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To  the  Honourable 

ANCHITELL  GRAY,  Efq- 

F  it  be  compliance  with  Cuftorri 
that  induces  me  to  a  Dedication  of 
the  en fuing  Difcourfe ,  'tis  obedience 
to  Reafon  that  moves  me  to  in- 
■  fcribe  them  to  your  Honourable 
SSfarnc.  They  are  the  ingenious  'Productions  of 
the  mejl  accomplifib' d  Gentlemen  of  our  Neigh¬ 
bour-Nation,  and  fo  could  not  be  more  fitly  pre- 
fented  then  to  One  of  our  Own,  who  to  the  ad - 
vantages  of  a  moft  lUuflriom  D  fi  ent,  hath  con - 
joyn  d  whatever  is  particularly  excellent  in  Many. 
That  celebrated  fAphorifm  of  Plato,  which  pro- 
nounceth  Felicity  to  that  State  wherein  either  the 
Thilofophtrs  are  of  chief dignity ,  or  thoje  of  chief 
dignity  are  'Phtlofophers,  holds  no  lefs  true  in  the 
■  Commonwealth  of  Learning  then  in  Tolitical  Go¬ 
vernments.  <tArts  and  Sciences,  when  cultiva¬ 
ted  by  Per  fions  of  quality,  not  only  derive  lujlre 
from  the  rankyof  their  Trofeffors ,  but  acquire  en¬ 
largement  of  Territory  by  their  Conduit  :  He¬ 
roic  f  fouls  difdaining  the  enflaving  formalities 
prallii  d  hitherto  by  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Schools, 
and  by  the  rejlauration  of  Freedom ,  laying  open 
the  way  to  Conquefi.  I  fall  not  undertake  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  rejlitution  of  'Philofophical 
Liberty  began  firft  by  the  French ,  or  by  fome great 
P  erf  on  ages  of  our  own,  particularly  the  renowned 

§  2  Lord 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 
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Lord  Bacon  (from  whom  'tis f aid, not  improbably, 
their  Des-Cartes  too  f  the  grounds  of  bis  new 
' Theory  )  but  ' tis  certain  that  bis  way  of  Experi¬ 
ment,  as  now  profecuted  by  fundry  Enghfb  gen¬ 
tlemen,  affords  more  probabilities  of  glorious  and 
profitable  Fruits,  then  the  attempts  of  any  ether 
<iAge  or  Sfation  whatfoever.  Fut  as  it  would 
be  a  fault  in  me  to  infill  upon  Comparions,  fo  it 
will  be  an  injury  in  fucb  as  fhall  thin  f you,  Sir , 
any  way  concern'd  in  tbefe  Difcourfes,  either  upon 
the  account  of  their  Matter  or  Tran  flat  ion.  ’Tis 
true,  they  are  extreamly  well  fitted  both  for  In- 
fraction  and  Pleafure,  they  handle  weighty  Que - 
fiions  with  great  facility  •  and  what  vaould  be  a  load 
in  the  ordinary  modes  of  Writing  thereupon,  is  here 
as  fully  and fubflantially  deliver'd,  and  yet  with 
exceeding  ëlegancy  and perfpicuity  ■  but  however 
commendable  in  themfe  Ives ,’twere  criminal  to  think 
that  you  need  them  ■  but,  on  the  contrary, I  well  un - 
derfiood  that  the  Foof  needed  you-  and  therefore  I 
mufl  humbly  begyour  pardon,if  1  baye  herein  been 
too  forward  for  its  Interefl  by  this  Dedication,  as 
alfofor  my  own  in  taking  upon  me  fo  publicity 
the  quality  of. 


Your  mofi  humble  and  obedient 
Servant, 


AVERS. 


The  Tublifker  of  the  Enfutng  Conferences, 

THinks  it  his  Duty  to  advertife  the  Inge¬ 
nious  Readers,  I.  That  they  are  the  Pro¬ 
ductions  of  an  Aflembly  of  the  Choiceft 
Wits  in  France ,  whole  defign  it  was  to 
refcue  the  Liberal  Sciences  from  the  bondage  of  Scho- 
lajiical  Obfcurities,  and  to  render  Things  intelligible 
without  obliging  the  fludious  to  the  unpleaftng  and 
perpetual  Task  of  firft furmounting  the  difficulties  of 
Exotick  Words.  To  which  purpofe  they  judg’d  fit  to 
eftablifh  this  as  a  principal  Law  of  their  Difcourfes,That 
onely  the  French  Language  ffipuld  be  us’d  therein,  in 
order  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  fame  ;  and  this,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whole  writings 
are  abundant  evidences  of  the  fame  Praâice.  1 1.  That 
amongft  the  Arguments  for  the  feveral  Opinions  upon 
each  Qiieftion,  it  was  thought  fit  to  wave  the  alledging 
of  Authorities ,  except  upon  feme  very  fpecial  occaiion. 
It  being  obferv’d,  that  the  heaping  Tefiimonies  toge¬ 
ther  ferves  commonly  for  Orientation  rather  then 
Strength  j  and,  (  to  omit  the  confideration  of  Brevity  ) 
if  any  man  fpeaks  Reafon,  it  ought  to  fuffiee  without 
anothers  Authority  to  recommend  it.  Befides,  that 
Nothing  hath  been  found  more  prejudicial  to  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Philofophy,then  the  attributing  too  much 
to  the  Magifterial  Sayings  of  an  Author  of  Great  Name. 
In  which  regard  likewife,  thefe  Virtuofi  have  afted  with 
no  Prudence  then  Modejly,  in  leaving  the  Determi¬ 
nation  of  each  Queftion  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Reader, who  is  made  the  Arbiter  of  the  Difpute,and  may, 
in  the  grateful  Variety  of  Opinions ,  freely  give  his  fuf- 
frage  to  That  which  fhall  feem  to  him  founded  upon 
the  mofi  convincing  Reafons  *,  or  elfe  having  them  all 
before  him,  efiablifh  a  better  of  his  own.  III.  That 
thefe  Gentlemen,  leaving  the  way  of  arguing  by  Mode 
and  Figure  to  Colledges ,  have  chofen  to  propofe  their 
fence  in  th  efreejl  and  mofi  natural  form  of  Speeches  be¬ 
ing  mofi:  fu table  to  Conferences,  and  lefs  fubjeft  ei¬ 
ther 


To  the  Reader  * 

thertothe  captious  fallacies, or  pedantical  janglings  and 
heats,  refulting  from  Difputes  by  Syllogifm.  To  avoid 
which  alfo  the  better,  care  was  taken  that  every  one 
might  have  this  Perfwafion,  That  he  was  no- wife  inter? 
c (fed  to  maintain  his  Sentence  upon  any  Point  ;  but  be-* 
ing  once  produc’d,  it  was  as  a  thing  expos’d  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  no  more  accounted  any  mans  Property ,  then 
Truth  it  felf,  the  common  fubjeft  of  all  their  Inquiries. 

I  V.  That,  as  to  the  Promifcuous  Variety  of  the  Quefti- 
ons  difeufs’d  in  each  Conference ,  and  the  immetho- 
dical  feries  of  them  all,  if  it  be  not  excufe  enough  that 
the  Difcourfers  were  French  Gentlemen,  and  befides, 
willing  in  civility  to  gratifie  one  another  by  leaving  the 
choice  of  Subjetfshcej  the  Reader  is  defir’d  to  believe, 
that  there  wanted  not  particular  occafions  for  every  one, 
though  they  appear  not  upon  the  paper.  Befides,  that 
it  feemed  mofl  expedient  not  to  be  confin’d  to  the 
Laws  of  Method ,  fince  the  Complyance  therewith  in 
comprizing  the  Sciences  in  Syftems  and  Bodies ,  (as  they 
call  them)  would  have  requir’d  the  intermixture  of  ma¬ 
ny  Queftionslefs  confiderable  and  delightful  *,  and  in¬ 
deed  is  found  by  judicious  Men  to  have  been  a  great 
Obftacle  to  the  Improvement  of  Fhilofophy.  V.  Laflly, 
The  Publifher  craves  Pardon  of  the  Readers  that  he/ 
hath  forborn  to  divulge  the  Names  of  the  Perfons  of 
Honour,  who  held  thefe  Conferences  weekly  on  Mon¬ 
days  at  Paris  5  it  being  the  principal  condition  which 
they  requir’d  of  him  ;  Some,  that  the  judgement  of  their 
opinions  might  be  left  free  to  every  one,  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  Authors  commonly  prepoffeflfes  ;  and 
Orhers,.  out  of  defire  fecretJy  to  difeover  what  Senti¬ 
ment  the  publick  would  have  of  theirs  (like  the  Knights 
Errant  of  old,  who  fought  under  borrow’d  Arms)  lea¬ 
ving  their  Names  to  be  con  jefiur’d  by  fuch  as  found  any 
thing  in  them  for  which  to  defire  it  :  but  All,  through  a 
Modefiy  as  commendable  in  refpeâ  of  themfelves,  as 
injurious  to  the  Publick. 

EUSEBIUS  RENAUDOT,  Counfellor  and 
Phyfitian  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  of  F  rance,  DoÏÏor 
Regent  of  the  Faculty  of  P  hype  k^at  Paris. 
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T  HE 


reau ,  Report  was  made, That  the  Refolve  of  thelaft  Of  Method* 
Conference  was,  to  Print  the  Matters  which  fhould 
be  propos’d  henceforward,  and  the  Difquifitions 
upon  them  which  defervdit*  As  alfo  that  for  the 


bringing  in  of  allthemoft  excellent  Subje&s  that  are  found  in 
the  Sciences,  and  for  the  doing  it  orderly ,  the  Method  requilite 
to  be  obferv’d  therein  fhould  this  day  betaken  into  confidera- 
tion-  The  pra&iceof  which  Method  was  likewife  thought  fit  to 
be  begun  upon  the  moft  Univerfal  Subjeft,  which  is  Entity. 
Wherefore  every  one  was  «treated  to  fet  cheerfully  about 
opening  the  way  in  this  fo  pleafant  and  profitable  an  Enterprize, 
The  firft  Speaker  defin'd  Method  fi  The  fuccinft  order  of 
things  which  are  to  be  handled  in  Arts  and  Sciences^  and  faid  that 
it  is  of  two  forts  ;  One,@f  Compoftion,  which  proceeded!  from  the 
Parts  to  the  Whole,  and  is  obferv'd  in  Speculative  Difciplines  ; 
The  other  of  Refolutien ,  which  defeendethfiom  the  whole  to 
the  parts  and  hath  place  in  Frattical  difciplines.  He  faid  alfo, 
that  hereunto  might  be  added  the  Method  of  Definition  ,  which 
is  a  way  of  defining  a  thing  firft,  and  then  explicating  the  parts 
of  its  definition  :  but  it  participateth  of  both  the  former.  '• 
The  fécond  faid, That  befides  thofe  two  general  Methods, there 
is  a  particular  one, which  is  obferv’d  when  fome  particular  Subjeft 
is  handled  t  according  to  which  it  behoveth  to  begin  with  the 
Name  for  Word  ;  )  Diftinguilh  the  fame  by  its  divers  acceptati¬ 
ons  then  crive  the  Definition,  alfign  its  Principles  and  Caules, 


the  Alphabet,  from  B  to  K. ,  to  each  of  whofe  Letters  he  aflign- 
eth,i.  a  Transcendent  after  his  modela  Comparifon ,3.  a  gu  efl  ion  , 
4.  a  Subjlance ,  5.  a  Virtue ,  and  6.  âVice^  as  toB  i.Goodnefs, 
2.  Difference,  3.  Whether  a  thing  is }  4.  Deity,  5.  Juftice,  6.C0- 
vetoufnefs.  ToC,  1.  Grèatnefs,  2.  Agreement,  3.  What  it  is. 
4.  Angd,  '  5*  Prudence,  6.  Gluttony,  and  fo  of  the  reft*  The 
Second  Péri  côntaines  4.  Figures  $  The  Third  Definitions.  Then 
follow  Rules ,  Tables ,  containing  the  feveral  combinations  of 
Letters  :  The  Evacuation^Multiplication ,  and  mixture  of  Figures,^ 
The  y.SubjeUs  >  The  -Application  5  The  guejiions  5  Th ecuflome 
and  manner  of  teaching  >  which  I  fhould  deduce  more  largely^ 
unto  you,  but  that  they  require  at  leaft  a  whole  Conference.  In 
brief,  fuch  it  is,  that  he  promifeth  his  difciples  that  they  (hall  be 
thereby  enabled  to  anfwer  extempore  (  yet  pertinently  )  to  all 
queftiofrs  propounded  unto  them. 

The  fifth  laid,  That  there  was  no  need  of  recurring  to  other 
means  then  thofe  of  the  Ordinary  Philofophy,  which  maketh 
two  forts  of  Order ,  namely,  one  of  invention  ,  and  another  of 
Dijfoftion  or  Dodrine ,  which  latter  is  the  fame  thing  with  the 
Method  above  defined.  And  as  for  the  Order  of  Invention ,  it 
is  obferyed  when  fome  Science  is  invented,  in  which  we  proceed 
from  Singulars  to  Univerfals  :  As,  after  many  experiences  that 
the  Earth  interpos’d  between  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  caus’d 
a  Lunar  Edipfe,  this  Vniverfal  Conclufion  hath  been  framed* 
That  every  Lunar  Eclipfe  is  made  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
Earth  between  the  Sun  and  the  Moon. 

Another  aliedg'd  that  Method  might  well  be  call’d  a  Fourth 
Operation  of  the  Mind.  For,  the  Firft  is  the  bare  knowledge  of 
things,  without  affirmation  or  negation  }  The  Second  is  a  Con¬ 
nexion  of  thofe  naked  Notices  with  Affirmation  Or  Negation .  The 
Third  is  a  right  dijpofmg  of  thofe  Proportions  and  their  Conf¬ 
luence  $  which  if  it  be  neceffary,  it  is  call'd  Demonftration.  And 
the  Fourth  is  the  Series  of  thofe  Demonftrations,  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  that  thofe  on  which  others  depend  are  the  firft  :  as  it  is  (ben 
in  the  Elements  of  Euclide. 

Alfo  the  Lord  Montagnes  Method  was  alledg'd,  who  learnt 
the  Latine  Tongue  from  the  Cradle,  no  perfbn  fpeaking  to  him 
but  in  that  Tongue.  So  was  th eCyropœdia  of  Xenophon  ,  where 
the  Leflons  are  the  Practice  of  Political  and  Military  Vertues, 
which  ferve  more  to  form  the  Judgement  of  Children  then  the 
Memory. 


IL 

Of  Entity 


The  Firft  Hour  being  fpent  in  thefe  Remarks ,  the  Second 
was  imploy’d  in  difeourfing  concerning  Entity,  which  was  ex¬ 
plicated  by  this  Series ,  fo  much  the  more  agreeably  to  the 
Company ,  for  that  they  obferv’d  fuch  a  Contrivance  of  it  that 
the  end  of  the  preceding  Period  is  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing. 
AH  Power  requires  to  be  reduc’d  into  Ad  3 
Ad  is  a  Perfedion  $  *  ■ 

_  Perfedion 
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Of  the  Virtuofi  of  France.  3 

Perfe&ion  is  the  accomplifhment  of  that  which  is  wanting  3 

There  is  wanting  to  Man  Felicity  3 

Felicity  is,  to  be  united  to  his  Principle  3 

He  is  united  to  his  Principle  when  he  is  made  like  unto  it  5 

He  is  made  like  unto  it  by  Science  3 

Science  is  acquir’d  by  Demonftration  > 

Demonftration  is  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  by  its  caufe  $ 

To  know  a  caufe,  it  is  requifite  to  feek  it. 

It  is  fought  when  we  admire  it. 

We  admire  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 

We  are  ignorant  becaufe  of  difficulty. 

Difficulty,  among  other  caufes,arifeth  from  Difproportion. 
Difproportion  procedeth  from  hence ,  that  our  Mind  is 
one  and  finite,  and  the  things  which  it  ought  to  know 
are  various,  yea  infinite.  Wherefore  it  ought  to  reduce 
all  things  to  one  general,  which  is  Entity,  called  by  the 
Latines  Em  3  Which  being  known  and  Subdivided  im^-  * 
parteth  to  us  the  diftind  knowledge  of  all  things  which 
depend  thereon. 

The  fécond  added.  That  Entity  is  that  which  is.  For  the 
knowing  of  it,  ’tis  requifite  to  confider  its  Principles,  its  Proprie¬ 
ties,  and  its  Species.  Principles  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  Either 
of  Cognition ,  or  of  the  Thing.  A  Principle  of  Cognition  is,  That 
which  caufeth  us  to  know  a  thing  3  As,  That  the  Whole  is  greater 
then  it's  Part  .The  Principle  of  ai  thing  is  that  which  conftitutës  it3 
as  the  Rational  Soul, and  the  Humane  Body,are  the  Principles  of 
Man.  The  Principle  of  the  Cognition  of  Entity  (which  is  the 
foie  Principle  in  Metaphyficks)  is  this  3  It  is  impojjible  for  one 
and  the  fame  thing  to  he  andnot  to  be  at  the  jante  tinte.  The  Princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Thing  are  Ejfence  and  Exiftence.  Effence  is  that  which 
caufeth  a  Thing  to  be  that  which  it  is  3  As,  R.eafonable,  Animal, 
Living-creature)  is  the  Efïence  of  h/lan,  becaufe  it  caufeth  a 
Man  to  be  a  Man,  Exiftence  effe&eth  that  a  Thing  exifts  forth 

•  of  its  caufes.  .  '  .  ,  '  ’  1 

The  Proprieties  of 'Entity  are  Three  5  One,  True ,  and  Good. 

One ,  that  which  is  not  divided  in  it  felf,but  is  different  frpm  every 
Thing  elfe.  True,  is  that  which  falleth  under  knowledge.  Goods 
that  which  is  convenient  qr  futable  to  each  thing. 

Entity  is  divided  into  Real  and  Imaginary. 

Real  Entity  is  either  attually ,  or  inpower. 

Adual  Entity  is  either  Increated  or  Created. 

Created  Entity  is  either  Subftance  or  Accident. 

Subftance  is  that  which  fubfifteth  by  it  felfi  ^ 

Accident  that  which  cannot  be  naturally,  but  in  another. 
Subftance  is  either  Incomplete ,  which  is  but  apart  3  ov.  Com¬ 
plete,  which  is  a  Whole.  .  * 

The  Incomplete  are  the  Matter  and  the  Form  3  The  Complete, 

that  which  is  compounded  thereof.  .  f 

As  the  dedu&ionof  each  of  the  above-mention  d  points  was 

B  a  gomg 
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going  to  be  made,  it  Was  Remo'nft  rated  ,  That  thefe  Matters 
being  not  eafie  to  be  apprehended,  nor  otherwife  exprefs'd  then 
in  Scholaftick  tenues, (which  we  would  avoid)  it  Teem’d  meet  to 
pafs  to 'things  more  pleafant,  running  over  the  reft  as  lightly  as 
poflible  ,  And  yet  to  purftie  both  the  Methods  above  mention’d. 
The  Company  therefore  concluded  to  treat  Of  Principles,  and  Of 
the  End  of  all  things,  in  general,  at  the  next  Conference. 

At  the  hour  of  Inventions  one  prefehted  himfelfand  made  this 
overture.  I  offer  to  caufe  any  one  whatfoever,  Man  or  Woman, 
of  competent  age,to  comprehend  in  eight  hours,  (viz.  one  hour  a 
day,  for  avoiding  the  tyring  of  the,_  Mind  )  a  perfect  Logick, 
wherein  fhall  be  contained  all  the  Precepts  of  well  Defining,  Divi- 
ding,and  Arguing^  All  the  kinds  of  Arguments, and  t\\z  places  hom 
whence  they  are  drawn  ,  Namely.,  the  Definitions  and  Divifions 
ofthe  VniVerfals,  of  th  eCaufes,  of  the -Opp  oft  es,  of  the  Whole, &c. 
•Their  Axiomes,  and  the  limitations  of  thefame,with  an  Abridge- 
4nent  of  Categories.  I  offer  likewife  to  teach  perfe&ly  the  sphere , 
■and  all  the  Principles  of  Geophraphy,  in  two  hours  5  To  that  after¬ 
wards  the  perfon  fhall  be  able  to  make  ufe  of  Maps  and  Books  for 
knowing  the  Circles  ^Zones, and  Climates  $  befides  the  Parallels  and 
Meridians  Tor  finding  the  degrees  of  Longitude  and  Latitude, and 
other  things  pertaining  to  Geography.  I  will  alfo  teach  Moral 
jPhilofophy  in  twelve  hours y  Metaphyficks  in  ten?  butforNa* 
•Coral  Philofaphy,  I  afk  four  times  as  much  time. 

•ft  Another,  Paid,  That  to  let  pafs  thefe  Undertakings  (which  he 
Judg’d  very  during)  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Wifedom 
ahd  Knowledge  y  Memory  principally  contributing  to  the  Latter, 
as  Judgement  to  the  Former.  That  he  propos’d  a  Method  to 
-inftruft  a  Child  in  Wifedom,  the  Guide  and  Sterne  of  Humane 
A&ions. 

That  all  things  in  the  World  are  either  Necejfary  or  Contingent  z 
The  former  are  immutable,  the  Rules  concerning  them  few,  the 
feeds  of  them  within  our  breafts,  confequently  Toon  learnt  and 
eafie  to  retain  :  Provided  the  unconftant  and  irregular  multitude 
of  contingent  things  come  not  to  interrupt  the  Produftion  and 
\Growth  thereof  y  As  it  happens  by  the  thornes  of  Sciences  which 
Solomon,  for  this  reafbn,  faith  were  invented  to  fervefor  a  vain 
Labour  to  Men.  Sciences,  in  which  there  is  alwayes  room  for 
difputing  3  becaufe  if  you  except  their  Principles  which  they 
borrow  from  that  Wifedom,  all  the  reft  in  them  is  but  probable 
and  problematical .  I  conceive  therefore  that  the  true  Method 
of  Inftrufting  a  Child  is  to  begin  by  informing  hi$  Judgement 
with  the  Rules  of  things  Neceffary.  For  which  purpofe,  he 
muft  be  taken  void  of  all  bad  impreffions  y  between  fix  and  feven 
years  is  ‘a  fit  Age.  In  the  fmooth  Table  of  this  Mind  is  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  in  good  order,  the  fervice  of  God  and  the  King,  Honour, 
Juftiee,  Temperance,  and  the  other  Virtues.  When  this  Mind 
hath  been  educated  in  the  Maximes  appertaining  to  each  of  thole 
Heads  y  As,  That  nothing  is  hidden  fiom  God  y  That  ’tfs  better  to 
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dye  then  to  revolt  from  the  fervice  of  the  King  5  That  after  Honour 
there  is  no  more  lofs  5  It  will  be  requifite  to  draw  for  him  out 
of  Hiftory  Examples  of  fuch  as  have  been  rewarded  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  fame,  and  puniffi’d  for  failing  therein.  In  the  mean  • 
time  3  care  muft  be  taken  that  no  evil  or  difhoneft  thing  be 
ipoken  or  done  before  him  5  if  it  happen  other  wife,  chaftifement 
and  blame  ought  to  follow  the  Offenders.  This  being  done, 
then  onely  when  the  precepts  which  were  necejjary  to  his  educa¬ 
tion  (hall  have  taken  fuch  deep  root  in  his  Mind  as  not  to  be 
ftifled  by  the  multitude  of  others  5  My  Method  proceeds  to  fur- 
nifti  him  with  thofe  of  the  Liberal  Sciences.  But  with  this  order 
again,  that  (for  the  fame  reafon)  the  Rules  be  not  confounded 
to  him  with  Exceptions  5  but  that  thefe  latter  be  then  onely 
taught  him  after  he  ha’s  well  comprehended  the  former. 

For  conclufion,  there  was  an  overture  of  a  Way  to  teach  by 
Playing ,  from  the  À  B  C  to  the  fublimeft  Sciences.  The  Propo- 
fers  reafon  Was,  that  the  beft  Method  of  Sciences  is  that  which  v 
takes  away  Difficulties,  the  principal  of  which  is,  The  tedi- 
oufnèfs  of  Study.  That  there  is  nothing  lefs  tedious  then  Play, 
for  the  fake  of  which  both  great  andfmall  oftentimes  lofe  their 
reft  and  food.  That  ’twas  the  intention  of  the  firft  Authors, 
that  Children  fhoul  d  learn  as  it  were  playing ,  inftead  of  the 
great  rigors  which  caufe  them  toftudy  againft  their  inclination, 
with  the  lofs  of  time,  and  other  inconveniences  obferv’d  therein. 

That  hence  the  Place  of  Learning  retains  ftill  in  Latine  the  name  Ludus  Lu 
ofthe  Play  of  Lett ers3  and  the  Regents  Matters  of  the  Play.  Thefi  teraritts. 
he  defired  ofthe  Company  of  Commillioners  to  receive  theft  Ludi-Mu 
Judgement  upon  the  Book  which  he  had  made  upon  this  Sub)e$^  gijlri. 
and  the  fame  was  deliver’d  into  their  hands  for  them  to  make 
their  report  thereof,  that  day  (even  night.  After  which  all  were 
defired  that  they  would  pleafe  to  report  there  at  the  following 
Conferences  the  Inventions  which  they  conceiv’d  likely  to  profit 
the  publick,  with  affurance  that  the  honour  and  benefit  thereof 
Ihouldbe  fecur'd  to  themfelves:  and  fo  the  Company  was  dif- 
mifs’d. 


CONFERENCE  II.  ' 
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I.  Of  Principles.  11.  Of  the  End  of  all  Things. 

THefe  five  lèverai  acceptions  of Principle  were  firft  confidered.  i. 

I.  As  it  is  taken  for  a  Caufe,  efpecially  the  Efficient,  Ofïnmifks 
even  that  of  all  Things,  and  which  hath  no  Beginning,  namely, 

God  ;  who  alfo  being  the  End  ofall,  is  upon  that  account  called  ■ 

Alpha  and  Omega.  ]  ,  .  . 

1 1.  For  the  beginning  of  quantity  ?  as  a  point  is  the  beginning 

of  a  Line.  .  HI.  For 


mf  .jf’. 
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1 1 1.  For  the  beginning  of  fome  A&ion  }  as  the  firft  ftep  is  the 
beginning  of  the  race. 

I  V.  For  that  which  is  not  made  of  it  felf,  nor  any  other  5 
but  of  which  all  things  are  made. 

V.  For  that  of  which  a  thing  is  made,  is  compos’d,  andis 
known.  Which  definition  comprehendeth  thé  Principles  of 
Generation,  Composition,  and  Cognition.  For  according  to 
the  Order  of  Nat  ure  a  thing  is  made  before  it  is,  and  it  is  before 
it  is  known. 

The  Second  faid,  That  the  Principles  of  Entity  and  Cognition 
are  the  fame.  For  in  that  they  conftitute  the  thing,  they  are 
called  the  Principles  of  Entity  5  and  inafmuch  as  Conclusions  are 
drawn  from  them ,  they  are  called  Principles  of  Cognition  ^ 
Neverthelefs  deriving  their  original  the  one  from  the  other  :  As 
from  this  Principle  of  Cognition,  Nothing  is  made  out  of  nothing, 
it  is  concluded.  That  then  there  muft  be  a  Firji  Matter . 

The  Third  laid.  That  that  distinction  of  the  Three  Principles 
of  Generation,  viz.  Privation,  Matter ,  and  Form,  (whereof  the 
firft  and  the  laft  are  contraries,  two  onely  of  Composition,  viz. 
the  two  laft)  do’s  not  Signifie  that  there  are  three  Principles  of 
the  thing  which  is  made  5  Seeing  that  in  the  infant  that  a  thing 
is  made,  to  be  making  (fieri)  and  to  be  made  (faftum  effe)  are  the 
fame.  Since  then  the  thing  made  hath  but  two  Principles,  that 
which  is  in  making  hath  no  more:  Privation'  being  but  a  Con¬ 
dition  requifite  to  Generation,  as  the  Agent,  the  End,  and  fome 
other  External  Principles  are.  k  .  , 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  our  Mind  alone  doth  not  make  diftin- 
CHpn  between  thofe  three  Principles,  but  they  differ  in  reality. 
Thofe  who  fay  Privation  is  more  a  Principle  of  Generation  then 
the  reft  are  n%iftaken,jin  that  they  make  Generation  partici- 
patemore  of  Non-entity  then  of  Entity.  But  it  is  not,  feeing  it 
arifeth  out  of  the  former  to  tend  to  the  latter,  being  in  truth  nei¬ 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  added,  that  the  Principle  of 
Cognition  is  either  Firji,  or  Second.  The  Firji  proves  all,  and  is 
prov’d  by  none  >  ’tis  the  bafis  of  all  Sciences,  and  hath  two  con¬ 
ditions  0  namely,  that  it  can  neither  be  delay’d  nor  prov*d.  As  it 
cannot  be  deny ’d  ,  That  of  two  Contradictories  one  is  true,  andthe 
other  falfe.  -  Neither  can  the  fame  be  prov’d ,  becaufe  there  is 
nothing  beyond  it ,  or  more  clear  and  evident.  The  Second 
Principles  are  thofe  of  the  Sciences,  which  they  prove,  as  them- 
‘  fefves are prov'd  by  the  firft  Principle.,  For  example.  That 
Principle  of  Phyfick  ,  Contraries  are  cured  by  their  Contraries , 
proves  this,  Evacuation  cur  eth  the  difeafes  can  fed  by  plenitudes, 
and  it  felf  is  proved  by  that  other  Principle  of  Natural  Philofo- 
phy,to  which  it  is  fubordinate,that  A3  ion  is  onely  between  Cpntra? 
rie f  ^  which  is  again  prov’d  by  this,That  A3  ion  tendeth  to  render 
the  Patient  like  to  the  Agent.  Which  if  it  be  deny  4*  tis  anfwer’d 
tfaafcif  the  Agent  do  not  render  the  Patient  like  to  it  felf,  then 
fthis  latter  would  not  be  altered ,  and  fo  not  be  a  Patient  ;  Which 
v/I  .11  cannot 
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cannot  be,  by  thefirft  Principle  of  Knowledge  ;  That  a  thing, 
cannot  be,  and  not  be,  at  the  fame  time.  ,  ,  ■  .  - 

The  Fift  divided  Principles  into  tbofe  of  Logic  k, ,  which 
conftitute  a  Definition,  «s.  The  Genus  and  the  Difference  ; 
into  thole  of  Pbyftchj ,  which  conftitute  corporeal  things,  viz. 
Matter  and  For*»;  into  thole  of  Metaphyfcks,  which  are  and 
Tomer  Ejlence  and  Exijience,  and  the  Nature  and  Inherence  in  all 
Accidents  ;  And  laftly,  into  Prin  ciples  Mathematical,  which  are 
a  point  in  continu’d  quantities,  and  an  'Unite  in  Numbers. 

The  fixth  fram'd  this  Queftion,  Since  every  thing  that  hath  a 
Beginning  hath  alfo  an  End  ,  how  is  Number,  which  hath  a 
Unite  for  its  Beginning,  Infinite  ?  It  was  anfwer’d  by  another. 
That  that  infinity  of  Number  is  not  in  JB,  as  its  Beginning  is, 
but  onely  in  Tomer.  For  when  'tis  faid,  That  there  is  no  Humber 
to  great,  but  may  be  made  greater  to  infinity  ,  this  ought  not  tobe 
accounted  more  ftrange  theri  that  other  Propofition,  whichis. 
alfo  true,  viz.  That  a  Quantity  which  hath  a  Beginning  may  be 
divided  without  End  ;  There  being  no  Body  fo  fmall  but  may  be 
divided  again  into  a  lefs  :  For  that  fome  thing  cannot  be  refol  v  d 
into  nothing,  as  of  nothing  cannot  be  made  Jome  thing  naturally. 

This  matter  was  ended  with  another  diviGon  of  Principles  into 
General  and  Particular.  The  General (find  they)  are  lome  times, 
but  indifcreetly,  confounded  with  Caulesand  Elements.  For 
everv  Principle  is  not  a  Caufe,  nor  every  Caule  an  Element,  nor 
any  Element  a  Principle  :  Although  every  Element  be  a  Caufe  , 
and  every  Caufe  be  a  Principle,  External  or  Internal.  That 
every  Principle  is  not  a  Caufe,  appears  by  PriVation  jtkxchK  a 
Principle  fnotwithftanding  what  hath  been  otherwife  argu  d.) 
by  the  Maxim  above  alledg’d  ;  That  Action  is  onely  between 
Contraries.  Principles  then  muft  .be  fuch.  Now  the  Matter  is  not 
contrary  to  the  Form  ;  Therefore  Privation  muft.  That  every 
Caule  is  not  an  Element,  is  clear  by  the jW  and  the  Efficient , 
both  of  them  being  extrinfical  fo  the  Thing  ;  And  neverthe- 
Iefs  an  Element  is  rhe  leaft  part  of  the  Thing  in  which  it  - 
is  in  A3  or  in  Power.  Itisalfomanifeft  that  an  Element  is  not  a 
Principle,  for  it  is  compounded,  and  corporeal;  which  a  Princi¬ 
ple  is  not.  Particular  Principles  are  as  various  as  there  are  feve- 
ral  things  in  the  world.  So  the  Principle  of  Divinity  the  Faith; 
OfPhvfick,  to  preferve  the  Man  and  deftroythe  dileale.  Or 
Law,  that  which  is  according  to  Nature,  Reafon.ând  Cu^  = 
The  Principle  of  Underftanding  is  Natural  Evidence  ;  thofe  ot 
Oeconomy,  lawful  acquifition  and  ufe  of  Goods  ;  Of Tolmc  s, 
Policy  Prudence  applyed  to  right  Government  ;  Of  Prudence, 
that  which  is  expedient  to  do  or  avoid,  The  Principles  of  Ma- 
thematicks  are  its  Axiomes;  As  if,  of  two  equal  tfiings,  you 
take  away  from  one  as  much  as  from  the  other,  theremainder 

^ThePrmcfples  ofHiftoryare  Experience  and  Humane  Faith  : 
Of  other  Amand  Difciplines,  their  Rules  and  Precepts.  ^The 
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Principles  of  Man  as  Man,  are  the  Body  and  the  Soul  $  as  a  mixt 
Subftance,  the  Four  Elements  5  as  a  Natural,  the  Liver  5  as  Vital, 
the  Heart  y  as  an  Animal  or  Sensitive,  the  Brain  $  as  Reafonable, 
the  Intellect.  The  Principles  of  an  Argument  are  the.  Major  and 
the  Minor .  The  End  is  the  Principle  of  rational  Actions ,  as 
the  Matter  in  things  Natural,  and  the  Idea  in  Artificial, 

i  -,  -,  *  .  .  *  »  •  ••  * 

I  y.  The  Second  Hour  was  imploy’d  in  difeourfe  touching  the  End$ 

Of  theEnd  concerning  which  it  was  faid ,  Firft,  that  End  may  be  taken  as. 
of  all  many  way  es  as  Beginning  5  Improperly,for  the  corruption  of  fome 

Things,,  thing  (  therefore  ,  faith  Ariflotle ,  Death  is  not  an  End,  but  a 

terme )  Properly,  ’tis  thé  Good  whereunto  all  things  tend  5  and 
*tis  either firjl  (as, to  make  a  medicine)  or  laji.  (as  to  cure.)Things 
which  can  tend  to  this  End  are  divided  into  four  Claffes.  Some 
are  furnifh’d  with  Reafon,  but  not  with  Senfe  $  as  the  Angels  or 
Intelligences  :  Others  have  Reafon  and  Senfe ,  as  Man  :  Others 
have  Senfe  without  Reafon ,  as  Brutes  :  Others  have  neither 
Senfe  nor  Reafon  ,  as  all  the  reft  of  the  Creatures.  Onely  the 
two  former  Agents,  namely,  Angel  and  Man,  ad  formally  for 
fome. End  5  becaufe  they  alone  have  the  four  conditions  requi- 
fite  for  fo  doing  5  viz.  1.  Knowledge  of  the  End  5  2.  Knowledge 
of  the  Means  which  conduce  thereunto  $  3.  A  Will  to  attain  it  $ 
And  4.  Eledion  or  Choice  of  thofe  Means.  Others  ad  indeed 
for  it,  but  improperly  $  as  the  Spider  and  the  Swallow,  though 
they  frame  onely  by  a  natural  Inftind,  the  one  its  Web,  the 
other  its  Neâft,  yet  attain  their  End  >  and  the  Stone  is  carried 
by  its  own  weight  to  its  Centre,  which  is  its  Good  $  but  with¬ 
out  the  above-mention’d  conditions. 

The  Second  went  about  to  prove  that  fome  of  thofe  Animals, 
which  we  account  void  of  Reafon,  Adi  formally  for  their  End. 
For,  faid  he,  not  to  mention  the  Elephant,  recorded  by  Tint  arch y 
who  divided  his  Oates  in  his  Mafter’s  prefence  ,  as  to  fhew  him 
that  he  had  but  half  his  allowance  ufually  given  him  5  or  that 
other  who  carried  his  Kettle  to  the  River,  and  fill’d  it  with  wa¬ 
ter,  to  try  whether  it  had  nota  hole  in  it  5  Nor  the  Ox,  who 
never  went  beyond  the  number  of  buckets  of  water  which  he 
was  wont  to  draw  5  Nor  the  Fox,  which  layes  his  Ear  to  the  Ice 
to  liften  whether  the  water  moves  ftill  underneath,  before  he 
truft  himfelf  upon  it ,  Nor  the  Hart  of  Crete ,  which  runs  to  the 
Dittany ,  and,  as  they  fay,  with  that  herb  draws  the  Arrow  out 
of  his  flefh  :  Is  it  not  for  the  good  of  its  young  that  the  Swallow 
diftills  into  their  Eyes  the  juice  of  Celandine ,  with  which  (he  re¬ 
covers  their  fight  ?  From  whence  Men  have  learnt  to  makeufeof 
that  herb  againft  the  filme  of  the  Eye.  Have  we  not  Horfes 
which  let  themfelves  blood  ?  Ha’s  not  the  Dog  eleâion  of  all  the 
wayes,  whereof  he  choofes  onely  that  which  his  Mafterwent, 
who  (  with  all  the  goodly  prerogatives  that  heafcribes  to  hira- 
felf  above  him )  cannot  do  fo  much  as  his  Dog  ?  And  though  the 
Example  be  familiar ,  do  we  not  fee  Domeftick  Animals 
•.  ;  ^  whom 
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whom  the  Apprehenfion  of  beating  keeps  often  from  doing 
the  mifchief  to  which  their  natural  inclination  leads  them  : 

Which  is,  not  onely  to  kporv  an  End ,  but  amongft  many  tp  choofe 
the  beft. 

The  Third  reply’d,  That  thefe  Examples  evidence  the  dexte-  ‘ 
rity  of  Man’s  wit  5  who  knows  how  to  apply  them  to  his  own 
purpofes:  But,  in  reality,  it  belongs  not  to  a  Brute,  whatever 
advantage  it  may  get  by  commerce  with  Man,  to  know  its  End 
as  an  End  :  Becaufe  the  End  is  that  which  meafures  the  Means  ;  a 
Mean  ("Medium)  being  not  the  better  for  that  it  is  greater,  but 
for  that  it  is  fitter  proportion’d  to  its  End.  So  when  Hippocrates 
cures  the  Cramp  with  cold  water,  the  Cure  is  not  lefs  excellent 
then  if  he  did  it  with  potable  Gold.  Now  this  Comparing  and 
Meafuring  is  a  work  of  the  Underftanding. 

The  Fourth  faid,  As  all  other  Lights  difappear  at  the  Suns, 
fo  all  the  othçr  Ends  muft  give  place  to  the  Laft,  which  is  the 
Supreme  Good,  or,  Felicity  :  Which  being  either  Natural  or  Su¬ 
pernatural,  and  this  latter  inexprefiible  5  It  feems  thatthepre- 
tent  Exercife  ought  to  terminate  in  the  former,  namely.  Natu¬ 
ral  Felicity.  This  Beatitude, in  what  ever  thing  it  is  found,  ( for 
Saint  AueuSîine  reckons  above  eight  hundred  Opinions  about  it 
and  yet  more  may  be  added  to  the  number^  confifts  m  the  moft 
excellent  Aftion  of  Man,  which  cannot  depend  but  upon  the  no- 
bleft  Faculties  ,  the  Underftanding  and  the  Will.  The  Attion 
of  the  former  is  to  Vnderjiand  5  That  of  the  Latter  is  to  Will. 

The  Felicity  then  of  Man  confifts  in  *UnderJlanding  well,  andin 
Willing  well,  or  Loving}  For  the pleafure of  Emoymdnt  is  but 
the  reliftiing  of  this  Felicity, not  the  Felicity  it  felt ,  as  fomehave 
thought,  with  Epicurus ,  who  is  to  be  Blam’d  onely  in  this  regard  : 

For  it  is  neither  true,  nor  credible,  that  a  Philofopher  could  fo 
much  forget  '  himfelf  as  the  vulgar  imputes  to  him,  to  placethe 
Supreme  Good  in  Pleafu res,  even  the  fouleft  and  grofleft. 

The  Fifth  maintain’d,  That  it  was  unprofitable  tofpeak  of  a 
Thing  which  is  not .5  Meaning,  that  pretended  worldly  Felicity 
which  Men  onely  fancy  5  and' to  that  Induftion  which  Solomon 
makes  of  all  the  things  in  which  Men  feek  their-' contentment  in 
vain  he  added  Authorities  holy  and  profane  5  to  Ihew  that  there 
îé  nothing  happy  on  all  fides  5  ahd  that  Solon  had  reafon  to  lay,  nm 

That  Felicity  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  Life. 

’  The  Sixth  reply'd.  That  what  is  faid  of  the  Mueries  01  this  heatum 
corruptible  Life,  compar’d  with  the  beatitude  of  the  other  eter¬ 
nal,  ought  pot  to  be  confounded  and  taken  abfolutely.  That 
the  contentments  of  the  one  cannot  be  too  much  yilih  d,  in  re- 
fped  to  the  ravilhmerifs  of  the  other  }  of  which  the  Pagans 
themfelves  had  knowledge  enough  (  though  Uiider  feveral 
names  )  by  the  foie  Light  of  Nature,  to  caufe  them  to  make  the 
Fi&ion  of  the  Elizian  Fields  >  in  comparifon  of  which  they  held 
that  there  was  nothing  but  unpleafantnefs  in  this  world.  But  as 
the  barbaroufnefs  of  fome  Ages  paft  isnottobecompard  with 
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the  Politenefs  and  Learning  of  this  (and  yet  there  was  alwayes 
fome  or  other  amongft  them  that  pafs’d  for  an  accomplish'd 
Man)  fobecaufe  there  is  a  greatFelicky  in  Heaven,  it  is  not  to 
be  infer’d  that  there  is  none  at  all  upon  Earth.  Befides,  we 
might  (contrary  to  the  receiv’d  Maxime)  aCCufe  Nature  oi  ha¬ 
ving  made  fome  thing  in  vain  ,  by  Imprinting  in  Man  that  de- 
lire  of  becoming  happy  in  this  world,  if  he  cannot  be  fo. 

The  Seventh  faid,  That  aMan  is  not  happy  by  poflefiing  fome  < 
Excellent  Thing,  but  by  the  fatiatirtg  of  his  defire.  And  therefore 
if  ( which  is  impoffible)  a  happy  Man  fhould  defire  fome  greater 
Good,  he  were  no  longer  happy.  As  on  the  contrary,  he  who  cap 
fatisfie  himfelf  with  the  leak  Good.isileverthelefs  happy.  For  Vis 
the  correfpondence  or  futablenefs  which  makes  a  £ood  to  be  e- 
ftcmed  fuch.  A  Good  may  content  the  Appetite  without  refje&i- 
oh  5  butiftli^  conditions  of  the  Enjoyment  be  reflected  upon,  it 
will  fuffice  for  therendring  it  perfed,  that  the  Imagination  ex¬ 
empt  it  from  all  imperfediôn,  and  attribute  all  the  Prerogatives 
to  it  which  the  Will  defires  in  it  5  although  it  deceive  itfelf. 

The  Eight  defined,  Th  g  Supreme  Good ,  Rafter  Arijiotle)  The 
ABion  of  the  tnojt  perfeffi  Virtue ,  ("which  is  Wiledom  and  Pfu- 
dencej  in  a  perfect  Age  and  .a  long  Life ,  accompam  d  with  the  Goods 
of  the  Body  and  of Fortune ,  Health,  Beauty,  Nobility  ,Riches, 

and  Godly  Ghildten.  Not  that  the  Felicity  which  is  call’d  Formal 
confifts  in  thefe  Goods ,  but  they  ferve  for  inftruments  and  orna¬ 
ments  unto  it,  asj’tis  hard  for  a  lick  Man  to  become  Learned,and 
for  a  poor  to  exfercife  the  Virtues  of  Liberality  and  Magnificence. 
-  The  Ninth:  faid,  That  in  Morality  the  General  Propolitions 
are  eafier  to  be  affented  to,  then  the  Particular  5  Yea,  that 
there  are  many  to  which  alj  the  world  affents  in  general  termes  5 
As,  Virtue  ought,  to  be  . Loved.  For  then  we  willingly  em¬ 
brace. it  j  wholly  naked.  But  by  reafon  of  the  difficulties  which  ac¬ 
company  it,  Opinions  become  divided.  The  Prudent,  whp 
knows  hpw/tjp  moderate  his  Paffions,  willeth  it  }  The  Inconti¬ 
nent, who|to^^  hurried  by  the  torrent,willeth 

&ÜQU-.  And  denying  in  the  retail  what  he  before  approv’d  in  the 
grpfs4  conmdi^s  himfelf  Another  willeth  and  willeth  it  not, 
*  beeimfe  he  willeth  it  too  faintly,  or  doth  riot  diffidently  avoid  the 
o^çpfions  which  lead  to  Vice.  Thus  all  the  world  agrees,  That 
>;  '  A  it  behovethto  render  to  every  one  that  which  belongs  to  him  } 
'  v  tot  In  the  Application,  the  honed:  Man  doth  fq,  thediffiqneft 
doth  the, coptf airy.  There  is  not  the  Man  but  confefl'eth.  That 
tfipjEnd ,  ought' to  be  prefer’d  before  the  Means  which  conduce 
fthat  End  5:  But  qn^tgkes  for  an  End  that  which  another 
takes  for râ  Means*  The.  Covetous  (and  indeed  mod  Men)  take 
Riches  for  thq  End, ,  apd  Virtue  for  the  Means.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry  *  the  Good  Mm  tak^s  Riches  for  the  Means,  .and  Yirtue 
for  his  End.  ;  ;  ;  fn  my,  Judgement,  tjietruç  Felicity  of  Man  in  this 
world  cpmprqh^ndeth  the  Goods,  pf  the  Mind,  as  the  End  y  the 
Goods  of  the  Body  and  Fortune  ohely  as  the  Means.  :  ; 
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There  was  none  in  the  Company  but  feem’d  to  have  a  Mind 
to  fpeak  fomethihg  to  this  great  Queftion  y  of  which,  out  of 
this  Conference,  even  every  particular  Man  daily  pafleth  Judge¬ 
ment  without  fpeaking.  For  he  whoTorgets  all  things  el%  for 
the  acquiring  of  Honour  or  Riches,  or  for  the  taking  of  his 
Pleafure,doth  he  not  imply  that’ he  maketh  the  famé  his  Supreme 
Good  ?  He  that  entreth  into  a  Religious  Order,doth  he  not  feek 
the  fame  in  Religion  ?  And  fo  of  others.  But  for  that  the 
Second  Hour  was  flipt  away, !  the  Company  proceeded  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  matter  to  be  treated  of  at  thé  next  Conference  5  which 
was,  for  the  Firft  Hour,  OfCaufes  in  Gênerai,  And  becavife  there  is 
obferv’d  infome,eVen  the  moft  equitable, an  ardour  in  maintain¬ 
ing  their  Judgements,  though  every  one  was  fuffrciently  warn’d 
that  this  place  is  to  have  no  difputings,  and  that  none  is  oblig’d, 
to  uphold  whathe  hath  faid  with  new  Reafons,  (our  fentimerits 
here  being  allfree  $ )  It  was- propos’d,  for  the  fecopd  point,  to  be 
particularly  inquir’d,  Why  every  one  dèftres  to  have  his  own  Judge¬ 
ment  follow d,  though  he  have  no  intereji  therein., ■  >  .  ;  ■ 

The  Hour  defign’d  for  Inventions  began  with  the  Report 
made  by  the  Committioners  nominated  at  the  laft  Conference 
for  examining  the  Book  containing  theMethod  of  Teaching  thé 
Liberal  Difciplines  by  Mayings,  The  Report  was ,  That  the 
Author  feenfd  very  capable  of  performing  it,*  the  Difcourfe 
being  written  in  a  good  Rile  *  That  Ht  evidently  prov’d  that 
the  thing  is  Practicable  y  as  well  in  refpeft  of  the  Method  it 
felf  which  feemes  feafable,  as*  the  Matters  of  the  Play,  and  the 
Difciplines.  But  for  that  he  difeover’d  his  meaning  onely  in  the 
Art  of  Teaching  to  read  and  write,  and  not  in  the  other  Difci¬ 
plines,  they  could  not  give  their  Judgements  upon  more  then 
what  'appear’d  to  them  *  and  fo  much  they  lik’d  and  approv’d. 

Then  an  Other  prefented  a  Latine  Poem,  Entitl’d ,  Fulmen 
in  Aqnilam ,  containing,  in  Twelve  Books,  Twelve  Thoufand 
jHeroick  Verfes,  in  which  was  compriz’d  the  Life,Àtchievments, 
and  Death  of  the  Ring  of  Sweden  $  Haying  firft  Remonftrated 
to  the  Company  that  the  great  reputation  of  thefe  Conferences 
brought  him  from  his  own  Country  to  this  City,  that  he  might 
corred,  refine,  and  polilh  his  work,  by  the  cenfureof  fomany 
great  Wits  as  met  there  y  Conceiving  there  is  no  better  way  to 
write  things  for  lading*  then  to  pafs  them  under  the  Judgements 
of  many.  Whereupon  Commiffioners  were  afligned  to  him 

for  that  end,  into  whole  hands  he  deliver’d  his  Work. 

After  which,  to  (hew  that  fomething  has  a  Beginning,  and 
vet  no  End  5  Another  offer’d  to  make  appear  the  Experiment  of 
a  Perpetual  Motion ,  if  the  matter  could  be  kept  from  decaying. 

A  Third  anfwer’d.  That  making  it  of  Glafs,  the  matter  would 
be  Eternal,  Glafs  being  the  laft  Produft  of  Nature;  And  that 
thence  the  Con jefture  is  probable  that  the  Earth  will  be  vitrifi  d 
by  thelaft  Conflagration,  and  by  that  means  become  diaphanous 
and  refplendeut.  And  thus  ended  this  Conference.  ^  q 
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CONFERENCE  III. 

I.  Oy'  Caufes  in  General.  IL  Whence  it  is  that 
every  one  is  ‘zealous  for  his  own  Opinion y 
though  it  be  of  no  importance  to  him . 

*  /  •  '  ■  r-  /  •>  f 
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1.  T  TE  who  fpoke  firft,  faid,  That  the  word  C^ar/e  muft  not  be 
Of  Caufes  in  I|  confounded  with  that  of  Reafon ,  though  it  feemes  fo  in  our 
General .  manner  of  Speech  5  becaufe  an  ferves  fometime  for  a 

Reafon  to  prove  its  Caufe.  As  when  I  am  afk’d  the  reafon  by  which 
I  know  that  Fire  is  Light  \  I  Anfwer,  By  its  afiending  upwards  5 
which  is  the  Ejfetf  of  Fire,  and  the  proof  but  not  the  Caufe  of  its 
lightnefs.  Caufe  alfo  differs  from  Principle 3  becaufe  every  Caufe 
is  teal,  and  imparts  a  being  different  from  its  own  5  which  Pri- 
vation  (being  a  Principle  )  hath  not:  And  fo  every  Caufe  is  a 
Principle,  but  every  Principle  is  not  a  Caufe.  Now  a  Caufe  is 
That  which  produceth  an  Effetf.  There  are  fours,  Matter , 
Form ,  the  Agent ,  and  its  End.  Which  Number  is  not  drawn 
from  any  real  diftin&ion  between  them  $  Seeing  many  times  one 
and  the  fame  Thing  is  Form,  Agent,  and  End,  in  feveral  refpe&s. 
So  the  Rational  Soul  is  the  Fprmof  Man,  the  Efficient  Caufe  Of 
his  Ratiocination,  and  ^he  next  End  of  the  Creation.  But  it  is 
drawn  from  the  four  ivayes  of  being  a.  Caufe,  which  are  call’d 
r  Caufalities  5  whereof  one  fujieineth  the  Forms  ,  to  wit ,  the 

Matter  ,  An  Other  inf  or  met  h  that  Matter,  and  is  the  Form  $  A 
Third  produceth  that  Form,  and  uniteth  it  to  the  Matter,  and  is 
the  Agent, or  Efficient  Caufe  j  The  Fourth  by  its  goodnefs  ex  citeth 
the  Agent  to  act,  and  is  the  Final  Caufe. 

The  Second  faid ,  That  the  Caufes  are  handled  diverfly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diverfity  of  Sciences.  The  Logician  fpeaks  of 
them  fo  far  ashe  draws  from  them  his  De  monftr at  ions, Definition  s, 
and  Probable  Arguments  :  The  Natural  Philofopher,  inafmuch  as 
they  are  the  Principles  of  all  kind  of  Alterations  hapning  in  na*6 
tural  bodies  :  The  Metaphyfitian ,  as  Caufe  is  a  Species  of  Entity, 
which  is  generally  divided  into  Caufe  and  Effett  :  In  which  confi- 
deration  Supernatural  Things  have  alfb  fome  Caufes,  but  not 
all.  Wherefore ,  in  my  Judgement,  faid  he,  Caufe  taken  in 
general  cannot  be  divided  into  the  Four  Species  above  mem* 
tion’d  5  becaufe  Spirits  have  no  Material  Caufe  :  but  it  ought 
to  be  hr  ft  divided3in  reference  to  Immaterial  things,into  Efficient 
and  Final  >  and  into  the  four  abovefaid,  in  refped  of  Material. 
That  Efficient  Caufe  is  the firji  principle  of  Motion  and  Reft,  and  is 
'  °f  two  forts  5  viz.  Vniverfal  or  Equivocal,  and  Particular  or 

Univocal.  The  former  can  produce  feveral  effe&s  of  different 
Species ,  whether  it  depend  not  on  any  other,  as  God,  and  is 
then  call  d  the  Firft  Caufe  5  or  depend  on  fbme  other,  and  is  call'd 
a  Second  Caufe  >  As  the  Sun,  which  together  with  Man  generates 

Man. 
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tàan.  The  Particular  (  otherwife  ,  Univocal  )  Caufe  is  that 
which  produceth  one fort  of  ejfetf  alone  5  As  Man  generateth  Man. 
The  Material  Caufe  is  that  of  which  fomething  is  made.  The 
Formal  Caufe  is  that  which  caufeth  the ‘Thing  to  be  that  which  it  is 3 
whether  Effentially ,  as  the  Soul  makes  the  Man  3  or  Accidentally  b 
as  a  round  form  makes  a  Bowie.  Tht  Final  k  that  which  incites 
the  Agent  to  ad  :  as  Gain  doth  the  Merchant  to  Traffick. 

The  Third  faid,  Matter  and  Form  being  parts  of  the  whole 
cannot  be  Caufes  thereof  5  becaufe  then  they  would  be  Caufes 
of  themfelves^  which  is  abfurd.  Neither  is  the  End  a  Caufe, 
but  onely  the  term  and  reji  of  the  Caufe  5  Befides,  there  are  feme 
Ends  which  are  impoffible  to  obtain,  and  are  nothing  of  reality, 
fuch  as  a  Caufe  ought  to  be  3  as  when  Heliogabalus  propounded 
tohimfelf  to  become  a  Woman,  others  to  fly,  to  become  invi- 
fible,  and  the  like  abfurdities.  So  that  there  is  but  the  Efficient 
Sole  Caufe  of  all  Things,  which  is  the  Internal  Idea  itt  God, which 
is  nothing  elfe  but  that  Fiat  which  created  the  World.  sTis 
that  Very  Caufe  which  produceth  all  things  in  all  different  times 
and  places,  and  afts  upon  Art0  Nature ,  and  Nothing  i  whence  it 
is  that  All  Entity,  conformable  to  that  Increated  Exemplar, 
beareth  thofe  three  Characters ,  Truth  yGoodnefs>  and  Vnityy 
which  all  thihgs  are  bound  to  reprefen t:,under  the  Penalty  of  be¬ 
coming  Nothing  ,  out  of  which  they  were  produced.  ’Tis  a 
Circle  (according  to  Trifmegift')  whofe  Centre  is  every  where0  ahd 
Circumference  no  where  5  which  poffibly  mov’d  Galen  to  term 
Man  the  Centré  of  Mixt  Bodies  ,  and  all  Antiquity,  a  Link 
Worlds  and  made  Saint  Thomas  fay,  that  Man  hath  been  united 
hypojiaticatly  to  God  the  SoH^  who  is  the  Idea  of  the  Father^  for  the 
rejoyningof  aU  theproduffiions  of  the  world  to  their  firfl  Frinciple. 
Here  he  fell  into  Divinity,  but  he  was  admoniftfd  to  obferve  the 
Rules  appointed  by  this  AJfembly,  to  keep  as  far  off  aspoffible 
from  fuch  Matters  3  and  fo  he  ended,  when  he  had  mention’d 
the  order  that  is  obferv’d  in  the  a&ions  of  that  Idea,  (which  faid 
he)  a&eth  firft  upon  the  Intelligences  as  neareft  approaching  to 
its  pure  Nature  ;  they  upon  the  Heavens  yhdh  upon  the  Elements , 
and  thefe  upon  mixt  bodies* 

The  Fourth  added,  That  that  Idea  is  a  Caufe  not  onely  in  Na¬ 
tural  Things,  but  alfo  in  Artificial.  As  in  the  building  of  a 
Houfe,  the  Idea  which  the  Architect  hath  ip  his  Mind  excit  ed  his 
Will ,  and  this  Commands  the  Motive-faculty  of  the  Members, 
or  thofè  of  his  Laborours,  todifpofe  the  Stones,  Timber,  and 
Morter  3  which  entring  into  the  Competition  of  the  Building, 
cannot  (Tor  theReafonabove-mention’d  )  be  Caufes  of  it,  as 
neither  can  the  proportion  and  form . 

An  Other  faid,  That  if  thé  Idea  be  a  Caufe,  (which  cannot  be 
but  in  Artificial  Things)  it  muff  be  the  Formal ,  and  not  the  Effi¬ 
cient  3  fince  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  original ,  in  imitationof 
which  the  Artificer  labours  3  and  fince  the  work  derives  its  form 
from  that  Idea  which  is  the  Copy. 

It 
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It  was  added  by  a  Sixth,  That  the  Idea  is  no  Caufe,  but  the 
true  Eflence  of  Things  ,  and  the  firft  obje&ive  Verity  which 
precedes  all  Knowledge  Humane,  but'  not  Divine  y  and  is  onely 
hereby  diftind  from  ‘Nothings  in  that  it  is  known  by  God  :  which 
futeth  not  with  "Nothings  from  which  any  thing  cannot  be  diftin* 
guifh’d  5  but  it  muft  be ,  if  not  in  Alt,  at  lead:  in  Power. 

The  Seventh,  amplifying  . touching  ideas,  faid.  That  upon  the 
Knowledge  of  them  depend  all  Sciences  and  Arts,  but  efpecially 
all  what  Men  call  Inventions,  which  are  nothing  lefs  then  fuch  >, 
becaufe ’tis  no  more  poffible  to'inveht  fome  thing  new,  then  to 
create  fqme  rfubftance,  and  make  fome  thing  of  nothing.  But 
as  all  things  arè  made  by  Tranfmutation0  fo  no  Novelty  is  produc’d 
by  Imitation  ,  either  of  things  which; are  really  exiftent ,  or, 
which  our  Mind  frames  and  conne&s  5  as  of  a  Mountain 
and  Gold,  it  makes  a  Golden  Mountain.  Thus  the  four  moft 
Excellent  Inventions  of  the  Modern  Ages  5  The  Compafs,  the 
Gun ,  Printings  and  PerfyeCtive-glaffis  ^  the  two  former  were  de¬ 
riv’d  from  Experiments  of  the  Load-ftone,  £om  the  effed  of 
fhooting  Trunks?  and  Fire.  As  for  Printings  what  is  the  Matrice, 
wherein  the  Founders  caff  their  Charafters,  or  thofe  Charaders 
compos’d  in  a  flat  Form,  as  alfo  Copper-cuts,  but  a  perfed  Ex¬ 
emplar  and  Idea,  which  is  communicated  fully  tor  all  its  in¬ 
dividuals  ?  And  Perfpedive-glafTes  are  nothing  but  ordinary  ones 
multiply’d.  y,: 

Another  faid ,  That  Caufes cannot  be  known  at  all  5  whence 
It  comes  to  pafs  that  we  have  no  certain  Knowledge  $  Now  to 
ktiow,  is  to  know  a  thing  by  its  Caufes,  For  the  Vniverfal  Efficient 
Caufe  is  above  us ,  and  furpafleth  the  capacity  of  our  Under- 
Handing  5  and  hence  all  the  other  inferiour  and  fubordinate  ones 
are  unknown,  becaufe  their  Caufe  is  not  known.  The  Finally 
not  in  our  power,  and  being  not  fo  cannot  be  known ,  becaufe 
knowing  prefuppofeth  being .  Formes  4od  Specif  cal  Differences. 
are  hidden  to  us.  The  Matter  is  fo  unknown,  and  fo  little  a  things 
that  even  Arijiotle  could  not  define  it,  laving  by  what  it  is  not ,  or 
by  Analogy  and  Proportion  to  other  things  5  Butfince  Propor¬ 
tion  cannot  be  but  between  two  things  equally  known,  and 
the  Firfi  Matter  being  not  fo,  (fo  much  as  the  Wax,  to  which, 
for  Example,  it  is  compar’d)  our  Mind  cannot  comprehend  that 
Analogy.  ;  ; 

The  Ninth  faid.  That  the  Elements  (  which  he  held  to  be  the 
Firji  Matter)  are  ingenerable  and  incorruptible  $  Mixt  Bodies  be¬ 
ing  nothing  elfe  but  thole  Elements  United  in  fundry  fafhions. 
That  this  HarmonicalVnion  and  Symmetry  is  the  form  of  Mixt?, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  certain  Mode  or  Fajhion  of  Being  :  Whence 
in  all  kind  of  Generation ,  there  being  no  Subjiantial  Mutation , 
but  onely  a  Conjunction  and  Separation  of  the  Elements , 
there  is  no  other  Caufe. but  their  Matter,  Which  is  thus  prov’d 
to  be  the  Firji }  becaufe  if  there  be  a  fécond  granted,  then  as 
JBrafs,  being  the  Matter  of  a  Statue,  that  ufthave  another 

Matter, 
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Matter,  and  this  is  a  Third,  and  fo  to  Infinity  5  unlefs  anbVirjt 

be  acknowledg’d.  /  '  —  ' 

The  Tenth  laid.  That  if  a  Material  Caufe  be  admitted,  the 
Three  other  muft  be  admitted  alfo.  For  Matter  naturally  defir¬ 
ing  Formes,  it  is  alter’d  from  one  into  another,  and  that  Altera¬ 
tion  cannot  arife  from  it  felf:  For  Nothing  is  altered  by  it  felf 
but  by  an  other.  It  comes  then  from  fome  Agent  which  moves 
that  Matter,  and  which  is  the  Efficient  Caufe  ^  which  cannot  do 
any  thing  in  vain,  but  for  fome  End ,  and  this  is  the  Final  Caufe. 

This  End  is  in  Natural' Things  the  fame  with  the  Form,  and  dif¬ 
fers  not  from  it  but  according  to  our  manner  of  Under  handing,- 
For  the  End  of  Generation  is  the  Form  of  the  Thing  generated  $ 
and  that  very  Formis  the  End  of  Generation.  Wherefore,  admit¬ 
ting  the  Matter,  the  other  Three  cannot  be  excluded. 

Here  they  pafs’d  to  the  Second  Point  defign’d  for  this  Confe-  ^ 

rence,  upon  which  many  Opinions  of  divers  Authors  were  al-  thae”Z 
ledged  5  Some  attributing  the  Zeal  for  our  own  Judgements' to  zealous  for 
the  Antipathy  which  is  found  in  contrary  Humours ,  caus'd  by  the  our  orvn 
diverfity  of  Temper,  and  thele  by  the  oppofition  of. the  Opinions, 
Heavenly  Bodies  :  Efpecially  when \Saturn^  that  obftinate  and 
melancholly  Planet  is  predominant  there.  Others  refer  d  it .  to 
Ambition,  following  the  conceit  of  thole  who  think  there  is  a 
Heap  of  Honour  in  the  World,  to  which  every  one  hath  his  right, 
and  of which  there  is  lefs  left  to  others  when  fome  are  fuffer’d  to 
take  a  great  deal.  One  aferib’d  it  to  the  fubtiltÿ  of  the  Mind, 
which  leeks  to  fport  it  felf  in  new  conceits,  and  having  produc’d 
them  will  not  feem  to  want  means  to  defend  them.  And  he 
obferv’d  that  this  Cantharides  of  Opinaftry  adheres  ufually 
to  the  goodlieft  flowers ,  there  being  otherwife  nothing  more 
heceflary  to  the  evidencing  of  Truth  then  conteft  in  which  we 
propofe  to  our  felves  to  find  it. 

After  this,'  One  explicated  that  which  gave  occafion  to  the 
Qneftion,  in  this  manner.  Men  defire  nothing  but  Good  f  du  * 

ftinguifh’d  into  Honoury  Profit ,  and  Pleafure.  None  ©f  which 
Three  are  gotten  by  obftinacy  in  an  erronious  conceit,  especially 
when  it  is  known  for  fuchy  But,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  fhame 
in  it,  one  lbleth  his  credit  by  it  many  times,  but  ahvayes  the 
time,  and  renders  himfelf  unacceptable  to  the  hearers,  as  tis 
feen  in  Scholaftick  Difputes.  Whence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  a 
Scholar  brought  up'indiefe  wranglings  never  begins  to  be 
efteem’d  in  company  till  he  has  laid  à  fide  that  ill  qtkdity  of  Never*- 
yielding.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  Ingenuous  decline 
thofe  Afperities  by  words  of  yieldance  even  in  things  wherein 
they  have  apparently  moftofReafon  on  their  fide.  A  nd  when 
they  are  miftaken,  as  a  metled  Hoîfe-râther  rids  hinafelf  out  of 
the  Plough  then  ftayes  there  y  'So  ’tis  proper  to  a  ftrong  Mind  to 

betake  to  a  better  Sentiment  then  its  own,  without  flicking  at 
-thefear  which  the  weaker  are  poilefs'd  with,  left  they  fhould  be  . 

blam  u 
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blam’d  for  having  been  fubje<ft  to  err  either  inf  aft  or  in  right: 
Remembring  that  \\s  incident  to  Humanity  to  err,  but  Diabo¬ 
lical  to  perfevere  in  a  fault.  Hippocrates  hath  freely  told  his  own. 
St.  Auguftin  hath  made  a  Book  purpofely  of  his  Retrattations^  and 
after  him  Cardan ,  and  many  other  great  perfonages.  Every  one 
knows  this,  every  one  commends  it  rather  then  Opiniaflry  5  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  effeft,  very  few  people  pra&ife  it.  Which 
might  be  excus’d  by  the  ftrong  Paffion  for  particular  interests, 
if  Men  gave  their  Opinions  in  a  Matter  which  concern’d  their  or 
their  Friend’s  Eftate,8cc.  But  I  account  it  ftrange  in  a  Queftion 
which  imports  no  benefit  at  all  to  any  perfon,as  in  that  about  the 
Idea's  which  we  were  newly  fpeaking  of. 

The  next  found  fome  fcruple  in  the  Thefis  :  for  that  it  feem’d 
impofiible  to  him  for  a  Man  not  be  concern’d  for  his  Good  $ 
Now  his  Good  is  that  his  judgement  be  alwayes  efteemed.  Nor 
matters  it  that  he  may  be  miftaken  in  his  conceit  of  that  Good  ^ 
for  it  fufficeth  that  he  judge  it  fuch  :  Obje&s  of  the  Will  being 
to  the  Underftanding,  as  Colours  are  to  Light ,  this  doth  not 
give  them  their  Eflence  of  Colour,  but  they  hold  that  from  their 
own  Principle  5  but  it  imparts  the  being  vifible,  or  visibility,  to 
them:  So  the  Underftanding  gives  not  to  the  Objefts  of  the 
Will  that  futablenefs  wherein  the  Nature  of  Goodconfifts, 
they  have  that  from  their  own  ftock  and  Nature  }  but  it  gives 
them  Amability  or  Appetibility,  or,  to  fpeak  better,  the  being 
amiable  or  defirable.  For  knowing  fuch  convenience  or  futa¬ 
blenefs,  it  judgeth  the  futable  thing  amiable  $  So  that  as  foon 
as  ’  tis  judg’d  fuch,  *tis  defired  as  a  Good.  Now  Man  judging 
it  a  Good  to  have  his  Opinion  follow’d,  willeth  it  as  fuch  5  and 
as  a  thing  wherein  he  hath  the  high  eft  intereft.  ForMgn,as 
Man,  hath  no  Good  more  Eminent  then  to  Know,  Judge;  and 
*  give  his  Sentence  of  Things»  ’tis  his  utmoft  Natural  End. 
Moreover,  Truth  which  is  the  Refult  of  that  Good,  is  defin’d  a 
Meafure  ,  Adequatenefs ,  and  Correfpondence  of  our  Under¬ 
ftanding  and  the  Thing  known,  attributing  to  it  nothing  Extrin- 
fical,  and  abftradting  from  it  nothing  that  is  its  own.  Now  a  Man 
that  hath  judg’d,  ana  given  his  advice  ,  at  leaft  according  to  his 
Apprehenfion,  feeing  that  advice  rejected,  falls  into  a  double 
intereft  5  One  ariftng  from  the  charitable  inclination  which  he 
hath  for  the  good  of  him  that  confults  him ,  whom  he  feeth 
likely  tomifearryby  not  following  his  advice  v  The  other  being 
his  own  proper  intereft,  for  that  the  fleighting  his  advice  is  a  ta*- 
cite  accufing  him  of  failing  in  a  Thing  Eflential  to  his  End,  and 
calling  him  a  Monfter,  or  Fault  of  Nature.  For  as  a  Monfteris 
call’d  a  Fault  of  Nature,  becaufe  the  Agents  producing  it  have 
fliptand  gone  awry  out  of  the  way  which  fhe  had  ;  preferib’d  and 
fcored  out  to  them:  So  Man  not  judging  as  he  ought, deviates  out 
of  the  way  which  leadeth  to  his  End.  This  is  it  which  makes  him 
fo  fenfible  of  the  fleighting  of  his  advice,  which  fleighting  feems 
to  conclude  that  he  hath  ill  judged  3  and  is  a  Ly  at  in  his  Know- 
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ledge.  And  hence  it  is  laid  that  our  French  cannot  endure  a 
Lye,  by  which  a  Man  is  imply ’d  to  have  no  Underftanding  nor 
ability  to  judge}  feeing  a  Lye  is  Qppofite  to  that  Truth  which  I 
(poke  of.  For  the  fame  Reafon  a  Man  is  offended  with  being 
called  Fool,  that  is,  ftupid  and  unable  to  judge  }  in  Revenge 
of  which  Injury,  and  to  render  the  like,  he  often  gives  a  Cuff], 
which  ftricketh  upon  the  Seat  of  Wifedom,the  Face }  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  Solomon ,  the  Wifedom  of  a  Man  Ihineth  in  his  Counte¬ 
nance  :  Therefore  our  Lord  faith  in  the  Gofpel,  that  he  who 
calleth  his  Brother  Fool  is  liable  to  Hell,  for  that  he  impeachith 
the  goodly  luftre  of  Gods  Image,  which  confifteth  in  Judge¬ 
ment  and  Knowledge }  which  he  who  calleth  Fool,obfcureth  and 
bringeth  in  doubt. 

The  Third  faid.  That  the  Reafon  why  we  are  fo  zealous  for 
our  Opinions,  is.  For  that  we  love  all  that  proceedeth  from  our 
felves,  and  particularly  our  Children,  in  whom  we  fee  pour- 
tray’d  fomewhat  of  our  own  Images }  So  our  Opinions  and 
Conceptions  being  the  fruits  of  our  Mind,  we  love  them  with 
Paffion.  Whence  alfo  Men  are  more  lovers  of  the  wealth  which 
they  have  acquir’d  themfelves,  then  of  that  which  they  inbêrit. 
But  the  Reafon  why  we  are  fo  zealous  of  our  opinions,though  we 
know  they  are  falfe,  is.  That  the  more  falfe.  Things  are,the  more 
they  are  their  own.  For  a  true  Opinion  is  ours  indeed,  but  not 
altogether ,  for  it  is  alfo  in  the  Thing  }  Whereas  that  which  is  falfe 
is  onely  ours,  fince  it  hath  no  foundation  in  the  Thing,  but 
meerly  in  our  Mind  which  imagines  it  to  be ,  though  it  be  not . 
Whence  it  is  that  there  is  no  Religion  nor  Herefie  fo  falfe  ,  but 
have  had  their  Authors  and  followers.Yea,’tis  chiefly  in  this  kind 
of  Judgement  that  we  will  nop  be  controll’d}  But  Authorities, 
Reafons,  Experiences,  and  alfo  punifhments  being  ineffectual, 
caufe  it  to  be  conjectur’d  that  there  is  fbmething  more  then 
Humane  therein.  For  our  Mind,  which  of  it  felf  is  pleas’d  with 
lublime  Things  ,  fuch  as  they  are  which  concern  Religion  ,  is 
the  more  zealous  of  them  the  more  falfe  they  are ,  as  being  alto¬ 
gether  our  own. 

The  following  Speakers  refer ’d  the  Caufe  to  the  difficulty  of 
defacing  that  which  is  engraven  in  our  Underftanding  }  To  our 
being  grounded  in  Different  Principles ,  to  the  habit  which  fome 
haveof  contradicting  all  propofals  of  others}  like  the  Woman 
of  whom  Poggio  the  Florentine  fpeaks,  who  being  drowned $  her 
Hufband  went  to  feek  her  up  the  ftream  ,  becaufe  {he  fell  into 
the  River  far  below }  and  to  thofe  who  advertis’d  him  to  feek  her 
downwards ,  he  anfwer’d  *  That  they  did  not  know  his  wives 
Humour  :  For  fince  others  floated  down  according  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  River,  {he  would  infallibly  afcend  againft  the  ftream 
of  the  water,  j 

The  Third  Hour  was  fpent  in  the  Report  of  the  Poem  deli¬ 
ver’d  to  be  examin’d  in  the  preceeding  Conference }  the  Author 
of  which  was  the  more  commended  for  fo  great  a  Performance* 
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in  that  there  hath  not  appeared  in  our  Age  fo  long-winded  a 
Poem  :  Whereof  the  fault  was  attributed  to  the  nicenefs  of  the 
Witts  of  thele  Times,  impatient  of  long  reading,  and  the  too 
exaft  manner  of  writing  wholly  turn’d  into  points,  the  continua- 
>  tion  of  which  is  next  to  impoflible. 

Amongft  other  Inventions,  was  offer’d  that  of  an  Infiniment 
which  fo  magnifieth  a  fpecies,  that  a  Flea  appears  in  it  of  the  big- 
nefs  and  form  of  a  Rat,  and  the  little  wormes  which  are  found  in 
all  kinds  of  good  Vinegar,  of  thebignefsofEeles. 

For  that  One  had  fpoken  otherwife  of  the  Firji  Matter  then 
they  do  in  the  Schools,  and  there  had  not  been  fhfficient  Infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Propofalmade  in  the  laft  Conference  touching  a 
Perpetual  Motion,  they  were  appointed  for  the  Subje&s  of  the 
next.  •  ’  " 


CONFERENCE  IV. 


i. 

Of  the  Firji 
Matter , 


I.  Of  the  Firji  Matter.  1 1.  Of  Perpetual  Motion. 

THe  Entrance  into  the  former  of  thefe  Subjects  was  made 
in  this  manner.  We  fhould  be  too  fenfual  Philofophers, 
if  we  believ’d  nothing  but  what  we  fee  ,  though  alfo  we  fee  the 
Firft  Matter,  but  *tis  as  the  Ancients  faid  Proteus  was  feen, name¬ 
ly,  in  fo  many  formes  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  his  own, 
and  yet  he  was  never  deftitute.  So  I  fee  the  Firji  Matter  under 
the  form  of  a  Man,  aHorfe,  a  Tree,  aftone,  and  yet  the  (lone, 
Tree,  Horfe,  Man,  are  not  the  Form  of  that  Firft  .Matter,  for  it 
hath  none:  Otherwife,  if  I  conceive  it  cloth’d  with  one  Angle 
Form,  ’tis  then  call’d  Second  Matter.  Neverthelefs  they  differ 
not  really  one  from  the  other  5  no  more  then  a  Man  naked,  and 
afterwards  clothed.  The  Firji  is  the  common  subject  of  Subtfan- 
tial  For  me  s  2  and  remaineth  both  before  and  after  Corruption. 

The  Second  faid.  That  as  God  is  Incomprehenfible,  by  rea- 
fbnof  his  exceeding  Grandeur  5  fo  is  this  Firji  Matter ,  by  reàfbn 
of  its  bafenefs  and  lownefs  5  which  makes  it  of  all  Things  of 
the  world  neereft  to  Nothings  conceivable  by  its  obfeurity 
alone,  as  the  night  which  we  begin  to  fee  when  we  no  longer 
fee  any  thing  elfe.  Whence  it  followes  that  we  cannot  fay  what 
it  is y  but  onely  what  it  is  not. 

The  Third  faid,  That  as  Inachtss0  Father  of  Jo,  feekinghis 
Daughter,  found  her  Name  written  every  where  :  For  being 
turn’d  into  a  Heifer,  whofe  Foot  is  cloven,  with  the  Paftern 
(he  grav8d  an  O,  and  with  the  cleft  an  I ,  and  fo  form’d  Io.  Ne- 
a  nnue  verthelefs  her  Father  knew  her  not  5  for  (he  was  under  a  form 
Tide™  quod -  which  cover’d  and  hid  the  (hapes  and  lines  of  her  vifage  :  Juft  fo 
-  cunque  mo.  is  the  Firji  Matter  found  written  every  where.  For  of  it  (bet- 
7^ter2lucan,  ter  then  of  Jupiter  )  we  may  lay  that  it  is  whatfoever  thou  (eeft, 

and 
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and  whatfoever  is  mov’d  is  Matter:  But  being  cover d  with 
a  form,  and  involv’d  with  the  attires  that  follow  it,  it  cannot  be 
feen  in  the  pure  and  naked  Nature  of  F irft  Matter.  And  juft  as  in 
a  loaf  of  Bread,  theLeven  which  fermented  it  is  there,  though 
kneaded  and  temper’d  in  the  mais  of  Meal,  m  which  ltfeemeth 
loft-  For  being  diflolv'd  it  turnestoit  felf,  and  into  its  own 
Nature,  the  whole  Mafs  wherein  it  is  incorporated  :  And  as  in 
Cheefe,  the  Rennet  ("though  diffolv  d  and  mixt  in  the  Milk) 
ceafes  not  to  be  there;  yea,  draws  toits  Nature  the  fubftance 
into  which  it  was  liquifi'd  :  So  the  Firft  Matter,  though  it  feem 
to  have  loft  its  being  by  entring  into  the  Comp onkd  ,  retames 
the  fame  notwithftanding,  and  alfo  draws  all  to  it  felf,  rendnng 
material  what  ever  it  is  joyn’d  to.  And  although  it  be  not  vifi- 
ble  or  perceptible  when  ’tis  alone, yet  it  is  realm  the  Compound, 
in  which  it  puts  off  the  Name  of  First,  and  takes  that  of  Second. 
We  prove  this  Firft  Matter  from  the  Neceffity  of  a  Common  Sub¬ 
ject  in  all  Mutations,  out  of  which  the  Agents ,  which  deftroy 

the  formes  oppofite  to  their  own,  may  draw  forth  thofe  which 

they  will  produce  ;  which  is  the  term  of  their  Adion  :  Other- 
wife  Things  muft  become  nothing,  topafs  from  one  being  to 
another  y  which  would  prefuppofe  Creation  and  deftroy  thofe 
Two  Maximes,  That  a  Thing  cannot  he  reduc  d  into  Nothing  ;  and 
Of  Nothing  Ü  not  made  fomething.  It  is  defin  d  An  Imperfect  and 
Incomplete  Subftance,  the  Firft  Subjctt  of  Natural  Thing,  which 
are  compos’d  of  it  as  an  Internal  and  Effential  part,  not  by  acci¬ 
dent.  Its  quality  is  to  be  a  pure  Fajftve  Power,  which  is  nothing 
diftind  from  it  felf,  but  is  taken  for  aThing  begun  and  not  per- 
fected  5  yet  defign’d  to  be  fmilhed  by  the  Supervening  of  the 
Form,  and  the  interpofing  of  Agents ,  who  by  their  activities 
drawing  the  Form  out  of  the  bofome  of  it,perfed  and  accomplifti 
it.  It  ferves  for  two  purpofes  :  Firft, To  give  durance  and  Conftft- 
ence  to  all  Things,  which  laft  fo  much  the  longer  as  their  Matter 
is  lefs  compounded;  That  is  to  fay,  efs  alienated  from  ns  nakeff 
and  pure  Nature  of  Firft  Matter  :  As  it  appears  in  the  Heavens 
and  the  Elements,  which  I  conceive  are  not  changed  one  into 
another.  In  the  Second  place  it  ferves  Agents  for  to  aft ,  and 
Patients  to  refill.  Whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  more  corn- 
pad  and  clofe  their  Matter  is,  the  more  powerfully  they  refill  . 
As  appears  in  a  hot  Iron  which  burnes  tnovc  then  common  ame  5. 
in  Water  which  moiftens  more  then  aire,  though  it  e  e  s  umt  ■> 
and  in  Steel,  which  refills  more  then  Lead. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  to  know  what  this  Firft  Matter  is,  it 
behoveth  to  proceed  thereunto  by  the  way  of  the  Senjes, _  and 
then  examine  whether  Keafon  can  corred  what  they  have  didat- 
ed  to  us.  Now  our  Senfes  tell  us  that  moll  part  of  mixt  Bodies  are 
refolved  into  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury  ;  And  the  UiymUtsat 
firm,  thatthefe  Three  Bodies  cannot  be  reduced  into  any  othpr 
Matter  by  any  Artifice.  But  Keafon  correding  Senfe  teacheth 
us,  that  though  thefe  Three  Bodies  are  Cbymig.^fc 
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Principles,  yet  they  are  not  Firti  Principles ,  nor  the  true  First 
Matter  >  for  that  all  Bodies  are  not  made  of  them  fas  ’tis  feen  in 
the  Coeleftial)  and  they  may  yet  be  reduc’d  into  another  Matter, 
"vitt*  into  the  Elements.  For  in  Sulphur  there  is  Fire ,  lecing  it  is 
inflamable  j  And  it  hath  alfo  lbme  Aqueous  or  Terreftrial  Sub- 
fiance  which  makes  vifible  that  Fire.  Likewife  there  is  Fire  in 
Salt,  feeing  it  is  tart  and  biting,  and  according  to  the  Chy mills 
the  fubjed  of  natural  heat  :  There  is  Water  too,  foritmelteth5 
and  it  extinguifheth  Fire  :  There  is  alfo  Earth  in  it,  for  it  is  dry5 
fixt,  compad,  and  weighty.  Wherefore  Reafon  leading  us  as 
far  as  the  Elements,  it  remaineth  to  conlider  whether  we  inuft 
Hop  there,  or  go  yet  further,  to  find  out  a  Matter  into  which 
thefe  are  reduc  d.  But  not  finding  any,  I  conceive  they  mnft  be 
the  FirSi  Matter. 

The  Fifth  reply*d,That  the  Elements  being  complété  Subftan- 
ees,  and  confequently  compounded  of  Matter  and  Form,  we  miitt 
not  flop  there,  but  go  further  in  learch  of  that  firft  and  ultimate 
fubjed  of  all  Natural  Mutations  j  it  being  inconfiftent ,  that  a 
Compound  of  Matter  and  Form  fhould  be  but  one  ofthofeTwo. 

The  fixth  held.  That  Water  is  the  FirSi  Matter ,  if  not  the 
Elementary,  at  leaf!  the  Æthereal  Water,  which  was  for  that 
purpole  created  firft  :  The  Holy  Scripture  witneffing,  that  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth  :  Where  the 
Hebrew  word  that  is  render’d  Heaven  lignifie  The  Waters  h  and 
Tis  added  That  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  Waters.  More- 

©ver,our  Life  confifteth  folcly  in  Humidity,  which  failing.  Death 
enfueth. 

The  Seventh  faid.  That  the  FirH  Matter  being  a  Thing  moft 
impèrfed,  and  leaf!  adive,  fuch  as  the  Earth  is  too,  (he  ought 
rather  to  bear  that  Name  then  any  ©f  the  Elements.  Tolhcw 
further  that  the  Elements  are  the  FirSi  Matter ,  it  was  alledg’d 
that  they  are  not  tranfmuted  one  into  another,  but  are 
ingenerable,  and  incorruptible  i  that  confequently  in  every 
kind  of  Generation  or  Corruption  there  is  not  made  any 
Subfiantial  Mutation  ,  but  only  an  Vnion  or  Separation  of 
the  Elements  $  And  therefore  it  is  not  needful  to  recur  to  ano¬ 
ther  F irfi  Matter  that  may  be  Permanent  under  all  Mutations 
lince  Entities  are  not  to  be  multiply  d  without  necejjity.  For  as  to 
the  former,  They  are  not  tranftnuted  one  into  another,  becaufe 
before  the  Tranfinutation ,  or  Subfiantial  Generation  of  a 
Thing,  Alteration  is  requifite,  that  is,  the  Introdudion  of 
SLHajp  and  Dijpojitions  futable  to  the  Form  which  is  to  be  pro- 
.  r  Example,  before  Fire  be  turn’d  into  Water,  Air 
or  Earth,  it  muft  firft  receive  Cold ,  Moifture,  and  Gravity" 
which  are  the  Qualities  futable  to  thofe  Formes  which  it  is  to  re- 

^1îî\bTUt-Âhisis,impoffible  :  For  Fire, while  it  is  Fire, cannot  be 
i-oid,  Moift,  and  Heavy.  As  for  the.  Second,  viz.  That  the 
Elements  are  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  he  fhew’d  it  by 
mis  other  Example.  From  Wood  that  burnes  proceed  the  Four 
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Elements,  or  Four  different  Natures  correfpondéîit  to  them  vh 
Flame,  Smoke,  Liquor,  andAfhes,  but  they  were  in  it  before"' 
hecaufe  they  could  not  be  produc’d  out  of  Nothing  •  And  in  the 
Conflagration  of  this  Wood  there  is  onelÿ  thè  Fire  that  Atts 
which  being  Hot,  Light,  and  Dry,  cannot  produce  fuch  Things 
as  are  contrary  tp  it  felf. 

Here  Experiences asalledg’d  again!!'  him  5  which  evidenced'! 
that  Water  upon  the  Fire  is  turn’d  into  Vapour,  and  then  into 
A, r  that  Air  .sturnd  into  Fire;  andfo  of  the  other  Elements. 

But  he  rep  y  d.  That  the  Water  is  not  turn'd  info  Vapour  or 
into  Air;  but  the  Fire  mfinuating  and  joy  nine  it  felf  with  the 
Water  frames  that  Vapour ,  compofed  Actually  of  Water  and 
Fire  Whence  when  you  put  a  Co  ver  upon  a  Dilh  ofhot  Viands, 
the  Particles  ofF ire  which  are  m  thofe  Vapours, being  fubtle  pah 
through  the  Pores  of  the  Cover,  and  fever  themfelves  from 
thofe  of  the  Water;  which  being  unable  to  pals  through  too, 
by  reafon  of  their  grofnefs ,  they  adhere  to  the  upper  part  of  it 
In  like  manner,  faidhe,  when  the  Air  feemesfet  on  fire,  'è  not 
chang d  or  turn’d  into  Fire,  but  onely  the  Particles  of  Fire 
which  were  dilpers’d  here  and  there  in  the  Air,become  collected 
and  united  together.  And  when  the  Fire  difappears,  if  proceeds 
from  its  Particles  being  diffus’d  amorigftthe  other  Particles  of 
Air,  Water,  and  Earth. 

_. The  La£  hrengthned  this  Opinion,  faying  ,  That  the  pure 
Elements  have  the  fame  Proprieties  that  are  attributed  to  the 
Firfi  Matter-,  and  (amongft  the  reft)  fall  not  under  the  percep¬ 
tion  or  Seme.  Yea,  that  tis  as  hard  to  fee  a  pure  Element  as  to 
leeth  e  Firit  Matter.  For  the  Elementary  Fire  (ex  or.)  cannot  be 
otpos  d  to  the  Air, nor  the  Air  to  the  Water, nor  the  Water  to  the 
Earth,  (and  much  lefs  thofe  which  are  contrary  to  one  another  ) 
without  being  alter’d  by  their  mutual  (Mr  that  is  to  fay  with¬ 
out  lofing  their  Nature  of  Element;  which,  moreover,  cannot 

be  known  by  the  Senles,  unlcfs  by  its  Second  gntahties  ;  which 
ariling  from  the  mixture  of  the  F irït ,  it  follows  that  the  Ele¬ 
ments  which  have  no  other  cannot  be  the  object  of  our  Senfes 
For  the  FirSl  Qualities  would  not  be  perceptible  by  our  Senfes" 
it  they  lodg’d*  in  a  Simple  Element.  As  it  appears  by  the  flame’ 
oi  AquaVtU,  which  burnes  not  by  reafon  of  the  thinnefs  of  its 
Matter*  By  After,  which  while  it  is  making,  is  more  Lieht  then 
heavy;  Byth  et  Aire,  which  dyes  inffead  oï  moiftning,  and  yet 
is  call  d  the  First  Humid  Body  ;  rtnd  by  Water,  which  following 

the  qualities  of  the  Neighbouring  Bodies,  thews  that  it  cannot 

be  term  d  of  it  felf  either  hot  or  cold. 

At  the  Second  Hour  it  was  faid,  That  the  Perpetual  Motion  1 1. 
n>  which  this  Hour  was  defign’d,  is  not  meant  of  Motion  to  Sub-  Of  Per  find 
stance,  which  is  Generation  and  Corruption,  bv  reafon  of  which  Muhn, 
t  /impounded  Bodies  are  in  Perpetual  Motion  ;  For  in  Corrupti¬ 
ble  i  hings,  every  Moment  is  a  degree  of  Corruption.  Nor  is  it 


meant  1 
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meant  of  Motion  to  Quantity ,  which  is  Augmentation,  and  Di¬ 
minution  ;  nor  ofthat rhich  is  mode  to  Quality  which  is  Alta  a- 
iion  but  of  Local  Motion.  And  again  ,  the  Inquiry  is  not 
about  the  poffibility  of  Local  Motion  in  Animals,  nor  about 
running-water ,  or  Fire,  to  whom  it  is  natural;  as  appears  in 
Mills  which  are  upon  Rivers,  and  T urn-fpits,  or  Engines,  which 
the  Smoke  caufeth  to  turn  about.  Wherefore  his  Invention 
who  exactly  faftned  a  Girdle  to  his  ik.n,  which  rifing  and  felling 
as  he  took  his  breath,  l'erv’d  fora  perpetual  fpring  to  a  Watch 

hiintr  at  it  (which  by  that  means  needed  not  winding  up) 
was  not  the  Perpetual  Motion  which  we  mean.  No  more  was 
that>which  proceeded  from  the  wings  of  a  little  Wind-mill, plac  d 
at  the  mouth  of  a  Cave,  which  the  Vapeur  continually  iflumg 
forth,  caus’d  alwayes  to  move.  But  it  muft  be  lnafubjcct  natu¬ 
rally  unmoveable,  made  by  Art  to  continue  itsMotion  :  And 
thisisprov’d  poffible,  I.  Becaufe,as  Hermes  faith, That  which  is 
Mow  isms  that  which  is  above  ;  No  w  we  tee  above  the  Perpetual 
Motion  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  by  example  of  which  itis  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  Motion  muft  be  Circular.  Inthe  Second  place. 
Nature  hath  not  given  us  a  defire  of  Things  impoffible.  Now, 
an  infinite  number  of  good  wits  (hew  by  their  fearch  the idefire 
which  they  have  of  it.  Thirdly ,  it  is  held  that  Archimedes  had  it 
whence  it  was  feign’d  that  Jupiter  was  jealous  of  him.In  the  Fourth 
place,  it  feems  that  if  a  very  uniform  Circle  could  be  put  ex- 
aftl  v  upon  a  Pivot  or  Spindle ,  and  were  fet  in  Motion,  it  would 
never  ftop  any  more  then  the  Heavens,  becaufe  it  doth  not  poife 
or  gravitate  upon  its  Centre,  fo  long  as  it  is  turning,  (as  it  appears 
by  a  Stone,  which  poifeth  not  in  the  Circle  made  on  high  in 

turning  it  roundj)  and  fo  nothing  refiftmg  the  external  Agent, 

the  Motion  muftlaft  as  long  as  the  impreflion  laftetlr;  and  the 
impreffion  muftlaft  alwayes,  becaufe nothing,  refills  it  ;  but  on 
.  thecontrary,  the  Agitation  continues  it.  Thus  of  all  the  Models 
of  Engines7,  contriv’d  to  move  perpetually  we  fee  not  one 
that  makes  fo  much  as  one  turn  ;  Whereas  a  plain  wheel  makes 
above  a  thoufand,  though  it  be  not  exaiftly  placd  uponns 

Centre,  and  the  Poles  be  not  two  fimple  points  as  they  ought  to 
be,  if  that  Art  could  come  to  perfection  ;  in  which  Cale  the 

effèa  of  Perpetual  Motion  would  follow.  ... 

The  Second  faid.  That  he  held  it  for  impoffible,  for  that  mis 
repugnant, not  onely  as  to  theEfficient  Caufe,which  being  limite 
and  finite  cannot  produce  an  infinite  Effeft  ;  but  alio  as  to  the 
very  form  of  that  Motion,  which  muft  be  either  ZV/e»,  Circular, 
ov’Mixt.  If  it  be  Diretf,  it  will  be  made  from  oneteim  to 
another,  in  the  one  of  which  itsMotion  en  ing,  it  cannot  le 
perpetual.  And  becaufe  the  moft  certain  Principle  ot  this  Dirett 
Motion  cometh  from  Gravity,  which  tendeth  from  high  down¬ 
wards  s  when  it  fhall  be  arriv'd  there,  nothing  will  be  able  to 
mount  it  up  again,  Gravity  having  found  its  Centre  and  p  ace  > 

ox  if  the  Motion  be  violent,  the  impreffion  being  ended,  it  can¬ 
not 
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cannot  re-produce  it  felf  of  its  own  accord  in  the  Engine  »  (other- 
wife  it  would  be  animated  )  and  therefore  it  wilhceafe  froth 
Motion.  If  the  Motion  be  Circular ,  (as  in  this  effeff  it  would  be 
the  moft  proper  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Heavens)  this  moving 
Circle  (hall  be  in  all  parts  either  of  equal,  or  different  weight.  If 
it  be  equal  throughout,  it  (hall  not  turn  at  all  of  it  felf,  one  pari 
having  no  advantage  over  another ;  If  it  be  unequal,  and  there  be 
put  (for  example)  four  pound  to  raife  up  three,  it  will  happen 
that  when  the  greateft  weight  hath  gotten  the  lowed  place,  the 
lighter  parts  will  not  be  able  to  raife  Up  the  heavier;  and  fo  the 
Motion  will  have  an  End.  Now  if  the  Direct  and  Circular  Moti¬ 
on  are  incapable  of  this  perpetuity,  the  mixt  or  compounded  of 
both  (hall  be  fo  too.  So  that  it  feemeth  impoffible,  by  reafon  of 
the  gravity  of  the  matter  (not  to  mention  its  corruptibility)  to 
compofe  a  Machine  or  Engine  that  moves  alwayes.  And  were 
there  any  ground  to  think  of  it,  fome  have  conceiv'd  «might 
be  done  with  the  Load-done,  which  hath  a  Virtue  of  attrafting 
to  it  felf  on  one  (ide,and  driving  away  on  the  other ,  and  lo  by 
continuing  this  little  Motion  (  which  would  be  of  no  great  ene- 
fit)  it  might  render  the  fame  perpetual.  But  you  ordinarily  fee 
that  they  who  make  thefe  inquiries,  onely  find  refl  in  their  En¬ 
gines  and  Motion  in  their  brains,  whereas  they  hopd  the 

C°TheThird  faid.  That  it  appears  by  that  which  they  call,  the 
Roman  Balance,  that  the  fame  weight  hang’d  neer  the  Centre, 
weighes  lefs  then  when  it  is  more  diftant  from  it.  Confequently 
that  difpofing  the  weights  which  ft/all  be  round  a  wheel,  foas  to 
be  neer  the  Centre  abolit  one  half  thereof,  and  diftant  from  it 
the  other  half,  you  (hall  have  a  Terfetual  Motion,  which  ought 
nottobe  accounted  the  lefs  fuch,  though  the  Matter  (hould  laft 
but  a  year,  yea  but  a  day;  it  fufficing  for  a  night  to  that  name, 
that  it  lafts  as  long  as  its  Matter  ;  as  ’tis  feen  m  the  Vice  of  Archi¬ 
medes,  termed  without  End,  though  it  be  made  but  of  wood ,  not 
bv  reafon  of  its  lading, but  becaufe  the  Vicejbeing  apply  d  upon 
an  indented  wheel,  infteadof  entring  into  a  (crew  there  is  no 
railing  or  letting  it  down,  as  is  practis’d  in  thole  of  Prelies. 

He  prove!  itlurtherjFor  that  it  is  feen  that  by  the  help  ot  that 
Vice  without  End ,  by  the  infiniment  term  d  Folyfyaffon,  and 
others  of  the  like  Nature,  a  Child  may  eafilv  lift  up  a  weight  of 
roooo  pounds;  Yea,  even  to  Infinity,  could  the  ftrength  of  the 
Cordage  and  the  Inftruments  bear  it.  For  it  follows  that  it  a 
lefs  weight  can  lift  up  a  greater,  this  greater  will  lift  up  a  lels; 

which  will  be  the  Perpetual  Motion  which  we  inquire  atter. 

The  Fourth  reply'd.  That  this  Motion  feemed  to  himimpol- 
fibletofind,  not  for  its  being  unprofitable  (for  it  would  be  one 
of  the  greateft  helps  that  Art  could  afford  Alan  to  eafe  him  m 
his  labours)  but  becaufe  there  is  in  all  Arts  fome  thing  of  impol- 
fibility  i  as  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle  in  Geometry ,  in  RhetO" 
rick  the  perfeft  Orator,  the  Philofophers  Stone  in  Chymiltrj , 
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the  Çommon-wealth  of  Plato  in  Polity  ,  and  in  the  Mechanicks 
Perpetual  Motion.  And  whereas  it  is  faid  that  a  lefs  weight 
or  kfs  ftrength  can  lift  up  a  greater,  this  is  to  be  underftoed  in 
More  time :  So  that  what  is  gotten  in  ftrength  is  loft  in  time} 
which  comes  all  to  one,  F  or  Example,  one  Man,  or  one  hundred 
weight,  fhall  raife  as  high  in  one  hour, as much  weight  as  four  Men 
or  400.  weights  fhall  raife  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  any  Mechan- 
ick  Invention  whatfoever. 

The  LaftHour  was  imployed  in  the  mentioning  of  fome  En¬ 
gines  which  had  fome  likelihood  of  moving  themfelves  endlelly. 
And  amongft  others,  it  was  propos’d  ,  That  a  Wind-mill  ha¬ 
ving  a  large  wing,  which  the  wind  fhould  alwayes  drive  behind, 
as  it  doth  weather-cocks,  and  by  that  means  alwayes  prefent  its 
four  ordinary  fails  to  the  wind  ,  might  lift  up  fo  weighty  a 
burthen  whilft  the  wind  blows,  that  the  fame  burden  coming  to 
defeend  while  the  wind  ceafeth,  would  caufe  a  Motion  of  Con¬ 
tinual  Duration.  Which  alfo  may  be  more  eafily  practis’d  in  a 
Perpetual  Fountain,  by  help  of  a  Great  Refervor  which  (hould 
be  fill’d  by  help  of  the  wind,  and  be  emptying  it  felf  all  the  time 
that  it  bloweth  not. 

One  Demanded,  Whence  it  cometh  that  fome  are  inclin’d  to 
Mechanicks,  others  onely  to  Contemplation  and  Literature. 
It  was  anfwer  d,  that  this  proceeds  from  the  Rcfemblance  which 
,  their  Mind  hath  with  the  Things  which  they  affedt.  The  time 
being  pad  for  this  Conference,  thisQueftion  afforded  the  Sub¬ 
ject  to  the  next,  for  the  firft  point  concerning  Refemblance ,  and 
chiefly  that  of  kinred  one  to  another  ,  And  for  the  Sçcond,  Whe¬ 
ther  Letters  ought  tobe  joynd  with  Armes. 


L 

Of  lie  fern- 
blame , 


CONFERENCE  V. 

$$  ,  m  n  "  info:  *'  : 

I.  Of  Refemblance.  I  I.  Whether  it  behovetb 

to  joyn  Armes  to  Letters. 

UPon  the  Firft,  It  was  faid.  That  there  are  Three  Sorts  of 
Refemblance ,  viz.  Of  Species,  of  Sex,  and  of  Afpe&.  The 
Refemblance  of  Species  comes  from  the  Univecal  Caufe  deter¬ 
mined  to  produce  an  Effeft  like  to  it  felf.  That  of  Sex  comes 
from  the  Predominancy  either  of  the  Mafculine  or  Feminine 
Ceniture ,  or  from  the  weaknels  of  both  :  The  End  of  Nature 
being  alwayes  to  make  a  perfedt  work,  viz.  a  Male  }  to  which 
if  (he  cannot  attain,  (he  maketh  a  Female.  The  Refemblance  of 
Afyeiï,  for  individual )  which  is  that  we  are  fpeaking  of,  comes 
from  the  Formative  Virtue  inherent  in  the  Geniture,  which  being 
like  a  Quintefîènce  or  Extradfc  not  onely  of  all  the  parts  which 
contribute  to  its  Generation,  but  alfo  of  the  Spirits  which  accom¬ 
pany  ,  move  and  inform  it  in  fome  manner }  it  is  not  to  be  won- 

;  der’d 
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der’d  if  what  is  produc’d  thereof  bear  their  image  and  likened 
as  the  Vijible  Species  reprefenteth  the  luminous  or  coloured 
Thing  from  whence  it  proceedéth.  To  which  ifthe  Imagination 
alfo  concur,  it  fends  (fill  to  the  Fœtus  more  Spirits  then  there 
were  before  ^  which  being  the  Principal  Artificers  in  Formation, 
imprint  a  (hape  or  figure  upon  it  like  the  Body  from  whence 
they  dreamed,  and  of  which  themfelves  partake  in  fome  fort  5 
As  the  Water  which  iifueth  out  of  Pipes,  though  it  fpout  far, 
retaineth  the  form  thereof.  The  ftrength  of  which  Imagination 
is  too  great  to  doubt  of  5  being  fuch  as  it  is  able  to  change  the 
colour  of  a  Child,  and  to  caufe  fome  to  be  born  all  hairy ,  by  the 
fight  of  the  like  Objeds  :  Of  which  the  marks  which  are  imprint¬ 
ed  on  the  Bodies  of  Infants  in  the  womb  of  their  Mothers,  through 
fome  fuch  Imagination  are  fiifficient  proofs,  and  that  in  Brutes 

too. 

The  Second  faid,  That  indeed  this  is  an  Effed  of  the  Imagina¬ 
tion,  feeing  Galen  having  caus#d  the  pidure  of  a  white  Child  to 
be  hang’d  at  the  beds-feet  of  a  Moor- Lady  ,  (he  brought  forth 
a  Child  of  the  fame  colour.  And  befides  the  Example  of  I*- 
bans  fheep,  which  brought  forth  freaked  young,  by  reafon  of 
the  Rods  of  that  colour  plac’d  in  their  drinking-troughs }  Ex¬ 
perience  of  Hens,  who  bring  forth  white  Chickens  if  they  be  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Lkinen  while  they  brood,  venfieth  the  fame.  The 
way  that  that  Faculty  produceth  fuch  an  Effed  is  thus.  The 
Animal  Spirits  which  refide  in  the  Brain  Aide  thence  into  the 
whole  Body,  but  efpecially  into  the  Matrice,  by  reafon  of  the 
near  Sympathy  which  is  between  them  by  the  Nerves  of  the 
Sixth  Conjugation  which  unite  them,  and  render  Women  fub- 
je£f  tofo  many  lèverai  accidents,  whereof  the  field  of  Nature  is 
too  fertile.  The  Spirits  then  imprinting  their  qualities  into  that 
folid  part,  it  ferves  as  a  mould  for  the  forming  of  the  tender 
Embryo.  Which  is  not  to  be  underflood  of  Simple  Imagination, 
but  of  thole  upon  which  the  Mind  maketh  a  vehement  and  con¬ 
fiant  reflexion.  # 

The  Third  faid.  That  if  the  Imagination  contributed  any 
Thing  to  the  Refemblance ,  we  (hould  fee  no  unhandfome 
Children.  For  could  a  Man  beget  what  he  would,  he  would 
alwayes  make  it  refemble  fome  fair  Idea  in  his  Imagination. 
Befides,  this  Faculty  can  have  no  influence,  laving  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  or  during  the  bearing.  Not  in  the  former,  for 
nothing  ads  upon  that  whiçh  is  not.  Now  the  Parts  exilt 
not  yet  during  that  Ad.  Not  the  latter,  for  the  parts  are  then 
already  form’d.  It  will  then  be  demanded  in  what  time  of  the 
bearing  this  Imagination  hath  power.  If  it  be  faid  in  the  former 
part,  it  is  held  that  the  parts  expos’d  to  our  view;  are 
not  then  form’d ,  and  yet  ’tisin  thofethat  Refemblance  is  ob- 
ferv’d  :  But  in  thofe  firft  dayes  onely  the  Principal  parses.  The 
Liver,  the  Heart,  and  the  Brain  are  form’d.  If  you  will  have  it 
to  be  in  the  latter  dayes,  the  Soul  beingby  that  time  introduces 
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which  is  its  true  form,and  imprints  upon  the  bodythe  traces  of  the 
Inclinations ,  it  cannot  thence  forward  be  fufceptible  of  alterati¬ 
ons  by  a  meer  fancy.  Now  that  the  manners  of  the  Soul  follow 
the  External  Form  of  the  Body  .appears  by  Phyfiogmony  wholly 
founded  upon  that  Principle.  t,  /* 

The  Fourth  argued  that  the  Geniture  is  the  fuperfluous  ali¬ 
ment  of  the  Third  Conco&ion,  which  proceeding  from  all  the 
parts  of  the  Body  retaines  the  Characters  of  the  fame ,  and 
imprints  them  upon  the  Body  of  the  Embryo  }  Arjd  hence  come 
hereditary  difeafes  ,  as  alfo  the  ufual  Refemblance  of  Twins: 
And  fuch  is  the  Law  of  Nature,  that  Children  refemble  their 
F athers  and  Mothers  juft  as  Plants  do  the  Plants  which  produce 
them.  As  for  the  unliknefs  ,  it  comes  ufually  from  the  diver- 
fity  of  the  Genitures  of  Father  and  Mother,  which  make  a  Third 
Temperament  5  as  of  the  colours  yellow  and  blew  mingled  to¬ 
gether  is  made  a  green. 

The  Fifth  attributed  the  Caufe  to  the  divers  Conftellations  5 
becaufe  feeing  all  the  alterations  which  happen  here  below  can¬ 
not,  faid  he,  proceed  but  from  Heaven  or  the  Elements,  there  is 
no  probability  in  attributing  them  to  thefe  latter  ^  otherwife 
they  would  be  both  Agents  and  Patients  together  :  And  befides, 
if  the  Elements  were  the  Efficient  Caufe  of  the  Mutations  which 
come  to  pals  in  Nature,  there  would  be  nothing  regular,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  continual  Generation  and  Corruption.  Wherefore  ’tis 
to  the  Heavens  that  it  ought  to  be  afcrib’d  :  And  as  the  fame  Letr 
ters  put  together  in  the  fame  order  make  alwayes  the  fame  word  5 
So,  as  often  as  the  principal  Planets  meet  in  the  fame  and 

the  fame  Cœleftial  Configuration,  the  Men  that  are  born  under 
fuch  Conftellations,  are  found  alike.  Nor  is  it  material  to  foy, 
(though  ’tis  truej  that  the  Heavenly  Bodies  are  never  twice 
in  the  fame  fcituation  }  becaufe  if  this  Ihould  happen,  it  would 
not  be  Refemblance  longer,  but  Identity ,  fuch  as  Plato  promifed  in 
his  great  Revolution  after  fix  and  forty  thoufand  years.  Befides, 
there  is  no  one  fo  like  to  another ,but  there  is  alwayes  found  more 
différence  then  conformity. 

The  Sixth  affirm’d,  That  the  fame  Caufe  which  produceth 
the  likenefs  of  Bodies  is  alfo  that  which  rendreth  the  inclinations 
of  Souls  alike ,  feeing  the  one  is  the  Index  of  the  other.  Thus 
we  fee  oftimes  the  manners  of  Children  fo  exprelly  imitate  thofe 
of  their  Parents  of  both  Sexes,  that  the  feme  may  be  more  right¬ 
fully  alledged  for  an  Argument  of  their  Legitimacy,  then  the 
External  Refemblance  alone,  which  confifts  onely  in  colour  and 
figure.  This  makes  it  doubtful  whether  we  may  attribute  that 
Refemblancè  to  the  Formative  Virtue:  Other  wife,  being  conr 
nex’d  as  they  are  ,  it  would  be  to  affign  an  Immaterial  Effect 
(as  all  the  operations  of  the  Rational  Soul  are)  to  a  Material 
Caufe.  ;  ~ 

The  Seventh  aferib’d  it  to  the  foie  vigour  or  weaknefs  of  the 
F ormative  Virtue,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Spirits  inherent 
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in  the  Geniture,  and  conftituting  the  more  pure  part  of  it  5 
The  reft  ferving  thofe  Spirits  for  Matter,  upon  which  they  ad 
for  the  organizing  it,  and  framing  a  Body  ^  thereof  ,  Now 
every  Individual  propofing  to  himielfto  make  his  HkÇ}  he  arrives 
to  his  End  when  the  Matter  is  futed  and  poflefs’ d  with  an  Aftive 
Virtue  fufficiently  vigorous  5  and  then  this  likenefs  will  be  not 
onely  according  to  the  Specifical  Nature  and  the  Effence,  but 
alfo  according  to  the  Individual  Nature, and  the  Accidents  \yhich 
accompany  the  fame.  This  fcems ,  perhaps,  manifeft  enough 
in  that  Firft  Degree  of  Children  to  Fathers  $  but  the  difficulty 
is  not  fmall,  how  a  later  Son  that  hath  no  Features  of  his  Fathers 
Countenance  comes  to  refemble  his  Grand-father  or  Great 
Grand-father.  The  Caufe,  in  my  Judgement,  may  be  affign’d 
thus.  Though  the  Geniture  of  the  Anceftor  was  provided  with 
fufficient  Spirits  to  form  a  Son  like  himfelf,  yet  it  met  with  a 
Feminine  Geniture  abounding  with  qualities  contrary  to -its 
own, which  infring’d  its  formative  vertue,and  check  d  the  Adion 
thereof,  hindring  the  Exuberance  of  its  Spirits  from  attaining  to 
frame  fuch  lineaments  of  the  Countenance  as  Nature  intended  :or 
elle  it  met  with  a  Matrice  out  ofdue  temper  by  fome  cafual  cold* 
though  otherwife  both  the  Genitures  were  laudably  elaborated. 
For  when  thole  Spirits,  or  Formative  Virtue,  become  chii  d  and 
num’d,  they  fhrink  and  retire  into  their  mafs  *  as  he  that  is  cold 
to  his  bed  5  and  wanting  heat*  in  which  their  Adivity  confifts, 
they  remain  in  a  manner  buried,and  without  A£tion,in  îeference 
to  this  Refemblance  1  And  nevcrthelefs  there  is  left  enough  to 
make  a  Male  like  to  the  Father,  as  to  the  fpedes.  This  Son  thus 
form’d  comes  to  Age  to  Generate,  and  meeting  with  a  Feminine 
Geniture  proportion’d  to  his  own  in  vigour  and  ftrength,  and  a 
Matrice  proper  to  receive  them  ,  thofe  Spirits  of  his  Father, 
which  till  then  lay  dormant,  are  awaken’d  to  A&ion*  and  con¬ 
curring  from  all  parts  of  the  Body  fuddenlyimpregnate  the  Ge¬ 
niture  of  the  Immediate  Father,  having  by  their  long  refidence 
in  the  corporeal  mafs  been  recruited,  refined,  and  elaborated  : 
And  as  old  Wine  furpafleth  new  in  ftrength  and  vigour  of  Spirits, 
becaufe  it  hath  lefs  Phlegme  *  fo  thofe  Spirits  of  the  Grand-father 
having  digefted  all  the  fuperfluous  Phlegm  wherewith  thofe  ot 
the  Father  abound,  are  more  ftrong  then  they,  and  win  poiler* 
(ion  in  the  Geniture,  for  the  forming  and  organizing  of  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fhape  of  the  Body  from  whence  they  firft  mue  , 
The  Eighth  faid*  That  he  was  very  backward  to  believe  that 

any  Thing  of  our  Great  Grand  ^^t  ^  ^  • 

is  doubted^pon  probable  grounds,  whether  there  remaineth  in 
our  Old  Age  any  thing  of  our  Child-hood  }  and  that  th eB ody 
of  Man,  by  the  continual  deperdition  of  its  Three-fold  Sub- 
fiance.  Spirits,  Humours,  and  folid  parts,  is  like  the  fhip  Argo0 
which  by  the  fucceffive  addition  of  new  matter  was  the  fame, 
and  not  the  fame.  That  he  conceiv’d  not  yet  how  the  Geniture 
cân  proceed  from  all  the  parts  *  feeing  Anatomy  teacheth  us, 
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that  the  Spermatick  Veines  derive  it  immediately  from  the 
T  runk  of  the  Hollow  Vein  (  Vena  Cava)  and  the  Emu-Jgent  5  and 
the  Arteries  from  the  great  Artery  ,,  ( Aorta)  conveying.it  to  be 
elaborated  in  the  Glandules  call'd  Projlatæ  3  from  whence  it  is 
fet  on  work  by  Nature.  Thé  folid  Parts  can  have  no  Influence 
upon  ife  5  for  what  humour  or  juice  is  brought  to  them  for  their 
nourifhment  goeth  not  away1  naturally  btit  by  fweat3  infenfible 
tranfpiration,,  and  the  production  of  hairV  The  Spirits  are  too 
fubtle  and  diffipable  topreferve  in  thémfelves  a  Chara&er,  and 
imprint  the  fame  upon  any  Subject.  That  Refemlblance,  in  my 
j udgement,proceedeth  from  the  natural  heat  which  elaborateth 
and  delineateth  the  Body  of  the  Geniture  ,  and  by  it  the  Em¬ 
bryo  >  Firft  with  the  general  Idea  of  itsfpecies,  and  then  with 
the  accidents  which  it  hath,  and  which  il>  borrowed!  from  the 
Matrice,  from  the  menftruous  blood,  and  the  other  Çircumftan- 
ces  requifite  to  Generation  }  and  when  chance  pleafeth,  there  is 
found  a  likenefs  to  the  Father,  Mother, 'or  others,  u  Which  Cir- 
cumftances  being  alike  in  theTormation  ofTwinns,  câufe  them 
to  refemble  one  another  5  unlefs  when  the  Particles  of  the  Geni¬ 
ture  (which  is  fufficient  for  two)  are  of  unlike  Natures,  and  are 
unequally  fever  à  by  the  natural  heat  ?  So  that  ( for  Example) 
the  milder  and  more  temperate  Particles  are  far'd  omonefide  y 
ând  on  the  other,;  the  more  rough  and  bilious  5  As  it  hapned  in 
Jacob  and  Efauyhê  former  of  whom  was  of  a  fweet,and  the  other 
of  a  favage  humoür,  and  their  Bodies  as  different  as:  their  Man¬ 
ners.-  One  the  contrary ,  many  refembletme  another  in  Cotrn- 
tenance,  who  are  nothing  at  all  related}  as  Augujhl  arid  that 
young  Man,  who  being  afk’d  by  the  ;  Empereur  whether  hifc 
Mother  had  never  been  at  Rome^  anfwerd^No,  but  his  Fathef 
had  y  And  the  true  and  fàlfe  Martin  Guerre  ,  who  put  a  Parlia- 
ment^their  Wife,and  all  their  kinred,to  a  hard  talk  todîflinguhh 

themd;  \  .  p.v'  7  .1  v;t  .r-i 
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j  j  '  The  Second  Fkkir,  defigffd  for  treating  of  the  Conjunction  UÏ 
Whether  Leu  Armes  and  Letters,  began  with  this  diftoùrfè  ,  That  Armes  feetn 
ter s  ought  to  not  Jdnfely  unprofitable,  but  contrary  to  Humanity  ,  fince  t-hdfc 
be  joined  End  is  the  deftruCtion  of  Man.  T hat  among  the  reft,  the  Gun, 
with  Armes,  invented  by  a  Monk  nam'd  Bertol ,  in  the  year  1380.  hath  caus’d 
the  death  of  too  many  perfcns,  not  to  be  in  horrour  to  thé 
living  sTrom  which  the  moft  valiant  cannot  fecure  himfelf  :  And 
if  they  be  comparai  to  the  ftudies  of  humanity  ,  they  are  fofkr 
diftant  from  them,  that  the  Beginning  of  the  one  is  thé  Ëndof 
the  other  }  Theclafhing  of  Armes,  as  Sylïa  faid,  hiftdrhig  attefr 
ion  to  LaweSi  And  comparing  them  together, that TfenchEter^ 
cities  who  d re#  men  to  him  with  chains  of  Gold,  fubdifd  thém 
much  betted  winning  their  Bodies  and  their  Hearts  ■;]  i hen  that 
other  fubduer  of  MonfWrswhofe  victory  extended  blit  to  the  one 
half.  That  Archimedes  defending  Syracûjè  by  his  fall  againft 
the  Army  of  Mar  c  ell feemes  to:  void  die  Queftion.  But  on 
:  the , 
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the  other  fide,  fince  the  poîntof  Wit  wins  not  the  Viftory  now 
a  dayes,  unlefs  it  be  joyn  d  with  that  ofthe  Sword  5  And  that, oil 
the  contrary'  Armes  command  over 'alt  5  it  is  certain  that  a  City 
full  of  Philofophers,  that  ’knew  not*  how  to  help  tbemfelves 
with  Armes,  would  be  taken  by  a  Regiment  of  Souldiers  igno* 
rant  of  Letters  $  ■  and  that  of  all  the  ;.,l,awes  there  is  none  more 
peremptory  then*  the  Gunf  :  f  Which  is  (ignifi’d  by  that  Devife 
which  our  Canrions  of  thé  new  cafting  have  graven  upon  them. 
Ratio  ultima  Regum,  Morçovei*  , :  we  fee  that  xh&Turkj  (whofe 
Political  Maximes  are  as  good  for  the  preservation  and  incrCa- 
fing  of  their  Empire,  as  their  Religion  ns  bad  for  the  attaining 
to  that  of  Heaven)  excepting  what  little-  needsWoiKftrud  the 
few  Fryers  they  have  in  their  Mofquees,  and  lefs  the*  Judged  in 
their  Tribunals,  Téorn  ali  Learning^  and  *  teach  their  people  no 
other  Science  but  Obedience  and  Contempt  of  Death.  White 
the  Greekf  and  the  Romans  did  the  finite  each  ofthem  gàV'àtà 
kept  à’  Monarchy  : As  ori^hèeontraty^thêir  declining ha pned 
when  their  iMfulnefs  irr  all  Sciences  Was';  rifeiv  t6J  the  higHcft 
point  .-Having  céâscNo'db  Well,  whim  fftey  addï&ëd  themfeîvçs 


tion  Or  spirlts  requn*  a  uy  nieamuunyui  tfiuui  .ruuvwmvmpa' 
tiohy  which4rmoft  draws;  the.  Soul  out  of  theBodVy  ànd  nota¬ 
bly  weaknethltè  ' ordinary  fondions  1  Whenee\#éémes  to  pafs 
that  ftudious  Mén  have  not  bnely  their  Sight  and  hlFéther  Sehfes, 
but  alfo  the  Members  of  their  Body,  tnôW  weak,  hoW^ood  ioeVè: 
their  natural  temper  be  5  Which  is  ftrengtfrened  byHhe  fexercife  to 

Whh:  nrafrife  othér  Arts,’  nhd  efpècially 


or  Whofe  Kings  nVéPhilôrdpiiérs  5  and  Confirm'd 
which  the  admirable  Government  of  this  Kingdom,  atlordeth 
-u The  !  Next  faidv'  That  if  ft  behoveth  tf>  marrÿ  :the'Sciencfes  to 
amLL,  iL _ .m  uui.L^/..,Æî  theSmi  Idler  either 
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nor  bad  of  it  felf,  but  leaves  the  Will  of  the  poffeffor  in  the  lame 
pofture  that  it  found  it.  The  moft  moderate  Detradors  alledge 
that  Knowledge  puffeth  up ,  Now  Prefumption  çonduceth  not 
much  to  the  Amendment  of  Life.  Others  go  fo  far  as  to  main¬ 
tain,  That  Simplicity  and  fweetnefs  of  Manners  is  not  found 
ufually  with  great  Learning  5  according  to  that  Sentence  which 
the  Company  will  permit  me  to  alledge  in  its  own  Language, 
Tojtquam  do&i  prodicrunt  boni  dejiwt .  Moreover  S.  Paul  dif- 
fwades  us  as  much  as  poliiblç  from  Philolophy,  which  he  calls 
vain,  adding  that  fuch  as  would  know  too  much  muft  be  re¬ 
ceded  from  the  Church  :  And  as  the  Shoo-makers  are  commonly 
the  worftlhod,  and  the  richeft  the  moft  covetous  5  fo  they  that 
know  the  moft  good  are  willing  to  do  the  leaft.  Now  if  this 
be  true  in  perfons  of  the  higheft  form,  is  it  to  be  hop'd  that  a 
Souldier  whofe  inclinations  are  ufually  not  too  devout,  ftiould 
become  an  honefter  Man  after  he  has  ftudied  }  But  befides, 
he  will  become  as  little  valiant  and  couragious  thereby  3  Realon 
requiring,  that  the  more  a  Man  knows  dangers  and  inconveni¬ 
ences,  the  more  fhy  and  backward  he  is  to  venture  amongft 
them  5  And  Experience  (hewing  that  the  fbftnefs  of  ftudies  is 
incompatible  with  the  warlike  ardour  and  martial  humour.  Of 
which  Marius ,  and  other  Roman  Captains,  not  ignorant  (no 
more  then  thole  at  prefent)  did  not  go  to  the  Schooles  to  choofe 
their  Souldiers,  but  into  the  Shops  and  Villages  :  Which  caus’d 
Licinius  and  Valentinian^  Emperours  of  Rome^  to  lay.  That  their 
State  had  no  Poylon  more  dangerous  then  Learning.  The 
Greeks  by  being  too  much  addided  thereunto,  were  ealily  fub- 
du’d  by  the  Goths  ,  who  underftood  nothing  but  to  kill  and 
burn  3  and  yet  were  not  fo  ignorant  as  to  take  from  the  Greeks , 
overcome  by  them,the  ufe  of  Learning  :  for  fear  left  coming  to 
themfelves  they  might  ealily  lhakeoff  their  yoke.  They  left 
them  their  Libraries  entire,  to  continue  their  exercife  therein 
peaceably.  So  long  as  the  Spartans  flourilh’d,  they  had  no  other 
Academies  but  of  Valour,  Prudence,  and  Juftice.  The  Terftans 
had  no  other  Schooles  but  the  pradice  of  Vertue,  whereofonely 
the  name  and  definition  is  known  in  ours,  which  affordnothing 
but  unprofitable  tattle.  Laftly,  Study,  as 'tis  vulgarly  pradis’d 
at  this  day,  inftead  of  rendring  a  Man  better  behav’d,  imprints 
Upon  him  the  manners  of  the  Colledge,  inlupportable  to  all  the 
world,  and  rendring  the  name  of  Scholar  odious.  Few  people 
have  lefs  difcretion  then  they ,  moft  beggars  alk  Aimes  in  Latine, 
and  this  Language  is  more  common  to  Bedlam  then  to  any  other 
place. 

The  multitude  and  earneftnels  of  thofe  who  vigoroufly  main¬ 
tain’d  the  Caufe  of Learning,hindred  the  diftinft  Rccolledion  of 
all  their  Reafons  ^  but  thfcÿ  may  be  reduc’d  to  thelè.  Armes  de- 
ftitute  of  Letters ,  have  more  of  the  Brute  then  of  the  Man  :  the 
ignorance  of  danger  notdelerving  the  Name  of  Valour,  but  that 
onely  which  fees  the  danger,  and  defpifes  it  in  companion  of  the 
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honour  which  it  expefts  from  viûory.Whata  glory  would  be  ad- 
,  ded  to  the  Gown,  if,  in  imitation  of  thofe  brave  Roman  Confuls 
'and  Senatours,  a  President  or  Counfellor  were  feen  carrying  the 
Flower  de  Luce  beyônd  our  Frontiers  in  the  head  of  an  Army, 
and  the  other  Officers  by  their  Example  ?  Armes  making  Laws 
refpeifted,  and  Laws  polilhing  Armes. 

The  Inventions  were  very  different,  yea,  diametrically  oppo- 
fite^  one  amongft  the  reft  propounding  a  way  to  build  an  impreg¬ 
nable  Fortrefs,  another  an  Engine  to  which  nothing  could  re¬ 
fill:  $  And  the  Matters  of  the  next  Conference  were  the  Vniver* 
fat  Sprit  and  Fire. 


CONFERENCE  VI. 
h  Of  Fire.  II.  Of  the  HJnwerfal  Spirit. 

-,  -v  .*  -  f  I  i\f\  •  .  i  •••  r-  ^  :  T  '■  *  /  \  » "  f  '  *  ' 

UPon  the  Firft  Subjedt  it  was  faid,  That  there  is  no  Etemex* 

tory  Fire,  and  that  this  Opinion  doth  not  deftroy  the  1  m 
Four  Virtt  Qualities  \  Seeing  Heat  may  be  without  that  Fire,  as 
in  the  Sun.  Moreover,  that  fuppofed  Elementary  Fire  cannot 
be  under  the  Moon.  For  if  it  were,  the  Relra&ion  ,  or 
Parallax  caufed  by  it,  would  caufe  the  Stars  to  be  feen  in 
another  place  then  they  are  ,  said  of  different  Magnitudes  5 
As  thé  Opticks  clearly  demonftrate  to  us,  and  juftifie  by  the 
experiment  of  a  piece  of  Money  put  into  a  Bafin,  which  we 
behold  not,  byreafonof  the  interpofidon  of  its  fides  5  and  yet 
it  appears  when  you  put  water  into  the  Veffel  :  Becaufe  the  Vi* 
fiat  Ray  is  alwayes  broken,  and  makes  an  Angle  when  it  paffeth 
through  a  Medium  of  differing  thiçknefs,  as  the  Air  and  the 
Water  are 5  and  as  the  Air  and  the  Fire  would  be,  through 
which  the  Stars  muft  be  feen  5  and  confequently  we  (houldnot 
fee  them  in  their  true  place,  when  they  are  out  of  our  Zenith 
in  which  alone  the  Vifual  Ray  is  not  broken.  But  this  the  Pte- 
diftionof  Eclipfes  to  a  fet  moment,  convinceth  to  be  falfe.  In 
the  Third  Place,  That  Fire,  being  but  an  Accident  cannot  be  an 
Element.  That  it  is  but  an  Accident,  appears  by  aeombuftible 
Body  5  in  which,  for  the  kindling  of  Fire,  there  is  nothing 
elle  introduc’d  but  a  great  heat.  In  the  Fourth  Place,  This 
fame  Fire  being  produc’d  by  an  Accident  ,  as  by  the  Motion 
of  fome  Body,  cannot  be  aSubftancey  For  Accidents  do  not 
produce  Subftances.  ;  Laftly  ,  we  1  'are  compos'd  of  the  fame 
Things  by  which  we  are  conferv’d,  and  yet  there  is  no  Animal 
that  lives  of  Fire,  as  of  the  other  Elements^  that  which  is  faid 
of  the  Flies  called  ryrauflœ  being  but  â  F  able.  Befides,  Tis 
hard  to  conceive  how  Fire  being  in  that  High  Region  could 
concur  to  all  ,  kinds  of  Generation.  And  therefore,  if  there  be 
any  Fire  that  enters  into  the  Com pofition  of  mixt  Bodies,  tis 
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bnely  the  heat  of  the  Sun  which  quickens  and  animates  all  things. 

As  for  our  common  Fire,they  fay  it  is  light  and  dry.  But  for  the 
former ,  as  they  do  not  prove  it  but  by  the  Sights  which  beholds 
it  afcend  5  fo  the  fame  Sight  fees  it  defcend  in  a  Candle,  in  Wood, 
and  other  Matters,  which  the  Fire  confumes  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  :  And  therefore  of  it  felf  it  is  indifferent  to  all  Motion, 
and  follows  its  Aliment  upwards,  when  it  mounts  thither  by 
its  rarefa&ion,  and  downwards  when  the  fame  is  detain'd  there 
by  the  gravity  of  its  Matter.  And  though  it  Ihould  afcend  above 
the  Air,  yet  would  it  not  follow  from  thence  that  it  is  light,  but 
onely  lefs  ponderous  then  the  Air  which  thruft  it  out  of  its  place} 
as  the  Earth  doth  the  Water,  and  the  Water  the  Air.  Befides, 
whereas  the  Fire  imparteth  ponderofity  ,  as  isfeen  in  Calcined 
Lead ,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  Light.  Next,  to  fay  that  Fire 
is  dry y  I  account  not  lefs  ftrange.  For  it  cannot  have  Siccity, 
fince  it  introduceth  it  not  actually  into  Bodies  }  but  when  it 
drieth  any  humid  Body  it  doth  nothing  elfe  but  take  away  its 
humidity,  which  being  feparated  from  that  Body,  it  remains  in 
the  Siccity  which  was  there  before,  (but  appeared  not  by  reafon 
of  the  predominancy  of  it's  humidity  0  and  confequently  is  not 
introduc’d  anew  by  the  Fire.  Befides,  by  the  definition  which 
Arifiotle  gives  of  Humid  y  (viz. That  it  is  that  which  is  eafily  con- 
taind'n  in  an  other, but  hardly  in  it  felf,)  the  Fire  ftiould  be  more 
humid  then  the  Air,  yea,  then  water  it  felf. 

The  Second  faid.  That  Fire  is  neithef  Element  nor  Jubilance. 
For  Qualities  are  perceiv’d  by  every  Thing’s  manifefting  thofe 
of  the  Element  predominant  in  it,  and  whereof  it  is  compos’d. 
Terrejlrial  Bodies,  as  Stones,  Metals,  and  Minerals,  area&ually 
cold  and  dry  to  the  touch.  Aquatic 4,  as  Filh  and  Fruits,  are 
cold  and  moift.  Aerial ,  as  Oyle  and  Wood,  indifferent,  fome- 
times  hot,  fometimes  cold ,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the 
place  where  they  are.  Animals  alone  are  a&ually  hot,  but 
they  derive  that  heat  folely  from  the  Soul.  We  fee  nothing  in  the 
World  a&ually  hot  of  its  own  Nature.  Why  then  ftiould  we 
eftablifh  an  Element,  of  which  we  can  have  no  tidings  ?  As  we 
have  of  the  other  Elements,  of  which  lbme  would  make  it  a  Com¬ 
panion  }  contrary  to  the  Maxime ,  which  alloweth  not.  That 
Entities  be  multiply  din  Nature  without  Necejjlty.  'Tis  of  no  va¬ 
lidity  to  objed  the  adual  heat  of  Mineral  W  aters.  F  or  the  leaft 
Curious  know  the  caufe  thereof  to  be  this  }  that  thofe  Waters 
pafiing  through  Mines  of  Sulphur  or  Bitumen,  imbibe  the  Spirits 
thereof }  which  by  the  Motion  of  the  Water  are  heated  acci¬ 
dentally  :  As  appears  in  that  being  taken  out  of  their  own  place, 
ïthey  prelently  lofe  that  heat }  which  (hews  that  this  heat  is  no 
part  of  them,  but  is  derived  elfewhere.  Moreover  that  Sublu¬ 
nary  Fire  would  be  to  no  purpofe.  For  either  it  would  defcend 
'  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  Things  with  the  reft,  or  not.  If 
it  defcend ,  that  is  againft  its  Nature,  which  is  (as  they  com¬ 
monly  fey)  light ,  and  alwayes  tending  upwards}  befides 
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it  would  confume  all  by  its  great  Activity.  If  it  de- 
fcend  not ,  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  the  VVorld ,  and  fo 
uq[  Element*  For  neither  Man.  nor  the  other  mixt  Subftances 
which  are  generated,  go  to  feek  it  in  the  Circle  of  the  Moon* 
Befides,  Generations  are  made  without  it  by  the  heat  of  the 
Sun.  For,  in  the  Firft  Place, Humidity  is  requifite  thereto,  for  the 
uniting  and  binding  together  of  the  Matter,  which  othenvife 
would  be  duft  ;  and  that  Humidity  the  Air  or  the  Water  affotd- 
eth.  In  the  Second  Place,  fuch  Matter,  united  by  Humidity, 
is  made  clofe,  firm,  and  com  pa  A  ,  by  the  coldneS  or  Water, 
the  propriety  of  which  is  to  congeal.  In  the  Third  Place;,  the 
drineS  which  the  Earth  contributes  gives  it  a  confidence 
and  permanent  hardnefs  ;  And,  laftly ,  the  heat  alone  of  the 
Sun  digefts  all  this  together,  and  unites  it  very  perfectly  with¬ 
out  need  of  any  other  Fire.  I  confefs,  indeed, that  we  have  Fire, 
but  it  never  enters  into  the  compofition  of  Natut  al  Things  \  noi 
ever  was  it  a  Subfiance,  becaufe  Two  Subftantial  Formes  cannot 
be  in  the  fame  Sub  je  A;  and  yet  the  true  form  of  Fire  is  in  a  hot 
Iron,  together  with  the  Subftantial  Form  of  the  Iron  :  Which 
{hews  that  Fire  is  but  an  Accidental  Form,  which  is  conjurent 
with  the  Subftantial,  as  the  Servant  with  her  Miftreis.  Moreo¬ 
ver  f  according  to  Ariftotk,  1.2.  Of  Generation  and  Corruption.) 
Fire  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  execep  of  heat,  which  is  ameer  Acci¬ 
dent,  as  well  in  its  little  degrees,  as  in  its  exceffess  More  and 
leg  making  no  change  in  the  fpecies.  Our  Fire  then  is  an uxcef- 
(ive  heat,  which  adheres  to  Things  that  have  fome  crafs  and  olea- 
ainous humour  in  them  ,  and  continues  there  by  a  continua  ef¬ 
flux  and  fucceflive  Generation,  without  any  permanence,  like 
the  Water  of  a  River  i  which  Heat  lafts  fo  long  till  that  humour 
be  confumed.  If  it  be  faid  that  it  afeends  upwards  feeking  its 
own  place,  I  anfwer,  that  ’tis  the  Exhalation  that  carries  it  up  j 
vea  that  it  defeends  too  5  as  we  fee  in  a  Candle  blown  out,  and 
ftinfmoaking,  if  it  beheld  beneath  another  burning  one,  the 

flame  defeendeth  along  the  fmoak ,  and  lighteth  it  again  :  So 
that  the  Fire  is  indifferent  of  it  felf  where  it  goes,  for  it  lets  it 
felf  be  govern'd  and  carry 'd  by  the  Exhalation.  And  «appears 
further  That  Fire  is  lefs  fubtile  then  Air  y  tor  flame  is  not  tranlpa- 

rent,  and  it  engendreth  foot,  which  is  very  grofs. 

The  Third  added.  That  indeed  Fire  cannot  be  aSubftance, 
becaufe  it  hath  a  Contrary ,  viz.  The  Water.  Befides,  every 
Subftantial  Form  preferves  its  own  Matter,  and  afts  not  againlt 
it  ;  but  Fire  deftroyes  its  own.  Moreover,  a  certain  degree  of 
fome  Quality  is  never  neceftary  to  a  Subftantial  Form  5  ast  Ç 
Earth  ceafeth  not  to  be  Earth,  though  it  be  lefs  cold  or  dry  ;  an 
fo  of  the  reft  :  But  Fire  cannot  be  Fire,unlefs  the  fupreme  degree 
of  heat  be  in  it.  Add  hereunto,  that  Fire  may  be  produc  d 
in  a  Subftance  without  corrupting  « ,  as  we  fee  in  a  Flint,  01  a 
burning  Bullet  :  Now  a  Subftantial  Form  is  not  produc  d  in  a 
Subjeft,  till  the  {receding  be  deftroy'd  ;  the  Generation  of  die 
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one  being  the  corruption  of  the  other.  Laftly,  Every  fub- 
ftance  produceth,by  way  of  Generation,an  indivifible  fubftantial 
ForM$  But  Fire  produceth  a  divifible  Quality  :  For  that  which 
was  cold  becometh  firft  warm,  then  hot,  and  by  degrees  be- 
cometh  Fire  s  which  cannot  be  with  a  mixture  of  cold  ,  nor 
confift  therewith,  unlefs  as  degrees  of  qualities. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  Fire  is  a  mod  perfed  Element,  hot 
and  drys  according  to  Ariïiotle^  of  the  mod  perf e&form  and 
adivity  of  all  the  Elements  5  according  to  Plato,  the  principal  in- 
ftrument  of  Nature ,  according  to  Empedocles ,  the  Father  of 
Things.  Whence  it  was  that  the  Ajjyrians  ador’d  it.  The 
Perjians  carry ’d  it  out  of  Honour  before  their  Kings,  and  at  the 
,  head  of  their  Armies.  The  Romans  made  fo  great  account  of 
it,  that  they  affign’d  it  to  the  care  of  certain  Virgins  to  be  kept 
immortal.  Pythagoras  believ’d  it  to  be  an  Animal,  becaufeitis 
nourifh’d  as  Animals,  and  for  want  of  Aliment  dyes  5  And  be- 
caufe  a  lighted  Torch  being  caft  into  the  Water,  the  Fire  extin- 
guifhing,  fendeth  forth  fuch  a  noyfe  as  Animals  do  at  the  gafps 
of  Death.  But  he  efteemed  its  natural  place  to  be  the  Centre  of 
the  Subterranean  World.  Whence  it  is  (faid  he)  that  we  lee  lb 
many  Volcanoes ,  and  other  Fires  ifl'ue  out  of  the  entrais  of  the 
Earth  5  as  thofe  of  Monte  Vejuvio ,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples , 
Monte  Gibello ,  (formerly  Ætna)  in  Sicily ,  and  Monte  HecU  in  Ife* 
land ,  and  fo  many  other  burning  Mountains. 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  as  the  Sea  is  the  Principle  from  whence 
all  the  Waters  come,  and  the  end  whether  they  return  5  So  the 
Sun  is  the  Element  of  Fire,from  whence  all  other  Fires  come,and 
whether  at  length  they  reafcend  as  to  their  Source.  1.  For 
that  all  EfFeds,  Qualities,  and  Properties  of  Fire,  agree  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Sun  5  feeing  he  heats,  burnes,  dryes,  and  is  the 
caufe  of  all  the  Generations  that  are  made  here  below.  2.  Be- 
caufe  the  Elements  ftay  in  their  natural  places.  Now  the  Fire 
not  onely  alcendeth  from  the  Subterraneous  places  where  it  is 
detain’d ,  by  reafon  of  a  fulphureous  and  bituminous  Matter 
which  ferves  it  for  food,  but  it  paffeth  alfo  beyond  the  Heavens 
of  the  Moon,  Mercury  and  Venus ,  as  appears  by  Comets  which 
are  igneous,  and  particularly  by  that  which  appear’d  in  the 
year  16 1 8.acknowledgsd  by  all  the  Aftronomers,upon  the  realbns 
of  Opticks,  to  have  been  above  the  faid  places. 

The  Sixth  denyed.  That  the  Sun  can  be  the  Element  of  Fire. 
I.  Becaufe  ’tis  a  Coèleftial  and  Incorruptible  Body,  and  by 
confequence  not  Igneous  or  Elementary.  2.  If  all  Fires  come 
from  the  Sun,  it  will  follow  that  all  his  rayes  are  Igneous  Bodies  $ 
for  there  cannot  be  imagin’d  Other  Fires  to  come  from  the  Sun 
hither,  but  his  beams.  Now  the  Sun-beams  are  neither  Bodies 
nor  Igneous .  Not  Bodies ,  fince  Illumination  and  Eradiation 
being  made  in  an  injlant ,  it  will  follow  that  a  Body  cometh  from 
Heaven  to  Earth  in  a  Moment  :  Which  is  abfurd,  becaufe  No 
Motion  is  made  in  an  injlant .  Be(ides,being  thofe  Rayes  penetrate 

^  <  Glafs, 
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Glafs,  and  fuch  other  folid  and  diaphanous  Bodies,  there  would 
be  a  penetration  of  Dimensions  ,  which  is  impoffiblé.  Nor  are  they 
Igneous ,  feeing  Fire  being  of  its  own  nature  light,  defcendeth 
not  5  but  the  beams  of  the  Sun  defcend  down  hither.  Moreover, 

Fire  is  actually  hot,  but  the  Sun-beams  are  onely  foin  power,  viz, 
when  they  are  reflected  by  an  opake  body}  as  appears  in  the  Mid* 
die  Region  of  the  Air,  where  it  is  colder  then  upon  the  Earth, 
though  its  beams  are  nearer.  Wherefore  it  is  more  reafonable  to 
hold  to  the  common  opinion, which  placeth  the  Fire  immediately 
under  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon.  For  there  is  no  fear, ^  that  that 
Fire,how  gréât  foever,  can  burn  the  World ,its  heat  being  allay  d 
and  dull’d  by  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  Air  its  Neighbour, 
and  by  the  great  coldnels  of  the  fame  Air,  which  is  in  the  Middle 
Region}  and  counter-checketh  that  heat  ,  which  on  one  fide 
hath  already  loft  its  violence  and  acrimony  by  its  natural  Rarity . 

Nor  is  there  any  trouble  to  betaken  for  its  nourifhment}  for 
being  in  its  own  Centre  and  Empire  it  hath  no  enemies  nor  con¬ 
traries,  and  needeth  no  food  for  its Support,-  as  our  common  Fire 
doth.  What  if  we  behold  it  not  ?  ’Tis  not  becaufe  there  is  none, 
but  becaufe  it  'is fo  rare  and  fo  pure  that  it  cannot  fall  within 
the  perception  of  our  Senfes  :•  As  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  Air, 
though  wcjèe  it  not.  How  many  l_>olours.  Odours,  Sapoui  s,  and 
Sounds  are  there  which  we  never  knew  ?  And  as  for  what  is  ob- 
ferv  d  in  a  Candle  newly  put  out,it  is  clear  that  the  Fire  defcend¬ 
eth  not  to  it,  but  inflameth  the  unftuous  Matter  which  it  touch- 
eth,  and  this  the  next,  even  to  the  Candle  from  whence  that 
Matter  proceedeth. 

Upon  the  Second  Point,  it  was  faid,  That  it  muft  Fir  ft  be  j 
known  what  is  meant  by  Univerfal  Spirit.  2.  Whether  theie  Of  the  Vni* 
be  one.  3.  What  it  is.  As  for  the  Firft,  By  the  word  Vniver -  verfal  Spirit, 
fal  Spirit,  is  underftood  fome  twiverfal  caufe  andprinciple  of  all 
theaftions  and  motions  which  are  made  in  Generation.  Juft  as 
they  aflign  one  fame  Firft  Matter,  for  the  SubjeB  of  all  Formes, 
fo  they  fpeak  of  an  Vniverfal  Form ,  which  containes  all  the  reft 
in  it  felf,  and  caufes  them  to  aft  and  move  in  the  Matter  lightly 

A?  for  the  Second,  Like  as  they  argue,  thattfieworld  infinite, 
round,  and  corruptible,  becaufe  its  parts  are  fo  }  So  alio  it  may 
be  faid  that  the  world  hatha  Spirit  which  enlivens  it,  fincealf 
its  principal  parts  have  a  particular  one  for  their  Conlervation, 

Aftion,  and  Motion}  the  parts  being  of  the  fame  Nature  with 
the  whole.  This  Univerfal  Spirit  is  prov  d  by  the  impotency  of 
the  Matter,  which  of  it  felf  having  no  aftivity  or  principle  of 
Life  and  Motion,  needeth  fome  other  to  animate  and  quicken 
it  Now  particular  Forms  cannot  do  that,  for  then  they  would 
be  principles  of  that  Virtue,  that  is  to  fay,  principles  of  them- 
felves,  which  is  impoffibie.  Wherefore  there  muft  be  fome 
Supérieur  Form,  which  is  the  Univerfal  Spirit,  the  ptmcipfoot 
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A&ion  and  Motion,  the  Uniter  of  the  Matter  and  the  Form,the 
Life  of  all  Nature ,  and  the  Univerfal  Soul  of  the  World, 
Whence  it  may  confidently  be  affirm’d ,  that  the  World  is 
animated  }  but  with  what  Soul  or  Spirit  is  the  difficulty.  For  if 
we  prove  by  Local  Motion ,  or  by  that  of  Ceneration,that  a  Plant 
or  Animal  are  animated,  why  may  we  not  fay  the  fame  of  all 
the  World,  fince  its  more  noble  and  principal  parts  afford  evi¬ 
dence  thereof  )  As  for  the  Heaven  and  the  Stars,  they  are  in 
continual  Motion,  which  the  more  fbber  Opinion  at  this  day 
confeffeth  to  produce  from  their  Internal  Form,  rather  then 
from  the  Intelligences  which  fbme  would  have  faftned  to  the 
Spheres,  as  a  Potter  to  his  wheel.  The  Sun,  befides  his  own 
v-  Motion ,  which  fome  call  in  controverfie ,  gives  Life  to  all 
,  things  by  his  heat  and  influences.  The  Air,  Water,  andLarth, 
afford  alfo  inftances  of  this  Life  in  the  produ&ion  and  nourifliing 
of  Plants  and  Animals.  Thus  the  principal  parts  being  animated, 
this  fufficeth  for  the  Denomination  of  the  whole  5  feeing  even 
in  Man  there  are  found  fome  parts  not  animated,  as  the  Hair  and 
the  Nails. 

As  for  the  Laft  Point,  which  is  to  know  what  this  Univerfol 
Soul  is,  there  are  many  Opinions.  The  Rabbins  and  Cabalifis  foy 
that  it  is  the  RV  AH  E  Lo  H  I that  is,  the  Spirit  of  God 
which  moved  upon  Waters.  TrifmegiHus  faith,  that  it  is  a  Corpo¬ 
real  spirit ,  ora  Spiritual  Body  $  and  elfewhere  calleth  it  the 
BkJJèd  Green  Wood ,  or  the  Green  Lyon ,  which  caufeth  all  things 
to  grow.  Plato  affirmeth  it  to  be  the  ideas  5  The  Peripatetic^^ 
a  certain  Quinteffence  above  the  Four  Elements.  Heraclitus , 
and  after  him  the  Chymifts,that  it  is  a  certain  Æthereal  Fire.For 
my  part,  I  conceive,  that  if  by  this  Spirit  they  mean  a  thing 
which  gives  Life,  and  Spirit,  and  Motion  to  all,  which  is  found 
every  where, and  on  which  all  depends,there  is  no  doubt  but  ’tis 
the  Spirit  of  God  $  or  rather  God  himfelf,  in  whoiii  and  through 
whom  we  live  and  move.  But  if  we  will  feek  another  in  treated 
/  Nature,  we  muft  not  feek  it  elfewhere  then  in  that  corporeal 
creature  which  hath  moft  refemblance  with  the  Deity  5  The  Sun, 
who  more  lively  reprefents  the  fome  then  any  other,by  hisTight, 
Heat,  Figure,  and  Power.  And  therefore  the  Sun  is  that  Spirit 
of  the  World,  which  caufeth  to  move  and  aâ  here  below  all  that 
hath  Life  and  Motion. 

The  Second  faid,  That  that  Soul  is  a  certain  common  Form 
diffus’d  through  all  things  which  are  moved  by  it  5  as  the  wind 
of  the  Bellows  maketh  the  Organs  to  play,applying  them  to  that 
whereunto  they  are  proper  ,  and  according  to  their  natural  con¬ 
dition.  So  this  Spirit  with  the  Matter  of  Fire  maketh  Fire,with 
that  of  Air  maketh  Air,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Some  give  it  the 
name  of  Love ,  for  that  it  ferves  as  a  linb^  or  tye  between  all  Bo- 
dies,into  which  it  infinuates  it  folf  with  incredible  Subtility^whtch 
Opinion  willnotbereje&ed  by  the  Poets  aad  the  Amorous,who 
attribute  fo  great  power  to  it. 
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The  Third  faid,  That  the  Soul  being  the  Firjl  AB  of  an  Or - 
gan  i dal  Body ,  and  the  word  Life  being  taken  onely  for  Vegeta¬ 
tion  3  Senfation ,  and  Ratiocination,  the  world  cannot  be  ani¬ 
mated  j  fince  the  Heavens  ,  the  Elements,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  Mixed  Bodies  want  fuch  a  Soul  and  fuch  Life.  That  the 
Stoicks  never  attributed  a  Soul  to  this  world,  but  onely  a  Body, 
which  by  reafon  of  its  Subtility  is  called  Spirit }  and  for  that  it  is 
expanded  through  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  is  termed  Vniver - 
M  which  is  the  caufe  of  all  Motions,  and  is  the  fame  thing  with 
what  the  Ancients  call’d  Nature ,  which  they  defined  the  Princi¬ 
ple  of  Motion .  The  reafon  of  the  Stoicks ,  for  this  Univerfal  Spirit, 
is  drawn  from  the  RarefaBion  and  Condenfation  of  Bodies.  For 
if  Rarefaction  be  made  by  the  infmuation  of  an  other fubtile  Body, 
and  Condenfation  by  its  prejjing  out ,  it  follows  that  fince  all  the 
Elements  and  mixt  Bodies  are  rarifi’d  and  condens’d ,  there  is 
fome  Body  more  fubtile  then  thofe  Elements  and  mixts,  which  in- 
finuating  it  felf  into  the  parts  rarifies  them  and  makes  them 
take  up  greater  fpace  5  and  going  forth  is  the  Caufe  that  they 
clofe  together,  and  take  up  lefs.  Now  Rarefatt^on  is  alwajres 
made  by  the  entrance  of  a  more  fubtile  Body,  and  Condenfation 
by  its  going  out.  This  isfeen  in  a  very  thick  Vefielof  Iron  or 
Brafs,  which  being  fill’d  with  hot  Water  ,  or  heated  Air,  and 
being  well  ftop’d,  if  you  fet  it  into  the  cold,it  will  condenfe  what 
is  contain’d  therein,  which  by  that  means  muft  fill  lefs  fpace 
then  before  :  Now  either  there  muft  be  a  Vacuum  in  the  VefTel*  * 
which  Nature  abhorreth,  or  fome  fubtile  Body  muft  enter  into 
it,  which  comes  out  of  the  Air  or  the  Water  which  fills  that 
(pace  }  Which  Body  alfo  muft  be  more  fubtile  then  the  Elements 
which  cannot  penetrate  through  the  thicknefs  of  the  Veffel. 

There  is  alfo  feen  an  Inftance  of  this  in  the  Sun-beams ,  which 
penetrate  the  010ft  folid  Bodies,  if  they  be  never  fo  little  diapha¬ 
nous,  which  yet  are  impenetrable  by  any  Element  how  fubtile 
foever. 

And  becaufe  a  great  part  of  the  Hour  defign’d  for  Inventions 
was  found  to  have  flip’d  away,during  the  Reciprocation  of  other 
reafons  brought  for  and  againft  this  opinion^ome  curiofities  were 
onely  mention’d ,  and  the  examination  of  them  referr’d  to  the 
next  Conference.  In  which  it  was  determin’d,firft  to  treat  of  the 
Air ,  and  then  to  debate  that  Queftion,  Whether  it  is  expedient 
iu  a  State  to  have  Slaves, 
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I.  Of  the  Air.  II.  Whether  it  he  hefi  for 
a  State  to  have  Slaves. 


THe  Firft  faid,  That  he  thought  fit  to  ftcp  afide  a  little  out 
of  the  ordinary  way  , •  not  fo  much  to  jmpugne  the 
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Maximes  of  the  School,  as  to  clear  them  5  and  that  for  this  end 
hepropros’d,  That  the  Air  is  not  diftinguiflfd  from  the  Water,, 
becaufe  they  are  chang’d  one  into  the  .other.  For  what  elfe  are 
thofe  Vapours  which  are  drawn  up  from  the  Water  by  the 
power  of  the  Sun,  and  thofe  which  arife  in  an  Alembic ^  or  from 
boyling  Water,  if  we  do  not  call  them  Air  ?  Now  thofe  Vapours 
are  nothing  but  Water  rarifi’d  and  fubtilizM  by  heat  5  as  alfo 
when  they  are  reduc’d  into  Water  by  condenfation,  this  Water 
is  nothing  but  Air  condens’d  :  And  fo  Air  and  Water  differ  not 
but  by  Rarefaction  and  Condenfation ,  which  are  but  Acci¬ 
dent  5  and  confequently  cannot  make  different  fpecies  of  Ele¬ 
ment.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  may  be  feen  ip  the  ÆolipiU 
of  Vitruvius ,  out  of  which  the  heat  of  Fire  caufeth  the  Water 
which  is  therein  to  iffue  in  the  form  of  Air  and  an  impetuous 
wind  3  which  is  the  very  Image  of  that  which  Nature  ordinarily 
doth.  I  conceive  alfo  that  the  Air  is  neither  hot ,  nor  moifli  npr 
light ,  as  Philofophers  commonly  hold.  For  as  to. the  Firff,  the 
Air  is  much  more  cold  then  hot,  and  for  one  torrid  Zone  there 
are  two  cold.  Befides,  Heat  is  but  Accidental  to  it,being  caus’d 
By  the  incidence  and  reflections  of  the  rayes  of  the  Sun  .5  So  that 
this  caufe  failing  in  the  night,  when  the  Sun  {bines  not  s,  or  in 
Winter  when  its  rayes  are  very  oblique ,  and  their  reflection 
weak  5  or  in  the  Middle  Region,  whether  the  Reflexion  reach- 
eth  not,  the  Air  becometh  cold ,  and  confequently  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  quality,  fince  there  is  no  External  Caufe  that  produceth  that 
coldnefs.  As  for  the  Second,  The  Air  dryeth  more  then  it 
moiftneth  5  and  if  it  moiftneth  ,  it  is  when  it  is  cold  and  conden- 
fed,  and  confequently  mix’d  with  many  particles  of  Water  ,  and 
when  it  dryeth,  it  is  by  its  own  heat.  For  the  Definition  which 
Arijlotk  giveth  of  Humid  and  Moi  ft,  ispnely,  proper  to  every 
thing  which  is  fluid  and  not  ftable,  and  in  this  refpeft  agree?»  to 
the  Air  which  is  fluid,  and  gives  way  to  all  forts  of  Bodies.  As 
for  the  La  ft,  which  is  its  levity ,  the  harmony  of  the  world  by 
which  all  things  confpire  to  union ,  and  fo  to  one  common 
Centre,  feemeth  to  contradict  it.  For  if  the  Air  hath  its  Motion 
from  the  .Centre,  the  parts  of  the  world  might  be  difunited } 
For  the  Air  would  efcape  away,  there  being  no  reftraint  upon 
it  by  any  External  Surface.  Moreover,  if  we  judge  the  Air  light 
becaufe  we  fee  it  mount  above  water,  we  muff  alfo  fay  that 
Wax  and  Oyle  are  light,  lince  we  obfèrve  the  fame  in  them.  But 
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that  which  they  do  is  not  mounting  above  the  Water,  but  be¬ 
ing  repellM  by  the  Water  :  And  fo  the  principal  of  Motion  being 
External,  the  fame  is  violent  and  not  natural.  Whereas  when  the 
Airdefcends  into  the  ^Te//,  it  defcends  thither  naturally  ,  there 
being  no  External  Caufe  of  that  defcent.  For  Vacuum,  not  ex- 
ifting  in  Nature,  cannot  produce  this  Effed  5  Since,  according  to 
the  received  Maxime,  Of  a  Thing  which  is  not  there  can  be  Ho 
Adions.  Betides  it  would  be  it  felf-caufe  of  its  own  deftrudion, 
and  do  contrary  to  its  own  intention,  preferving  Nature  by  this 
Adion  5  whereas  it  is  an  Enemy  to  it, and  feeketh  the  ruine  there¬ 
of.  Laftly,  Since  many  Particles  of  Air  being  condens’d  and 
prels’d  together, give  ponderofity  to  a  thing, as  is  feen  in  a  Baloon 
or  foot-ball,  it  muffneeds  be  ponderous  it  felf  $  for  many  light 
Bodies  joyn’d  together  are  more  light. 

The  Second  laid.  That  the  difference  between  Water  and 
Air  is  as  clear  as  either  of  thofe  Elements  ^  For  that  the  Vapours 
which  arifefrom  the  Water  by  means  of  the  Suns  heat,  and  the 
wind  which  fiftieth  out  of  the  abovefaid  Veffel  full  of  Water, 
and  placed  upon  the  Fire,  cannot  be  call’d  Air,  faving  abufively  : 
But  they  are  mixts,  adually  compos’d  of  Water  and  Fire.  For 
the  rayes  of  the  Sun  entring'into  the  Water,raife  it  into  Vapour  5 
And  the  Fire  infinuating  it  felf  by  the  Pores  of  the  Veffel  into 
the  Water  which  it  containeth  ,  caufeth  the  fame  to  come  forth 
in  the  form  of  wind,  which  is  compos’d  of  Fire  and  Water  5  Of 
Fire,  becaufe  the  property  of  Fire  being  to  mount  on  high,  it 
lifts  up  that  fubtiliz’d  Water  with  it  felf  5  Of  Water,  becaufe 
this  Vapour  hath  fomecoldnefs  and  humidity  5  whence  meeting 
with  a  folid  Body  it  is  refolv’d  into  Water,becaufe  the  Fire  alone 
paffeth  through  the  Pores  of  that  Body.  Befides,  Water  being 
moift,  and  Air  on  the  contrary  dry,  as  the  precedent  opinion 
importeth,  they  cannot  be  the  fame  thing.  And  fince  all  Alte¬ 
ration  is  made  between  two  different  things.  Water  and  Air, 
tranfmuting  one  into  another,  as  it  hath  been  faid,  cannot  be  the 
fome.  Laftly,  as  there  are  two  Elements,  whereof  one  is  ab¬ 
solutely  light,  as  the  Fire,  the  other  abfolutely  heavy,  as  the 
Earth ,  So  there  are  two  which  are  fuch,  but  in  companion  With 
the  reft.  The  Water  compar’d  with  the  Earth  is  light,  becaufe 
it  floateth  above  it  :  The  Air  in  comparifon  of  the  Water  is 
light  too,  becaufe  it  is  above  it.  So  that  when  it  defcendeth 
lower  then  the  Water  into  the  Caverns  of  the  Earth,  ft  is  Nature 
that  obligetb  it  to  renounce  its  proper  and  particular  intereft  for 
preferving  the  general  one,  which  is  deftroy’d  by  the  Vacuum  ; 
not  that  the  Vacuum  is  the  Caufe  thereof, tor  it  hath  no  exiftence. 
And  the  Air  wherewith  the  Baloon  is  fill’d  rendreth  the  fame 
more  heavy,  becaufe  it  is  impure  and  mixt  with  grofs  Vapours  $ 
Which  it  would  not  do,  were  it  pure  and  Elementary,  fuch  as  is 
that  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
Region.  The  Common  Opinion  hath  alfo  more  probability, 
which  holdeth  that  the  Air  is  hot  and  nioijt  $  Hot ,  becaufe  it  is 
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rare  and  lights  which  are  effe&s  of  heat  $  Moift  becaufe  it  is  dif¬ 
ficultly  contain’d  within  its  own  bounds,  and  eafily  within 
thofe  of  another  5  Thence  it  is  that  the  more  Bodies  partake 
qf  Air,  the  more  they  have  of  thofe  qualities  5  As  we  fee  in  Oyl, 
which  is  hot ,  being  eafily  fet  on  flame }  And  Moift,  in  that  it 
greatly  humefteth,  and  eafily  expandeth  it  felf  on  all  fides.  Btfjt  If 
the  Air  fèemes  fometimes  to  be  cold,’tis  by  accident,by  reafon  of 
-  the  cold  vapours  wherewith  it  is  fill’d  at  that  time. 

The  Third  faid  ,  That  he  conceiv’d  that  contra-rily  the  Air  is 
cold  and  dry..  1.  Becaufe  it  freezeth  the  Earth  and  Water  in 
Winter,  and  therefore  is  colder  in  either  of  them.  2.  Becaufe 
it  refrefheth  the  Lungs,  and  by  its  coolnefs  tempereth  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  of  the  Heart  and  of  the  other  parts  :  which  it  could 
not  do  if  it  were  hot.  3.  Inafmuch  as  hot  things  expos’d  to 
the  Air  are  cooled,  which  they  would  not  be,  but  at  leaft  pre- 
ferve  their  heat  being  in  a  place  of  the  fame  Nature.  4.  The 
more  it  is  agitated  the  more  it  refrefheth  (as  we  fee  by  Fans) 
becaufe  then  the  uneffential  things  being  feperated  from  it,  it  is 
more  clofe  and  united  $  quite  contrary  to  the  other  Elements, 
which  grow  hot  by  being  agitated.  5.  In  the  night  time,  the 
more  pure  and  ferene  and  void  of  mixtures  the  Air  is,  the  colder 
it  is.  6.  Thence  it  is  that  flame  burneslefs  then  boy  ling  water 
or  hot  Iron,  becaufe  in  flame  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Air,  which 
being  colder  then  Water  and  Iron  repreffeth  more  the  ftrength 
of  the  Fire.  Laftly,fince,  according  to  Ariftotle,  Air  doth  not 
putrifie,  (what  is  faid  of  its  corruption,beingtakén  improperly^) 
it  is  for  that  it  is  cold  and  dry  ,  both  thefe  qualities  being  Ene¬ 
mies  to  putrefication ,  As,  on  the  contrary.  Hot  and  Moift  are 
friends  to  it,  and  the  ufual  way  es  that  lead  thereunto.  Where¬ 
fore,  if  the  Air  were  hot  and  moift,  it  would  putrifie  inceffantly. 
Befides  it  would  be  eafily  inflam’d  being  fo  near  Neighbour  to 
the  Elementary  Fire,  which  could  have  no  food  more  proper 
then  it. 

The  Fourth  faid,  ’Tis  true,  all  Antiquity  believ’d  the  Air 
fuyremely^  moift  and  Moderately  hot.  1.  For  falving  the  Har¬ 
mony  of  the  Univerfe,  the  Air  becoming  fymbolical  with  the 
Fire  by  its  heat,  and  with  the  waterby  its  moifture.  2.  Becaufe 
we  fee  Heat  produceth  Air,  which  thence  muft  have  affinity  of 
Nature  with  its  progenitor.  3.  It  is  light  0  and  by  confequence 
hot.  4.  Experience  fheweth  us  this  in  Winter  time  in  fubterra- 
neous  places ,  where  the  Air  is  hot  ^  becaufe  the  external 
cold,  flopping  the  pores  of  the  Earth,  hinders  thefpiritsof  the 
inclofed  Air  from  evaporating,  and  fo  it  remains  hot.  But  to 
the  Firft  Reafon  it  is  anfwered.  That  the  Air,  without  being  hot, 
fufficiently  maketh  good  its  party  in  the  Harmony  of  the  Uni¬ 
verfe  5  for  by  its  humidity  alone  it*  fymbolizeth  with  the  Water 
and  the  Cœleftial  Heat,  as  is  feen  in  Animals,  wherein  Moift  and 
Hot  make  fo  ufeful  a  Mafs.  To  the  Second,  That  Heat  produ¬ 
ceth  vapour  too,  which  is  cold.  To  the  Third,  That  this  cold 
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vapour  is  light  as  well  as  a  hot  exhalation.  To  the  Fourth, 
Experience  is  oppos’d  to  Experience.  For  m  Summer  the 
Air  is  cold  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Earth,  as  well  as  hot  there  in 
the  Winter:  Which  proceedeth  not  from  the  Air,  but  from  the 
fenfe  ;  which  whereas  it  ought  to  be  void  of  the  qualities  of  the 
obiedt  is  here  prepofles’d  therewith.  The  Moderns  afhrm  with 
more  probability  that  the  Air  is  cold.  I,  Becaufe  in  the  Middle 
Region  (where  it  is  left  in  . its  proper  Nature )  itisfuch.  2.  In 
the  Northern  parts  remote  from  the  Sun,  its  rigor  hath  iuch  et- 
fèftas  to  freeze  the  Sea,  and  even  in  our  Countries  we  are  fenfi- 
ble  in  Winter  of  the  Sun,  and  yet  in  clear  weather  of  great 
Frofts  ;  To  which  it  is  anfwer’d  :  1.  That  the  Middle  Region  or 
the  Air  is  not  fo  cold  of  its  own  Nature,  but  by  reafon  of  the 
vapours  which  refrigerate  it  uniformly  every  where ,  though 
thofe  vapours  alcend  not  equally  from  the  Water,  but  more  m 
one  place  then  in  an  other  ;  juft  as  the  heat  of  the  Fire  which  is 
direffly  under  the  middle  of  the  bottome  of  a  great  Caldron,  yet 
heats  ir  on  all  fides  equally  and  uniformly.  Alfo  the  coldnefsof 
the  Air  in  the  Northern  parts ,  and  in  our  Countrie,  mult  necei- 
laritv  be  afcrib’d  to  a  Conftellation  which  is  made  when  lome 
Sta/exerteth  a  cold  influence,  and  is  not  reprefs’d  by  the  Sun, 
who  then  emits  his  rayes  flopingly,  and  hath  not  reverberation 
ftrong  enough  from  the  Earth.This  is  prov  d  by  the  Thaw, which 
is  from  the  influence,  ("notof  the  Sun,forhe  is  too  weak  5  and  it 
fometimes  happens  when  he  is  lefs  elevated  above  our  Horizon, 
but  )  of  fome  Lot  Star- ,  which  gaineth  the  afcendant  over  the  cold. 
And  indeed  we  fee  a  Froft  and  a  Thaw  happen  without  any  fore¬ 
going  mutation  in  the  Air,  atleaft,  that  is  fenfible.  I  conceive 
then  that  the  Air  is  neither  hot  nor  cold,  but  indifferent  to  both. 
What  it  hath  a&ual  is  its  humidity,  from  whence  it  deriveth  its 
great  mobility.  The  reafon  is,  for  that  the  Air  is  the  Umverfa 
Medium  of  all  natural  Aftions,  and  the  general  interpofer  m  all 
the  tranfaâions  of  Agents  and  Patients  ;  for  which  office  it 
ought  not  to  be  an  Enemy  to  any  of  them.  Now  of  Agents  the 
nJf  powerful  are  Heat  and  Cold.  When  Heat  afts  it  con¬ 
fines  its  imjrcjfion  to  the  Air  to  transfer  the  fame  by  Propaga¬ 
tion  to  the  fubject  upon  which  it  aâs.  But  if  the  Air  were  Cold, 
inftead  of  faithfully  keeping  and  delivering  the  lmpreihon  of 
Heat,  it  would  abate  and  deftroy  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  were 
Hot  it  would  deftroy  the  Cold  Body  which  a&eth ,  inftead  of 
affifting  it  in  its  aftion  :  Juft  as  the  Cryftalline  humour  which 
ferves  as  a  Medium  to  the  fight,  hath  naturally  no  colour ,  left 
otherwife  the  Cafe  would  be  the  fame  as  in  colour  d  glals, 
through  which  all  objects  that  arefeen  borrow  ns  colour;  Or  as 
in  the  Tongue,  whofe  Tafte  being  deprav  d  ,  it  judgeth  all 
things  bitter.  But  the  Air  being  onely  Humid,  is  the  ooinmon 
friend  of  both  parties;  For  Moift  fymbolizing  both  with  Hot 
and  Cold,fights  againft  neither.  The  Air  then  is  that  Humid  Sub- 
ftance  which  taketh  no  other  figure,  bounds,  orinclofuie,  then 
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that  of  the  Bodies  which  environ  it  5  for  the  becoming  mod: 
obedient,  to  which  it  hath  an  incomparable  Mobility,  Fluidity, 
and  Flexibility  5  Which  being  confident  onely  in  a  Humid  Sub- 
ftance,  it  is  by  Humidity  alone  as  its  eflential  propriety  aduated 
and  informed. 

II.  Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid.  That  Servitude  is  oppofite 
Whether  it  is  to  Dominion,  which  is  of  Two  forts  5  Defpotical or  Sovereign, 
btjl  fin  a  and  Political  or  Civil.  Th e  former  is  abfolute,  and  with  pure 

State  to  have  and  £u\\  Authority  commands  without  being  liable  to  be  afk’da 
“  av(S'  reafon^  F  or  the  pleafure  of  the  Commander  is  one .  The  Latter  oft 
times  receives  check  in  its  courfe  by  the  right  which  inférieurs 
have  to  remonftrate ,  and  alfo  in  certain  Cafes  to  declare  to  the 
Command.  Such  is  that  of  a  Matter  over  a  workman, or  a  hired 
domeftick  that  is  voluntarily  fubjed  for  certain  wages  and  time  j 
and  of  this  the  Queftion  now  is  not.  The  former  is  contrary  to 
natural  Law,  introduc’d  onely  by  that  of  Nations  :  For  all 
Men  being  equal  by  Nature,  there  is  no  Natural  Reafon  for  ren- 
dring  one  perfbn  (lave  to  an  other.  Nevertheless  Servitude 
may  be  term’d  Natural,  being  founded  upon  the  inequality  of 
the  fufficiencies  and  abilities  of  Men  5  Some  being  born  with 
Organs  fo  nimble  and  pliant ,  that  their  Mind  ads  almoft  Di¬ 
vinely  3  Others  are  fo  dull, that  the  Soul  feemes  mir’d  in  a  Hough. 
Moreover  fuch  as  are  made  to  obey  have  ufually  robuft  Bodies  5 
And  others  born  to  command  have  weak  and  tender  ,  as  more 
futable  and  fit  for  the  fundions  of  the  Mind. 

This  being  premis’d.  There  is  furthermore  an  Ahfolute  Good, 
and  a  Relative .  The  Abfolute  is  fuch  in  it  felf,  and  of  its  own 
effence,  without  borrowing  clfewhere  the  reafon  of  its  good  nett. 
The  other  is  Derivative,  and  hath  nothing Tut  by  relation  to 
feme  other.  Extreme  Servitude  or  Slavery  cannot  be  an  Abfo¬ 
lute  Good,  fince  it  is  contrary  to  Natural  Right.  But  it  is  a 
Relative  Good,  in  the  firft  place,  to  the  Slaves  :  For  ’tis  an  ex¬ 
change ,  made  by  the  Conquerours  Clemency,  of  Death  into  Ser¬ 
vitude,  to  the  benefit  of  the  Captives  5  whofe  condition  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  living  Servants  then  in  dying  Free-men.  2.  ’Tis  a  Good 
to  the  Common-wealth  ,  For  as  God  draws  Good  out  of  Evil, 
fo  doth  the  Publick  Service  from  thofe  whom  it  might  have  put 
to  death,  and  would  not.  g.  Their  Example,  and  the  terrible 
profped  of  their  condition,  holds  fuch  in  duty  as  Vice  would 
otherwife  drive  on  to  the  perpetration  of  mifehief. 

An  other  faid, That  Slavery  is  an  Inftitution  of  the  law  of  nati¬ 
ons,  by  which  one  i$,contrary  toNature,fubje&ed  to  the  Domi¬ 
nion  of  another^Which  Dominion, before  the  Emperour  Antoni¬ 
nus  P/#*,ex  tended  to  Life  and  Death  3  But  fince  that  power  hath 
been  reftrain  d,  fo  that  he  that  grievoufly  outraged  his  Slave 
v  was  f°rc  d  po  fell  him.  But  if  he  kill’d  him  he  incurr’d  the  fame 
penalty  as  if  he  had  flain  the  Servant  of  another  :  It  being  for 
the  good  of  the  Common-wealth ,  that  none  abufe  even  what 
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belongethto  himfelf.  Since  that  time  the  Maher  had  abfolute 
Power  over  his  Slave,  to  employ  him  in  all  kind  of  work,  as  he 
pleafed,  to  hire  him  forth  and  draw  profit  by  him  3  and  in  cafe  of 
non-obedience  to  chaftife  him  more  or  lels  according  to  the  at- 
trocity  of  his  crime  3  Provided  that  there  follow’d  not  thereby 
mutilation  of  Members.  He  hath  alfo  Power  to  alienate  him, 
and  that  Power  is  extended  likeWilejd  the  Children  which  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  begotten  by  him  during  the  fervitude.  The  Slave  alfb 
cannot  acquire  any  thing,  but  it  is  his  Mailers.  Nor  can  he  com¬ 
plain  of  his  mate, or  forfake  him  for  having  been  lightly  punilh’d: 
But  he  may  for  mortal  Hunger,  or  grievous  Contumely  3  as  if 
the  Mailer  offer  to  force  his  Slave,  in  which  cafe  the  Slave  [  of 
either  Sex  ~]  running  to  the  Temples,  Sepulchres,  and  Statues, 
which  ferv’d  them  for  Sanctuary,  ought  to  be  fold*  and  his  price 
paid  to  the  Mate.  Now  there  are  Four  forts  of  Slaves  :  The 
Firft  and  moft  ancient  are  fuch  as  have  been  taken  in  war, who  of 
Free-men,  (as  they  were  before)  being  conquer’d  become  in  the 
power  of  the  Conquerours.  The  Second  are  thcfe  who  having 
deferved  Death  are  condemned  to  the  punifhment  of  the  Gallies, 
Common-lhores,  and  publick  works,  and  anciently  to  the  Mines 
and  Mills  :  (  in  which  Mines  the  Spaniards  at  this  day  employ 
the  Americans  )  And  they  are  .  called  Forçats ,  or  Slaves  of  ptt- 
nijhment .  The  Third  are  thofe  who  being  unable  to  fatisfie 
their  Creditors  byreafonof  their  poverty,  are  fold  with  their 
own  confent,and  pay  the  price  of  their  liberty  to  be  acquitted  by 
them  ,  that  fo  they  may  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the  faid  Creditors, 
who  had  to  difmember  them.  Thefe  three  forts  of  Servants  be¬ 
came  fuch,  having  before  been  free-men.  But  the  Fourth  fort 
is  of  thofe  that  are  fuch  by  Nature,  and  are  born  Servants,  being 
defcended  from  a  Slave.  Now,  in  my  Judgement,  ’tis  fitting  to 
introduce  and  retain  thefe  four  forts  of  Servitude  in  a  State, 
finee  they  are  very  natural  and  leafonable.  For  befidesthat 
there  are  Men  who  are  born  to  command,  others  to  obey  3  It 
feemes  that  Servitude  having  been  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World,and  prefently  after  the  Deluge,when  Noah  curfing  Canaan 
his  younger  Son,  pronounc’d  him  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  his 
Brethren  :  And  being  as  ancient,  yea  ancienter  then  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  States  and  Empires  3  and  having  been  approv’d  by  an¬ 
cient  Law -givers  and  wile  Politicians,  and  by  God  himlelf ,  it 
cannot  be  efteemed  but  reafonable  and  natural.  For  in  the 
Firft  Place,  What  is  fo  juft  and  fo  futable  to  the  Law  of  Nature, 

Q  The  Firft,  containing  onely  Marriages,  Procreation,  and  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Children^  as  to  give  life  to  him  whom  you  may  juftly 
deprive  thereof,  to  feed  him  and  cloath  him  3  And  in  exchange 
for  fo  many  benefits’to  make  ufe  of  him  and  of  all  that  he  can  earn, 
and  to  make  him  return  to  his  duty  by  forne  moderate  punilh- 
ments  in  cale  he  recede  from  it  ?  Which  is  the  advice  of  Ariftoik 
in  his  Oeconomicks,  where  he  faith.  That  a  good  Father  of  a 
Family  ought  to  give  Three  Things  to  his  Servants ,  vkh 
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Work.  3  Food ,  and  Difcipline.  I  conceive  it  alfo  lefs  unfutable 
to  Nature,  yea  to  Chriflianity,  to  make  nfi  of  Criminals  then  to 
put  them  to  death  ^  If  Example,  for  which  principally  they  are 
punifh’d*  Will  permit  :  And  alfo  inflead  of  fending  fo  many  flout 
men  to  the  Gallows  for  common  crimes,  or  putting  them  to  fhê 
Sword  (  as  they  do  in  WarJ  to  put  them  to  the  chain  for  thé 
fervice  of  the  publick,  either  for  labouring  in  Buildings,  Cioy- 
fiers,  and  Fortificatlonsof  Cities,  repairing  of  wayes,  cleanftng 
of  Streets,  Towing  of  Bbots,  drawing  of  Charriots,  labouring 
in  High-wayes,  Mines,  and  other  publick  works,  after  the  Gal- 
lies  are  furnifh’d  them.  Poffibly  too,  it  would  not  be  unmeet 
that  he  who  is  fo  endebted  that  he  eannot  fatisfie  his  Credi¬ 
tors,  Ihould  inflead  of  fuffering  himfelf  to  lie  rotting  in  Gaol, 
pay  with  the  Service  of  his  Body  what  he  cannot  in  Money  : 
But  it  would  be  fit  to  ufe  a  difference  therein.  And  as  for  thofè 
that  are  born  of  Slaves,  is  there  anything  more  ours  then  filch 
fruits  grown  within  our  walls  and  fprung  from  our  own  flock  ? 

The  Laft  oppofed,that  it  is  difficult  for  an  Abfolute  Dominion 
to  keep  any  meafure.  Witnefs  Quintus  F  laminins ,  a  Roman 
Senator,  who  kill’d  his  Slave  to  content  the  curiofity  which 
a  Bardafti  of  his  had  to  fee  what  afpeft  a  Man  hath  when  he  is 
dying.  Befides,  if  there  be  arty  place  where  Liberty  ought  to 
carry  the  Caufe,  (were  not  Chriflian  Brother-hood  alone  füffi- 
cient,  )  it  is  France ,  of  which  the  priviledge  is  fuch,  that  thé 
Slaves  of  any  part  of  the  world,  onely  fetting  their  foot  therein, 
obtain  their  freedom  immediately. 

The  Inventions  propounded  were  the  Experiment  of  Vitru¬ 
vius's  Æolipila,  that  of  Walking  under  the  Wâtér  5  and  the  Süb- 
jefts  of  the  next  Conference  5  The  Firfl,  Water  3  the  Second, 
Wine,  and  Whether  it  be  necejjkry  in  War . 


CONFERENCE  VIII. 

.  .  •  i  .  .  •  ,  .  ,  •  .  / 

I.  Of  IV at er.  II.  Of  Wine,  and  whether  it  he 
neceffary  for  Souldiers . 

THe  Difoourfe  upon  the  Firft  Point  began  with  the  divifioft 
of  the  qualities  of  Water  into  Firji  and  Second  3  alledging 
that  the  Firft,  viz.  Cold  and  Moi  ft,  are  fo  manifeft  that  it  is  diF 
ficult  to  deny  them  :  Cold,  becaufe  Water  being  heated  returns 
prefently  to  its  natural  cold  nefs  5  Moift,  becaufe  it  moiflncth 
more  then  any  other  Element ,  and  is  not  contained  within  its 
own  bounds.  But  its  Second,  and  the  proprieties  réfuîting  from 
them,  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  juftly  adminifter  ground  to 
the  doubt  which  is  raifed  5  Whence  proceedeth  the  caufe  of  fo 
many  Varieties  in  Colour,  Tafle,  Odouf,  and  the  other  Objets 


I. 

Of  Water . 
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of  the  Senfes.  Polïibly  one  may  aftign  the  caufè  of  the  Waters 
Whitenefi  to  the  Mines  of  flatter  3  Of  its  Blacknefi  to  thofe  of  Iron 
ot  Stones  of  the  fame  colour  5  Th t  Red,  to  thofe  of  Cinnabar  3 
The  Green ,  to  thofe  of  Copper  3  The  Blew,  to  thofe  of  Silver  3  The 
Tellow ,  to  thofe  of  Orpiment  3  The  Hot  ',  to  Sulphur  3  The 
to  Vitriol 3  The  Slinking*,  to  Bitumen,  But  that  fome 
parts  of  thê  Sêâ  and  Rivers  abound  with  Fifh,  and  that  with 
certain  kinds,  and  others  not  5  That  the  Water  of  fome  Springs 
is  converted  into  Stone,  and  all  that  is  càft  thereinto  3  Others, 
(as  they  fay)  make  Women  fruitful  or  barren  3  Some,  as  it  is 
reported  of  the  Fortunate  Illands,  caufe  weeping  5  Others,  dy¬ 
ing  with  laughter  :  That  fome  pats  through  others  without  mix¬ 
ing  therewith  3  That  others  are  fo  ponderous,  that  no  Body 
whatfoever  can  fink  to  thê  bottome  3  Some,  on  the  contrary, are 
fo  light,  that  nothing  can  fwim  upon  them  3  and  infinite  other 
fitch  proprieties  :  ’Tis  that  which  feemes  tofurpafs  ordinary  Ra¬ 
tiocination.  Of  this  kind  is  that  which  is  faid  of  a  certain  River 
in  Sicily,  the  Water  whereof  cannot  be  brought  to  mingle  with 
Wine,  unlefs  it  be  drawn  by  a  chafteand  continent  Woman.  To 
Which  Was  added, for  a  conclufion,  that  if  the  Water  of  Seine  had 
this  property.  We  fhould  be  many  times  in  danger  of  drinking  our 

Wineunmixt.  ,  '  ,  i 

The  Second  faid.  That  nothing  could  be  more  natural  and 

methodical  then  to  treat  of  Water  after  Air.  For  as  in  the 
Compbfition  of  a  Mixt  Body,  the  moifture  which  is  predominant 
in  the  Air  unites  and  knits  the  matters  which  are  to  be  mixed  3 
So  the  Cold  Which  predominates  in  the  Water  clofesthem  and 

fives  them  confidence.  And  as  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  the 
:mbroidel*er  and  Painter  pafteth  not  from  one  light  colour  to  a- 
nother  without  fome  intermediate  one,  but  he  lofeth  the  fame 
infenfibiy  in  another  more  dufkifh  3  out  of  which  the  bright 
bfeaketh  forth  again  bÿ  little  and  little  to  the  middle  of  his 
gtoUnd  :  So  Nature  doth  not  pafs  immediately  from  the  extreme 
humidity  which  is  in  the  Air,  to  the  extreme  coldnefs  which  is  in 
the  Water  3  but  caufeth  that  the  moifture  of  the  former  abateth 
its  great  vigour  at  the  approach  of  the  moifture  which  is  in  the 
Water  in  a  weak  and  remifs  degree,  before  it  meet  with  the  Cold 
of  the  Water  whereuntoitis  to  be  joyned  3  Without  which  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  Water  in  a  weak  and  remifs  degree,  the  Cold 
could  not  compatt  the  pârts  which  the  moifture  united.  So  that 
this  humidity  is  found  in  two  Snbjefts,  onefubtile,  which  is  the 
Air,  the  other  moregrofs,  which  is  the  Water.  As  it  happens 
alfo  in  the  Fire,  which  is  partly  in  a  rare  Subjeft,  namely  the  fat 
and  un&uous  vapour,whêreby  itflameth,and  (partly)  in  another 
folid  and  grofs,  which  is  W ood.  Iron,  or  Coal.  A&Flame,  it  is 
more  apt  to  fhine  and  burn,  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  wood 
to  find  its  Aliment  there,  which  is  the  interior  Oyle>  As  Coal 
it  afts  more  powerfully,  and  is  more  durable.  So  if  there  were 

hi  the  Mixt  Body  no  other  humidity  but  that  of  the  Air,  the 
.  v  fame 


fame  inconvenience  would  befall  it  that  doth  a  Conquerour, 
who  having  fubdu’d  a  Country  jeferveth  no  place  of  Retreat 
fbt  the  keeping  thereof  5  For  at  the  firft  opposition  which  he 
meeteth  he  is  conftrain  d  to  let  go  his  hold  :  So  if  moifture  were 
not  in  the  Air  ,  it  woujd  indeed  penetrate  the  Compounded. 
Bodies  ftill,as  it  doth  as  readily  $  but  it  would,  fuddenly  diflodge 
again 3  if  it  had  not  its  refuge  in  the  Water  which  is  more,  propel 
to  p’referve  it. 

The  Third  fai 
degree.  ‘Firft,  b 
Cold  being  an  Eqemy  to  all  Generation  becaufe  it  locketh  up 
the  particles  within  3  As,  on  the  contrary.  Heat  is  the  Proximate 
Caufe  thereof,  by  the  extenfion  and  attraftion  which  it  caufeth 
outwards.  Neverthelefs,  we  fee  Plants  and  Animals  id  the 
Waters.  Secondly,  If  it  were  fo  cold,  being  moift  too,  it 
would  be  alwayes  frozen  3  fince  according  to  Ariflotle ,  Ice  is 
nothing  but  an  excefs  of  coldriefs  with  moifture.  Thirdly, 
Thofe  qualities  which  are  attributed  to  Water  are  common  to 
many  other  things  beftdes  3  As  to  the  Air ,  when  it  is  cold  :  and 
do  not  neceftârily  belong  to  it,  but  may  be  feparated  from  it  v 
fince,  remaining  Water  ftill,  it  may  become  hot  by  the  Fire,  and 
frozen  by  the  Air,  and  fo  be  found  deftituteof  its  fluidity  and 
humidity-.  Ifitbefaid,  That  it  lofeth  not  its  qualities  but  by 
accident,  and  that  of  its  own  Nature  it  is  cold  5  I  anfwer.  That 
the  Natural  and  Neceflary  Proprieties  of  Things  ,  proceding 
immediately  from  their  Eflence,  (fuchas  thofe  of  Water  are 
held  to  be)  cannot  be  taken  from  them  but  by  Miracle  :  And 
on  the  contrary,  That  it  is  not  cold  but  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
cold  Air  which  encompafteth  it,  and  not  of  its  own  Nature  j 
Whence  the  furface  of  the  Water  is  cold  in  Winter,  and  lome- 
times  frozen,  the  bottome  remaining  warm.  And  therefore  the 
Fifti  do  not  come  much  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Water  in 
Winter,  but  ftay  below,  where  it  is  in  its  own  Nature,  and  is 
not  fo  eafily  alter’d  with  forrein  qualities.  Moreover,  fince  we 
know  the  Qualities  of  a  Thing  by  its  EfFeds,  theEffed  of  Wa¬ 
ter  being,  even  in  the  Judgement  of  Senfe,  tomoiftenmore 
then  any  of  the  Elements,  it  ought  to  be  held  the  Chief  or  Firft 
Humid  Body.  If  it  be  laid  that  it  moiftneth  more  then  the 
Air,  becaufe  it  is  more  grofs  and  compad  (  as  hot  Iron  burneth 
more  then  flame  3  )  I  anfwer.  That  although  it  may  owe  that 
humidity  to  the  thicknefs  of  its  Matter,  yet  the  fame  is  not  the 
lefs  effential  to  it,  fince  Matter  is  one  part  of  the  Element  5  And 
beftdes,  it  proceedeth  from  the  Form  too,  fince  it  can  never  be 
feparated  from  it  5  Water  alwayes  neceffarily  moiftning  whilft 
it  is  Water.  Which  cannot  be  laid  of  its  coldnefs  :  for  when  it 
is  warm  it  doth  not  lofe  its  name  of  Water ,  though  it  be  no 
longer  cold  3  but  it  is  alwayes  moift. 

The  Fourth  laid,  That,  to  fpeak  properly  Water,  is  never 
hot  in  it  felfi  but  *ri$  the.  Fire  infinuating  and  mingling  itfelf 

with 
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with  the  little  Particles  of  the  Water  that  we  feel  hot  5  and 
accordingly  that  Fire  being  evaporated,  the  Water  not  onely 
returneth  to  its  natural  quality, but  alfo  the  Fire  leaving  its  pores 
more  open  renders  them  more  accefiible  to  the  Air ,  which 
freezes  the  fame  in  Winter  fooner  then  it  would  do. otherwife. 
And  this  is  no  more  then  as  Salt  and  Sulphureous  Waters  are 
made  fuch  by  the  Salt  and  Sulphur  mingled  therewith  5  Which 
being  feparated  from  them,  they  lofe  alfo  the  tafte  thereof. 
And  as  Wine  mingled  with  Water  is  ftill  truly  Wine,  and  hath 
the  fame  Virtue  as  before,  though  its  aftivity  be  reprefs’d  by 
the  power  of  the  Water  5  So  Water  mingled  withSalt,  Sulphur, 
and  Fire,  is  true  Water,  and  hath  intrinfecally  the  fame  qualities 
as  before  that  mixture  5  though  indeed  its  adtion  be  retarded, 
and  its  qualities  be  checked  and  rebated  by  the  other  contraries 
which  are  more  powerful.  In  like  manner.  Water  is  not  cold 
of  it  felt,  but  by  the  abfence  of  Fire  5  As  it  happens  in  Winter, 
that  the  igneous  beams  of  the  Sun  not  ftaying  upon  the  Water,  it 
perfifteth  cold, and  fothat  coldnefs  is  but  a  privation  of  heat  s,  As 
appears  in  the  ftiiveringofan  Ague,  which  proceedeth  from  the 
retiring  of  the  natural  heat  inwards,  and  deforting  the  external 
parts.  But  if  there  happen  a  total  privation  of  thofe  igneous 
parts,  which  are  infus’d  into  it  mediately  or  immediately  by  the 
Sun,  then  it  becometh  frozen  :  And  becaufe  thofe  fiery  Particles 
occupied  fomefpace  in  its  Body,  it  is  now  ftraitned,  and  takes 
lefs  room  then  before.  Whence  Water  freezing  in  Veflèls 
well  flopp’d ,  the  fame  break  for  the  avoidance  of  Vacuum, 
Moreover, Humidity  is  not  one  of  its  effential  proprieties,becaufe 
it  may  be  fèparâted  from  it,  as  we  fee  in  frozen  water,  which  is 
lefs  humid  then  when  it  was  cold.  It  followes  then,  that  Second 
Qualities  being  Tokens  of  the  Firft,  and  th egoodnefi  of  Water 
requiring  that  it  have  the  leaft  weight  that  can  be,  as  alfo  that  it 
have  neither  Tafte  nor  Smelly  the  moft  pure,  (i.  e.  theElemen- 
tary,  of  which  we  are  fpeaking)  is  without  Firft  Qualities}  ha¬ 
ving  been  created  by  God  onely  to  be  the  band  or  tye  of  the  other 
parts  of  amixt  body. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  the  Scripture  dividèth  the  Waters  into 
thofe  which  are  above  the  Heavens ,  and  thofe  upon  the  Earth  } 
as  if  to  teach  us  that  Water  is  the  Centre,  the  Middle,  and 
the  end  of  thé  tlniverfe.  Which  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  eftablifh  it  for  the  Sole  Frincifle  of  all  things.  Thofe  Su- 
percœleftial  Waters  are  prov’d  by  the  Etymology  of  the  word 
for  Heavens,  Schamainf  which  fignifies  in  Hebrew,  There  are 
Waters  :  Becaufe  *tis  laid  that  God  divided  the  Waters  from  the 
Waters,  and  placed  them  above  the  Firmament  :  Which  Super* 
cœleftial  Waters  are  alfo  invited  by  the  Pfalmift  to  biefs  the 
Lord  :  And  laftly,  becaufe  it  is  faid  that  at  the  time  o i  the  De¬ 
luge  the  windows  of  Heaven  were  opened. 

"The  Sixth  faid.  That  the  gravity  of  thofe  Supercoeleftial  Wa¬ 
ters  would  not  fuffer  them  to  remain  long  out  of  the  place  deiti- 


natedto  that  Element*  which  is  below  the  Air  :,  And  therefore 
it  were  better  to  take  the  word  Heaven  in  thofe  places  for  the 
Air,  as  ’tis  elfewhere  in  the  Scripture,  which  mentioned*  the 
Dew,  and  the  Birds  of  Heaven  :  Since  alfo  the  Hebrew  word,which 
there  fignifies  Firmament,  is  alfo  taken  for  the  Expanfion  of  the 
Air,  and  thofe  Supercoeleftial  Waters  for  Rain. 

I 1-  Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid,  That  if  we  fpeak  of  Wine 

Of  Wine,  moderately  taken,  the  Sacred  Text  voids  the  Queftion,  faying, 
and  whether  that  it  rejoyceth  the  Heart.  Which  it  performeth  by  Applying 
ry  for™ ml-"  ample  matter  to  the  Influent  Spirits,  which  the  Heart  by  the  Ar- 
diers, c  "  teries  tranfmitteth  to  all  the  parts^and  which  joyning  themfelvcs 
to  the  private  Spirits,-  ftrengthen  them,  and  labour  in  common 
with  them  $  And  fo  the  Souldier ,  entring  into  fight  with  a 
cheerful  Heart,  is  half  vi&orious.  Yea,  the  greateft  exploits 
of  War  are  atchieved  by  the  Spirits ,  which  conftitute  Courage, 
the  Blood  heated  by  them  over-powring  the  coldnefs  of  Me- 
lancholy  and  Phlegme,  which  caufe  backwardnefs  and  flow- 
nefs  of  A&ion.  For  it  is  with  the  Virtues  as  with  Medicines, 
which  become  nota&ive,  andpafs  not  from  power  into  aU,  but 
by  help  of  the  natural  faculties  }  So  the  Virtues  do  not  produce 
their  effets  but  by  the  Spirits.  But  Wine  taken*  in  excels  is 
wholly  prejudicial  to  the  Valour  of  a  Souldier  5  who  hath  need 
of  a  double  ïlrength  }  One  of  Mind  ,  to  lead  him  on  valiantly 
to  dangers,  and  keep  him  undaunted  at  dreadful  occurrences  5 
The  other  of  Body ,  to  undergo  the  long  toiles  of  War,  and  not 
draw  back  in  fight.  Now  Winedeftroyes  both  of  thefe.  For 
as  for  the  former.  Valour  or  Fortitude  is  a  Moral  Virtue,  which, 
as  all  other  Virtues  its  companions,  atteth  under  the  conduft  of 
Prudence,  which  alone  ruleth  and  employeth  them,  and  know- 
Oth  where  and  how  they  ought  toad  ,  So  that  what  aflifts  Pru¬ 
dence  affifts  Valour  too  5  and  that  which  hureth  the  one  hurt- 
eth  the  other  alfo.  Now  exceflive  Wine  hurteth  the  former  very 
much.  For  by  its  immoderate  heat  it  caufeth  a  tumult  and  difbrT 
der  in  the  humours,  itmaketh  the  Brain  boyle  and  work,  and 
confequently  '  c  mbroyleth  and  confoundeth  the  Thantafmes 
which  are  imprinted  in  it,  (as  it  happeneth  in  lleepor  inthç 
Phrenfie  )  and  by  its  grofs  vapour  it  obftrudeth  all  its  paflages.. 
So  that  the  Underlfapding  cannot  take  its  Survey  there,  having 
nofreeaccef?  to  come  and  form  its  judgements  and  conclufioris 
juporithe  Ideas  and  Phantafmes  $  And  although  it  Ihould  have  its 
Avenues  free,  yet  the  Phantafmes  being  in  confufion,like  Images 
in  ftirred  waters,it  would  be  impoflible  for  it  to  judge  aright, and 
prudently  to  difcern  what  fear  or  what  eager  nefs  ought  to  be 
check’d  and  repePd.  For  all  Fear  is  not  to  be  rejected, no  more 
then  ’tis  to  be  follow'd  $  nor  is  the  bridle  to  be  let  loofe  at  all  ad¬ 
ventures  ,  nor  alwayeS  refirain’d.  The  ftrength  of  the  Body 
is  alfo  impaird  by  Wine.  For  though  Galen  and  others  will  have 
it  Hot  and  Dry,  yet  it  being  fo  but  potentially ,  *tis  as  fubjeft  to 
]  *  -  .  .  *  .*■’  **  ‘ .  ’  'deceive 
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deceive  us,  as  that  Dutchman  was ,  who  hearing  that  Crejfes 


were  hot,  commanded  his  Man  to  fill  his  Boots  therewith  ,  to 
warm  him.  For  the  truth  is.  Wine  is  moift  and  vapourous,  and 
that  tofuch  a  degree,  that  by  reafon  of  its  extreme  humidity  it 
cannot  be  corrupted  with  a  total  corruption  5  For  this  happeneth 
when  the  external  heat  hath  wholly  drawn  out  the  moifture 
of  the  corrupted  Body,  and  fo  diflolved  the  llnion  of  all  the  dry 
parts  which  moifture  keeps  together  ^  So  that  the  Elements  fly¬ 
ing  away,  there  remains  nothing  to  be  feen  but  F.aith  alone. 
Which  cannot  come  to  pals  in  Wine,  by  reafon  of  the  little  di  y 
fubftance  in  it ,  and  of  its  great  humidity,  which  cannot  be 
wholly  foparated  :  In  which  regard  it  is  nevei  conupted  butin 
part,  viz*,  when  the  external  heat  draws  away  the  moi  e  pui  c 
fubftance,  and  the  better  Spirits  5  as  we  fee  when  it  grows  lour, 
thick,  or  turbid.  Being  then  humid  to  fuch  a  degree,  and  our 
parts  partaking  of  the  nature  of  their  food,  ii  Sotdtiiers  nouiifti 
their  Bodies  exceftivel y  with  Wine,  they  muft  ictain  the  cjuali 
ti^s  thereof,  viz*,  foftnefs  and  weaknefs  which  follow  humidity. 
Whence  poftibly  came  the  word  DiJJolute^ for  Inch  as  addict  them- 
felvesto  this  debauchery,  and  the  other  which  follow  it.  There¬ 
fore  the  Souldier  would  be  more  robuft  if  he  never  drank  Wme5 
becaufe  he  would  eat  the  more,  and  produce  the  more  fohd  fub¬ 
ftance,  which  would  make  him  more  vigorous,  defs  fubjeft  to 
difeafes,  and  more  fit  to  indure  in  fight,  and  undergo  the  other 

The  Second  faid  ,  That  it  belongs  to  the  prudent  Statef-man 
to  weigh  the  benefit  and  the  mifchief  which  may  atile  from  his 
orders  ;  So  that  he  alwayes  propofe  to  himfelf  that  he  hath  to  do 
with  imperfea  men,  and  who  incline  rather  to  the  abufei  hen 
the  right  ufe  of  things.  Thisholds  principally  in  War,  Souldiers 
■Willingly  aiming  at  nothing  elfe  but  pleafure  andprofit  :  Even 
'in  this  Age, wherein  we  are  paft  the  Apprentifage  of  War  except 
fome  confiant  Regiments  :  Souldiers  aretumultuoully  cholenal- 
moft  alwayes  out  ofthe  dregs  of  the  people  $  of  whom  to  require 
the  exetcife  of  Temperance  in  the  ufe  of  that  which  ordinarily 
cofts  them  nothing,  were  to  feek  an  impoliibility.  Such  is  W  me, 
that  though  it  makes  the  Souldier  yet  it  makes  him  ' un  t 

to  govern  himfelf,  much  lefs  others  y  Whereunto  notwithfland- 

heromes  oblig’d  by  the  various  contingencies 
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Wine  but  having  taken  too  much  of  it,  there  arofe  fuch  a  tu¬ 
mult  among!!  them, that  he  took  occafion  thence, the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  to  reprefent  to  them  that  Wine  was  nothing  elfe  but  the 
Blood  of  the  firlf  Serpent,  whofe  colour  it  alfo  beareth  5  as  the 
flock  of  the  Vine  which  produceth  it  retaineth  the  crooked  form 
of  that  vile  Animal ,  and  the  rage  whereinto  it  putteth  thole 
that,  ufe  it,  dothteftifie.  And  to  content  them  that  flill  lov’d 
thetafle  of  it,  he  promis’d  them  that  they  Ihould  drink  no- 
nothing  elfe  in  their  Paradife ,  where  their  Bodies  would  be 
'  proof  again!!  its  violence.  Which  Prohibition  hath  been  the 
moll  apparent  caufe  of  the  amplification  of  his  Empire,  and  pro¬ 
pagation  of  his  Se&  5  not  onely  becaufe  Wine  was  by  its  acrimo? 
ny  dangerous  to  the  mofl  part  of  his  Subjeds  of Africa-  and  Arabia, 
where  fuch  as  are  addicted  to  it  are  fubjed  to  the  Lepvofie  }  and 
that  his  people  who  cultivated  Vines  might  employ  themfelves 
more  profitably  in  tilling  the  Earth,  but  principally  it  hath  been 
more  eafie  for  him  and  his  fuccelfors  to  keep  200000  men  of 
War  in  the  field  without  the  ule  of  Wine,then  for  another  Prince 
as  potent  as  he  to  keep  50000  with  the  ufe  of  Wine  3  which  be- 
fîdeâ  is  difficult  to  tranfport,  and  incumbreth  the  place  of  Am¬ 
munition  which  is  abfolutely  neceflâry. 

The  Third  fàid.  That  Mahomet  was  not  the  firft  that  prohi¬ 
bited  Wine  5  for  before  him  Zalencus  forbad  the  Locrians  to  drink 
it  upon  pain  of  .Death.  The  Lacedemonians  and  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  ,  as  Arijtotle  reportethj  had  anexprefsLaw  by  which  they 
forbad  the  ufe  of  it  to  all  people  that  belong’d  to  W ar.  And  the 
wife  man  counfelleth  onely  the  afflided  to  drink  it,  to  the  end 
to  forget  their  miferies.  But  for  all  this  he  conceiv’d  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  prohibited  novo  to  our  Souldiers,  fince  it  aug- 
menteth  Courage,  envigorateth  ftrength,  and  taketh  away  the 
fear  of  danger  ,  though  indeed  it  is  fit  to  forbid  them  the  excels 
thereof,  if  icbepoflible. 

In  Conclufion,  It  was  maintain’d  that  Wine  ought  to  be  for¬ 
bidden  not  onely  to  Souldiers,  but  to  all  fuch  as  are  of  hot  and 
dry-tempers,  and  ufe  violent  exercifes ,  becaufe-it  hurts  them, 
as  much  as  it  profits  weak  perfons.  Wherefore  Saint  Fanl  coun¬ 
felleth  Timothy  to  ufe  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  hisftomack.  But 
God  inhibited  it  to  the  Nazarens ,  and  to  thofe  which  enter’d  in¬ 
to  his  Tabernacle,  under  pain  of  death.  Moreover,  you  fee  that 
Noah)  who  us’d  it  firft,  abus’d  it.  And  anciently  it  was  to  be  had 
onely  in  the  (hops  of  Apothecaries  $  becaufe  ’tis  an  Antidote  and 
moft  excellent  Cordial,  provided  its  continual  ufe  render  not  its 
virtue  ineffedual  5  our  Bodies  receiving  no  considerable  impref- 
lion  from  accuftomed  things.  Therefore  Augttjlus  gave  car  to  all 
the  other  complaints  which  the  Romans  made  to  him  5  but  when 
they  mention’d  the  dearnefs  of  Wine5  he  derided  them  ^  telling 
them  that  his  Son  in  Law  Agrippa  having  brought  Aquædu&s 
to  the  City ,  had  taken  care  that  they  Ihould  not  dye  of 
Thirlh 
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At  the  Hour  of  Inventions,  amongft  many  others,  thefe  twd 
were  propos’d.  The  firft  to  prepare  common  Watei  lo  that  it 
ftall  diftolve  Gold  without  the  addition  of,  any  other  Body,&c* 
The  fécond,  to  make  a  Waggon  capable  to  tranfport  by  the  help 
of  one  Man  who  (hall  be  in  it,  the  burdens  of  ordinary  Waggons 
In  the  accuftomed  time:  of  which  the  Inventers  deliver’d  their 
Memories,  and  offer’d  to  make  the  experiments  at  their  own 
charges. 

Thefe  Subje&s  were  propounded  to  be  treated  of  at  the  next 
Conference.  Firft,  the  Earth .  Secondly,  What  it  is  that  makes 
a  Man  wife. 


t 


CONFERENCE  IX. 

I.  Of  the  Earth.  1 1.  What  it  is  that  maizes  a  Man  wife. 

UPon  the  firft  Point  it  was  faid,  That  the  Earth  is  a  Ample 

Body,  cold  and  dry,  the  Bafis  of  Nature.  For  fince  t  here  r  **  tm!’° 
is  a  Hot  and  aMoift,  it  is  requifite  for  the  intire  perfection  of 
Mixts,  that  there  be  a  Cold  and  a  Dry  to  bound  them,  and  give 
them  (hape.This  Earth  then  upon  which  we  tread  is  not  Elemen¬ 
tary  ;  for  it  is  alffloft  every  where  moift,  and  being  opened  afford- 
eth  water  :  which  was  neceflary  to  it,  not  onely  for  the  union  of 
its  parts,  which  without  moifture  would  be  nothing  but  Duft  5 
but  alfo  in  regard  of  its  gravity,  which  I  conceive  cometh  from 
humidity  ;  becaufe  as  the  lighted:  things  are  the  hotteft  and 
dried,  fo  the  heavieft  are  ufually  the  coldeft  and  moifteft.  Be- 
Edes,  gravity  proceeding  from  compaCtednefs  and  compaCtednefs 
from  moifture,  it  feemeth  that  moifture  is  the  caufe  of  gravity. 

Which  is  prov’d  again  by  the  diflolution  of  mixt  Bodies,w  hereby 
we  may  judge  of  their  compofition.  For  the  heavieft  Bodies 
which  are  eafily  diffolvable,  are  thofefrom  which  rtioft  Water 
is  drawn  5  whence  it  is  that  there  is  more  drawn  from  one  pound 
of  EbeHiy  then  from  twenty  of  Cork.  From  this  gravity  of  the 
Earth  its  roundnefs  'necefiarily  follows;  For  (ince  tis  the  na¬ 
ture  of  heavy  things  to  tend  all  to  one  Centre,  and  approach 
thereto  as  much  as  they  can,  it  follows  that  they  muft  make  a 
Body  round  and  fpherical ,  -whereof  all  the  parts  are  equally 
diftant  from  the  Centre.  F  or  if  they  made  any  other  Figure,  foi 
Example,  a  Pyramide  or  a  Cube,  there  would  be  fome  parts  not 
in  their  natural  place,,  i.e.  thencareft  their  Centre  that  might 
be.  Moreover,  in  the  beginning  the  Earth  was  perfectly  ipheri- 
cal  and  the  Waters  encompaffed  it  on  all  Tides,  asthemlelves 
were  again  encompafled  by  the  Air.  But  afterwards ,  the  e 
Waters,  to  make  place  for  Man,  retiring  into  the  hollows  and 
Concavities  made  for  thàt  purpofe  in  the  Earth,  it  could  not  e 

but  that  thofe  parts  of  the  Earth  which  came  out  of  thole  eav  1-  ( 
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ties  muft  make  thofe  tumours  which  are  the  Mountains  and 
Hills  for  the  convenience  of  Man.  And  neverthelefs  it  ceafeth 
not  to  be  Phyftcally  round,  although  it  be  not  fo  Mathematically  3 
As  a  bowle  of  Pumice  is  round  as  to  the  whole,  though  the  parts 
are  uneven  and  rough.  They  prove  this  roundnefs  ,  1.  By  the 
fhadowof  the  Earth}  which  appearing  round  in  the  Ecliples of 
the  Moon,  argueth  that  the  Body  whence  it  proceedeth  is  alfo 
round.2.Becaufe  they  who  travel  both  by  Sea  and  by  Landfooner 
difeern  the  tops  of  Mountains  and  the  fpires  of  Steeples  then  the 
bottome }  which  would  be  feen  at  the  fame  time  if  the  Earth  were 
flat.  3.  Becaufe,  according  as  we  approach,  or  go  farther  from 
the  Poles,  we  fee  the  fame  more  or  lefs  elevated.  4.  Becaufe 
the  Sun  is  feen  daily  to  rife  and  fet  foonerin  one  place  then  in 
another.  Laftly,  it  is  prov’d  by  the  conveniency  of  habitation. 
For  as  of  all  Ifoperimeter  Figures  the  Circle  is  moft  capacious, 
fo  the  Sphere  containeth  more  then  any  other  Body  ,  and  there¬ 
fore  if  the  Earth  were  not  round,  every  part  of  it  would  not 
have  its  Antipodes.  So  that  I  wonder  at  the  opinion  of  Laffanti- 
us  and  Saint  Augufime ,  who  denyed  them  :  For  as  for  that  ftory, 
that  in  the  year  74$.  by  the  relation  of  Aventinus ,  Virgilius  a 
German  Bifhop  was  deprived  of  his  Bilhoprick,  and  condemned 
as  an  Heretick  by  Pope  Zachary ,  it  was  not  onely  for  maintaining 
this  truth ,  which  experience  hath  fince  confirm’d ,  but  becaufe 
he  drew  conclufions  from  it  prejudicial  to  Religion.  Now 
whereas  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  as  there  are  uneven  parts 
in  the  Earth  feme  higher  then  other ,  fo  there  be  not  alfo  Seas, 
feme  of  whofe  waters  too ,  are  more  elevated  then  the  reft  3 
I  affirm,  that  fince  all  the  Seas  ( except  the  Cafyian)  have  com¬ 
munication  amongft  themfelves,  they  are  all  level,  and  no  higher 
one  then  another.  And  had  they  no  fuch  communication,  yet 
the  Water  being  of  its  Nature  fluid  and  heavy,  flowing  into  the 
loweft  place,  would  equal  its  furface  with  the  reft,  and  fo  make 
a  perfeft  Sphere.  Whence  it  follows  that  they  were  miftaken 
who  diflwaded  Sefojiris  King  of  AEgypt  from  joyning  the  Red 
Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  ,  for  fear  left  the  former, which  they 
judg’d  the  higher ,  fhould  come  to  drown  Greece  and  part  of 
Ajla.  For  want  of  which  demonftration  feveral  Learned  Men 
have  been  miftaken,  and  no  lefs  then  the  Angelical  Doftor. 

The  Second  (aid.  That  the  Earth  is  very  ary,  not  for  that  it 
difpelleth  moifture  as  Fire  doth,  but  for  that  it  receiveth  and  im- 
bibeth  it  into  it  felf.  But  it  cannot  be  cold  of  its  own  Nature  5 
if  it  were  it  could  produce  nothing.  It  is  cold  onely  by  the 
Air,  as ’tis  fometimes  moift  by  the  Water*  and  hot  by  the  Fire 
which  infinuateth  into  its  cavities.  It  is  alfo  very  heavy,  fince  it 
holdeth  the  loweft  place  in  the  world,  and  hath  its  motion  from 
the  circumference  to  the  Centre }  which  is  the  progrellion  that  A- 
rifiotle  attributeth  to  heavy  Bodies.  Whence  for  being  the  loweft 
ftage,  it  is  called  the  Foot-lioolof  God.  But  this  he.avinefs  feemeth 
to  me  not  to  proceed  from  humidity,  as  was  urged.  For  though 
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the  Water  and  Earth  joyn’d  together  feem  to  weigh  more  then 
Earth  alone  3  ’tis  not  that  they  weigh  more  indeed,  but  this 
Earth  which  was  imagined  to  be  alone  is  fill’d  with  a  quantity 
of  Air  3  and  the  Water  coming  to  fucceed  in  its  place,  it  appear- 
eth  more  heavy.  For  Earth  and  Water  joyn’d  together  weigh 
more  then  Earth  and  Airfo  joyn'd  in  like  quantity  3  becaufe 
Water  is  heavier  then  Air.  And  to  juftifie  that  Earth  is  heavier 
then  Water,  a  bucket  fill’d  withfand,  weighes more  then  an 
other  fill’d  with  Water.  For,  thatfand  is  Water  congealed  is 
as  hard  to  prove,  as  that  Earth  is  Water. 

The  Third  (aid  ,  That  Earth  compofeth  a  Mixt  Body  by  a 
double  a&ion,  viz,  from  its  cold nefs,  and  cfits  drinefs.  As  for 
the  former,  it  fecondeth  the  Water,  compa&ing  by  its  coldnefs 
the  parts  which  are  to  be  mix’d,and  which  moidurehath  united. 
For  the  Second ,  it  giveth  hardnefs  and  confidence,  imbibing  and 
fucking  up  the  fuperfluous  moidurc  after  the  due  union  of  the 
parts  made  thereby.  It  cannot  but  be  cold  3  for  as  good  Politi- 
tians  willingly  reconcile  two  great  Families  at  Ehmity  by  their 
mutual  alliances  lb  all  the  drength  of  the  mixture  confiding 
onely  in  the  union  of  Dry  and  Mold,  and  its  dedru&ion  com^ 
ingfrom  their  difunion,  and  the  Dry  and  Moid  being  wholly 
Enemies  and  contraries  in  the  highed  degree.  Nature  reconciles 
them  together*  and  brings  them  into  union  by  the  mediation  of 
Water.  For  this  being  ally’d  to  Air  by  the  moidure  which  it 
hath  in  a  remifs  degree  3  and  Earth  being  ally’d  to  Water  by  the 
coldnefs  which  it  hath  in  a  lefs  degree,  it  becometh  ally’d  to  the 
Air  and  its  humidity  :  Since  according  to  the  maxime.  Things 
which  agree  in  the  fame  third  agree  among  themfelves.  Thus 
you  fee  coldnefs  is  neceflary  to  the  Earth,  to  caufe  a  lading 
compofition  amongd  them.  Earth  hath  alfb  this  advantage  by 
its  ficcity,  that  as  the  fame  is  lefs  adive  then  heat,  and  yieldeth 
thereunto  in  vigour  of  adion,  fo  heat  yieldeth  to  it  in  refidance. 
For  thedrynefs  inducing  hardnefs  refideth  divifion  more  power¬ 
fully  ,and  confequently  better  preferveth  the  mixt  Body  in  i>eingy 
refilling  the  Agents  which  are  contrary  to  it.  Whereto  its  gravi¬ 
ty  fèrveth  not  a  little,  it  rendring  the  Earth  lefs  managable  by  the 
agitations  of  the  agents  its  Enemies  3  So  that  gravity  by  this 
means  affidetkthe  hardnefs  and  confidence  of  the  drynefs  3  like 
two  Kinfmen  uniting  together  to  keep  off  the  affronts  of  their 
Enemies. 

The  Fourth  (aid.  That  the  gravity  of  the  Earth,  and  of  every 
other  Body,yea  that  of  Gold  too,  the  heavied  of  all  mixt  Bodies, 
dependeth  onely  upon  its  Figure  3  fince  not  onely  a  Veffel  con¬ 
vex  on  the  fide  toward  the  Water  finketh  not,but  alfo  a  fingle  leaf 
of  Gold  fwimeth  upon  it.  Which  is  feen  likewife  in  Ter  a  Lem - 
nia^  or  Sigillata ,  which  finketh  not  in  the  Water  3  fo  that  there  is 
no  probility  in  that  decuple  proportion  of  the  Elements  3  ac¬ 
cording  to  which.  Earth  ought  to  weigh  ten  times  more  then 
Water,and  Water  onely  ten  times  more  then  Air  3  andfuppofing 
•  •  v  noe 
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one  were  in  the  Region  of  Fire>  and  there  weigh’d  the  Air,  as  we 
do  here  the  Water,  he  would  find  it  likewife  ten  times  heavier 
then  the  Fire,  This  is  more  certain,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
weight  of  Earth  to  that  of  Sea-water,  is  as  93.  to  90  }  that  of 
Sea-water  to  frefh,  as  92.  to  74.  But  that  which  makes  more, 
forthofe  who  hold  Water  more  heavy  then  Earth,  is,  that  the 
proportion  of  Earth  to  Salt  is  found  to  be  as  92.  to  106.’ 

In  fine,  It  was  remark’d  that  though  the  Earth  is  confider'd 
by  Aftronomers  but  as  a  point  in  refpeft  of the vaft  extent  of  the 
Cceleftial  Orbs*  yet  no  Man  encompas’d  it  round  before  the/ 
year  1420.  when  Jean  de  Betancourt ,  a  Norman  Gentleman,  by 
the  difcovery  of  the  Canaries  trac’d  out  the  way  to  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  who  attributed  the  honour  thereof  to  themfelves ,  though 
they  began  not  till  above  fourfcare  years  after.  Moreover,  it  is 
1 5000.  leagues  in  circumference,  of  which  there  is  not  much 
left  Land  uncover’d  then  there  is  cover’d  by  the  Water.  But  if 
you  compare  their  greatnefs  together ,  there  is  far  lefs  Earth 
then  Water.  For  ’tis  held  that  there  is  no  Sea  that  hath  a  league 
in  depth,  there  is  little  without  bottom,  many  to  which  the 
Anchors  reach,  yea  feveral  places  not  capable  of  great  vefièls  for 
wantofWater.  On  the  other  fide.  There  are  Mountains  upon 
which  you  ft  ill  afcend  upwards  for  many  dayes  journey  5  others 
inacceffible  even  to  the  fight  :  In  a  word,  where  ever  there  is 
Sea  there  is  Land,  but  not  on  the  contrary.  So  that  taking  the 
fixt  part  of  the  compafs  of  the  Terreftrial  Globe  for  its  Semidia- 
-metre,  according  to  the  ordinary  proportion  of  the  circle  to  its 
ray ,  the  Earth  will  be  found  feveral  times  greater  then  the  Waf 
ter  5  the  Springs  that  are  found  in  opening  it,  being  not  con¬ 
siderable  in  comparifon  of  the  reft  of  its  bulk.  j 

5  5  He  that  fpake  firft  upon  the  fécond  point,faid,that  he  wonder’d 

What  it  is  not  that  Wifedom  was  taken  fora  Subjeft  to  be  treated  of  info, 
that  nukes  a  good  company  ,fince  ’tis  the  point  which  all  defire  moft,not  onely 
Man  wife,  in  themfelves,  but  alfo  in  others  with  whom  they  are  to  con* 
verfe.  But  it  behoveth  to  diftinguifti  the  fame  according  to  its 
feveral  acceptions.  For  anciently  Wifedom  was  taken  for  the 
knowledge  of  things  Divine  and  Humane,  before  Pythagoras  call’d 
it  Philofophy.  At  prefent  it  is  confounded  with  Prudence ,  and 
is  either  infufed  or  acquired.  The  former,  which  Ipringeth  from 
the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God  joyn’d  with  a  good  life,  is  ob¬ 
tain'd  by  begging  it  of  God,and  rendring  one's  felf  worthy  to  re¬ 
ceive  it;  Such  was  that  of  Solomon ,  which  brought  to  him  all 
other  goods.  The  latter,  of  which  we  nowfpeak,  is  obtain’d 
by  Precepts,  Experience,  or  both.  Where  unto  Travel  is  con¬ 
ceiv’d  greatly  to  conduce,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Homer , 
who  calls  his  wife  Vlyjjès  a  Vifitor  of  Cities  5  and  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  ancient  F rench  Gentry,  who  would  not  have 
had  a  good  opinion  of  their  Children,  unlefs  they  had  ièen  Italy 
^nd  other  forreign  Countries.  It  is  alfo  divided  according  to 

Sex, 

X  Ï  -  "  *  > 
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Sex,  Conditions  ,  and  Age.  For  there  is  difference  in  the 
Wifedorn  of  a  Woman,  of  a  Child,  of  a  Man  grown,  and  of  an 
Old  Man ,  and  fo  there  is  in  that  of  a  Father  of  a  Family,  of  his 
Domeftick,  of  a  Captain,  of  a  Souldier,  of  a  Magiffrate,  of  a 
Citizen,  of  a  Mafter,  of  a  Varlet,  and  of  infinite  others,  who  may 
become  wife  by  feveral,  yea,  fometimes  by  contrary  means.  For 
Example,  a  wife  Souldier  ought  to  expofb  himfelf  to  all  dangers 
and  events  of  War  }  quite  the  contrary  to  a  wife  Captain,  who 
ought  to  preferve  himfelf  the  moft  he  can.  A  Prince,  a  Magi- 
ftrate,  a  Mafter,  a  Father,  are  wife,  if  they  command  as  is 
fitting  :  Whereas  a  Subject,  a  Rurgefs,  a  Servant,  and  a  Child, 
are  efteemed  fuch  in  obeying  them.  Befides  Precepts  and 
Experience,  Example  ferves  much  to  the  acquiring  of  Wifedorn  5 
whether  the  fame  be  drawn  from  the  reading  of  Books,  or  from 
converfe  and  conference  with  wile  perfonsy  pr  fometimes  too 
from  the  fight  of  undecent  things  :  As  of  old  the  Lacedemonians 
taught  their  Children  Sobriety,  by  (hewing  their  Helots  drunk. 
The  Example  of  Animals  is  not  ufelefs  thereunto  }  and  therefore 
Solomon  fends  the  fluggard  to  the  Pifmire^and  Lycurgus  taught  the 
fame  Lacedemonians ,  that  Education  alone  made  the  difference 
between  Men,  by  (hewing  them  two  Dogs  of  the  fame  litter  run, 
one  after  a  Hare,  the  other  to  his  Meat.  Fables  likewife  have 
many  times  their  ufe.  But  true  it  is,  that  Nature  layeth  the 
great  Foundations:  Whence  Cold  and  Dry  Tempers,  fuch  as 
the  Melancholly ,  have  a  natural  reftraint  which  participated 
much  of  Wifedorn  y  Whereas  the  Sanguine,  by  reafon  of  their 
Jollity,  and  the  Cholerick ,  in  regard  of  their  haftibefs,  have 
greater  difficulty  to  attain  the  fame'3  as  Socrates  confeffed  of 

himfelf.  r 

The  Second  fàid.  That  the  true  Moral  Wifedorn  of  a  Man,  con- 
fider’d  alone,  confifteth  in  taming  hisPaflions,  and  fubjeâring 
them  to  the  Command  of  Reafon}  which  alone  ferveth  for  a 
Rule  and  Square  to  all  the  Actions  of  Life  y  whereas  the  com¬ 
mon  fort  leave  themfelves  to  be  govern’d  by  the  Laws  :  And 
the  ancient  Philofophy  had  no  other  aim  but  that  Apathy.  That 
of  a  Mafter  of  a  Family  confifteth  in  the  management  of  the 
fame:  That  of  a  Polititian  in  the  Adminiftration  of  the  State, 
punifhing  the  evil-doers,  and  recommencing  the  good,  eftablifh- 
ing  wholefome  Laws,  and  maintaining  1  rade.  > 

The  Third  faid.  That  He  alone  deferves  to  wear  the  name  of 
Wife,  whofeeketh  and  embraced  the  means  whereby  to  be  in  fa^ 
vour  with  him  who  is  the  Chief  IVifedom.  Thofe  means  aie 
two.  Fir  ft;  That  his  Underftanding  be  duely  informed  of  what 
he  ought  to  know  ,  and  what  he  ought  to  be  ignorant  of.  Se¬ 
condly,  That  his  Will  be  difpos’d  to  what  he  ought,  either  to 
love  or  hate.  Asforthefitft,  he  muftbe  ignoiant  of  Humane 
Sciences,  fincethey  (hake  and  undermine  the  foundations  of  true 
Wifedorn  5  their  Principles  being  for  the  moft  part  oppofite  to 
the  Articles  of  our  Faith,  For  of  the  ancient  Philofophers,  the 

*  Vythagorians 


Pythagoreans  are  full  of  Magical  fuperftitions.  Th e  Plat onijls 
hold  a  Matter  coeternal  to  God.  Democritus  and  all  the  Epicu¬ 
reans  have  thought  the  fame  of  their  Atomes,  not  to  mention 
their  Voluptuous  End.  The  Stoicks  have  made  their  Sage  equal, 
and  fometimes  fuperiour  to  God,  whom  they  fubje&ed  to  tlïçir 
celebrated  Dejliny  or  Fate .  The  Pyrrhonians  have  doubted  oh 
every  thing,  and  confequently  of  the  truth  of  Religion.  The 
Cynicks  publickly  made  Virtue  of  Vice.  The  Peripatetic  fa  are 
as  much  to  be  fear’d  as  the  former,  with  their  Eternity  of  the 
World ,  which  deftroyeth  all  Religion  ,  and  gave  occafion  to 
Saint  Ambrofe ,  to  fay  in  his  Offices,  That  the  Lyceum  was  much 
•  more  dangerous  then  the  gardens  of  Epicurus.  Moreover,  the 
Principles  of  the  Sciences  do  not  accord  with  thofe  of  Faith  : 
And  Saint  Thomas  faid  with  good  right,  that  Humane  Reafon 
greatly  diminifhethit.  And  that  happens  oft  times  to  thofe  who 
bufie  themfelves  about  thofe  goodly  principles  which  the  Poets 
relate  fabuloufly  of  Bellerophon  ,  who  attempting  to  fly  up  to 
Heaven,  Jupiter  angry  at  him,  lent  onely  a  Fly,  which  overturn¬ 
ed  the  winged  Horfe-man  ,  So  thofe  vain-glorious  wits  puff’d  up 
with  fome  Humane  Knowledge,  venturing  to  hoife  themfelves 
into  Heaven,and  penetrate  into  the  fecret  Cabinets  of  the  Divine 
Providence  $  it  gives  them  up  to  a  thoufand  dubious  Controver- 
lies,  which  precipitate  them  into  the  darknefs  of  Confufion  and 
Errour.  Moreover  Soldmon ,  the  pattern  of  Wifedom,  faith,  that 
after  having  lead  his  Mind  through  all  Nature,  he  perceiv’d  that 
all  was  nothing  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  fpirit  $  And  Saint  Paul 
faith,  that  Knowledge  puffeth  up  and  lwelleth  with  Pride  5 
that  thisHumane  Wifedoip  is  nought  but  Folly  before  God  5  by 
which  he  admonifheth  us  to  beware  of  being  deceived  5  and 
that  if  any  one  will  be  wife,  let  him  profefs  Ignorance,  and  be¬ 
come  a  fool,  fince  the  Folly  and  Ignorance  of  the  world  is  the 
true  Wifedom  and  Knowledge  in  the  fight  of  God,  whoioveth 
the  poor  of  fpirit,  that  is,  the  Ample,  ideots,  and  ignorant.  As 
for  what  our  Underftanding  ought  to  know  ,  for  becoming 
wife,  ’tis.  To  know  that  Chief  Wifedom,  and  the  Chriftian 
Do&rine,  by  the  example  of  the  fame  Saint  Paul,  who  would, 
not  know  any  thing  befides  Jefm  and  him  crucifi’d.  For  the  Se¬ 
cond  means,  which  regardeth  the  Will  of  Man,  itwillbedif- 
pofed  to  that  which  is  to  be  lov’d  or  hated  ,  when  it  hàthfub- 
mitted  it  feîf  entirely  to  the  Will  of  God,  who  is  its  Supreme 
Good  $  who  faith  to  it,  Efchew  Evil,  and  F ollow  Good. 

The  F ourth  faid.  That  by  the  word  Wifedom ,  is  generally  un- 
derftood  all  that  which  contributes  to  perfeftionate  a  Man  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rational  part  5  as  by  the  word  Faith  we  underftand 
Chriftianity,  and  a  Summary  of  all  the  Chriftian  Virtues.  Now 
it  is  hard  to  preferibe  a  way  to  fuch  Wifedom,  feeing  it  requireth 
two  points,  namely,  The  Knowledge  of  Things ,  and  Moral  Habits , 
both  which  are  infinite.  F  or  all  which  is  Senjible  is  the  Object  of 
our  Senfes.  and  enters  not  by  one,  but  by  nil  ^  That  which  is 

*  Intelligible 3 
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Intelligible ,  is  the  Objeft  of  our  Underftanding.  Moreover,  all 
the  Good  in  the  world  is  under  the  notion  of  Convenience  ( or 
futablenefsj  which  gives  it  Amability,  the  Obje&of  our  Sensi¬ 
tive  appetite,  which  is  guided  in  this  acquitft  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  Senfes If  if  is  spiritual ,  it  is  the  Objed  of  the  Will  which 
purfues  it  by  the  light  of  the  Underftanding.  And  for  the  efchew- 
ing  of  Errour  in  the  fearch  of  thofe  Goods  Prudence  inter¬ 
venes,  which  hath  at  its  fervice  an  infinite  of  habits  of  the  Mind  $ 
yea  the  whole  troop  of  Moral  Virtues,  in  the  exercife  of  which 
there  is  always  fomething  to  be  got,as  there  is  always  to  be  learnt 
in  the  knowledge  of  things.  Therefore  every  Man  being  fully 
furniftfd  with  what  is  needful  to  be  wife,  he  is  not  excufable 
if  he  become  not  fo.  For  he  hath  the  feeds  of  Wifedom  in  as 
many  manners  as  there  are  wayes  to  obtain  it.  In  the  Under¬ 
ftanding  he  hath, from  the  Cradle,  Intelligence ,  which  is  the  Habit 
of  firïi  Principles  and  Maximes,  which  he  knoweth  by  the 
Inclusion  of  the  Senfes  }  by  the  help  of  which  he  attaineth  Sci¬ 
ence.  In  the  Will  he  hath  the  Synterefs  or  Confcience,which  is 
an  Habitual  Cognition  of  the  Principles  of  Moral  Allions,  by  which 
he  eafily  proceedeth  to  the  exercife  of  Virtues ,  and  to  the 
acquifition  of  them.  And  further,  thefe  pure  Natural  Princi¬ 
ples  may  be  affifted  and  reliev’d  by  good  Inftrudions  5  and  efpe- 
eially,  if  tfiey  who  learn  have  Organs  well  difpos’d,and  a  temper 
proper  for  becoming  wife. 

At  the  Hour  of  Inventions,  one  undertook  the  proof  of  Archi¬ 
medes's  Propofition,  To  move  the  Earth  from  its  Centre,  if  he 
had  align’d  çUewhere  a  folid  fpace,  and  inftruments  proporti¬ 
on’d  thereto  in  greatnefs  and  ftrength,  And  it  was  prov’d,  that 
the  Centre  of  Magnitude  is  different  from  that  of  gravity,  by 
many  Mechanical  Experiments* 

After  which  it  was  refolv’d  to  treat,  at  the  next  Conference. 
Firft ,  Of  the  Motion ,  or  rejl  of  the  Earth .  Secondly,  Of  two 
monfirous  Brethren  living  in  one  Body ,  to  be  feen  at  prefent  in 
this  City . . 


CONFERENCE  X. 

.  . .  ■  ]  ■ 

I.  Of  the  Motion,  or  Reft  of  the  Earth.  II.  Of 

'Two  Monftrom  Brethren,  living  in  the  fame 
Body ,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  this  City. 

HE  that  fpakc  firft  to  this  Point,  Said  this  Qijeftion  had  been 

in  debate  for  more  then  two  thoufand  years  5  and  the  rea-  ^  or  ^ 
fons  brought  on  either  fide  feem’d  to  him  fo  ftrong,that  he  knew  0y  tye  Earth; 
not  which  to  embrace.  That  the  moft  common  opinion  was 
that  of  Ariftotle ,  Ptolomy ,  Tycho  Brahe ,  and  the  greateft  part  of 


Philofophers,  namely  $  That  the  Earth  is  unmoveable,and  plac’d 
in  the  midft  of  the  World.  Which  Scituation  is  prov’d  ,  I.  Be¬ 
caufe  the  Decorum  and  Symmetry  of  the  Univerfe  requires  that 
every  thing  be  plac’d  according  to  its  dignity.  But  the  Earth  be¬ 
ing  the  ignobleft  and  meaneft  of  the  Elements,  all  which  yield  in 
pmnt  of  dignity  to  the  Heavens ,  it  ought  confequently  to  be 
in  the  loweft  place,  which  is  the  Centre  of  the  World.  1 1.  The 
Gravity  of  the  Earth  inferreth  both  the  one  and  the  other  > 
namely  ,  its  being  in  the  Centre ,  and  its  Immobility }  The 
former,  becaule  the  heavieft  things  tend  toward  the  lowed: 
place  5  and  the  latter,  becaufe  by  reafon  of  their  gravity  they  are 
lefs  apt  for  motion  then  for  refi0  whereunto  the  lowed  place  alfo 
contributeth.  For  in  a  Circle  the  Centre  remains  unmoveable, 
whilftthe  other  parts  thereof  are  mov’d.  III.  In  whatloever 
place  of  the  Earth  we  are,  we  can  alwayes  difcover  one  half  of 
the  Heaven,  and  the  oppofite  lignes  of  the  Zodiack  ^  as  alfo  ex¬ 
perience  witneffeth,  that  when  the  Moon  is  at  the  Full,  we  be¬ 
hold  her  rile  juft  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Sun  lets.  Whence  it 
folio weth  that  the  Earth  is  at  the  Centre ,  and  as  it  were  a  point 
in  comparifon  to  the  Firmament.  IV.  We  alwayes  fee  the 
Stars  of  the  fame  magnitude,  both  when  they  are  diredtly  over 
our  heads ,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Horizon,  unlefs  there  be 
fbme  hindrance  by  the  refra&ion  of  Vapours  and  Clouds.  All 
which  things  would  not  be  thus,  unlefs  the  Earth  were  in  the 
midft  of  the  World.  Now  they  have  concluded  the  Reft  and 
Immobility  of  the  Earth  from  the  following  Reafons.  I.  It  is 
the  nature  of  Simple  Bodies  to  have  but  one  Sole  and  Simple  Mo¬ 
tion.  For  if  two  contrary  Motions  were  in  the  fame  Subjeâ:, 
the  one  would  hinder  the  other.  Wherefore  the  Earth  having, 
by  reafon  of  its  gravity,  a  DireU  perpendicular  Motion  of  its 
own,  cannot  have  alfo  a  Circular  :  and  by  reafon  of  the  lame 
gravity  it  muft  needs  be  firm  and  liable,  not  moveable.  IL  If 
the  Earth  were  mov’d,  then  a  ftone  or  other  heavy  thing  caft 
upwards,  would  never  fall  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cafter,  but 
at  diftance  from  him  5  for  during  the  Ihort  interval  of  its  being 
in  the  Air,  the  Earth  will  have  made  a  great  progrefs  5  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  when  one  in  a  boat  thatpalfeth  fwiftlyupon  the  Water, 
cafteth  any  thing  upwards,  the  firme  falleth  a  far  off,  infteadof 
falling  into  the  boat.  III.  If  the  Earth  turn’d  round,  then  a 
Bullet  difcharg  d  out  ofa  Cannon  from  the  Weft  towards  the 
Eaft,  would  not  fly  lb  far  from  the  piece,  as  one  difcharg’d  from 
theEaft  towards  the  Weft  5  becaufe  the  Earth  will  in  the  mean 
time  by  its  Motion  have  carried  the  Cannon  forwards  to  the 
former  Bullet,  and  remov’d  it  backwards  from  the  latter. 
IV.  We  Ihould  never  fee  the  Clouds  unmov’d,  nor  going  to¬ 
wards  the  Eaft 5  butas  for  them  that  move  Weftward,  they 
would  feem  to  fly  as  fwift  as  lightning.  V.  Cities  and  all  kind 
of  buidings  would  be  lhatter’d,  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  would 
be  difunited,  and  all  its  parts  diflipated  5  being  not  fo  firmly 
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link’d  together  ,  as  to  endure  fuch  a  Motion.  Lafily,  did  the 
Earth  turn  round,  and  the  Air  with  it  (  as  is  alledg’d  in  anfwer 
to  the  former  reafonsj)  the  Air  would  have  been  fo  heated  fince 
its  Motion  with  thatfwiftnefs,  that  the  Earth  would  have  been 
uninhabitable, and  all  Animals  fuffocated  j  Betides  that  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  that  Motion  could  not  have  been  fupported  by  Men  fo 
long  time  }  for  it  is  acknowledg’d  that  Daemons  themfelves  can¬ 
not  carry  a  Man  from  one  Climate  to  another  remote  one, within 
that  fhort  time  that  fome  Magicians-have  phanci’d  becaufe 
he  would  not  be  able  to  refill:  the  violence  of  the  agitation  of  the 
Air.  - 

The  Second  confirm’d  this  Opinion ,  alledging,  That  fuch 
Motion  would  be  violent  in  relped  of  the  Earth  5  which  for  that 
it  naturally  tendeth  downwards  cannot  be  hois’ d  towards 
Heaven,  but  againft  its  own  Nature  9  and  no  violent  thing  is 
durable.  He  added  alfo  the  teftimony  of  the  Scripture,  which 
faith,  God  hath  eftablifii d  the  Earth  that  it  ft? all  not  be  moved 
?  that  it  is  firm  or  ft  able  for  ever'?  that  the  Sun  rifeth  and  fettèth , 
paijing  by  the  South  toward  the  North  :  And  laftly,  it  relateth  the 
f landing  ft  7  ll  of  the  Sun  at  Joftmah’s  word,  as  one  of  the  greatefi: 
Miracles. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  was  affirm’d,  That  the  Opinion  of  Coper- 
nicus  is  the  more  probable,  which  Orpheus ,  1  hales ,  Ariftarchus , 
an dPhilolaus  held  of  old,  and  hath  been  follow’d  by  Kepler 3 
Lengomontanus ,  Origanus ,  and  diver.s  others  of  our  times,  vi<L. 

That  the  Earth  is  mov’d  about  the  Sun,  who  remaineth  un¬ 
moveable  in  the  Centre  of  the  World.  Their  Reafons  are, 

Ï.  The  middle,  being  the  mod:  noble  place,- is  therefore  due 

to  the  moll:  noble  Body  of  the  World,  which  is  the  Sun.  II.  It 
is  not  more  neceflary  that  the  Heart  be  feated  inthemidfi:  of 
Man,  then  that  the  Sun  be  plac’d  in  the  midft  of  the  Univerfe, 
quickning  and  heating  the  greater,  as  that  doth  the  lefïèr  World, 

Nor  do  we  place  the  Candle  in  a  corner,  but  in  the  midft  of  the 
Room.  III.  The  circular  Motion  of  the  Planets  round  about 
the  Sun  feemes  to  argue  that  the  Earth  doth  the  fame.  IV.  It 
is  more  reafonable  that  the  Earth  which  hath  need  of  Light, 

Heat,  and  Influence,  go  to  feekthe  fame,  then  that  the  Sun  gp 
to  feek  that  which  he  needeth  not  y  Juft  as  theb  Fire  doth  not 
turn  before  the  Roaft-meat,  but  the  Roaft-meat  before  the  I  ire. 

V.  Reft  and  Immobility  is  a  nobler  condition  then  Motion,  and 
ought  to  belong  to  the  vifible  Image  of  the  Deity,  vi%>.  the  Sun, 
who  in  that  regard  hath  been  adored  by  fundry  Nations* 

VI.  We  fee  heavy  things  kept  up  in  the  Air  onely  by  virture 
of  Motion  0  For  inftance  ,  a  done  plac’d  in  a  fling,  and  turn  d 
round  about.  VII.  They  who  deny  the  Motion  of  the  Earth, 
by  the  fame  means  deny  its  ^Equilibrium,  which  is  ablurd  to  do. 

For  if  a  grain  of  Wheat  laid  upon  a  Sphere  exactly  pendulous 
upon  its  Poles  caufeth  the  fame  to  move,  the  like  ought  to  Come 

to  pafs  in  the  Terreftrial  Globe  when  any  heavy  body  is  tranf- 

,  •  '  I  2  ported 
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tranfported  upon  it  from  one  place  to  another  :  Seeing  the 
greater  a  circle  is,  the  lefs  force  is  needful  to  move  it«,  and 
there  is  no  impediment  from  the  Air,  much  lefs  from  its  Centre, 
which  is  but  a  point.  The  fame  comes  to  pafs  when  a  Bullet 
is  (hot  out  of  a  Cannon  againft  a  Wall.  VIII.  If  both  the 
Dire#  and  the  Circular  Motion  be  found  in  the  Load-ftone, 
which  tendeth  by  its  gravity  to  the  Centre,  and  mov’d  circular¬ 
ly  by  its  magnetick  virtue,  the  fame  cannot  be  conceiv’d  impof- 
(ible  in  the  Earth.  I X.  By  this  Simple  Motion  a  multitude  of 
imaginary  Orbs  in  the  Heavens,  without  which  their  Motion 
cannot  be  underfiood ,  is  wholly  fav’d ,  and  Nature  alwayes 
a&s  by  themoft  compendious  way.  X.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  Earth  moves  about  five  leagues  in  a  minute,  then  that 
the  eight  Sphere  in  the  fame  time  moves  above  forty  Millions* 
yea  infinitely  more,  if  it  be  true  that  the  extent  of  the 
Heavens  is  infinite,  and  that  beyond  them  there  is  neither  time 
nor  place  :  So  that  to  have  all  the  Heavens  move  round  in  four 
and  twenty  Hours ,  were  to  meafure  an  infinite  thing  by  a 
finite. 


I  !.  He  who  fpoke  firffc  to  the  Second  Point,faid,That  in  his  judge- 
Of  two  Mon.  ment  the  Anger  of  God  is  the  true  caule  of  Monfters,  fince  the 
frous  Scripture  threatens  to  caufe  the  Wives  of  thofe  whom  God  in- 

.  re?  tends  topunifh,  to  bring  forth  Monfters.  The  fame  is  the  uni- 

lBodl  Jam  verfal  conceipt  of  the  vulgar ,  who  are  terrifi’d  at  the  fight  of 
fuch  prodigies,  which  are  termed  Monfters ,  not  fo  much  be- 
caufe  the  people  {hews  them  with  the  finger,  as  for  that  they  de- 
monftrate  the  Divine  Anger  5  whereof  they  are  always  taken  for 
infallible  arguments.Upon  which  account  the  Pagans  were  wont 
to  make  expiation  for  them  with  facrifices.  And  moft  Writers  be¬ 
gin  or  end  their  Hiftories  with  fuch  prefages. 

The  Second  faid,  That  as  it  is  impious  not  to  afôribe  the  Na¬ 
tural  A&ions  on  Earth  to  Heaven,fo  it  feem’d  to  him  fuperftitious 
to  attribute  the  fame  to  the  Supreme  Author,withoutfeeking  out 
the  means  whereby  he  produceth  them  :  For  though  they  may 
be  very  extraordinary  in  regard  of  their  feldomnefs .  yet  they 
have  their  true  caufes  as  well  as  ordinary  events.  Which  doth 
not  diminifh  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Divine  Majefty,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  renders  it  more  vifible  and  palpable  to  our  Senfes  : 
As  the  Minifters,  Ambafladors,  and  military  people  employ’d 
by  a  great  King  for  the  putting  of  his  command  in  execution, 
are  no  difparagement  to  his  Grandeur.  That  he  conceiv’d  the 
caufe  of  fuch  Monfters  was  the  quantity  of  the  Geniture,  being 
too  much  for  the  making  of  one  Child,  aud  too  little  for  the 
finifhing  of  two,  which  the  Formative  Virtue  defigned  to  pro¬ 
duce  5  as  alfo  the  incapacity  of  the  Womb,  which  could  not  re¬ 
ceive  its  ufual  extenfion ,  and  that  by  reafon  of  fome  fall  or 
blow  hapned  when  the  parts  of  the  Embryo’s  began  to  be  di- 
ftinguifh’d,  and  feparated  one  from  the  other  s  whence  ah  A bo?« 

tion 
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tion  would  have  follow’d,  had  not  there  been  a  great  vigour 
in  the  two  fetus  ,  which  was  fufficient  to  retain  their  interna! 
formes,  namely,  their  Souls  5  but  could  not  repair  the  defedts 
of  the  external  formes ,  at  leaf!:  in  that  wherein  the  matter  hath 
been  mod  deficient:  As  the  Founder,  how  excellent  an  Artift 
foever  he  be,  makes  an  imperfeft  Image  ,  when  his  material  is 

defe&ive.  <  '  t 

The  Third  faid.  That  for  the  pafiing  of  a  certain  Judgement 
upon  the  prefent  fubje<ft,he  conceiv’d  fitting  to  make  this  defcrip- 
tion  of  it. The  greater  of  this  two-fold  body  is  called  Lazarus,  and 
the  other  John  Baftifla,  Son  of  John  BaptiftaColoreto  ,  and  Peri- 
grim  his  Wife,  of  the  Parifii  of  Saint  Bartholomew ,  on  the  Coaft 
of  the  Seigniory  of  Genua.  They  were  born  in  the  year,  1 6 17. 
between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Alar ch  ,  about  mid-night  5 
and  baptiz’d  by  Julio  Codonio ,  Curé  of  the  place  by  direction  of 
the  Abbot  La  fly,  Vicar  general  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Genua  5  and 
three  moneths  after  confirm  d  by  P ope  Paul  V.  Their  Mother 
dy’d  three  years  after  their  birth.  Thefirftisof  low  ftature, 
confidering  his  age  of  more  then  fixteen  years  5  of  temper  very 
melancholly  and  lean  :  Both  the  one  and  the  other  have  brown 
cheftnut  hair.  They  are  united  together  by  the  belly  four  fingers 
above  the  Navel,  the  fkin  of  the  one  being  continu’d  to  the 
other  ^  and  yet  their  feeling  and  motion  are  fb  diftinCf,  that  the 
one  being  prick’d,  the  other  feeleth  nothing.  The  firft  (having 
this  conjunction)  is  well  proportion'd  ,  and furmfh’d  with  all 
his  Members:  The  other  who  came  into  the  world  with  a  head 
much  lefs  then  his  Brother ,  hath  one  at  the  prefent  twice  as 
big  $  which  greatnefs  feemes  to  proceed  from  an  Oedema  or 
Inflation,  occafion’dby  thepoftureof  his  head,  which  is  alwayes 
pendulous  and  lupine  ,  and  this  defluxion  of  humouis,  joynd 
with  his  Brother’s  negligence,  hath  caus’d  fome  fores  upon  him* 
He  hath  the  countenance  of  a  Man,  but  a  moft  dreadful,  one  by 
the  difproportion  of  all  its  parts  *  He  is  deaf,  blind,  dumb,  ha¬ 
ving  great  teeth  in  his  mouth,  by  which  he  cafts  forth  fpittle, 
and  breathes  very  ftrongly,  rather  then  by  the  nofe ,  which  is 
dole  hop’d  within.  His  mouth  is  otherwife  ufelefs,  having  never 
drunk  nor  eaten  j  nor  hath  he  any  place  for  evacuation  of  excre¬ 
ments.  His  eyes  are  alwayes  fhut,  and  there  appears  no  pupil 
in  them.  He  hath  but  one  thigh,  one  leg,  and  one  foot,  ex¬ 
tremely  ill  fhap’d,  and  not  reaching  to  the  knee  of  the  other. 
But  he  hath  two  armes,  very  lean  and  difproportionate  to  the 
reft  of  the  body  5  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  them ,  inftead  or 
hands,  a  thumb  and  two  fingers,  very  deformed  too.  At  the 
bottome  of  his  belly  there  is  a  little  membranous  appendix 
without  a  paflage.  His  pulfe  is  manifeft  in  either  arm,  as  alio 
the  beating  of  his  heart,  though  the  external  figure  of  his  brealt, 
and  the  divarication  of  his  jugular  veines  have  very  little  or  the 
ordinary  ftru&ure  and  fituation.  Whereby  it  appears  that  each 

of  them  hath  a  brain,  heart,  and  lungs  diftinCfcj  but  they  hay e 

both 
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both  but  one  liver,  one  ftomack,  and  one  fet  of  Inteftines.  For 
one  of  them  fleepes  fometimes  while  the  other  is  awake  3  one 
hath  been  lick  while  the  other  hath  been  in  health.  The  greater 
hath  been  blooded  above  twenty  times  in  three  grievous  dif- 
eafes  3  but  no  Phyfitian  hath  ventur’d  to  purge  him  ,  left  the 
purgative  medicament  pafling  through  thofe  unufual  windings 
fhould  produce  unufual  effeàs  to  his  prejudice.  He  lives  after 
the  common  manner,  exercifing  all  his  rational,  vital,  and  natu¬ 
ral  faculties  in  perfection.  And  they  who  have  been  to  fee  him 
in  this  City,  (  as  alrnoft  every  one  runs  to  fee  this  Wonder  of 
Nature)  may  judge  of  his  management  and  conduCt  of  his  affairs. 
Yet  the  negligence  of  the  greater  in  fupporting  thelefs,  and 
holding  him  in  a  convenient  pofture,  is  not  to  be  pafs’d  over 
without  notice  3  for  though  he  breathes,  as  Ifaid  above,  yet 
he  alwayes  keeps  his  head  cover’d  with  a  double  linnen  cloth, 
and  his  cloak  3  and  although  by  his  great  weight  he  continually 
ftretches  the  lkin  of  his  belly,  yet  he  endeavours  not  to  eafe  ei¬ 
ther  his  Brother  or  himfelf.  Yea,  thecuftomeof  carryingthis 
load  hath  render’d  it  fo  light  to  him,  that  he  performes  all  ordi¬ 
nary  exercifes ,  and  playes  at  Tennis,  like  another  Man.  All 
which  conlider’d,  it  feemes  this  Monfter  is  one  of  the  moft  nota¬ 
ble  Errours  of  Nature  that  hath  appear’d  in  this  Age,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  any  preceding.  Befides  the  caufes  alledg’d  above,  fome 
extraordinary  conjunction  of  the  Stars  happening  at  the  time  of 
his  conception,  may  have  had  fome  influence  in  this  irregular 
production.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  lefs  draweth  nour- 
ifhment  from  the  greater  by  the  Anaftomofis,  for  Infer t ion )  of 
his  Vejfels  with  thofe  of  his  Brother,  as  the  Child  fucks  the  Ma¬ 
ternal  Blood  by  the  'Umbilical  Vein  3  there  being  in  both  but 
one  principle  of  fanguification.  But  it  is  otherwifeas  to  Life, 
Motion,  and  Feeling,  which  being  diftinCt  in  them,  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  from  one  and  the  fame  principle. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  it  maybe  doubted  whether  this  be 
a  Monfter  or  no,  their  union  being  not  fufficient  for  that  deno¬ 
mination.  For  we  frequently  fee  two  trees  grow  together  in 
the  middle  3  and  otherwife  feparate.  Nor  is  the  deficiency  of 
parts  in  the  one  any  more  monftrous,  then  if  one  Angle  man 
fhould  be  born  without  Armes  and  Legs.  Moreover  he  inhe- 
jited  the  fame  from  his  Father,  which  doth  not  come  to  pafs  in 
Monfters. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  according  to  Plato ,  the  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  Nature  as {  with  Virtue  :  All  that  exceeds  their  ordinary 
rules  is  called  monftrous.  As  deformity  of  the  Mind  is  Vice,  fo 
is  alfo  that  of  Nature  3  That  the  caufeof  this  inftance  is  like 
that  of  an  Egg  with  a  double  yelk  ,  out  of  which ,  the  pellicles 
being  broken  that  feparated  them,  are  produc’d  two  Chickens 
joyn'd  together,  or  elfe  one  with  four  wings,  four  feet,  or  other 
fuch  irregularities.  So  thefe  Twins  having  been  divided  in 
she  Womb  at  the  place  where  they  co-here,  either  by  the  acri- 
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mony  of  humours  or  feme  other  violent :  cade.  Nature  which 
loves  nothing  fo  much  as  Union,  forthwith-  affemb led  its  feints 
and  humours  to  unite  that  which  was  feparated.  Which  defign 
of  Nature  is  apparent  in  the  cure  of  wounds  and  burnes,  the 
fingers  and  other  parts  uniting  together  one  to  the  other,  contra¬ 
ry  to  its  firft  intention,  the  figure,  and  ufe  of  the  fame  parts. 
But  the  difficulty  is,  whether  there  be  two  Souls  in  thefe  two 
Bodies.  For  my  part,  confidering  that  they  have  two  Btains, 
( wherein  the  Soul  is  held  torefide)  and  the  external  humane 
fliape,  they  may  be  rightly  call’d  two  Men  who  confequently 
have  two  Souls.  Now  if  that  which  is  m  the  left  doth  not  ex- 
ercife  its  functions ,  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  Organs  are  not 
fitly  difpos’d  and  proportion’d,  no  more  then  thofe^  of  little 
Children,Ideots,and  Mad  men, and  through  this  Nature  s  having 
been  hinder’d  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Matter  to  receive  fuch  dil- 
pofitions  from  the  Agents, which  are  Heat  and  the  Spirits  :  which 
alfo  being  too  languifcing,  have  not  been  able  to  impart  to  their 
fubieft  all  the  degrees  ofneceffary  perfection.. 

The  Sixth  faid.  That  he  compar’d  the  framing  of  this  Monftei 
to  the  Workmanlhip  of  a  piece  of  Tapiftry,  upon  which  two 
perfons  are  imploy’d.  The  more  diligent  of  the  two  fimflie. 
his  talk  firft  ;  the  Lore  flothful  finding  f  the  material  fpent 

is  conftrain’d  to  leave  his  Jgwff  Llo  great  abun- 

danceL^attend  the  fabricating  of  one  fingie  Child,  undertook 
two,  and  began  each  from  the  Head  :  The  more  vigorous  had 

done  firft,  and  the  other  finding  no  moreftL'5  “^  e^becamt 
Man,  who  by  reafon  of  the  continuity  of  the  i 

connefted  to  the  firft.  Now  whereas  it  may  be  faid  that  the 
Definition  of  Monfters  brought  by  the  Civilians  doth  not  ap 
pertain  to  it ,  the  anfwer  is.  That  the  fame  thing  may  be  a  Mon¬ 
ger  rhyücalll  inafmuch  as  it  deflefteth  from  the  Laws  of  Na¬ 
ture  as  this  doth,  though  it  be  not  one  Politically,  in  that  it  is 
ca^ketoLakca  Will,  inherit,  Contraft,  and  to  do  all  other 

A  The  How' of  Inventions  was/pent  in  Replies  and  Comparions 
of  other  Monfters, particularly  that  of  mention’d  by  Buchanan  in 

the  fifteenth  Book  of  hisHiftory,  b°m  in 
two  heads  four  armes,  two  breafts,  and  onely  twoleggs  ,  it 
was  inftrufted  in  Mufick,  fo  that  each  headfiing  ns  part  melo- 
dioufly,  and  difeours’d  together  pen ^ntly.  J^jJaionof 
fifteen  dayes  before  the  other,  the  latter  y  P  were 

his  infeparable  Companion.  At  kngt  t  e  e  ^gCCondly 
chofen.  Firft,  Of  the  Hairy  Girl  feen  »  SeCO“  * 

Whether  it  be  more  difficult  to  refijl  Fleafure  then  F  am. 
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CONFERENCE  XI. 


ï. 

Of  the  Hairy 
Girl 


?  bv.  . 

L  Of  the  little  Hairy  Girl  lately  feen  in  this  City . 

I  L  Whether  it  is  more  eafie  to  ref  ft 
Flea  fare  then  Fain. 

THe  Firffc  fold,  That  this  German  Girl,  born  at  Aufperg^ 
called  Barbara  Vrjine ,  (  the  Name  and  Sir-name  very 
well  futing  to  theperfon,  if  they  were  not  invented  purpofely) 
is  no  Monder.  For  a  Monder  is  defin'd,  a  Natural  Effed,  de¬ 
generating  from  the  right  and  ulual  frame  or  perfedion  edential 
to  its  fpecies.  But  the  lame  holdeth  not  in  this  perfon,  who  is 
onely  an  extraordinary  effedof  Nature, whereof  two caufes  may 
be  affign’d.  Firds  the  prevalence  of  internal  heat,  which  more 
powerfully  drives  outwards  the  deames  (or  exhalations)  that 
fervefor  the  matter  of  Hair,  and  is  alfo  the  caufe  that  Children 
are  fometimes  born  with  T eeth.  Whence  it  cornés  to  pafs,  that 
Hair  grows  in  more  places,  and  more  plentifully  in  thofe  which 
are  hot  and  dry.  In  like  manner  it  hath  been  obferv’d,  that 
fome  notable  Warriours  and  Pirats  have  had  their  Hearts  hairy. 
The  Second  Caufe  is  the  drong  Imagination  of  the  Mother  du¬ 
ring  her  conceiving,  or  in  the  dayes  near  it  5  when  the  Embryo 
being  like  foft  wax,  is  capable  of  every  imprefbon  never  fo  little 
proportionate  to  its  fubjed  j  yea,  fometimes  it  is  fo  extravagant, 
that  the  effed  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  othercaufe.  Such 
was  that  young  Girl  mention’d  by  Marcus  Damafcenus ,  and 
prefented  to  the  Emperour  Charles!  V.  which,  befides  that^he 
was  all  hairy  like  this,  had  the  feet  of  a  Camel  y  her  Mother 
having  too  widly  confider’d  the  Image  of  Saint  John  Baptiji 
clothed  in  Camel’s  hair  :  And  this  conlideration  fatisfi’d  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  who  a  t  fird  difown’d  her.  The  fame  was  the  Opinion  of 
Hippocrates ,  when  he  fav’d  the  Honour  and  Life  of  a  Princels 
who  had  brought  forth  an  Æthiopian,  through  the  too  attentive 
minding  of  the  pidure  of  a  Moor  hanging  at  her  beds-feet.  Which 
mov’d  Galen  to  advife  fuch  Ladies  as  would  have  fair  Children, 
to  behold  thofe  that  are  fuch  frequently,  at  lead  in  pidure. 

The  Second  laid.  That  this  Hair  being  an  Effed  againft  the 
Intention  as  well  of  Vniverfal  Nature f,  which  could  not  de- 
dgn  any  profit  from  a  bearded  Woman,  as  of  the  particular 
Agents ,  which  defigned  to  produce;an  Individuallike  to  one  of 
themfelves ,  according  to  the  ordinary  éourfe  ,  fit  follows  that 
the  Girl  mud  be  termed  a  Monder.  '  The  Caufe  vyhereOf can¬ 
not  be  the  indifpofition  ofthe  Matter ,  nor  its  too  great  quantity 
or  déficience  5,  fince  all  the  parts  of  this  Child  being  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  her  colour  native,  conclude  and  argue  the  fame 
as  to  the  humours  of  her  Body.  Yet  it  may  well  proceed  from 

fome 
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ibme  exorbitance  in  quality,  not  caus’d  by  the  fir /native  virtue,  but 
by  the  Imagination  of  the  Mother,  F  or  that  of  the  Father  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  hereunto.  That  the  Formative  Virtue  doth 
notthebufinefs,  is  prov’d,  becaufe  the  Hair  is  a  fuliginous  va¬ 
pour  arifing  from  the  more  dry  and  earthy  parts  of  therefidue 
and  excrement  of  the  third  Concodion,  which  is  made  in  the 
parts,  and  the  Expulfwe  F  acuity  cafteth  forth  as  ufelefs  and  unda¬ 
table^  the  fame  arriving  at  the  fkin  is  imprifond  thereby  the 
Cuticle  s  And  Nature,  which  hath  no  further  need  of  it,  hinders 
its  return.  Now  this  Matter  is  forc’d  to  abide  thus,  till  it  make 
it  felf  way  through  the  Pores  fram’d  by  its  heat  rarifyingthe 
fkin.  During  its  flay  there  it  is  concoded  ,  incraflated,  hard¬ 
ened,  and  puts  on  the  figure  of  the  Pore  through  which  it  fifti¬ 
eth  5  As  the  foft  Matter  of  Glafs  is  incraflated  by  the  heat,  .and 
takes  the  form  of  the  mould  in  which  it  is  formed.  Hence  it  is, 
that  they  whofe  (kin  is  tender  have  very  foft  Hair.  For  their 
fkin  being  by  reafon  of  its  great  rarity  unable  to  refill  the  lead: 
heat,  eafily  opens  its  Pores,  which  thereby  become  very  fmall  . 
to  give  the  vapour  paffage  5  which  vapour  becaufe  it  flay’d  not 
long  enough  to  be  concoded  and  hardned,  produceth  very  foft, 
gentle,  and  loofe  Hair.  On  the  other,  fide  in  thofe  whofe  fkin 
?s  hard  and  dry,  the  refiflance  of  the  fame  caufeth  the  inclofed 
heat  to  ad  more  vehemently,  and  confequently  to  make  greater 
Pores  5  through  the  which  thofe  vapours  palling  after  a  longer 
inclofure  produce  a  Hair  thicker,  dryer,  and  harder,  as  having 
been  more  parched  and  adur’d.  For  the  vapour  is  by  this  means 
thickned  and  hardned,  like  the  fmoak  which  is  condens’d  into 
foot  in  the  Chimney.  Now  the  Formative  Virtue  cannot  be  the 
caufeof  this  produdion  of  Hair  in  all  parts  of  the  Body  of  this 
perfon.  Firfl,  becaufe  heat,  the  caufe  efficient,  is  at  that  time 
too  weak,  through  defed  of  which  we  fee  that  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  after  the  birth.  Hair  is  not  produc’d  even  in  Males.  Se¬ 
condly,  the  Matter  of  this  little  Body  is  too  foft  to  furn^fh  fluff 
dry  enough  for  the  making  of  that  fuliginous  vapour*  It  remain- 
eth  therefore  that  it  be  afcrib’d  to  the  Imagination  of  the 
Mother  5  who  being  a  Superior  Agent,  many  times  hinders  the 
Formative  Virtue  from  doing  what  it  defigneth.  That  (he  is 
Superior,  it  is  true.  For  the  Formative  Virtue  belongeth  to  the 
VegetativelX  fe>  Man  begetting  onely  as  he  is  Vegetative  (God 
alone  begetteth  by  the  Vnderfianding )  but  the  Imagination  is _a 
Faculty  of  the  Senfitive  Life,  and  fo  fub jedeth  the  lefs  to  it  fell  5 
as  the  Agent  which  operateth  by  the  Underflanding  makes  ufe  of 
that  which  operateth  by  Nature. So  the  Smith,though  a  mean  Ar- 
tifan,yet  makes  ufe  ofFire,the  mod  noble  Elementary  Agent,as  a 
Slave.  Now  the  Imagination  adeth  in  this  manner  1  It  prefents  to 
the  Woman  feme  pleafing  objed,  this  objed  excites  her  Appetite 5 
the  Appetite  by  its  dominion  and  command. moves  the  Motive 
Faculty  the  performer  of  its  pleafure.  This  Motive  Faculty 
difcharging  its  Office  by  the  Spirits,  which  it  fets  in  Motion^and 
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fends  forth  as  it  lifts  5  And  thefe  Spirits  having  their  Source  and 
Original  in  the  Brain,  upon  which  the  Phaiitafmes  of  the  Ima¬ 
gination  are  imprinted,  it  comes  to  pals  that  when  a  Child-bear¬ 
ing  Woman  hath  a  lively  reprefentation  or  Imagination  of  the 
thing  which  (he  defires  5  thofe  Spirits  upon  which  the  Imager  is 
imprinted,  coming  to  be  fent  forth  by  the  Motive  Faculty >  and 
feparating  from  the  reft  of  their  troop  which  is  in  the  Brain,carry 
along  with  them  the  faid  Image  or  Effigies.  The  fame  hapning 
in  the  Brain  that  doth  in  a  Looking-glafs,  which  being  intiré 
(heweth  but  one  Objed,  but  broken  into  a  hundred  pieces,evqry 
piece  reprefenteth  the  fame  whole.  For  the  Nature  of  Species 
is  of  it  felf  indivifible,  and  is  not  [divided  but  becaufe  of  the 
fubjed  in  which  they  are.  So  the  Phantafme  being  in  the  Brain 
reprefenteth  but  one  and  the  fame  thing,  but  a  part  of  the  Spirits 
(upon  which  it  is  engraven)feparating  from  thence  carry  the  fame 
along  with  them  5  And  arriving  with  the  blood  and  humours  at 
the  fætus,  which  inceffantly  draws  them  from  the  Mothers  Bo¬ 
dy  by  the  Umbilical  V eins,  engrave  upon  it  the  Image  configur’d 
to  them.  V  •  .  .  t:  « 

The  Third  faid.  That  he  could  not  aferibe  this  Effed  to  the 
Imagination ,  no  more  then  all  other  Monfters  (becaufe  the  Girl 
refembling  neither  Father  nor  Mother,  feem’d  to  him  by  this 
uncouth  and  ftrange  hairinefs,to  deferve  the  name  ofa  Monfter.) 
For  : 

Firft,  The  Imagination  cannot  produce  any  Effed,  the 
Intentions  of  Men  produce  nothing  fuch  3  this  belongs  onely  to 
the  Deity.  r  t:<i 

Secondly ,  All  the  Animal  Faculties  being  almoft  inter¬ 
cepted  in  Generation^  how  can  the  Formative  Faculty,  which, 
according  to  Erafius ,  is  the  foie  Agent,  conceive  and  appre¬ 
hend  thofe  Images  and  Reprefentations  ?  For  there  is  little 
'  appearance  that  the  formes  of  the  Imagination  are  engraven’  upon 
Aerial  Spirits  in  the  fame  manner,  that  thefe  of  the  Formative 
F acuity  of  the  Heavens,  or  Vniverfal  spirit,  are  imprinted  in 
the  Air,  for  the  produdion  of  Mixt  Bodies.  For  if  itwerefb, 
then  Children  would  have  upon  their  Bodies  marks  or  tokens  of 
every  thing  that  jdieir  Mothers  had  ardently  defir  d  and  imagin’d, 
(and  in  their  imagination  and  defires  they  have  no  commenda¬ 
tion  fbrConftaiicy  )  by  reafonof  the  continual  Agitation  of  their 
blood,  which  is  inceffantly  attraded  by  the  Fœtus,  So  that  we 
fhould  fee  ftrange  portraits  of  the  Mothers  Phancies  upon  the 
Infants  Body  5  whereby  would  be  lav’d  much  of  the  pains  that 
Baptijla  Fort  a,  takes  in  his  Natural  Magick l,  to  teach  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  Monfters.  Moreover,  as  the  Common  Senfe  judgeth  of  the 
difference  of  Objeds  which  it  carrieth  to  the  Imagination  $  fc 
the  Imagination  retaineth  not  thofe  Species  ,  laving  to  prefent 
them  to  Reafon ,  which  judgeth  and  determineth  upon  them. 

\  Wherefore,  if,  for  example,  the  Common  Senfe  reprefents  to 
the  Imagnation  a  Centaur,  or  fbme'iother  Monfter,  and  the 
*  f  Imagi- 
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Imagination  reprefent  the  fame  to  Reafon ,  this  Re  afin  of  ours  will 
never  allow  or  confent  that  the  Formative  Faculty  attempt  to 
bring;  it  to  effeft. 

The  Fourth  faid,  Thât  he  did  not  think  this  Girl  ought  to  be 
termed  a  Monjter ,  unlefs  in  the  large  lignification  of  the  word., 
as  it  comprehends  every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  theintention  of 
the  agent, or  is  extraordinary  .Thus  Arijiotle  calls  a  Woman  a  Mon¬ 
fter, and  a  fault  of  Nature, which  always  defignes  the  making  of  a 
Male  as  the  more  perfect  ^  which  being  unable  to  do,either  in  re¬ 
gard  of  the  difpofition  of  the  Agent,or  of  the  Matter,  (he  makes  à 
Woman:  And  for  the  fame  reafon  he  calls  a  Child,  which  doth 

not  refemble  its  Father,  a  Monfter,  becaufe  the  F ather  defign  d 
to  beget  a  Man  like  himfelf.  But  this  perfon  is  not  truly  fuch,finCe 
(he  is  faulty  onely  in  the  excefs  offuperfluities  or  excrements, not 
of  any  part  that  varies  the  fpecies  :  As  one  that  voideth  more  ex¬ 
crements  then  others,  or  hath  greater  Nails  then  ulual,  cannot 
be  ftil’d  a  Monfter.  Befides,  what  we  account  monftrous  in 
this  perfon,  we  have  the  fame  ourfelves.  For  were  our  Sight 
acute  enough,  we  might  fee  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  Body 
but  is  cover’d  with  Hair,  and  perhaps  not  fo  fair  and  foft  as  hers$ 
in  which  we  find  nothing  extraordinary  but  in  the  length.  For 
whereas  {he  hath  a  light-colour’d  bea*rd  of  four  or  five  fingers 
length,  the  caufe  thereof  is,  becaufe  the  Hair  is  carefully  lhavd 
off  the  reft  of  her  countenance,  which  otherwife  would  be  all 
of  the  fame  length.  This  Hair  proceedeth  from  extreme 
Moifinre ,  and  Moderate  Coldnefi  5  the  former  fupplyeth  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  its  Generation,  and  the  latter  helpeth  the  A&ion  of  Heat, 
by  the  occlufion  of  the  Pores  which  it  caufeth.  So  thatif  among 
Children,which  (according  to  Hippocrates')  are  more  humid  then 
thole  who  have  attain’d  to  Adolefcence,  there  be  found  any  who 
have  fuch  a  degree  of  Coldnefs  as  is  able  to  fupport  the  root 
of  the  Hair  by  condenfing  the  (kin,  it  will  grow  in  all  parts  of 
the  Body,  though  unequally,  according  to  the  difference  of 

humour.  f 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  befides  the  Imagination  already  alledg  d, 

(which  caus’d  Ferfina  Queen  of  Ethiopia  to  bring  forth  a  white 
Daughter,  and  a  Woman  in  our  time  to  bring  forth  a  Child 
like  a  Frog,  by  having  held  a  Frog  in  her  hand  for  fome  difeafe) 
this  Hair  proceeds  from  a  certain  temper  proper  for  producing 
the  fame  5  which  temper  is  found  in  this  little  perfon,  as  it  is  in 
other  perfonsin  lome  places  onely,  and  at  a  certain  Age.  1  his 
temper  feemes  to  be  cold  5  for  we  fee  that  Men  and  other  Créa- 
tures  are  moft  hairy  in  the  coldeft  Countries ,  and  cold  hath  a 
great  influence  upon  Hair  5  fome  perlons  having  in  one  night 
had  their  Hair  extremely  grown  and  chang  d  through  an  excefs 
of  fear^  and  confequently  of  cold  ^  for  fear  caufeth  all  the  heat 
of  the  external  parts  to  retire  inwards.  As  it  hapned  to  a 
Gentleman  of  twenty  eight  years  old,  who  being  condemned  to, 
death  for  an  Adultery  committed  in  the  Palace  of  Charles  V* 

K  2  the 
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the  next  morning  was  found  all  white  in  the  Prifon  ,  whereupon 
the  Emperour  granted  him  his  pardon  :  As  the  Grandfather  of 
the  fame  Emperour  did  formerly  upon  the  fame  account  to  a 
Spaniard  nam’d  Oforio.  The  like  hapned  to  an  other  in  {hotter 
time,  who  found  the  rope  begin  to  break  by  which  he  was  let 
down  by  the  fide  of  a  fteep  rock  to  get  an  airy  of  Hawks.  Now 
this  great  abundance  of  Hair  rcannot  proceed  from  extreme 
Humidity  5  for  then  it  muft  either  be  radical,  and  confèquentlÿ 
mild,  and  no  fit  Matter  for  Hair  5  or  elfe  adventitious ,  (harp* 
and  corroding,  which  would  deftroy  their  root.  Befides, 
it  is  not  credible  that  fo  little  a  Body  as  this  can  afford  fo  much 
excrementitious  matter.  Nor  can  it  proceed  from  excefs  of 
Heat  $  for  we  fee  heat  makes  Hair  to  filed  in  thofe  that  have  a 
burning  Fever  or  a  HeUick.  ,  and  the  Hair  and  Nails  gtow  in  dead 
bodies  which  have  no  natural  heat. 

H,  Upon  the  Second  Point,  it  was  faid.  That  if  Pleafure  be 
Whether  it  confidefd  as  a  Good,and  Pain  as  an  Evil,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
be  harder  to  but  that  the  latter  is  as  infupportable  to  our  Nature,as  the  former 
refifi  Pleafure  is  agreeable  to  it.  But  there  are  two  forts  of  Good  and  Evil,  of 
then  Tain.  pajn  an(j  Pleafure  :  One  of  the  Mind ,  and  another  of  the  Body  $ 
and  many  times  the  pains  and  fufferings  of  the  Body  are  the 
|oyes  of  the  Mind  3  and  the  pleafures  and  the  gratifications  of  the 
flefh,  the  erodes  and  torments  of  the  Spirit.  Now  there  are 
Icarce  any  pure  and  unmixt  pleafures  or  pains  in  the  world, 
but  they  are  ufually  mingled  one  with  the  other  :  And  if  they 
could  be  feparated,|Pain  would  turn  the  fcale,  as  being  the  more 
heavy  and  difficult  to  be  fupported.  In  reference  to  which  mix¬ 
ture,  the  Greek  Poet  judicioufly  feigned,  that  there  are  two 
vefiels  at  the  entrance  of  Heaven,  one  full  of  Honey  and  fweet- 
nefi,  the  other  of  Gall  and  bitternefs.  Of  which  two  Liquors 
mingled  together  'Jupiter  makes  all  men  to  drink,  and  tempers 
with  them  every  thing  that  he  pours  down  here  below.  So 
that  the  Pains  and  Pleafures  of  the  Mind  or  the  Body,  being  mo¬ 
derate  and  indifferently  temper’d  with  each  of  thofe  Liquors 
may  be  fupported  by  Men  5  Pleafure  and  Good,  ( as  the  more 
natural )  much  more  eafily  then  Evil  and  Pain,  which  are  deftru- 
&ive  to  Nature.  But  when  both  of  them  are  extreme,  and  the 
fweetnefs  of  Pleafures  and  contentments  is  not  abated  by  fome 
little  gall,  nor  the  bitternefs  of  difpleafures  fweetned  by  fome 
little  Honey,  then  Men  cannot  rellifh  this  Potion  $  becaufe  they 
are  not  accuftom’d  to  things  pure  and  fincere ,  but  to  confufion 
and  mixture ,  and  cannot  bear  the  excefs  of  Grief  or  Joy,  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  which  are  found  to  be  fatal. As  firft,for  QneîfLicinins 
finding  himfelf  condemn’d  for  the  crime  of  Cheating  the  pub- 
lick,  dy’d  with  regret  5  ,<*>.  Fabius ,  becaufe  he  was  cited  before 
the  Tribunes  of  the  People  for  violating  the  Law  of  Nations: 
Julia,  Cæjdr  s  Daughter,  at  the  fight  of  the  bloody  garments  of 
her  Hufband  Vompey  $  And  in  thelaft  Age ,  one  of  the  Sons  of 

'  Gilbert 
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Gilbert  Duke  of  Montp enfer^  going  into  Italy ,  dy’d  with  refent- 
ment  at  Puzzole,  upon  the  Sepulchre  of  his  Father,  whom  he 
went  thither  to  fee.  Then  for  Joy,  Diagoras  Rhodins ,  feeing  his 
three  Sons  victorious  in  one  day  at  the  Olympic!^  Games ,  dy’d 
with  Joy.  The  fame  Fate  befell  Chilo  the  Lacedemonian ,  upon 
the  fame  victory  of  one  of  his  Sons.’  Dionyfius  the  Tyrant  of 
Sicily ,  and  the  Poet  Sophocles ,  having  heard  that  they  had  won 
the  bayes  for  T ragedies,  dy’d  both  immediately  >  And  fo  did  the 
Poet  rhilippides  upon  winning  that  for  Comedies.  The 
Painter  Zeuxis  having  made  the  portraiture  of  an  old  woman 
veryodly,  dy’d  with  laughing  at  it.  TowKidh  Vanins  Jovins 
produces  two  like  examples  of  later  date  ^  one  of  Sinas ,  Gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Turk’s  Gallies,  upon  the  recovery  of  his  onely  Son 
whom  he  accounted  loft, and  the  other  of  Leo  X.upon  the  taking 
of  Milain,  which  he  had  paffionately  defir ’d  5  both  of  which 
dy’d  for  Joy.  Thus  each  of  thele  Paflions  have  great  refemblance 
in  their  excefiTes.  They  equally  tranfport  a  Man  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Keafon  5  The  one  by  its  pleafingnefs  makes  him  for¬ 
get  himfelf,  the  other  by  its  bitternefs  leads  him  to  defpair. 

Grief  deftroyes  Life,  either  by  the  violent  agitation  of  the 
Spirits,  or  by  their  condenfation,  which  flopping  the  paffages 
hinders  refpiration  ^  From  whence  follows  fuffocation  and 
death.  Pleafure  and  Joy  produce  the  fame  effed  by  contrary 
caufes,  namely  by  too  great  a  dilatation  of  the  Spirits,  which 
eaufes  weaknefs,  and  that  weaknefs  death.  It  may  be  doub¬ 
ted  under  which  rank  they  ought  to  be  plac’d  who  dye  for 
Love  :  But  the  fweetnefs  of  this  kind  of  death  is  too  much  ex- 
toll’d  by  the  Poets,  that  being  to  choofe  (faid  he)  I  fhould  prefer 
it  before  the  others. 

The  Second  faid.  They  who  dye  for  Joy  are  of  a  foft  temper 
and  rare  contexture, and  their  Hearts  being  too  eafily  dilated  and 
expanded  by  it,  the  Spirits  evaporating  leave  the  fame  deflitute 
of  flrength  $  and  fo  the  Ventricles  clofe  together,  and  they  perifh 
under  this  Paffion.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  dye  with  grief 
and  fadnefs  have  the  Pores  more  clofed,  but  are  of  a  very  hot 
temper,  which  requires  room  and  freedom  for  the  dilatation  of 
the  Heart,  which  becoming  comprefs’d  by  fadnefs,  Ç which,  like 
Fear,  flops  and  refrigerates,  and  renders  the  Spirits  too  much 
throng’d  ad  condens’d  among  themfelves)  the  Spiritshaving 
their  avenues  obflruCted,  and  their  commerce  with  the  Air 
hindred  j  flifle  the  Heart.  That  neverthelefs  the  Paflions  of 
Joy  are  much  lefs  then  thofe  of  Grief,  becaufe  Evil  more  vehe¬ 
mently  moves  the  Appetite  then  Good.  For  Grief  deftroyes  the 
fimple  ànd  abfolute  Exiflence  of  a  thing.  Pleafure  brings  onely 
a  tranfient  and  caflial  effeét,  and  is  but  a  redundancy  or  furpluf. 
âge.  An  Animal  hath  its  perfect  effence  without  it,  but  Grief 
puts  its  Being  into  evident  danger,  and  changes  it  eflentially^ 

1 1.  The  prefervation  of  an  Animal,  for  which  Nature  endu’d  it 
with  the  Paffion  of  Grief,is  the  higheft  internal  end  5  whereunto 
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alfo  Pleafure  is  ordain’d  as  a  means  5  the  pleafure  of  the 
Tajle  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Individual  $  that  of  the 
Touchy  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies.  In  fine  ,  Delegation 
is  a  Female  Paffion,  or  rather  but  half  a  Paffion  >  for  when  its 
Objeft  is  prefent,  it  is  languid  and  aflwag’d,  and  hath  no  more 
but  a  bare  union  with  the  Object,that  is,the  prefent  Good, which 
is  rather  a  Reft  then  a  Motion  of  the  Senjitive  Appetite  :  Whereas 
Grief,  which  refpe&s  a  prefent  Evil,  is  not  onely  redoubled  bv 
the  prefence  of  the  fame ,  but  fummons  all  the  other  PaffioUs 
to  its  Relief,  Anger,  Audacity,  Courage,  and  all  the  Faculties 
to  revenge  it  felfi 

The  Third  faid.  That  if  we  confider  thefe  two  Paffions,  as 
ftreams  running  within  their  ordinary  channels,  and  do  not  re- 
fped  their  inundations,  then  Grief  feemes  to  be  more  powerful 
then  Joy  5  for  it  caufeth  us  to  break  through  all  difficulties  that 
might  flop  us,  it  rallies  the  Forces  of  Nature  (when  there  needs 
any  extraordinary  performance  J  gives  Armes  to  extremities, 
and  renders  Neceffity  the  Mift refs  of  F ortune.  On  the  contrary, 
Pleafure  and  Joy  abate  the  greatnefs  of  the  Courage,  enfeeble  a 
Man  by  exhaufting  his  Spirits,  and  emptying  his  Heart  too  much 
thereof 

The  Fourth  faid,  Pleafure  and  Grief  are  two  Paffions  of  the 
Concupifcible  Appetite,  the  former  of  which  is  the  perceptional  an 
agreeable  QbjeCt,  the  latter  of  a  difpleafing  one.  For  all  Sen- 
latkjnis  made  by  a  Mutation  ,  and  that  either  from  Good  to 
Evil,  (whence  arifeth  Grief,  and  if  it  perfifteth,  Sadnefs,)  or 
from  Evil  to  Good,  whence  fpringeth  Pleafure,  which  if  it  be 
.lading,  caufeth  Joy:  which  are  to  be  carefully diftinguifh'd.' 
They  eafily  fuceeed,  fet  off,  and  give  confpicuoufnefs  one  to  the 
other.  Socrates  would  never  have  found  pleafure  in  fcratching 
the  place  where  his  fetters  faftned  his  Legs,  if  he  had  not  borne 
thole  (hackles  a  long  time  in  Prifon.  Their  vehemence  hath 
commonly  reference  to  th  eTemper.  Pleafure  hath  moredominion 
over  the  Sanguine .  The  Melancholy  Man  makes  more  reflexion, 
upon  Grief  But  confidering  them  abfolutely,  it  feemes  to  me 
more  difficult  to  fupport  Eafe  then  Difea(ea  Joy  thenSadnefs, 
Pleafure  then  Grief  Firft,  becaufe  Hope,  the  harbinger  of  good 
and  contentment,  hath  greater  effefts  then  Fear  which  fore-runs 
Evil,  and  caufeth  to  undertake  greater  things  $  for  all  glorious 
and  Heroical  ACtions  have  Hope  for  their  impulfive  caufe$ 
whereras,  commonly.  Fear  produceth  none  but  fervile  ACtiops. 
Secondly,  a  Paffion  is  term’d  ftrong  or  violent,  when  by  the 
impreffion  ofthe  fpecies  of  the  ObjeCt  firft  upon  the  Senies,  and 
then  upon  the  Phancy,  it  becometh  fo  much  Miftreffi  of  Reafon 
that  it  hinders  the  Man  from  freely  exercifing  the  functions  of 
knowing  aright  and  doing  aright.  Now  Pleafures  and  Content¬ 
ments  caufe  Men  not  to  know  themfelves,but  to  forget  God,  and 
run  into  Vices  $  whereas  Grief  and  Afflictions  ufually  retain  them 
within  their  duty,  in  the  Fear  of  God,  and  in  the  exercife  of  the 
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Virtues  of  Patience,  Obedi&ice,  and  Humility.  Many  perfons 
have  bravely  and  couragioully  relifted  torments,  and  yet  yield¬ 
ed  to  Pleafure.  And  that  Emperour  of  whom  Saint  Hierome 
{peaks  in  his  Epiftles ,  defiring  at  any  rate  to  make  a  young 
Chriftian  fin,  that  he  might  afterwards  avert  him  from  the  true 
Religion  5  and  finding  that  he  had  to  no  purpofe  employ’d  tor¬ 
tures  and  other  cruelties  upon  him,  at  length  fhookhim  by  the 
allurements  of  two  immodeft  Women  $  whofe  embraces  he  be¬ 
ing  unable  longer  to  refift  or  fly  from ,  becaufe  he  was  bound 
with  foft  fetters,  he  had  recourfe  to  grief,  biting  his  Tongue 
in  two  with  his  Teeth,  which  were  alone  at  liberty,  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  excefs  of  pleafure  by  that  pain.  In  fine,  as  Enemies  hid 
under  the  mafk  of  Friends  are  more  to  be  fear’d  then  open  Ene¬ 
mies,  So  Grief,  though  amanifeft  Enemy  to  our  Nature,  yet 
is  not  fo  much  to  be  dreaded  as  Pleafure,  which  under  a  falfe 
mafk  and  pretext  of  kindnefs  ,  infinuates  its  fweet  poyfon  into 
us  5  And  (  as  of  old  the  Vfylli  poyfon’d  Men  by  commending 
them)  becomes  Miftrefs  of  the  Man,  and  blindes  his  Reafon. 
Wherefore  Arifiotle  confidering  the  power  of  Pleafure  ,  counfels 
him  that  would  refift  it,  not  to  behold  its  fore-part  as  it  prefents 
it  felf  to  us,  but  the  hinder-part  when  it  parts  from  us,  and 
for  all  recompence  leaves  us  nought  but  a  fad  repentance. 

At  the  Hour  of  Inventions  many  wayes  werefpoken  of  condu¬ 
cing  to  the  produ&ion  or  hindrance  of  Hair,  as  alfo  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  its  colour^  andfomeof  the  chief  ftupifyers  were  menti¬ 
on  d  that  ferve  to  aflwage  Grief  or  Pain.  After  which  thefe 
two  Points  were  chofen  for  that  day  feven-night.  Firft,  Of 
three  Suns  appearing  at  the  fame  time.  Secondly  ,  Whether  it  he 
poffible  to  love  without  interefl ,  and  without  making  reflettion  upon 
ones  felf 
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I.  Of  Three  Suns.  I  I.  Whether  an  AffeStion 
can  he  without  Interefl.  -,  <; 

HE  that  fpake  firft,  faid.  That  the  occafion  of  this  Difcourfe  L 
of  three  Suns,  was  the  report  that  in  Augufi  laflr,  upon  Of  three 
the  day  of  our  Ladies  Aifumption,  there  appeared  three  in  a  Sms* 
Village  within  two  Leagues  of  Vernevil  in  Normandy .  But  left 
any  fhould  attribute  the  caufe  thereof  to  what  Virgil  faith  made 
two  Suns,  and  two  Cities  of  Thehes  appear  to  Ventheus  $  we  read 
in  the  firft  book  of  the  fifth  Decade  of  Titus  Livius  s  Hiftory, that 
there  appear’d  three  Suns  of  Romey  during  the  War  againft  Per- 
feus  King  of  Macedonia ,  and  the  night  following  many  burning 
torches,  (Faces  Ardentes ,  a  kind  of  Meteor )  fell  down  in  the 
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territory  of  Rome  ,  which  was  then  affli&ed  with  a  raging  Pefti- 
lence.  The  fame  hapned  again  when  Cajjius  and  Brutus  were 
overthrown,  when  the  Civil  Wars  were  between  Augustus  and 
Antonins  5  and  under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  But  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  were  thofe  two  which  appear’d  under  the  Empire  of 
Viullius }  one  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  other  in  the  Weft.  I  come 
now  to  inquire  into  the  Caufes.  For  if  it  be  true  that  Man  alone 
was  created  with  a  Countenance  erefted  towards  Heaven,  on 
purpofe  to  contemplate  its  Wonders ,  I  conceive  there  are  none 
,  more  admirable  then  Meteors ,  fo  nam’d  by  reafon  of  the  ele¬ 
vated  afpeft:  of  Men  when  they  admire  them  :  and  amongft 
thofe  Meteors  there  is  none  more  excellent  then  that  T riple  Sun, 
if  the  Copies  refemble  their  Original ,  the  moft  admirable  of  all 
the  Cœleftial  Bodies.  Neverthelefs,  Reafon  given  Man  by  God 
to  render  the  moft  ftrange  things  familiar  to  him,  finds  more  fa¬ 
cility  in  the  knowledge  of  thefe,  then  of  many  other  things  which 
are  at  our  feet  5  and  that  by  Induction,  which  it  draws  from 
Examples.  The  Sun,  as  every  other  Body,  fills  the  Air  with 
its  Images  or  Species,  which  pals  quite  through  the  fame,  unlels 
they  be  refle&ed  by  fome  Body  fmooth  and  refplendent  in  its  fur- 
face,  but  opake  at  the  bottome }  Such  are  Looking-glaftès,  and 
Water,  whether  it  be  upon  the  Earth  or  in  the  Clouds.  Now 
when  a  fmooth  Cloud  that  is  ready  to  fall  down  in  rain,  happens 
to  be  oppofite  againft  the  Sun,  fbeing  terminated  either  by  its 
own  profundity,  or  fome  other  opake  bodyj  it  reprefents  the 
figure  or  image  of  the  Sun  j  and  if  there  happen  to  be  another 
oppofite  to  this  firft,  it  refle&eth  the  figure  in  the  fame  manner  3 
As  a  Looking-glafs  oppofite  to  that  wherein  we  look  receives  the 
fpecies  from  the  former,  and  reprefonts  the  fome  5  And  if  we  be¬ 
lieve  Seneca ,  there  is  nothing  lefs  worthy  ©f  admiration  :  For  if 
no  body  wonders  to  foe  the  reprefentation  of  the  Sun  here  below 
in  clear  Water,  or  any  other  refplendent  body,  it  ought  to  be 
no  greater  marvel  that  the  fame  Sun  imprints  his  image  as  well 
on  high  as  below,  not  in  one  Cloud,  or  two  onely,  but  alfo  in 
many,  as  Fliny  affirms  that  himfelf  beheld.  This  multiplicity 
of  Suns  ( which  are  call’d  Parhelij)  happens  ufually  but  either 
at  the  rifing  or  at  the  fetting  of  the  Sun.  Firft,  becaufe  the 
Refra&ion ,  which  is  neceffary  for  feeing  them,  is  not  fo  well 
made  to  our  eyes,  which  is  more  remote  when  the  Sun  is  in  the 
Meridian.  Secondly,  becaufe  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  Meridian 
he  is  more  hot,  and  allows  not  the  Cloud  time  to  ftay,  but  difo 
folves  it  as  foon  as  it  becomes  oppofite  to  him  5  which  he  doth 
not  at  his  rifing  or  fetting,  being  then  more  weald  The  fome 
Caufe  that  (hews  us  three  Suns  hath  alfo  reprefonted  three 
Moons  under  the  Confulfhip  of  Cn:  Domitius ,  and  C.  Faminus  3 
as  alfo  three  other  which  appear’d  in  the  year  1314.  after  the 
death  of  S.  Lewis ,  three  moneths  together.  Which  impréÿiàn 
is  called  Parafelene^  and  cannot  be  made  but  at  full  Moon. 

The  Second  fold.  That  Parhelij  do  not  onely  appear  upon  the 
■  '  -  1  Clouds,. 
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Clouds,  or  at  Sun-rife  and  Sun-let,  as  the  common  opinion  im- 
porteth  3  for  in  the  year  1629.  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  the' 
day  of  the  Vernal  Equinox,four  Parhelij  appealed  at  Rome^bout  thefi  gPar. 
the  true  Sun,  between  Noon  and  one  a  clock,  the  Heaven  being  helij  in  Ves 
clear  and  the  Sun  encompals’d  with  a  double  Crown,  of  a  Cartes  Me~ 
deeper  colour  then; thofe  which  are  feen  fometimes  about  the  teors. 

Moon  ,  and  are  found  in  the  circumference  of  a  Rain-bow 
whofe  Circle  is  perfeCL  Two  of  thofe  falfe  Suns  occupi-d  thé 
interférions  of  the  Solary  Crown  and  the  In. f,  and  two  others 
were  oppofite  to  the  fiopmer  in  the  lame  circumference  of  the- Iris* 

Yet, in  my  judgement,  this  caufe  mayberendred  of  thefe  five 
Suns.  As  in  the  Night,  when  the  Air  appears  ferene,  we  many 
times  fee  that  the  Moon  radiating  upon  the  Air  of  the  lower 
Region,  which  is  more' thick  then  the  fuperior,  by  reàfon  of  va¬ 
pours  and  èxhalations/ormes  about  it  felf  a  great  bright  Crown 
of  about  forty  five  degrees  diametre  3  which  fpace  is  fit  for  the 
refledfng  and  uniting  of  the  Lunar  raÿes  to  the  Eye,  and  by 
fuch  reflexion  and  union  to  caufe  the  appearance  of  that  Crown  : 

So  alfo  when  the  lower  Region  is  full  of  vapours  and  exhalations, 

which  have  not  been  diffipated  by  the  Sun,  either  becaufe  of 

their  great  quantity  or  vilcofîty,ôr  elle  of  the  côldnels  of  the  Air, 

they  render  the  Air  more  denfe  ,  though  ferene  in  appearance, 

and  lb  more  proper  to  receive  the  like  imprelfions  of  the  Sun.  In 

the  lame  manner  were  the  Crown  and  the  Irk  produc’d  >  for  they 

were  form’d  by  a  reflexion  and  refra&ion  of  the  Solar  rayes,and 

confequently  at  the  interleCtion  of  the  Iris  ,  and  the  Crown, 

there  was  a  double  reflection  and  refradtion.  Whence  at  the 

the  faid  interfeftion  appear’d  two  falfe  Suns  fufficiently  bright,  i 

by  the  new  reflection  of  which  upon  the  fame  circumference  of 

the  Iris,  were  formed  two  other  Suns  of  lets  brightnels. 

The  Third  faid,  That  this  plurality  of  Suns  ought  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  reflection  of  the  fpecies  of  the  true  Sun  receiv’d 
in  fome  Stars  fo  oppos’d  to  him  that  they  fend  back  his  light  and 
fpecies, and  the  concurfe  of  thofe  reflected  rayes, caufes  thofe  maf- 
fes  of  light  to  appear  in  the  centres  of  concave  bodies  that  refleCt 
them  5  which  cannot  be  Clouds, becaufe  they  are  neither  fmooth 
nor  opake,  nor  void  of  colour  3  the  three  accidents  neceflary  for 
reflection.  Moreover,  the  Clouds  cannot  receive  his  fpecies  up¬ 
on  their  uppermoft  lurface,for  then  they  could  not  refleCt  it  3  nor 
upon  their  lowermolt  or  interior  lurface  3  for  this  cannot  receive  , 
it,  unlefs  it  be  reflected  from  the  Water,  and  then  we  fliould  j 
not  fee  thofe  Suns  in  the  Air,  but  in  the  Water  :  Nor  laltly,upon  j  , 
one  fide,  becaufe  then  the  Spectator  mult  not  be  upon  the  Earth,  j 
but  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  diametre  of  the  fide  of  the  j 
Cloud  3  according  to  the  doCtrine  of  the  Catoptricks •  ! 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  the  Clouds  being  polite  or  fmooth 
when  they  are  turn’d  into  Water,  and  their  profundity  ferving 
inltead  of  opacity  (as  we  fee  in  deep  Waters,  which  our  fight 
is  unable  to  penetrate)  they  remit  the  fpeciesprefented  to  them  3 
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And  the  fame  may  happen  in  the  Air  when  it  is  condens’d. 
Whence,  as  Ariflotle  reports,  many  have  feen  their  own  Images 
in  the  Air  and  fome  affirm,  that  they  have  feen  whole  Cities  fo, 
particularly  Avignon . 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  the  Vifcofity  into  W-hich  the  aqüeoufîiefe 
of  thole  Clouds  had  degenerated  when  thofe  four  Varhelij  ap¬ 
pear'd  at  Ronie^  was  the  caufe  notonelyof  their  appearance, 
but  alfo  of  their  fubfiftence  at  mid-day.  To  the  which  alfo, 
more  concocted  and  condens’d,  muft  thofe  three  Suns  afcrib’d 
which  were  obferv’d  in  Spain ,  Anno  753.  for  the  (pace  of  three 
years  $  and  the  three  others  that  appear’d  over  the  City  of  TCbeo** 
dojia ,  on  the  twenty  ninth  of  O&ober,  1596.  from  Sun-rife  to 
Sun-fet. 

The  Sixt  faid,  That  all  thefe  difficulties  inclin’d  him  to  attri¬ 
bute  P^e//y  to  one  or  more  Clouds  round  and  refplendent  like 
the  Sun.  For  what  unlikelihood  is  there  that  an  unduous  ex* 
halation  may  be  elevated  in  the  Air  in  a  round  figure,  which  be¬ 
ing  inflam’d  on  all  (ides,  equally  may  reprefent  by  its  light  that 
of  the  Sun  ,  feeing  Nature  is  much  more  ingenious  then  Art, 
which  reprefents  him  at  plealiire  by  artificial  fires ,  and  we  be¬ 
hold  even  from  the  furface  of  the  Earth,  up  to  the  Orbes  of  the 
Planets  igneous  bodies  of  all  figures  and  colours,  and  thofe  of 
very  long  continuance. 
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Upon  the  Second  Point,  the  Firft  faid,  That’tis  not  without 
a  myftery  that  Plato  in  his  Convivium ,  makes  two  Cupids  5  one  the 
Son  of  Venus  Cœleftial,  the  other  the  Son  of  the  common  or 
Terreftrial  Venus  $  intimating  thereby  that  there  are  two  forts  of 
Love  5  one  vile  and  abjed,  which  is  that  of  Concupifcence, 
whereby  a  Man  loves  that  which  is  agreeable  to  him  for  his  own 
intereft,  the  other  divine  and  perfed,  wherewith  we  love  a 
thing  for  it  felf  :  which  kind  is  very  rare.  And  therefore  Hejiod 
makes  it  to  be  born  of  the  Chaos  and  the  Earth,  to  intimate  that 
it  is  difficult  to  meet  any  that  is  pure  and  without  any  intereft. 
The  Ancients  have  alfo  made  two  Loves  5  one  of  Plenty ,  Abun¬ 
dance^  by  which  the  Perfed  loves  the  Imperfed,  to  communi¬ 
cate  thereunto  what  it  wanteth  5  the  other  of  Indigence ,  which 
the  Defective  hath  towards  the  Perfed,  that  it  may  be  made 
perfed  by  it.  The  former  is  that  of  God  towards  his  Creatures  $ 
the  latter,  that  of  Creatures  towards  God.  And  as  for  that 
which  is  found  between  Creatures,  it  is  more  or  lefs  excellent  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  partaketk  of  the  one  or  the  other.  But  to  fpeak  ge¬ 
nerally,  it  is  more  noble  to  be  lov’d  then  to  love,  as  it  is  more  ex¬ 
cellent  to  be  fought  to  then  to  feek  to  another,  to  give  then  to 
receive. 

The  Second  faid.  That  there  are  two  forts  of  Love,  the  one 
of  Friendftiip,  the  other  of  Defire.  The  former  caufeth  us  to 
!oye  things,  becaufe  they  are  worthy  of  it  $  the  latter,  becaufe 
they  are  convenient  for  us.  The  firft  is  not  onely  poffible,  but 
*  \  v. .  more 
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more  natural  then  the  (econd.  For  the  Love  of  Frietidfhipis 
diredt  ,  that  of  Concupifcence  is  onely  by  reflection.  Now 
that  which  is  diredt  is  in  the  date  of  Nature  before  the  reflected* 
the  ftroke  is  before  the  rebound,  the  voice  before  the  Echo.,  and 
the  Ray  before  the  reverberation.  F  or  Reflection  is  a  re-plica¬ 
tion  or  re-doubling  of  a  thing.  That  the  Love  of  Defire  is  fuch, 

I  manifeft.  It  is  with  our  Knowledge  as  with  our  Love.  A  Man 
knows  himfelf  iefseafily  then  he  doth  others,  -becaufehe  knows 
all  things  elfe  by  a  diredh  aCtion,  and  himfelf  by  refledtion.  He 
fees  every  thing  direCtly,  but  he  cannot  fee  himfelf  faving  in  a 
Looking-giafs.  And  for  that  nothing  enters  into  him  but  pal- 
feth  through  the  Senfes,  it  is  requifite  that  that  which  is  in  him 
come  forth  to  re-enter  again  by  the  Senfes,  and  pals  into  the 
Mind.  For  all  Knowledge  is  by  Affimilation  5  as,  that  I  may 
fee,  the  pupil  of  my  Eye  muft  have  the  Image  of  the  thing  which 
I  would  fee,  andfo  become  like  toit.  Now  all  refemblance  is 
between  things  that  are  diftinCt,  So  that  if  the  Mind  of  Man  is 
to  know  any  thing  of  it  felf,that  thing  muft  be  abftraCted  and  fe¬ 
ver’d  from  him,  that  it  may  be  made  like  to  him,and  confequept- 
ly  cannot  enter  into  his  Knowledge  but  by  refledtion,  in  which 
the  (peeks  lofeth  of  its  virtue  3  as  we  fee  in  the  Echo,  which  is 
never  fo  natural  as  the  voice  which  it  imitates,  nor  the  ObjeCt 
in  the  Looking-giafs  as  the  firft  Objedt.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
in  Love  :  For  by  it  we  love  things  before  we  defire  them.  Which 
is  evident  both  in  refpedt  to  the  Objedt,  and  alfb  to  the  Adt  of 
Love.  Its  Objedt,  Good,  includeth  two  things  5  Firft,  its  Na¬ 
ture  of  Good,  which  is  an  Entity  confider’d  in  it  as  conducing  -;>j 

to  the  perfedtion  of  the  thing  wherein  it  is  5  And  Secondly,  its 
communicability,  or  relation  to  other  things  capable  of  receiving 
itsdifufion.  The  former  is  the  foundation  and  efficient  émana- 
Hue  caufe  of  the  other,  which  is  onely  a  Propriety,  and  confe- 
quentiy  lefs  natural  5  becaufe  pofterior  and  fubfervient  to  the 
former.  Moreover,  Love  taken  as  an  adt  of  the  Will  hath  the 
feme  cffeCt}  according  to  which  it  is  defin’d  an  adequatenefs, 
conformity  and  correspondence  of  our  heart  to  the  thing,  and 
an  approbation  and  complacency  in  thegoodnefs  which  is  in  the 
Objeâ-  r  which  our  Mind  judging  good  in  this  manner  $  Firft, 

Loves  it  in  it  felfwith  a  LoveofFriendfhip,  and  then  afterwards 

judging  it  amiable,  applies  it  toit  lèlf  and  defires  it.  So  that 
there  is  a  two-fold  convenience  or  agreablenefs  in  every  thing 
that  is  lov’d,  even  with  the  Love  of  Concupifcence.  Firft,  the 
convenience  of  the  Good  with  its  proper  fubjeft  :  And  Secondly, 
the  convenience  of  the  fame  Good  with  the  thing  or  perfon 
whereunto  it  is  defired.  The  firft  convenience  excites  the  Love 
of  Friendfhip:  The  fécond  that  of  Concupifcence..  Wherefore 
it  is  more  natural  to  Love  without  Intereft,then  for  it.  Befides, 

Love  follows  Knowledge,  and  we  know  things  (imply  and  in 
themfelves,  fooner  then  fuch  as  are  compounded  and  refer  d  to 

another.  Laftly,  the  Love  ôf  F riendftiip  is  the  end  of  the  mo- 

L  2  tions 
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tions  of  our  Hearts  which  acquiefce  and  ftop  there.  The  Love 
of  Concupifcence  is  for  the  means  which  are  pofterior  in  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Nature,  and  as  fervants  employ’d  for  the  End. 

The  Third  faid,  That  Love  being  one  of  the  moft  noble  ads 
ofthe  Will,or  rather  of  the  Soul,which  is  created  after  the  Image 
of  God,  it  hath  fome  lineaments  of  that  Divine  Love.  Now  God 
loves  all  things  for  his  own  fake.  In  like  manner  we  fee  all  rea- 
fonable  Creatures  have  an  inftind  and  fympathy  to  fuch  as  are 
convenient  to  themfelves,and  an  abhorrence  or  antipathy  to  their 
contraries.  Moreover,  the  Nature  of  Good,  which  is  the  Objed 
of  Love,  {hews  that  Love  always  precifely  regards  him  that 
loves  $  there  being  no  Abfolute  Good,  but  all  is  with  conveni¬ 
ence  or  relation,  without  which  it  would  not  move  us  to  afifed 
it.  For  no  Love  can  be  affign*d,  how  perfed  foever,  in  which 
the  perlb  n  that  loves  hath  not  fome  intereft.  Curtiw  deliver’d 
Rome  from  an  infedion  of  the  Peftilence,  by  plunging  himfelf 
into  a  great  Vorago  in  the  Earthy  but  it  was  with  a  defire  of 
glory,  .and  to  be  talk’d  of.  A  Father  loves  his  Children,  but  it 
is  that  he  may  perpetuate  himfelf  in  them.  We  love  Virtue  for 
the  fweetnefs  and  deledation  which  it  brings  with  it  5  yea,  even, 
Martyrs  offer  themfelves  couragioufly  to  death,  that  they  may 
live  eternally  with  him  for  whofe  fake  they  fuffer.  And  if  feeing 
two  Men  play  at  Tennis,  both  of  them  alike  unknown  unto  me, 
I  yet  with  that  one  may  win  rather  then  the  other  $  this  proceeds 
from  fome  convenience  or  agreeablenefs  between  us  two,though 
the  reafon  of  it  be  not  then  manifeft  to  me. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  Difinterefted  Love,  which  is  the  true, 
intirely  terminates  in  the  thing  lov’d  purely  and  (imply  for  the 
natural  and  fupernatural  goodnefs  which  is  in  it.  But  that  which 
refleds  upon  the  perfon  who  loves  for  his  Honour,  Profit,  or 
Pieafure,  is  falfe  and  vicious.  Now  although  fince  the  depra¬ 
vation  of  our  Nature  by  fin  the  former  fort  of  Love  be  very 
difficult,  yet  is  it  not  impoffible.  For  fince  there  is  a  Relative 
Love,  there  muft  alfo  be  an  Abfolute,  which  ferves  for  a  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  other.  It  is  much  more  hard  to  love  an  Enemy  (a  thing 
commanded  by  God)  then  to  love  another  with  a  Difinterefted 
Love.  And  though  it  be  true  that  Pieafure  is  fo  effential  to  Love 
that  it  is  infeparable  from  it,  f  whence  one  may  infer  that  fuch 
Pieafure  is  an  intereft  )  yet  provided  he  who  loves  doth  it  not 
with  refledion  to  his  Pleafure,or  for  the  Pieafure  which  he  takes 
in  loving,  his  Love  is  pure  and  fimple,  and  void  of  all  intereft. 
So,  though  he  who  loves ,  goes  out  of  himfelf  to  be  united  to 
the  thing  lov’d,  (which  is  the  property  of  Love)  and  becomes 
a  part  of  the  whole  which  refults  from  that  union,  and  confe* 
quently  intereffed  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fame  :  Neverthe- 
leis,  provided  he  do  not  refled  upon  himfelf,  as  he  is  a  part  of 
that  whole,  his  love  is  always  without  intereft. 

The  fifth  faid.  That  as  Reflex  Knowledge  is  more  excellent 
and  perfed  then  dired  y  So  refleded  Love,  which  is  produc’d 
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by  knowledge  of  the  merits  and  perfe&ions  of  the  thing  lov’d, 
is  more  noble  and  judicious  then  that  which  is  without  any  re- 
Heftion  and  intereft.  Gods  Love  towards  Men  ought  to  forve 
them  for  a  rule.  Therefore  Plato  faith,  that  when  God  defign’d 
to  create  the  World,  he  transform’d  himfelf  into  Love,  which 
is  fo  much  interefted ,  that  he  hath  made  all  things  for  his  own 
Glory. 

The  Sixth  faid,  That  true  Love  is  (like  Virtue)  contented 
with  itftlfy  and  he  that  loves  any  thing  for  his  particular  inter¬ 
eft  doth  not  properly  love  that  thing,  but  himfelf,  to  whom  he 
judgeth  it  futable.  In  which  refped  Saint  Bernard  calls  fuch  kind 
of  Love  mercenary  and  illegitimate  $  becaufe  true  and  pure 
Love  is  contented  (imply  with  loving  3  and  though  it  deferves  re¬ 
ward,  yet  that  is  not  its  motive,  but  the  foie  ôonfîderation  of 
the  excellence  and  goodnels  of  the  thing  lov’d.  Nor  is  this  true 
Lovefo  rare  as  is  imagin’d,  there  being  examples  of  it  found  in 
all  conditions  of  Men.  Cleomenes  Ring  of  Lacedœmon  difguis’d 
himfelf  on  purpofe  to  be  (lain,  as  accordingly  he  was  5  thereby 
to  expiate  to  the  Fate  which  was  deftinated  to  the  lofs  either  of 
the  Chieftain  or  his  A rmy .  Gracchus  dy  *d  that  his  Wife  Cornelia 
«light live.  The  Wife  of  fœtus  flew  her  felf  for  company,  to 
fweeten  death  to  her  Hufband.  Hiftories  are  full  of  F athers 
and  Mothers  that  have  prefer’d  their  own  death  before  that  of 
their  Children.  •  '  - 

At  the  Hour  of  Inventions,One  offering  to  fpeak  of  Amulets, 
Philtres,  and  other  means  to  procure  Love,  and  mentioning  the 
Hippomanes ,  or  flefti  which  is  found  in  the  fore-head  of  a  young 
Colt  (  whereof  Firg*/  fpeaks  )  he  was  interrupted  by  this  inti¬ 
mation  5  That  the  two  moft  effe&ual  means  for  caufing  Love 
were  the  graces  of  the  Body  and  the  Mind,  and  to -love  thofe  by 
whom  We  would  be  lov’d.  And  theft  two  points  were  propound¬ 
ed.  Firft,  Whether  Melancholy  perfons  are  the  mojiingenious,  Se¬ 
condly,  Which  is  tnojl  necejjary  in  a  State0  Reward  or  Punishment . 
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CONFERENCE  XIII. 


I.  Whether-  Melancholy  Perfons  are  the  moft  ingeni¬ 
ous  dr  prudent,  II.  Which  is  moft  neceffa- 
ry  in  S  tatey  Reward  or  P  unijhment. 


He  Firft  faid.  That  (according  to  Galen ,)  Humane  Aôions  L 


l  (to  fpeak  naturally^)  depend  on  the  complexion  ot  com-  f  hcfer 
pofition  of  the  Humours.  Which  Opinion  hath  fo  far  prevail’d, 


3  tar  prevail  u,  arethe  mjt 
",and  ”  '  " 


that  in  common  Speech,  the  words  Nature ,  Temper ,and  Humour ,  'm^n\olls, 
fignifie  not  onely  the  Inclination ,  but  the  Aptitude  and  Diftofition 
of  perfons  to  any  thing.  So  we  lay  Alexander  the  Great  was  of 

an 
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an  Ambitious  and  Martial  Nature ,  MarkAnthony  of  an  Amorous 
Temper,  Cato  of  a  feverc  Humour.  Of  the  Humours,  Melan¬ 
choly  ('whereof  we  are  to  fpeakj  is  divided  into  the  Natural, 
wherewith  the  Spleen  is  nourifh’d,  and  that  which  is  Freterna - 
iural J  called  Atra  bills ,  or  black  choler.  The  one  is  like  to  a  Lee 
or  Sediment,  the  other  to  the  fame  Lee  burnt,  and  is  caus’d  by. 
the  adudion  of  all  the  Humours ,  whereof  the  word  is  that 
which  is  made  of  choler.  Again,  it  is  either  innate ,  or  acquir’d, 
by  abufe  of  the  fix  things  which  we  call  Non-natural ,  as  Im- 
prifonment,  (olitary  and  gloomy  places,  immoderate  watchings. 
Agitations  and  Motions  of  Body  and  Mind,  efpecially  Sadnefs 
and  Fear,  immoderate  fading,  the  ufe  of  bafe  and  black  Wines, 
grofs  food,  as  Pulfe,  Coleworts,  Beef,  efpecially  falted ,  and 
Animals  that  have  black  hair,  fuch  as  are  the  Stag,  the  Hare,  and 
all  Water  fowle.  Arijlotle  conceiv’d  that  this  Natural  Melan¬ 
choly  was  the  fitted  humour  to  make  Men  ingenious  5  as  he 
treats  at  large  in  his  Problèmes  ,  and  (hews  that  the  greated 
perfons  that  have  excell’d  in  Philofophy,  Policy,  Poetry,  and 
other  Arts,  have  partaken  mod  of  it  5  yea,  of  the  atribilarious 
Humour,  as  Hercules ,  Ajax ,  and  Bellerophon .  And  before  him 
Hipocrates,  in  his  Book  De  Flat? bus,  faith.  That  nothing  contri¬ 
butes  more  to  Prudence  then  the  blood  in  a  good  confidence, 
as  the  Melancholy  Humour  is.  Galen  will  have  Dexterity  to 
proceed  from  Choler,  Integrity  and  Condancy  from  Melan¬ 
choly.  The  fird  reafons  are  taken  from  the  fimilitude  which 
Melancholy  hath  with  Wine.  I.  Fird,as  Wine  is  dronger  upon 
*itsLee$  and  keeps  longer}  fo  is  the  blood  upon  Melancholy. 
I  L  i  The  Spirit  which  is  drawn  from  Wine  mingled  with  its  Lee, 
is  far  better  then  that  which  is  drawn  from  Wine  alone.  So  the 
Spirits  which  proceed  from  blood  joyn’d  with  Melancholy, 
are  much  more  vigorous  thereby.  1 1  L  As  it  eafier  to  leap  on 
high  when  one  hath  his  foot  upon  firm  ground,  then  in  a  fluid 
place  5  So  Melancholy  being  more  firm  then  the  other  Humours 
makes  the  Spirits  bound  the  higher,  and  they  are  alfo  better 
refle&ed  3  as  the  rayes  of  the  Sun  are  better  refle&ed  by  the  Earth 
then  by  the  Water.  IV.  Melancholy  perfons  have  a  dronger 
Imagination ,  and  fo  more  proper  for  the  Sciences  3  becaufo 
Knowledge  is  acquir’d  by  the  reception  of  Phantafmes  into  the 
Imagination.  V.  Old  Men,  who  are  prudent,  are  Melancholy. 
Whence  came  that  faying,  The  prudent  Mind  is  in  a  dry  Body . 
And  the  blood  of  dudious  and  contemplative  perfons  becomes 
dry  and  Melancholy  by  dudy.  Therefore  Tlato  faid.  That  the 
Mind  begins  to  flourifh  when  the  Body  is  pafs’d  its  flower.  In 
fine,  the  Melancholy  are  very  patient, "and  are  n5t  difoourag’d 
by  any  obdacles  which  they  meet  with  :  And  as  they  are  very 
flow  in  taking  refolutions,  fo  when  they  are  once  taken,  they 
perform  them  notwithdanding  what  ever  difficulties  they  en¬ 
counter  therein. 

The  Second  faid.  He  could  not  conceive  how  this  Humour 

which 
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which  caufeth  the  greateft  difeafes  in  the  Spleen,  and  in  the 
Veins,  the  Hypochondriacal  Dotage^  a?id  the  Quartan  Ague $  in 
any  part  the  Scirrhus  and  the  Cancer  y  and  in  the  whole  Body 
the  Leprofie  and  other  incurable  difeafes,  ftiould  increafe  Wit  and 
contribute  tO  Prudence.  For  confidering  it  even  ih  its  natural 
eonftitution,  it  renders  thofe  in  whom  it  predominates,  of  à 
leaden  colour ,  pen  five,  folitary ,  Jlorc  in  motion ,  fad  and  timer  ous  3 
and  caufes  them  to  have  a  [mail  Pulfey  which  is  an  argment  of 
the  weaknefs  of  their  Spirits.  On  the  contrary^,  the  Sanguine 
humour ,  oppofite  to  it,  hath  none  butcommendable  lignes  and 
effects  ^  a  rofey  colour cheetful  afpett  i,  a  foci  able  humour ,  an attive 
promptitude  $  In  brief,  all  atfionsinperfe&ion.  Whence  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  theHuraours  of  a  well  temper'd  Man  bèingmoreex- 
quifite,  the  Spirits  which  proceed  from  purer  blood  muftbeal- 
to  more  more  refind.  ,  ;  ,  ']  f  f  V' 

The  Third  Said  ,  That  to  know  whether  the  Melancholy 
Temper  be  moft  proper  for  Prudence ,  it  behoveth  to  con¬ 
finer  the  nature  both  of  Prudence  and  of  Melancholy,  and  fee 
how  they  agree  together.  Prudence h  the  Habit  of  a&ing  accord - 
in  g  to  Re  afin  :  Whereunto  isrequifitea  clear  Knowledge  of  the 
End  of  Man 'and  of  his  aftions,  asalfoof  the  Means  which  con¬ 
duce  to  that  end  ,  together  with  an  integrity  and  firmnefs  of 
Mind  to  guide  a  Man  in  the  clettion  and  praftice  of  thofe  means. 
Wherefore  it  is  not  without  good  reafon  that  Prudence  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  Queen  and  Rule  of  all  Virtues,  and  that  all  of  them 
are  but  fpecies  or  kinds  of  Prudence  :  Whence  he  that  hath  all 
the  Virtues,  and  hath  not  Prudence,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  any 
Virtue.  For  indeed  it  is  to  Atfion ,  what  Sapience  or  Wifedom 
is  to  Contemplation.  Melancholy  not-natural>  which  becometh 
fuch  by  aduftion  of  the  natural,  of  the  Blood,  Choler,  and  fait 
Flegme,  is  eafily  inflam'd,  and  being  inflam'd  renders  Men  furi¬ 
ous  5  and  fo  is  very  contrary  to  Prudence,  which  requires  a  great 
tranquillity  and  moderation  of  Mind,  for  right  judging  of  the 
End  of  things,  and  of  the  Means  to  attain  thereunto.  Choler 
indeed  makes  good  Wits  capable  of  well  judging  of  the  End  and 
the  Means  5  yea^  it  gives  Courage  for  the  execution .  But  the  bi 
lions  Spirits  areufually  fickle, and  want  conftancy  in  refolutions, 
and  patience  in  executions }  which  defers  are  very  remote  from 
Prudence.  The  Flegmatick  have,  as  we  fay,  (ny  bouche  ny  ejperon ) 
neither  counfel  nordifpateh:  They  are  dull  both  of  Body  and 
Mind,  and  incapable  of  undemanding  and  performing  well.  1  he 
San  mine  have  Wit  good  enough  ,  and  gentle  qualities  h  but 
they  they  are  too  fenfual  and  tender,  by  reafon  of  the  foltnels 
and  mildnefs  of  the  humour,  which  ought  to  be  moderated  m  a 
Prudent  Man.  But  Natural  Melancholy  gives  a  foiid  J  lodgement. 
Gravity,  Conftancy,  Patience  and  Temperance,  whicharethe 
■principal  pillars  of  Prudence.  So  then,  the  Melancholy  Temper 
alone  is  proper  for  it,  and  of  the  reft  that  which  neareft  approach¬ 
es  it,  namely  the  Sanguine.  Now  every  Temper  being  com- 
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pounded  of  the  Four  Humours, that  in  which  Blood  and  Natural- 
Melancholy  predominate,  will  be  the  moil  proper  of  all  for 
Prudence.  For  thèfe  two  Humours  make  a  very  perlpicacious 
Wit, and  a  profound  and  folid  Judgement. Melancholy  when  mo¬ 
derately  heated  by  the  Blood  and  Choler, carries  a  Man  to  under¬ 
take  and  execute  boldly  and  confidently, becaufe  it  is  with  kndw^> 
ledge  of  the  End  and  Means.  Thus  I  have  given  you  the  Common 
Opinion.  But  I  efteem  it  abfurd  to  Believe  that  the  Elemetifary 
Qualities  caufe  fuch  noble  EfFeds  as  the  Inclinations  to  Prudence 
Magnanimity,  Juftice,  and. other  Virtues.  For  they  are, caus’d 
by  the  Influence  of  the  Stars,  as  is  found  moft  evidently  foNk- 
tivities,  by  which,  without  feeing  the  perfon  or  his'tempera:one 
may  tell  his  Inclinations.  But  becaufedn  every  Generation  the 
fuperior  and  inferior  caufes  concur  together,  and  the  temper,  al* 
moft  alwayes  correfponds  to  the  Influences  5  thence  Arijlotle  and 
Galen  (who  underftood  not  the  true  Science  of  Cœleftial  Pow¬ 
ers)  have  affirm’d,  (“the  former  in  his  Thyfiognomy)  That  the 
Manners  of  Man  follow  his  Temper  *  And  the  latter*  That  the 
Temperament;  is  by  it  felf  the  firft  and  true  efficient  caufe  of  all 
the  anions  of  the  mixt  Body,  and  confequently  of  the  Manners 
of  a  Man  :  Whereby  they  afcribe  that  to  the  Temper  which 
ought  to  be  attributed  onely  to  the  Influences.  And  indeed  the 
Hermetick  Philofophy  affignes  to  the  Elementary  Qualities  no 
other  Virtues,  but  of  heating,  cooling.moiftning,:  drying,  con¬ 
cerning,  and  ranfying.  Now  accordin£  to  Aftrologers  Pm* 
derice  is  from  the  influence  of  Saturn  and  >pi^r,v(whoprelide 
over  Melancholly  and  Blood  )  according  as  thofe  Planets 
reign,  or  favourably  regard  all  the  points  of  the  Afcendant  and 
the  Middle  of  Heaven  in  the  Nativity  *  which .  are  the  principal 
iigmfkators  of  the  inclinations  and  adions  of  a  Man.  -j 
The  Fourth  faid.  That  to  attribute  that  property  and  Virtüè 
to  the  Humour's  to  make  Men  wife  and  intelligent,  is  to 
prejudice  the  Rational  Soul,which  being  immaterial  needeth  no 
material  inftrument  for  the  performing  of  its  adions*  but  as  it 
is  wholly  Divine  and  the  Image  of  God,  it  is  perfedly  intelligent 
of  its  own  Nature,  and  by  Reafon  the  nobleft  of  its  Faculties 
of  it  felf  knows  what  ever  is  moft  hidden  in  Nature.  For  if  the 
adions  of  Knowledge  and  Prudence  depend  on  the  Temper  of 
the  Humours,  then  that  which  now  produceth  ratiocination  in 
me  lhould  have  been  the  food  which  I  took  yefterday:  Andfo 
thofe  things,  which,  whilft  they  were  alive,  had  no  other  adions 
but  vegetative  or  fenfltive,  fhould,  when  they  are  dead,producc 
intellectual.  The  Spirits  alone  put  our  Humours  in  motion  and 
action  *  and  when  thofe  fail,  thefe  remain  without  any  Virtue, 
Neverthelefs  thple  Spirits  (onely  the  vehicles  of  the  Rational 
5oul)  are  not  the  Caufe  either  of  Knowledge  or  Prudence  but 

onely  of  Life;  much  lefs  can  thofe  excellent  Qualities  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Humours. 
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'  Upon  the  Second  Point,  the  Firft  faid.  That  Reward  and  j  f 
Punifhment  are  the  two  pillars  of  a  State  5  one  for  the  fatisfying  Whether  is 
of  Merit,  and  encouraging  Men  to  Virtue  5  the  other  for  re-  more  nccef. 
draining  Malefa&ors ,  and  turning  them  from  Vice.  That  con-  fp  in  * 
fequently  they  are  both  nece(Iary,and  almoft  inlepàrable.Never- 
thelefs  Reward  feemes  to  have  fome  degree  of  necefiity  above 
the  other  }  becaule  though  Punifhment,  with  its  eight  fpecies, 

C which  are  Fine,  Imprifonment,  Stripes,  Retaliation,  Ignominy, 

Banifhment,  Servitude,  and  Death,  )  ferves  for  Example  and 
for  fatisfa&ion  to  Diftributive  Juftice,(whofe  end  is  to  extinguiüi 
Crimes  and  reform  them)  and  fecure  the  Good  againft  the  Bad  5 
(whence  the  Wife-man  commandeth  Magiftrates  to  break  off 
Iniquity,  and  govern  with  a  rod  of  Iron)  yet  is  it  not  good  in 
all  times,  nor  in  all  places.  And  Sylla  did  prudently  in  not 
puniftiing  his  Souldiers,  who  flew  the  Prætor  Albinus  in  a  Sedi¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  Reward  is  alwayes  neceflary,  and  every 
where  welcome,  being  the  wages  of  Virtue,  as  the  other  is  of 
Vice.  *Tisfor  that  the  Labourer  cultivates  the  Earth,  that  the 
Souldier  goes  to  the  War, and  that  good  Wits  employ  their  time 
in  excellent  and  profitable  inventions.  Darius  preferv  d  his 
Kingdom  by  having  rewarded  Z opjirus  5  And  on  the  contrary, 

Thihp  loft  the  City  of  Damds  for  want  ofgratifying  Mi  le  fins,  by 
whole  means  he  had  won  it.  So  that  it  is  with  good  reafoii 
that  F  liny  faith, in  his  Panegyrick,That  the  recompeeces  ofgood 
and  bad  deeds  make  Men  good  or  bad. 

The  Second  faid,  That  in  the  beginning  of  the  World,  when 
our  Nature  was  created  in  the  perfe&ion  of  a  lull  Equilibrium , 
we  had  on  the  one  fide  the  inferior  part  of  the  Soul  wholly  fub- 
Je&  so  the  fuperior  5  and  on  the  other  this  fuperiorSoul  abfo- 
lutely  fubmiflive  to  the  Divine  Will.  But  the  firft  Man  having 
broken  that  Equilibrium  by  his  fin,  and  turnd  the  balance  to¬ 
wards  the  fide  of  Evil  y  this  Counterpoife,  which  like  infedious 
Leven  is  left  in  the  flefli  of  Adam,  hath  given  us  all  a  tendency 
and  inclination  to  Evil.  Hence  it  is  that  Men  are  lead  into 
all  lorts  of  Vices  5  and  becaufe  ’tisthe  property  of  fin  to  blind 
the  Mind,  and  cloud  the  Memory  with  theReafon  5  they  have 
alfo  forgotten  the  way  which  they  ought  to  keep  ,  that  they 
might  live  like  reafonable  Men.  For  remedy  whereof,  not  onely 
God,  who  from  all  Eternity  purpofed  our  Reparation,  but  alfo 
Men  moft  vers’d  in  the  knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  have  efta- 
blilh’d  Laws,  to  reftore  Man  to  his  Equilibrium ,  and  contain 
him  in  his  duty  both  towards  God  and  Humane  Society.  But 
becaufe  Original  Sin  powerfully  inclines  us  to  Evil  from  our 
Nativitie,  and  it  is  very  rare  ,  if  not  impoflible,  to  find  any  one 
that  erres  and  perfeveresfo  wilfully  without  fear  or  hope  }  there¬ 
fore  God  and  Kings  have  appointed  two  powerful  counterpoifes. 

Rewards  and  Punilhments  ^  the  former,  for  good  and  virtuous 

actions,  the  latter,  for  the  Tranfgreffion  of  their  Laws.  Since 
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then  Punifhment  is  onely  for  Tranfgreffion  of  Laws ,  and 
Reward  for  thofe  who  befides  obferving  them,  proceed  further 
to  virtuous  aftions  and  fuch  as  are  profitable  to  the  publick  $  It 
is  certain,  the  former  of  the  two  is  moft  neceffary  in  a  State,  as 
that  to  which  Men  are  moft  prone.  For  it  is  moft  true,  that 
Men  are  naturally  more  inclin’d  to  Evil  then  to  Good,  becaufe 
they  are  corrupted  by  Original  Sin  3  and  we  know  the  moft  part 
would  willingly  defire  to  grow  great  by  the  lofs  of  others,  and 
to  plunge  themfelves  in  Pleafures  and  Riches,  if  they  were  not 
reftrain  d  by  the  rigor  of  Laws.  This  is  further  confirmed, 
becaufe  the  Laws  of  Men  are  better  obferved  then  the  Divine 
Laws  3  not  but  that  Men  are  as  feady  to  infringe  thofè,  as  thefe 
of  God,  who  forbears  and  is  patient rtfter  the  fin  of  Man  3  but 
becaufe  the  penalties  of  Humane  Laws  are  appointed  for  this 
Life,  and  we  behold  Criminals  publickly  executed.  Wherefore 
Punifhment  is  the  mpft  neceffary  in  a  State.  Neverthelefs  Re¬ 
ward  is  not  unprofitable,becaufe  it  ferves  to  excite  to  well  doing, 
and  is  frequently  propos’d  in  the  Divine  Laws  3  the  corruption  of 
our  Nature  not  permitting  us  to  be  lead  to  do  good,  for  the  fake 
of  good  alone.  Moreover,  our  own  neceflity  conftrains  us  to 
feek  the  fupport  of  our  Life  by  our  Labours,  and  to  eat  our 
Bread  in  the  fweat  of  our  Countenances ,  as  our  Sentence  im¬ 
pôt  teth.  But  to  determine  whether  it  be  alwayes  fit  to  reward 
or  punifh,  when  there  is  occafion ,  this  depends  upon  many 
çircumftances  of  Times,  Places,  and  Perfons  :  wherein  a  good 
part  of  the  fkill  of  a  States-man  confifts.  Y  et  when  Reward  or 
Punifhment  tends  to  the  good  of  the  publick,or  the  honour  of  the 
Prince  3  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ought  to  be  omitted,  in 
.  my  opinion,  fo  far  asispoffible. 

The  Third  faid.  That  the  Diftick  which  imports.  That  the 
good  hate  fin  out  of  the  love  of  Virtue,  and  the  wicked  out  of 
the  fear  of  Punifhment,  voids  the  queftion.  For  fince  the  good 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  Reward  but  what  they*find 
in  their  own  fatiafa&ion, knowing  otherwife  that  they  are  oblig’d 
to  do  well  3  and  the  wicked  need  no  other  falary  but  the 
Punifhment  due  to  their  Crimes  5  it  feemes  Punifhment  is 
not  onely  neceffary,  but  alone  neceffary  in  a  State.  Not  but 
that  Reward  ferves  for  ornament,  and  for  its  better  being,  aa 
Sauces  do  to  raife  the  languifhing  Appetite  3  But  in  reference  to 
abfolute  neceflity,no  perfon  can  fay  that  they  are  to  be  compar’d 
together.  F  or  although  Plato  calls  Reward  and  Punifhment  the 
two  grand  Dæmons  of  Humane  Society,  yet  it  is  not  thence  to 
be  infer’d  that  the  one  ought  to  be  parallel’d  with  the  other, 
which  is  better  underftood  by  experience.  For  compare  an 
Iater-regnum,  wherein  Crimes  are  not  punifh’d,  with  a  con¬ 
juncture  wherein  no  perfons  are  rewarded^  this  latter  indeed 
will  difcontent  thofe  that  have  a  good  opinion  of  their  own  me¬ 
rit  3  but  the  former  will  be  fb  deftruCtive  that  no  Man  can  befe- 
cure  of  his  Goods,  Honour,  or  Life.  On  the  contrary,  pliancy 
*  a  State 
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a  State  willing  to  reward  all  that  do  well,  it  cannot  be  done  by 
Honours,  but  the  fame  will  be  vilifi’d  by  their  multitude  5  nor 
by  money,  without  ruining  fome  to  enrich  others.  Wherefore 
Reward  is  much  lefs  neceiiary  then  Puniftiment.  Which  I  affirm 
in  behalf  of  truth,  and  not  in  complyance  with  my  particular 
opinion,  being  no  more  void  of  Appetite  then  others  5  but  the 
experience  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ,  and  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Portugais,  ("the  former  of  which  had  all  the  fpoils  of 
other  Nations ,  and  the  latter  all  the  Gold  difcovefd  in  the 
Indies)  (hews  us  that  Reward  doth  not  hinder  difcontents  and 
revolts  :  Yea,  it  is  found  that  the  Reward  given  to  one  funlefs 
it  be  accounted  juft  by  all  the  world,  which  is  a  rare  thing)  con¬ 
tents  lefs,  and  for  a  lefs  time  him  that  receives  it,  then  it  excites 
difcontents  in  all  others  that  cannot  get  as  much  :  Like  a  Miftrefs, 
who  for  one  favourite  makes  a  thôufand  jealous  and  deiperate. 
Whereas  the  Punilhment  of  one  Tingle  perfon  ferves  for  an  ex¬ 
ample  and  powerful  leflbn  to  all  others.  Add  hereunto,  that 
Reward  being  the  fweeteft  when  it  is  leaft  expe&ed,  good 
people  who  alone  deferve  it,are  forward  to  believe  and  to  publilh 
that  they  meant  none  at  all.  - 
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I.  Of  the  Seat  of  Folly.  ,11.  Whether  a  Man 
or  Woman  he  mojl  inclin'd  to  Love. 
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tTE  that  began  upon  the  firft  poiiit  faid,  That  this  Queftion  I, 

Ijp  is  not  unprofitable,  becaufe  it  concernes  the  original  ahd  Of  the  Seat 
place  of  the  greateft  evil  that  can  befall  the  more  noble  part  of  °f  FollJ* 
Man  :  The  deCifion  of  which  will  teach  us  to  avoid  the  afiaults 
of  this  Enemy  the  more  eafily,  when  we  know  where  it  is  lodg’d. 
Norisitnew}  for  the  Abderites  having  fent for  Hippocrates  to 
cure  Democritus  of  the  Folly  which  they  impertinently' conceiv’d 
him  guilty  of,  found  him  bufier  after  this  inquiry  by  the  dilleftion 
of  many  Animals.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend,  for  a 
thing  ought  to  be  introduc’d  into  our  Phancy  that  we  may  reafon 
upon  it,  and  Folly  is  a  perverfion  of  that  ratiocination.  Now 
Folly  is  taken  either  relatively  or  abfolutely.  In  the  firft  accep¬ 
tion,  he  that  doth  any  thing  contrary  to  the  common  opinion  is 
call’d  a  fool.  So  ’tis  proverbially  faid,  Chacun  à  fa  marotte ,  Every 
one  hath  his.  bable .  One  is  accounted  foolilh  for  being  too  much 
addi&ed  to  meddals,  another  to  Pi&utes ,  Flowers,  or  fothe 
filch  thing,  of  more  curiofity  then  benefit.  Yea  one  and  thé 
fame  perfon  will  fometimes  fay,  I  am  a  great  fool  for  having 
done  this  or  that.  That  which  feemes  Wifedom  to  one,  is  often¬ 
times  Folly  to  others.  Thus  ought  that  to  be  underftood  which 
9,  Paul  faith,  7 he  IVifedom  of  Men  is  Folly  before  God.  Abfolute 
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Folly  isAbfurdnefs ,  confifting  in  the  privation  and  depravation 
of  the  adion  of  reafoning.  So  that  me-thinks  it  may  be  anfwer’d 
to  the  prefent  Queftion  touching  the  feat  of  Folly,  that  the  læfion 
or  abolition  of  any  adion  being  in  the  fame  organ  in  which  it  is  ex¬ 
ercis’d  wellj  (as  blindnels  in  that  part  wherewith  we  lee)  the  (eat 
of  Folly  muft  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Reafon  5  which  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  inquired  by  us.  But  becaufe  Ratiocination  cannot 
injure  itfelf,  (foythe  Intellect  ufeth  no  Corporeal  Organ  to  un- 
derftand,  but  onély  the  Memory ,  the  Imagination ,  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Senfe ,  without  which  it  cannot  apprehend,  nor  they  with¬ 
out  the  Corporeal  Organs  which  are  in  the  Brain)  fome  have 
held  that  the  Soul  performeth  not  its  reafoning  with  one  fingle 
Organ,  but  with  many  together.  Others  have  ventur’d  to  af- 
fign  fome  particular  place  thereunto.  The  former  opinion  is 
founded  :  I.  Upon  the  Maxime,  That  the  whole  Soul  is  in  the 
whole  Body,  and  the  whole  Soul  is  in  every  part,  andconfo- 
quently  (he  perform  es  her  adions  in  the  whole  Body.  1 1.  That 
Tis  the  temperature  of  the  Humours  which  are  throughout  the 
whole  Body  ,that  ferves  for  an  inftrument  to  the  Soul.  III.  That 
the  animal  (pirits  are  made  of  the  natural  and  the  vital  5  and  fo  all 
the  parts  together  contribute  to  Ratiocination,and  not  the  Ani¬ 
mal  alone.  Confequently,  alfo,the  whole  Body, and  not  the  Brain 
alone.  I V.  That  the  Brain  in  other  Animals  is  perfedly  like 
in  ftrudure  tb  that  of  Man,  having  the  fame  membranesand 
medullous  fubftance,  the  fame  finuofities,  ventricles  and  veins  5 
yet  he  differs  from  a  Beaft  in  the  whole  form  and  figure,  and 
therefore  muft  be  confider’d  intire,  and  not  in  one  part  alone. 
Laftly,  that  as  God  is  moft  eminently  in  Heaven,  yet  ads  no  left 
j  upbb  Earth  $  So  Reafbn,  which  is  his  image,difoovers  it  felf  bell: 
in  the  Brain,  yet  ceafoth  not  to  difplay  it  felf  in  the  Heart  and 
other  parts,  vyhieh  are  not  moved,  and  perform  not  moft  of 
their  adion$  but  by  Reafon,  and  the  Will  which  is  fubjedto  it. 
The  Second  Opinion  is.  That  the  Judgement  is  made  in  one  of 
th p-fwr  ventricles  of  the  Brain,  which  moft  account  to  be  the 
thirds  as  the  fourth  is  attributed  to  Memory,  and.  the  two  firft 

1  OÏ  interior  tq  th Qfimagiwtion  :  Whence  it  is  that  we  fcratch  the 
binder  part  of  the  head ,  as,,  if  to  chafe  it,  when  we  would  re¬ 
member  any  thing  :  that  we  lift  up  the  head  when  we  are  about 
to  imagine,  and  hold  it, in  a  middle  fituat ion  when  we  reafon. 

.  Which  is  further  confirm’ d,  for  that  they  are  wounded  orhurt 
iri  thole  places,refpedtvejy  have  thofe  faculties  impaired  or  abo- 
WA,  Now  to  find.the  caufes  of  fuch  Xæfion  of  the  (acuities,  we 
muft  confider  what  is  neceflàry  for  theexcrcifing  of  them.  Three 
things  are  fo,  th^  Agent,  theOrgan,  and  the  Objed.  The  Soul 
Wfejch  is,  the  Agent,  admitting  (neither  magie  nor  minus)  no 
degrees,  being  immortal  and  ip  no  wife  fufceptible  of  alteration,: 
panrfot  be  hurt.  The  Brain,  which  is  the  Organ,  being  well  or 
ill  depos’d,  either  by  diftemper^  orill  conformation,  or  (qlutksn 
of  continuity,  may  help  or  hinder  the  Memory  and  the Imagi- 
V  l  .  .  .  nation. 
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nation.  The  Objeft  alfo  may  be  fallacious3  and  reprefent  to  us 
that  which  is  not. 

The  Second  faid,  Folly  comes  either  from  the  Nativity,  as 
fome  are  born  deaf  and  dumb,  or  after  the  birth.  From  the 
Nativity,  when  the  natural  heat  is  deficient  3  as  in  fmall  heads, 
which  have  too  little  quantity  of  Brain,  or  thofe  that  are  flat¬ 
headed  ,  or  of  fbme  other  bad  figure  containing  lefs  then  the 
round,  and  difcompofing  the  Organs  >  Or  on  the  contrary,  in 
great  heads  which  are  faid  to  have  little  Wit,  becaufe  the  Spirits 
are  too  much  difpers’d  and  humid,  as  we  fee  in  Children.  After 
the  Birth,  as  it  happens  to  decripet  Old  Men,  to  fuch  as  live  in  a 
thick  Air,  or  through  watchings ,  fallings ,  exceffive  affligions, 
difeafès,  falls  or  blows,  efpecially  if  an  Impoftume  follow.  For 
in  fuch  cafes  there  are  inflances  of  great  forgetfulnefs  or  Folly, 
as  Gaz>a.  forgot  even  his  own  Name  :  It  is  divided  into  Deliration , 
phrenfie^Melancholy,  and  Madnef.  Though  the  word  Deliration 
be  taken  for  all  forts  of  Folly,  yet  it  moreflri&ly  fignifies  that 
which  is  caus’d  by  rifing  of  the  hot  humours  and  vapours 
to  the  Brain,  and  frequently  accompanies  Fevers  and  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  internal  parts.  Vhrenfle  is  an  Inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  Brain, caus’d  by  the  bilious  blood  or  humour, 
ufually  with  a  Fever,  and  a  languid  Pulfe,  in  regard  fuch  phrene- 
tickperfons  are  intent  upon  other  things,  whereby  their  refpi- 
ration  is  lefs  frequent.  Melancholy  (both  theldeopathical,  which 
is  in  the  Veflels  of  the  Brain  y  and  the  Sympathetic  al,  or  Hypo- 
chondrical,  which  arifeth  from  the  Liver,  the  Spleen,  and  the 
Mefentery)  arifeth  from  that  humour  troubling  the  Brain  5  and 
by  its  blacknefs  making  the  patients  fad  and  timerous  5  or  as 
jtuerràes  will  have  it,  by  its  coldnefs,  becaufe  Heat  emboldens, 
and  Cold  makes  fearful,  as  we  fee  in  Women.  As  this  humour 
caufeth  Prudence  and  Wifedom  when  it  is  in  its  natural  quality, 
fo  when  it  is  corrupted  it  produceth  Folly  $  there  being  as  little 
diflance  between  the  one.and  the  other,  as  between  the  firing 
of  a  Lute  ftretch’duptothehigheftpitch,  and  the  fame  when  it 
is  broken:  Which  made  Montaigne  fay.  That  there  is  but  one 
turn  of  a  peg  between  Wifedom  and  Folly .  If  this  Melancholy  hu¬ 
mour  be  moveable  and  bilious,  it  will  caufe  imaginations  of  va¬ 
rious  abfurd  things.  Tike  to  thofeof  Dreams.  Wherefore  An- 
fiotle  compares  the  fame  to  waters  in  motion,  which  alwayes  re¬ 
prefent  obje&s*  ill.  If  it  be  more  fix’d,  it  caufeth  infuperable  • 
Opiniaftry.  As  is  obferv’d  in  thofe  who  phancy  themfelves 
•  Pitchers,  Cocks,  Geefe,  Pens,  Glafs,  Criminals,  Dead,  Damned, 
and  foin  infinitum,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  Phancies,  Con¬ 
ditions,  and  Inclinations.  The  Folly  of  Love  is  of  this  kind, 
which  hath  caused  defperation  and  death  to  many.  Laftly ,  Ma-  s 
nia^  or  Madnefi,  is  an  alienation  of  the  Mind  ,  not  mingled 
with  fear  and  fadnefs,  as  Melancholy  is,  but  with  boldnefs  and 
fury,,  caus’d  by  the  igneous  and  boyling  Spirits  of  the  other 
Choler,  which  pofleffing  the  Brain,andat  times  the  whole  Body, 
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by  their  immoderate  heat  render  Men  foolifh,furious,and  daring* 
Such  a  heat,that  they  are  infenfible  of  cold  in  mid  Winter,though 
(lark  naked  3  fometimes  (b  exceffive  that  it  degenerates  into 
Lycanthropy,  rage,  and  many  other  furious  difeafes.  By  the 
induction  of  all  which  fpecies  of  Folly,  it  appears,  that  whence 
foever  the  matter  which  caufeth  Folly  arifeth,  it  makes  itsim- 
preffion  in  the  Brain.  For  though  the  Soul  be  as  much  imthe 
heel  as  the  head, yet  it  is  improper  to  place  Wifedom  in  the  heel, 
but  it  may  reafonably  beaffign’d  to  the  Brain.  Yet  to  circum- 
fcribe  it  to  a  certain  place,  excluding  any  other,  me-thinks  ought 
no  more  to  be  done,  then  to  aflign  feme  particular  corner  of  a 
Chamber  to  an  Intelligence,  of  the  Nature  of  which  the  Soul 
participates. 

The  Third  faid,  Melancholy  is  the  caufe  of  Prudence  onely 
by  accident,  hindring  by  its  drynefs  the  too  great  mobility  of  the 
Blood,  and  by  itscoldnels  checking  the  too  impetuous  (allies  of 
the  Spirits  3  but  it  is  by  it  Je  If  the  caufe  of  Folly,  and  alfo  of  the 
two  other  Syncopies,  Eclipfes,and  Alienations  of  the  Judgement 
which  are  obferv’d  in  the  Apoplexy  and  the  Epilepfie,  or  Fab- 
ling-(ickne(s.  II  Melancholy  abound  in  the  Brain ,  it  either 
poffefles  its  ventricles,  or  predominates  over  its  temper.  If  it.  be 
in  the  ventricles,  it  either  molefts  them  by  its  malignity  and 
acrimony,  and  caufeth  the  Epilepfie  3  or  elfe  it  fills  them,  and 
caufeth  the  Apoplexy.  For  as  we  put  Oyl  upon  a  piece  of  Wine 
that  is  prone  to  decay  and  fowre  3  which  Oyl  being  aérions,  and 
confequently  humid,  by  its  fubtileand  un&uous  humidity  keeps 
its  particles  fo  united,  that  the  Spirits  of  the  Wine  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  through  it  3  and  fo  being  cover’d  by  it,  they  are  reftrain  d 
and  tarry  in  the  Wine  :  In  like  manner  Melancholy  by  its  tena¬ 
cious  and  glutinous  vifcofity ,  like  black  (hining  pitch,  keeps  its 
particles  fo  conjoyn’d,  that  the  Spirit  contain’d  in  the  ventricles, 
cannot  iflue  forth  into  the  Nerves  to  ferve  for  voluntary  motion 
and  the  fundions  of  fenfe  3  whence  followes  their  cedation.  But 
if  the  Melancholy  Humour  prefieth  the  ventricles  by  its  trouble-: 
fome  weight,  then  they  retire,  and  by  their  retiring  caufe  that 
univerfal  contraftion  of  the  Nerves.  If  this  Humour  prevail, 
over  its  temper,  then  it  caufeth  deliration  or  Dotage,  and  that: 
in  two  manners.  For  if  it  exceed  in  drynefs,  which  is  a  quality, 
that  admits  degrees,then  by  that  drynefs(whichis  fymbolical  and 
a  kin  to  heat)  itattra&s  the  Spirits  to  it  felf,  as  it  were  to  make 
them  revolt  from  their  Prince,  and  to  debauch  them  from  their 
duty  5  employes  them  to  fury  and  rage  ,  and  caufes  madnefs, 
making  them  follow  its  own  motions,  which  are  wholly  oppofite 
to  Nature.  For  being  cold,  dry,  black,  gloomy,  an  enemy  to 
light,  fociety  and  peace,  it  aims  at  nothing  but  what  is  deftru- 
dive  to  Man.  But  if  the  cold  in  this  humour  exceed  the  dry, 
then  it  will  caufe  the  difeafe  called  Melancholly  ,  which  is  pure 
Folly,  and  makes  the  timerous,  trembling  fad  fools  3  for  cold 
not  onely  comprefleth  and  inclofeth  the  Spirits  in  the  Brain,  and. 

1  '  ftupifies 
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ftupifies  them  fo  as  to  become  unaftive,  but  hath  alfo  a  back  blow 
upon  the  Heart,  the  reflux  of  its  infeftion  exhaling  even  to  that 
feat  of  life,  and  ftreightning  it  intent  felf,  whereby  its  Spirits  be* 
come  half  mortifi'd.  Moreover,  this  Humour  fometimes  piercing 
through  the  Brain  comes  about  with  a  circumference ,  and 
lodges  amongft  the  Humours  of  the  Eye,  placing  it  felf  before 
the  pupil,  and  the  Cry ftalline,  under  the  Tunicles  which  cover 
it  :  by  which  means  the  Melancholy  perfons  teem  to  behold 
dreadful  Objects  abroad,  but  it  is  within  his  Eye  that  he  fees 
them.  As  for  the  fame  reafon  they  who  ha  ve  the  beginning  of  a 
fHff, Son  imagine  that  flyes,  flocks  of  wool,  or  little  hairs,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Humour  contain'd  there  ;  which  if  it  be  Blood,  they 
teem  red  ;  if  Choler,  yellow  5  if  Melancholy,  black.  Butinait 
the  cafes  hitherto  alledg'd,  me-thinks,  the  Seat  of  Folly  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  Imagination ,  which  is  the  Brain,  and  not  any 
of  the  ventricles  in  particular  :  forfmeethe  Intellect  afteth  upon 
thephantafmes  of  the  Imagination ,  this  upon  the  report  of  the 
Common  Senfe,  and  this  upon  the  information  of  the  External 
Senfes  which  are  diffus’d  throughout  all  the  Brain,  and  each 
poffeffeth  a  part  of  it,the  whole  Brain  muft  neceffanly  contribute 
to  Ratiocination. 


Upon  the  Second  Point,  theFirftfaid,  Women  are  of  a  more  it- 

amorous  complexion  then  Men.  For  the  Spirits  of  Women  be-  Whether  Wo. 

Airrnrdins» to /iriliotle’s Maxime,  Thatfuchas  mmorMm 


vHth  more  violence  to  amiable  Objefts.  And  Love  being,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plato,  the  off-fpring  of  Plenty  and  Indigence  5  that 
of  Women  arifing  from  Indigerfcéand  NeCeffity,  movesthem 
more  powerfully  to  obtain  what  they’fteed ,  then  that  of  Men, 
which  proceedeth  from  Plenty  and  a  defire  to  communicate. 
And  therefore  the  Philofopber  faith, the  Woman  defires  the  Man, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  the  iirft  Matter  doth  new  forms,  where¬ 
with  it  is  infatiable.  The  little  knowledge  they  have  of  the 
goodnefs  of  what  they  affeft  caufeth  them  alfo  to  love  with 
greater  ardour.  Moreover,  theReflraint  which  they  ought  to 
obferve,  with  fhame  and  fear,  makes  the  inward  motion  more 
violent ,  and  the  inquietudes  greater;  And,  like  Fire  coveid 
with  afhes,  they  preferve  their  Love  under  a  honeft  modefty 
much  longer  then  Men,  who  difeover  theirs  undifcretejy.  The 
Hyfterical  Fits,  Jaundies,  Green-fickneffes,  and  other  dangerous 
fymptomes  whichLove  produces  in  them, even  to  Erratical  Fury, 
evidence  that  this  Paffion  is  much  more  violent  in  them  then  in 
Men,  fince  it  isable  fonotablytoaltertheir  natural  conftutiom 
Wherefore  if  we  believe  the  Sooth-fayer  Tnefias ,  Nature  has 

in  requital  advantag’d  them  above  Men  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 

fruits  of  that  Love.  .  .  ,  i  r 

The  Secondfaid,  That  the  Woman  is  more  inclin  d  to  Love 

and  alfo  loves  more,  conftantly  then  the  Man,  becaufe  of  the 


are  more  in¬ 
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weaknefs  of  Knowledge.  For  proof  of  which  it  mu  ft  beob- 
ferv’d  that  Knowledge  gives  the  condition  to  Good, which  is  the 
Objed  of  the  Will ,  and  the$reafon  of  Amability.  Good  hath 
from  it  (elf and  its  own  principles  the  nature  of  goodnefs,  which 
confifts  in  a  two-fold  convenience  *  theoneabfblute,  in  reference 
to  the  thing  which  it  accomplifhes  and  perfedionates  *  the  other 
relative,  in  regard  to  other  things  to  which  that  Good  may  be 
refer’d,  and  by  which  it  may  be  participated  under  the  notion 
of  Honour,  Profit,  or  Pleafiire.  But  the  being  amiable,  it  derives 
from  the  Knowledge.  As  Colours  have  from  their  own  princi¬ 
ples,  (which  are  the  four  Firft  Qualities  blended  in  the  Mixt 
Body)  their  being  of  Colour,  but  not  their  being  vifible,  which 
they  derive  from  the  Light  *  without  which  Scarlet  is  indeed,  in 
the  night,  Scarlet,  but  not  vifible.  So  the  being  amiable  is  de¬ 
riv'd  to  the  Objed  by  the  light  of  our  Knowledge.  Whence  we 
fee,  that  many  times  evil  is  lov’d ,  becaufe  it  is  judg’d  good. 
This  being  premiz’d,  it  followes,  that  Man  who  knows  more 
clearly  loves  more  fleightly.  He  knows  better ,  becaufe  he 
hath  more  heat,  and  confequently  a  more  quick  Imagination, 
and  fb  a  ftronger  Knowledge.  For  Minds  are  equal,  and  differ 
not  but  by  reafon  of  the  Phantafmes.  Moreover,  he  is  more 
dry,  which  hinders  his  Knowledge  from  being  obfeur’d  with 
the  clouds  of  Humidity.  On  the  contrary,  the  Woman  being 
colder  hath  lefs  vigour  in  her  Imagination  *  and  being  more  moift, 
hath  her  Phantafmes  more  thick  by  the  vapour  and  inundation  of 
humidity  *  and  confèquently  hath  a  weaker  refledion.  For  the 
drinefs  in  Man  is  that  which  cccafions  the  refledion  of  his  Know¬ 
ledge  $  becaufe  it  doth  not  fo  eafily  obey  the  motion  of  heat,  and 
follow  it,  as  humidity  doth  *  and  fb  the  heat  being  adive  is  con- 
ftrain’d  to  refled  to  take  and  carry  along  with  it  the  drinefs  which 
remains  behind*  and  thus  being  forc’d  to  ftay,  and  being  inca¬ 
pable  of  idlenefs,  it  employes  it  felf  upon  the  Phantafm  already 
form’d ,  and  contemplates  it  better  then  before.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  the  Woman  purfues  her  point  and  goes  forward,  becaufe  her 
moifture  follows  what  heat  fhe  hath.  Thence  it  is  that  her 
firft  thoughts  prevail  over  her  fécond.  For  having  but  few  re- 
fledions,  the  vigour  of  their  Knowledge,  being  almoftalwayes 
dired ,  languifheth-  in  a  little  time.  Moreover,  the  Man  being 
more  perfpicacious,  knoweth  better  then  fthe  Worn  aft  that  aU 
vifible  Good  is  frail  and  inconfiderable,  and  mingled  with  much 
impurity  and  imperfedion.  Which  the  Woman  cannot  judge 
fo  well.  Yea,  I  fay,  ’tis  a  fign  of  a  very  good  Spirit  to  be  incon- 
ftant  in  Love.  For  Good,  in  general,  being  the  Ob jed  of  the 
Will,  every  particular  good  is  but  a  parcel  of  it.  The  ftrong 
Mind  hath  no  fooner  taftedone  Senfual  Good  but  it  defpifes  it, 
as  not  containing  the  amplitude  of  its  Objed,  aqd  therefore 
goes  to  feek  others. 

The  Third  faid  ,  That  indeed  the  lefs  we  know  imperfed 
things,  the  more  we  love  them.  Whence  they  who  are  fhort- 
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fishted  are  fooneft  taken  with  the  fitft  Objets  :  But,  on  the 
contrary,  perfections  the  greater  they  are,  the  more  exaftly  they 
require  to  be  known  y  as  the  work  of  an  excellent  Painter  can¬ 
not  meet  with  Eyes  too  piercing  ,  nor  perfons  too  ikiltul  to 
make  knbwn  its  excellence.  But  the  Knowledge  alone  ot  what 
is  lovely  is  not  enough  to  excite  us  to  love  it  ;  for  Eunuchs  and^ 
impotent  Old  Men  want  not  Knowledge,  but  that  inward  ar¬ 
dour  is  excited  by  the  abundance  of  Spirits  that  kindle  Love  5 
which  their  coldnefs  is  no  longer  fit  to  produce.  Which  being 
■named, Men  will  then  have  more  Love  then  Women  for  Objects, 
which  deferve  it,  becaufe  they  have  more  Knowledge  5  and  alio 
.*hey  will  have  more  for  thofe  Which  do  not  deferve  it,  becaule 
they  abound  more  with  thofe  Spirits. 
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V  T.  |-r  igfijf  a  yian  nitty  continue  without  eating. 

■  ‘  ..  *  fit  Of  the  Echo. 

TlPon:  the  Fitft, Point  all  agreed,  though infeveral  words,  J- 

II  Thafcjf  Definitions  are  dangerous  in  Law,they  areno  lefs 
in  Phyfick  j  and  the  more  a  Man  knows,  the  apore  he  fipds.him-  withm / 
felf  deterr’d  from  eftablilhing  Maadmes  :  which  is  principally  Bating, 
xm e  in  the  prefent  Subjeft,  the  great  diverhty  of  circumftances 
not  permitting  a  limitation  of  the  tknc.  For  :fche  undemanding 
whereof,.  ;it  iis  to  be,  obfery’d  that  out  Body  is  like  a  Lamp,  to 
which  the  haturaluibeat  is,  inftead  ;of  Fire-,  and  the  ra  leal 
moiftureiof  Oyl.  An, Embryo  would  be  asfpomdead  asform  d, 
if  the  Blood  of  theMbther  who.gave  him  life,  did  notleyvefor 
Qyl  and  Matter  toeotemin  the  natural  heatjwhich  confiupeth 
part  thereof;  eoncocteth  anddiliecateth  the,  relit, ,  and  by  littlc 
andilittis  extendeth.what  the  gemtures  haye  contributed,  into 
Bones ,, Serves,  Wfiioh  Arteries  ,,Mufcles,  ■  and  skin  ytiu  the 
Houle  becoming  too, little  for  the  Inhabitant,  and  he  ,1  giicajer 
Lord  then  af  his  firft  entrance,  and  too  burthcnlome  to  his  Land¬ 
lady,  .  his  HatbingeriS  wke  up  a  lodging  for  ftiffip  ft  WS- ,  And 
whereas, ..before  he  liv’d  in  cotmnon,  and  yyiyh  the  life  ot  his 
Motheft,'  hp  thenceforth  begins  to  keep  his  ordinary  apart,  yet 
fo  regujar,  ;  that  he 'needs  no  more  for  day  and  night  but  his  two 
jbpules. , .  .'Now  if  we  fpeak  of  thefe,  it  is  certafejhat  a  neyv-bom 
Child  hath, Been  frequently  feen.two  ol;*  W  dpyes  without 
fucking,  and  continually  to  rejeft  the  Milk, which  ;the_Nmfe 
offer'd  to  diftil  intohisMouth  .'  The  nounfhpipnt  vvhiçh  hçhad 
drawn  by  the  Navel  in  too  great  abundancefupplymg  that  de- 
fed,  as  the,  yelk  of,  the  Egg  dothin  the  Wy.uf  the  Chicken 
newly,  hatoh’d.  But  when  he  begins  ui  fuck;,  the  uuidity^o^ 
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Milk  doth  not  afford  him  nourifhment  fblid  enough  to  ferve  all 
that  time.  And  therefore  the  Cynick  Cratifpw  was  ridiculous 
when  he  writ  a  Letter  to  his  Son’s  Nurfe  to  make  him  faft,  that 
he  might  be  accuftom ’d  to  abftinence  betimes  ,  that  Age  being 
no  more  capable  of  a  Habit  then  of  Difoipline.  *  Do  Children 
ule  iridre  folid  food?  Hippocrates  faith  ,  they  bear  faffing  more 
"uneafily  then  grown  Men  5  and  thefe  then  Old  Men,  becaufe 
they  abound  more  with  natural  heat,  efpecially  they,  faith  he, 
who  have  the  beft  Wits.  Moreover ,  Tempers ,  Seafbns, 
Countries,  different  exercifes,  diverfity  of  Food,  Cuftome,  and 
the  difpolition  of  Health,  and  the  Organs,  make  a  notable  differ¬ 
ence  herein.  Of  T empers,the  Cholerick  is  the  moft  impatient 
of  Lifting.  They  cannot  ffeep  unlefs  their  Belly  be  full,  and 
by  its  mild  vapours  temper  the  acrimonious  exhalations  of  their 
C holer  5  which  otherwife  caufeth  the  exalperated  Spirits  to  move 
in  the  Arteries  and  in  the  Organs  of  the  Senfes  j  inftead  of  filling 
them  with  the  benigne  vapours  which  caufefleep.  Hence  the 
Proverb ,  Choler  and  Hunger  make  a  Man  fretful  5  and,  the 
Hungry  Belly  hath  no  Ears.  Likewife  the  Sanguine  is  not  very 
fit  for  long  abftinence.  The  Melancholy  bears  it  better ,but  abdve 
all,  the  pituitous  and  Flegmatick.  To  thefe  one  day's  faffing  is 
no  more  trouble  then  to  the  others  to  want  a  Break-faft.  Yea, 
ihould  110  other  consideration  lead  them  tofafting,  they  would 
be  fick  unlefs  they  foiftetimes  debar  cl  themfelves  from  a  meal  or 
two  a  day.  Examples  of  faffing  are  afforded  by  Bears,Searcalves, 
Dormice,  Snailes,  Serpents,  and  other  Irife&s,  which  remain  for 
feveral  Moneths  hid  in  their  Cavernes  ufing  reft  inftead  of  food  4 
their  natural  heat  being  then  fo  weak,  that  the  fût  or  vifcous 
flegme  wherewith  they  are  provided  ,  fuffices  to  fupport  them 
all  that  time.  Of  the  Seafons,  Winter  caufes  fuch  as  faft  to 
think  the  day  es  longer  then  the  Sun  makes  them  3  becaufe  the 
natural  is  then  moft  vigorous.  Next  Winter  ,  Autumne  is 
leaft  proper,  for  the  fame  reafon  5  and  becaufe  the  Spirits  need 
reparation  of  the  lofs  caus’d  to  them  by  the  Summer.  The 
Spring  is  more  fit,  in  regard  of  the  plenty  of  Blood  which  theft 
boy  les  in  us.  But  Summer  moft  of  all,  becaufe  there  heeds  left 
fewel  for  a  lefs  fire,  as  our  internal  heat  is  at  that  time.  Of  Re- 
giottSjthe  cold  and  Northern  are  lefs  compatible  with  abftinence, 
the  hot  and  Southern  more  ,  but  the  temperate  moft  of  all. 
Whfence  we  fee  that  the  Orientals  faft  moréteafily  for  many  dayes 
together,  then  we  one  fingle  day.  Of  Exerifes  ,  as  the  more 
violent  difturb  the  digeftions,  (as  we  fee  in  thofe  that  ride  poft) 
the  moderate  promote  them,  and  make  room  for  Aliments  5  fo 
they  who  ufe  little  or  none  at  all,  need  the  left  food.  Solid 
Viânals  are  longer  before  they  be  fubdu’d  in  the  Stomack  then 
liquid  5  the  fat  and  of  oiley,  afford  moft  nourifhment.  There¬ 
fore  Bread  hath -  a  great  ftroke  in  digeftion,  as  being  all  Oyle. 
As  is  feen  in  the  corre&ion  of  fome  Medicaments  which  is  done 
with  burnt  Bread  5  for  a  piece  of  Bread  as  big  as  ones  thumb 

being 
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being  fet  on  flame  will  burn  as  long  as  the  fame  weight  of  OyL 
Whence  Abftinence  is  more  fupportable  after  fuch  kind  of  food, 
then  after  broth  or  potch’d  eggs.  But  Cuftome  is  fo  considerable 
in  this  matter,  that  thofe  who  are  us’d  to  make  four  meals  a  day, 
are  nalefs  troubled  with  intermitting  them,  then  others  are  one 
of  their  two  ordinary  repafts.  And  experience  (hews ,  that  if 
you  take  up  an  ill  cuftome  of  drinking  at  bed-time  without 
neceflity  you  muft  ufe  violence  to  your  felf  to  break  it  on.  Yet 
the  difpofition  of  the  Body  is  the  main  matter,  whether  we  con- 
fider  the  diveriity  of  Organs  deftinated  for  nutrition  i  whence 
thofe  that  have  large  ftotnapks  arid  Livers  fooner  yield  to  hun¬ 
ger,  or  whether  we  divide  Bodies  into  fuch  as  are_  healthy, 
F  which  difpenfe  with  lefs  eatingjl  and  fuch  as  are  diftemper  d 
with  difeafes,  the  adtions  whereof  are  depraved.  Amongft  which 
we  Ihould  fpeed  ill  if  we  looted  for  abftinence  in  thofe  who 
have  a  Boulimie,  or  Canine  Hunger  ,  proceeding  either  from  the 
too  preat  faction  of  the  Mefaraick  Veins,  of  which  the  Stomack 
is  made  fenfible  by  the  Nerves  of  the  fixth 1  Conjugation orbe- 
caufe  the  Melancholy  humour  defign’d  to  ftimulate  the  ftomack, 
and  provoke  Appetite  by  its  acrimony, continually  flows  thither, 
and  not  after  the  concocT.on  is  perfeûed:  The  cure  of  which 
Malady  confifts  in  eating,  and  chiefly  m  drinking  pure  Wine, 

which  is  attributed  more  fpeedily  then  any  nounlhment.  But 

when  thofe  Mefaraick  Veins  fuck  no  more  Chyle,  either  became 
their  palfages  are  Hop’d,  or  for  that  the  above  mentiond  acide 
liquor  is  diverted  elfewhere,  then  arifeth  axlifeafe  cal Id <  Ano¬ 
rexie,  or  Natifia,  whereunto  the  abftinence  of  thofe  muft  be  re- 
ferr’d  who  have  continu'd  feme  weeks,  yea  moneths,  and  years, 
without  eating  and  drinking.  For  we  may  well  wonder  at  that 
Hvdropi'ck  Perfon  ;  to  whom  his  Phyfitian  having  forbidden 
drink,  he  went  to  him  at  the  years  end  to  afk  him  whether  it 
were  time  to  drink.  But  we  may  wonder  more  at  what  we  find 
in  Hiftories,  (  even  of  our  own  time)  which  are  full  ot  relations 
of  perfons  of  either  fex,  that  lived  feme  years  without  taking 
any  Aliment.  M.  Cytoys  (Phyfitian  to  the  Cardinal  Duke  of 
Richelieu ,  a  Learned  Man,  and  who  needs  no  other  Elogium  but 
the  choice  of  fuch  a  Matter)  publilh'da  very  ingenious  treatife 
above  twenty  years  fince, concerning  a  young  Maid  of  Conf  mans 
in  PoiSoh,  which  liv’d  many  y  ears  in  that  manner.  And  Iate.y 
there  was  fuch  another  in  the  Province  of  Berry.  Some  have 
conceiv’d  fuch  perfons  to  be  nourilh’d  with  thick  Air  by  the 
Lungs,taking  that  for  a  Maxime  which  is  not  agreed  upon,  1  hat 
Inanimate  things  (  and  much  lefs  the  .  Elements)  can  nourtti. 
Some  aferibe  the  caufeto  the  relaxation  of  the  Nerves,  which 
hinders  the  ftomack  from  being  fenfible  of  the  fuction  of  th 
Mefaraick  Veins.  But  in  my  conceit ,  the  reafon  is,  becaule 
their  Bodies  are  almoft  indifloluble,  and  fo  compact  that  nothing 
exhales  from  them.  Whereunto  adding  a  vifcous  and  tenacious 
flegme,- a  very  frnall  heat,  and  noexercife,  the  cafe  will  bethe 
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fame  as’tis  in  a  fire-brand  of  Juniper.  So  we  fee  fire  lafts  not 
fo  long  in  fifty  faggots  of  ftraw  as  in  an  Arm-full  of  Match. 
Yea,  not  to  detrad  from  Miracles,  whereby  God  fo  rçfervesto 
himfelf  the  doing  what  he  pleafeth  ,  that  he  doth  not  forbid  our 
inquiring  into  Natural  Caufes*  fince  it  is  held  that  there  have 
been  found  fempiternal  lamps  and  other  lights,  the  oily  humidi¬ 
ty  not  exhaling  out  of  the  veflel,the  fame  may  feem  more  poffible 
in  the  proportion  of  our  natural  heat  with  its  radical  moifture  : 
For  befides  thofe  Examples,  we  have  that  of  feme  Animals,  and 
Butter-flies  flie,  engender,  and  live  a  long  time  without  nourifh- 
ment.  Which  is  alfo  feen  more  particularly  in  Silk-worms,  the 
moft  exquifite  Emblem  of  the  Refurre&ion  that  is  in  Nature. 
From  which  difproportion,  which  appears  fo  great  between 
thofe  who  cannot  bear  one  day’s  fading,  and  others  who  pals 
years  without  eating  >  we  may  eafily  conclude  (to  the  end  where 
Î  began)  that  there  is  no  limited  time  as  to  the  queftion  propos’d. 
For  though  it  be  ordinarily  bounded  within  feven  days,  yet  a 
certain  perfon  having  been  cur’d  by  a  faft  of  that  duration,  it 
cannot  be  faid  that  all  dye  of  that  wherewith  lbme  are  cur’d. 

^  , IT iT  UpOIÎ  the  Second  Point  k  was  faid.  The  Echo  is  a  reflected. 

Of  the  hebo,  multiply’*!,  and  reciprocal  found,  ora  repercuffion  of  found 

made  by  hollow  rocks  or  edifices  5  by  the  windings  of  which  it 
comes  to  be  redoubled ,  as  the  vifible  fpecies  is  refle&ed  in  the 
Mirror.  It  is  made  when  the  found  diffus’d  in  the  Air  is  driven 
into  fome  hollow,  fmooth,  and  folid  Body ,  which  hinders  it 
from  diffi-pating  or  paffing  further  ,  but  fends  it  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  it  came,  as  the  wall  makes  the  ball  rebound 
towards  him  that  ftruck  the  fame  againftit.  According  as  the 
found  is  violent ,  and  the  fpace  little  or  great,  it  returns  fooner 
or  flower,  and  makes  an  Echo  mote  or  lefs  articulate.  It  may 
be  hence  gather’d,  whether  Sound  is  produc’d  by  the  Air  or 
fome  other  Body,  fince  fifh  have  the  ufe  of  their  Ears  in  the 
Water,  and  the  voice  paffeth  from  one  end  of  a  Pike  to  the 
other,  without  refounding  in  the  Air.  And  which  is  more 
tlrange,  ftrike  as  foftly  as  you  pleafe  with  your  finger  upon  the 
end  of  a-Maft  lay  ?d  along,  he  that  layes  his  Ear  to  the  other  end „ 
fhall  hear  it  better  then  your  felf  5  and  a  third  that  doth  the  like 
at  the  middle,  fhall  hear  nothing  at  all.  In  the  Church  de  la 
Dorade ,  atTholouze^  he  that  whifpers  at  one  end  of  the  wall, 
is  heard,  at  the  other  by  reafon  of  its  fmoorhnefs.  On  the  con- 
tiary ,  it  is  reported  that  in  Scotland  there  is  a  done  call’d  the 
Deaf  flvne,  becaufe  they  which  are  on  one  fide  of  it  hear  not  the 
noife,  no  not  ofTrumpets  founding  on  the  other,  the  ftone  fuck- 
mg  up  the  found  as  a  fponge  doth  Water. 

.  ^le  Second  That  the  Image  which  we  fee  of  our  (elves 
ln/f0 ^p^ng'glafs,  being  as  it  were  alive  and  yet  dumb,  is  left 
admirable  then  the  Écho  which  we  hear  not,  and  yet  hear,  com¬ 
plain,  ling,  and  talk  with  us,  without  Body  and  without  under- 

,  (landing. 
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Handing.  This  Echo  is  not  onely  a  refiiition  or  reflexion  of  the 
found  or  voice  ,  or  rather  thé  voice  it  felf  fo  reflected  and  fent 
back  by  theoppofition  offomefolid  Body, which  makes  it  return 
whence  it  came,  and  flops  its  courfe  and  flux.  For  then  it  would 
follow1,  that  as  often  as  we  fpeak  we  thould  hear  Echoes  ;  feeing 
we  never  fpeak  but  there  is  made  fome  refiiition  of  our  voice, 
by  means  of  the  oppofition  of  folid  Bodies  near  us,  andencom- 
paffing  us  on  every  fide.  And  yet  we  feldom  hear  any  thing 
but  our  bare  voice  or  fome  confus’d  murmur  ;  as  it  happens  m 
new  houfes,  in  Churches,  Under  a  vault;  before  a  Wall,  and  other 
fuch  places,  in  which  we  ought  to  hear  a  very  articulate  Echo, 
fince  the  voice  is  reflected  better  there  then  elfewhere.  I  think 
therefore  then  the  Echo  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  refle- 
ftion  of  the  Sun's  light  ;  or  of  the  rayes  of  any  other  fire  whatfo- 
ever  by  hollow  mirrors,  which  unite  that  light  and  thole  rayes, 
and  fo  produce  another  fire.  For  as  fire  cannot  be  produc’d  by 
plain  or  convex  mirrors,  which  reflect  but  one  ray  in  one  and  the 
fame  place,  and  all  forts  of  concave  or  hollow  mirrors  cannot 

be  proper  for  it,  becaufe  it  is  necefiary  that  the  cavity  bedi- 
fposfd  and  made  in  fuch  manner  that  it  maybe  able  to  reflect  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  rayes  in  one  and  the  fame  place;  which 
being  conjoyn’d  and  united  together  excite  again  and  re-kmdle 
that  fire  from  which  they  iffu'd,  which  feem’d  vamft.  d  by  reafon 
of  the  difiipation  ofits  heat  and  rayes  :  So  the  Echo, (which  is  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fame  voice  reanimated  and  reprodued  by  thecon- 
courfe  and  reunion  offeveral  of  its  rayes  diffipated,and  afterwards 
reflected  into  one  and  the  fame  place,  where  they  are  united  and 
recollected  together, and  fo  become  audible  a  fécond  time)cannot 
be  produc’d  by  bare  walls  and  vaults,  which  do  not  reflect  and 
recolleft  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thofe  rayes  into  one  and  the  lame 
plaee,but  onelyrefemble  many  of  them  near  one  another,whence 
arifetha  murmùringor  inarticulate  Echo.  Now  as  Art  imitates 
Nature,  and  fomefimes  furpaffe  her.fo  we  find  there  are  Burmng 
Mirrors  which  re-unite  the  rayes  of  fire  ;  and  in  like  mannei 
there  mavbe  made  Artificial  Echoes  without  comparifon  more 
perfect  then  thofe  wherewith  chance  and  the  natural  htuation 
of  places  have  hitherto  acquainted  us.  W hereunto ,  befide 
what  I  have  already  mention’d,  the  Hyper  Me,  the  Parabole,  ano 
chiefly  the  Oval  greatly  conduce,  with  fome  other  means  whi,. 

are  treated  ofin  the  Cataptricks.  , 

The  Third  faid,  The  Echo,  the  Daughter  of  Solitude,  and 
Secretary  of  Weak  Minds,  (who  without  diftrufhng  her  loqua¬ 
city,  fruitlefly  acquaint  her  with  their  fecret  thoughts)  teaches 
us^ot  to  declare  our  fecrets  toanyperfon  5.fi”ceJ.ve" 
and  rocks  cannot  conceal  them,  but  foe  efpecially  affoids  entei - 
tainment  to  Lovers  ;  poffibly  becaufe  (he  ovvnes  the  fame  Fathei 
with  Love,  namely.  Chance.  For  as  no  ove  is  more  aî7  e. 
then  that  which  arifes  from  the  unlook  d  for  glances  of  two  Ey<~, 
from  the  collifionof  whichifluesafpark,  little  m  the  beginning. 
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but  which  blown  up  by  the  violence  of  defires,  grows  at  length 
into  a  great  flame  5  fo  though  Art  ftudies  to  imitate  the  natural 
Echo ,  and  the  pretty  conceits  of  that  Nymph,  yet  it  never 
equals  her. graces  which  (he  borrows  onely  from. the  cafual  occur¬ 
rence  of  certain  finuofities  of  Rocks  and  Caverns  in  which  (fie.  fé¬ 
lidés  5  the  reft  of  her  inveiglements  remain  unknown  to  Men  $r 
The  Caufe  why  Antiquity  made  her  a  Goddels.  All  which, W/e 
can  truly  fay  of  her,  is  to  define  her  a  reflexion  of  the  voice 
made  by  an  angle  equal  to  that  of  incidence  :  Which  is  proved, 
becaufe  the  Echoes  in  narrow  turnings  are  heard  very  near  higi 
•  that  lings.  2.  Nature  always  works  by  the  (horteft  way,  which, 
is  the  ftreight  5  therefore  Refledtion  is  made  by  the  fame.  3  .When 
-the  voice  is  receiv’d  in  a  ftreight  line  it  formes  no  diftin<ft  Echo, 
becaufe  it  is  united  with  the  fame  dired  line  whereby  it  was 
carry ’dy  which  by  that  means  it  diflipateth  and  lcattereth.  The 
fame  happens  in  a  convex  line.  But  if  the  Body  which  receives 
it  be  concave,  it  will  recoiled  it  from  the  perpendicular  of  the 
fpeakers  mouth  towards  that  Body,  and  ’tis  by  the  concourfe  of 
the.  voice  refleded  in  that  line  that  the  Echo  is  form’d.  4.  The 
Body  which  receives  the  voice  muft  befonorous,  which  none  is 
except  it  be  hollow.  F  rom  which  four  propofitions  I  conceive, 
the  way  may  be  deriv'd  to  imitate  the  Echo,andtame  that  vvood- 
Nymph  in  fome  manner.. 

The  Fourth  faid,  Vitruvius  was  not  ignorant  of  this  Artifice, 
having  very  dextroully  imitated  the  Nature  of  the  Echo,  by 
the  convenient  fituation  of  fome  earthen  veflels,  partly  empty, 
and  obferving  a  proportion  of  plenitude  to  vacuity ,  almoft 
like  that  which  fome  Muficians  makeufe.of  to  reprdènt  their  fix 
voices.  And  that  which  hath  been  made  in  the Tuilleries  jufti- 
fies  him.  Yet  Art  finds  a  greater  facility  in  this  matter,  near 
Lakes,  Hills,  and  Woods,  naturally  difpos’d  for  fuch  a  re-per- 
cuflion.  But  which  increafes  the  wonder  of  the  Echo,  is  its  re¬ 
duplication,  which  is  multiply’d  in  fome  places  (even  times  and 
more  $  the  reafon  whereof  feemes  to  be  the  fame  with  that  pf 
multiplication  of  Images  in  Mirrors.  For  as  there  are  Mirrors 
which  not  onely  receive  the  fpecies  on  their  furface  fo  plainly  as 
our  Eye  beholds, but  cannot  fee  the  fame  in  the  Air, though  they 
are  no  lefs  there  then  in  the  Mirror  }  fo  there  are  fome  that  caft 
forth  the  fpecies  into  the  Air,  fo  that  ftretching  out  your  arm, 
you  fee  another  arm  as  it  were  coming  out  of  the  Mirror  to  meet 
yours.  In  like  manner  it  is  with  the  voice.  And  as  a  fécond 
and  a  third  Mirror  rightly  fituated,  double  and  trebble  the  lame 
fpecies ,  fo  other  Angles  and.  Concavities,  oppofite  to  the  fir(L 
caufe  the  voice  to  bound,  and  by  their  (ending  it  from  one  tp 
another  multiply  ft  as  many  times  as.  there  are  feveral  Angles  r 
but  indeed.  Weaker  in  the  end  then  in  the  beginning,  becaufe  all 
ReaBion  is  lefs  then  the  FirJi.'Mion.  .  ,  Y  ] 
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CONFERENCE  XVI. 

w  t  c,\  ,  ■  ‘  Î  1  ft  *  V  '  ;  '  *  HO;  :  jin  ,’f 

ft  5  I  ^  t,  fiv®  iv'  7  ▼  r  *  /  “  *  ^  *  * 1  j  ^  *  *  wm* 

v  -  **  ft  **  ft  ’  V  ,,  *  *  V  - 

L  How  Spirits  aSl  upon  Bodies  .  1 1.  Whether 

is  more  powerful ?  Love  or  Hatred . 


i 


L 


T  is  requifite  to  underftand  the  Nature  of  ordinary  and  fen- 
■  fible  aftions,  that  we  may  judge  of  others:,  as  in  all  Sciences  How  Spirits 
a  known  Term  is  laid  down  to  ferve  for  a  rule  to  thofe  which  are  afJ?°n 
inquir’d.  Sb  Architefts  have  a  Level  and  a  Square,  whereby  ' 
to  difcem  perpendicular  Lines  and  Angles.  Nowin  Natural 
Aftions  between  two  Bodies  there  is  an  Agent,  a  Patient,  a  Con - 
tag  (either  Phyfical  or  Mathematical,  or  compounded  of  both) 
a  Proportion  of  Nature  and  Place,  and  a  Reaction.  Moreover, 

AUion  \%  onely  between  Contraries  5  fo  that  Subfiances  and  Bodies 
having  no  contraries,  aft  not  onb  agâinft  the  other,  faying  by 
their  qualities  :  Which, ne verthelèfs  ,ifihéring  in  the  fubjefts  which 
(import  them,  caufe  Philofophers-  to  fay,  that  Aftions  proceed  * 
from  Suppofita.  Now  that  which  caufeth  the  difficulty  in  the 
.Queftion,  is  not  that  which  refults  from  the  Agent  5  for  the  Spi¬ 
rit  is  not  onely  a  perpetual  Agent  ^  but  alfo  a pureM^  nor  that 
which  proceeded  from  the  Patient ,  for  Matter which  predomi- 
nates  in  Bodies  ,  is  of  its  own  Natute,  purely  Pafwe  But  Ms 
from  the  want  of  Contaft.  For  it  Nemeth  nor  pofiible  for  a 
Phvlical  Contaft  to  be  between  any  but  two  complete  iubitances. 

And  if  wefpeak  of  the  Soul  which  informes  the  Body,  it  is  not 
complete  =,  becaufe  it  hath  an  eflend*  ordihatéd  and  relative  to  • 
the  Body.  If  wefpeak  of  Angels  6t  Damions,  there  is  naffo- 
vortion  of  Nature  between  them  and  Bodies ,  and  much  Ids  re- 
femblance  as  to  the  manner  of  being  in  a  place.  For  Angels  are 
in  a  place  binely  definitively,  and  Bodies  are  ctrc*mfcrtk dyuh 
the  internal  tarface  of  their  place  :  How  then  can  they  aft  one 
upon  the  other  ?  Nor  can  there  be  reachon  between  them;  F  or 
Spirits  cannot  part  from  Bodies.  Bat  on  the  other  fide,  fince 
Jo.-  __  : _ .iJLraWri  Contraries  and  Contrhïies  are  under 


petnal  conflict  with  them  5  Whicti  »  tne  lame  uw  w-  T  T* 
tontaO  is  no  ipore  necefiary  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body  to 
Infer  their  aftion,  then  it  is  between  the  Iron  and  the  Load-ftone 
Which  attracts  it.  What  Proportion  can  be  found  greatei  then 
between  AO  ahd  Porter  ,  the  Form  and  the  Matter,  the  Sou 
1ST  Bod,,  Which  .lo  in  .ho  ta«  ». 
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fuppofingit  to  be  neceflàry  (whereof  yet  we  fee  no  effeft  in  the 
Sun,  nor  the  other  Cœleftial  Bodies,whifc{i  no  Man  will  fay  fuffer 
any  thing  from  our  Eye,upon  which  neverthelefs  they  aft,making 
thcmfelves  feen  by  us  :  And, Lovers  are  not  wholly  without  jca- 
fon  when  they  fay  a  fubjed  makes  them  fuffer,  remaining  it  felt 
unmoveable.3  It  is  certain  that  our  Soul  fuffers  little  Ids  then 
our  Body,  as  is  feen  in  griefs  and  corporal  maladies,  which  alter 
the.fteC'  fumdions  of  the  Mind,  caus’d  By  the  influence  of  tjpe 
Soul  upon  the  Body  through  Anger,  feu*,  Hope,  .and  the  other 
rajfifns.  '  The  ’  Soul  then  afts  upon  the  ;  Pody,  over  which  it  is 
accuftoin’d  to  exercife  Dominion  from  the  time  ofour  Forma-, 
tion  in  our  Mothers  womb,  it  governs  and  inures  it  to  obey  5 ,  in . 
the  fame  manner  as  a  good  Rider  doth  a  Horfe  whom  he  hath 
manag’d  from  his  youth,*and  rides  upon  every  .day.  Their  com-  - 
mon  contentment  facilitates  this  obedience  >  the  in  ftrumeuts.  çhe 
Soul  makes  u(e  of  are  the  Spirits,which  are  of  a  middle  nature  bet 
tween  it  and  the  Body.  Not  that  I  fancy  them  half  Ipiritual  and 
half  corporeal,as  fbme  would  fuppofe,but  by  reafon  they  areoffp, 
fufejtile  a  Nature  that  they  vanilh  together  with  the  Soul  :  So  that; 
the  Arteries,  Ventricles, ,  and  other  parts  which  eontain.them?; 
are  found  wholly  empty  immediately  after  death. 

'  '  The  Second  faid,  That  if  we  would  judge  aright  what  ways, 
the iSoul  takes  to  aft  upqn'lthe  Body,,  we  need  ppeJy^feeEwj^ 
therBody  tak^to  aft  upon  the  SouL  ;  For  the  lines  drawhTrqmt 
the  oentre  to.  the,  circuni&rcnce  are  equal  to  thoft  fipm  thecYr- 
cumference  fp  the  centije.  Now  thetsçurfq  rwhjch  ,it  holds 
wards  the  Spnl  is  thus*  ;,,The  Objets  imprint  their.lpecies  in  j$e 
Qrgah  of  the  .outward  qbife  y.  this  caries  the  fame  to  the  Cam- 
MWn$enfe^  aild  this  to  the  Tfhancy  :  Thp^w^atyhe  fame  time 
parents  •  tcwthje  Judgement  *he  fore^pafl;  Experiences  whichibe 
Jrfpthkept  imher  Treafury,,  fXhe  Judgement,  by  comparing .them" 
With v the  knowledge  pqw.ly': arriv’d  toi tEyMsTh^htalmeCto^ 
geçher  with  , its,  natural,  habit  of  firft  principles  ,  draws  fipiii 

1  t  f  »  •  «  ,  'l|  •  ■  i  *■  X  i  *  •  i  •  t  l  (.  1  i 


ÇavfmonSçftfe^  apdthis^tf)  tee  Organs  of  the  Senjes,..  For  Exaujplip 
^müydgernm  x J?fith  approv'd. the  clifèourfe 

aud  my  WfH  feth  a^teçg  thereuntq,  Ih.c  confie^' 
*.hpïpeçies  TOght  remember  tore^g 

thpfp  i  nto  <thps:  order,  3çet?r4jng  to  WjHiçhi  mj 

py.  to  m  e°mmon 

Serves  appointed  for,  t}ie.Motion.of.uiy, .Tongue,  and  jAdSfife. 
prganspf  Speeph»  to  recite  the-fame,.  atid  now  into  thgjfe'flifmv- 

hnnrl  f/-»  1-h^rri  t  il-r.  - 


î depended  upon  two  others.  5  what,  link  o,r  union 

I f here  may  he  between  a  Spiritual/and'a.  Corporel  thing.  /  Se- 
,euudly5  (luppofing  thpt.nfthe  (ik  Forts  of  Motion  die  spirits 
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can  aft  onely  by  the  Local,how  they  can  touch  a  Body  to  remove 
it  locally  *  fmce  there  is  no  Contâd  but  between  Bodies.  To  the 
firrt  I  anfwer,  that  there  is  no  need  of  union,  fuch  as  that  which 
joynes  the  Soul  to  the  Body,  for  joyning  the  Att  with  its  true 
Tower  }  iftherebeany  in  us,  it  muft  be  that  which  we  fee  is  ne- 
ceüàry  for  the  communion  of  Adion.  For  when  Adions  cannot 
be  exercis’d  but  by  two  parties  of  different  Nature,  there  is 
found  an  Union  between  thofe  different  Natures,  which  is  very 
natural,  and  founded  upon  the  neceffity  of  fuch  Adion.  Where¬ 
fore  I  am  fo  far  from  thinking  the  union  of  the  Soul  with  the 
Body  a  ftrange  thing  ,  that  I  fhould  wonder  more  if  there  were 
none.  For  the  better  undemanding  whereof,  it  is  to  be  obferv’d 
that  our  Soul  hath  two  forts  of  Adions  5  one  peculiar  to  it  felf, 
as  to  Will,  and  to  underftand  5  the  other  common  with  the  Body, 
as  to  See,  Hear,  Feel,  8cc.  Thefe  latter  are  as  much  natural  as 
the  former.  And  as,  if  it  were  in  a  State  in  which  it  could  not 
exercife  the  former ,  that  State  would  be  violent  to  it ,  and 
contrary  to  its  Nature ,  lo  it  is  equally  tioublelome  to  her  while 
Ihe  cannot  exercife  the  latter.  Since  therefore  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Soul  to  be  able  to  exercife  its  fundions,  it  is  con- 
fequently  natural  to  it  to  be  united  to  the  Body  3  feeing  with¬ 
out  fuch  union  it  cannot  exercife  thofe  fundions.  Nojv  I  am  no 
more  folicitous  to  know  what  this  union  is,  then  to  underftand 
what  that  is  which  unites  one  part  of  an  effence  with  the  other  5 
fince  the  Body  is  in  fome  manner  the  effence  of  the  Soul,  making 
one  fuppofitum  and  individual  with  it,  and  the  Soul  hath  not  its 
Nature  intirç ,  faying  when  it  is  united  with  the  Body.  I  pafs 
to  the  Second,  and  fay,  that,  fuppofing  two  forts  of  Contad, 
one  of  a  fuppofitum,  the  other  of  Virtue  *  the  Spirits  touch  the 
Body,  which  they  move  locally,  by  a  Contad  of  Virtuej  by 
impreffing  the  force  of  their  motive  faculty  upon  the  Body 
which  they  will  move  >  as  my  hand  impreffeth  its  motive  virtue 
upon  the  ball  which  I  fling  3  which  virtue,  though  extrinfecal, 
perfifts  in  the  ball  as  long  as  it  moves,  even  when  it  is  diftant 
from  my  hand,  ;  And  although  there  is  fome  difparity,  inafmuch 
as  the  hand  and  the  ball  are  both  corporeal,  which  a  Spirit  and 
a  Body  are  not  5  yet  fince  our  Soul  applyesits  motive  virtue  to 
the  Body  which  it  animates,  it  is  probable  there  are  many  qua¬ 
lities  common  both  to  Spiritual  and  Corporeal  Subftances  5  as  is 
the  power  of  acquiring  habits.  And  it  is  alfo  likely  that  the 
power  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  which  is  in  a  Spu  it, 
is  not  different  in  fpecie  from  that  which  is  in  a  Horie,  although 
their  Subieds  differ.  If  therefore  the  motive  faculty  ot  Bodies 
is  that  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  that  of  Spirits,  why  fhould  we 
account  it  ftrange  that  that  of  a  Spirit  ftioula  be  communicated 

t0  The^Fourth  faid,  That  the  Example  of  our  Lord  carried  by 
the  Devil  to  the  top  of  a  Mountain  and  of  a  pinnacle  ot  a 
Temple,  thews  fufficiently  that  Demons  can  a«  upon  Bodies, 
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and  that  all  natural  things  falling  under  the  cognifance  of  Senfe 
are  moveable  in  their  adivity ,  yet  not  at  once,  and  in  grofs,  but 
one  thing  after  another.  For  an  Angel  not  being  an  Informing 
Form^  ty’d  and  conneded  to  any  particular  fenfible  Nature  (as 
the'ilational  Soul  is)  but  an  djftfiing  Form ,  that  is,  an  External 
Agent  which  moves  and  agitates  it  to  pleafure,  it  is  indifferent, 
and  can  determine,  to  move  what  Body,  it  pleafes.  But  fenfible 
things  are  not  fubjed  to  Spirits,  faving  fo  far  as  Local  Motion. 
For  the  Devil  ads  either  upon  the  Body,  or  upon  the  Soul,  as  it 
is  in  its  Organs.  If  upon  the  Body,  he  either  doth  it  alone,  or 
by  the  intervention  of  another  Agent.  If  the  latter,  then  there 
rauft  be  a  Local  Motion  to  apply  the  fame  to  the  Body  upon 
which  he  caufeth  it  to  ad  for  the  tormenting  or  moving  of  it.  If 
he  doth  it  by  himfelf  immediately ,  and  caufeth  pain  in  the  parts, 
it  is  either  by  folution  of  continuity,  or  by  diftention  of 
thofe  parts,  or  by  compreffion  of  them.  All  which  is  no  more  but 
dillocating  them,  and  moving  them  out  of  their  right  fituation. 
If  he  caufes  a  Fever,  it  js  either  by  colleding  the  humours  from 
all  the  parts }  For  Example,  Choler,  which  congregated  toge¬ 
ther  in  too  great  quantity,  diftempers  the  Body  5  or  elfoby  re- 
ftraining  the  perlpiration  of  the  fuliginous  vapour,  which  is  the 
excrement  of  the  third  Concodion  5  and  being  with-held  within 
caufeth  the  putrefadion  of  the  humoursrand  all  this  is  local  moti¬ 
on  too.By  which  alfo  he  produceth  all  the  difeafes  which  he  is  able 
tocaufe,  infpiring  a  putrid  Air,which  like  Leven  lowers  and  cor* 
rupts  the  humours.  If  he  ads  upon  theSenfes  and  the  Pallions, 
he  doth  it  either  outwardly,  by  Tome  mutation  of  the  Objed,  or 
inwardly,  by  feme  alteration  of  the  F  acuity.  If  the  former,  it  is 
becaufe  by  a  Local  Motion  he  formes  a  Body,  heaping  together, 
uniting  and  adjufting  the  materials  neceffary  thereunto  5  as  thè 
Air,  an  aqueous  vapour,  a  terrene  and  unduous  exhalation,  and 
the  heat  of  the  Sun,  or  fbme  other,  which  he  employes  artificially 
{according  to  the  experience  which  he  hath  acquired  through¬ 
out  fo  many  Ages )  till  he  make  them  correfpond  to  the  Idea  of 
the  Body  which  he  defignes  to  form.  All  the  Adions  of  Men 
are  perform’d  in  like  manner,  by  putting  together,  conjoyning, 
or  retrenching,or  feparating  things  :  In  one  word, by  appofition  or 
reparation.  If  he  ads  internally  upon  the  Faculty,  ’tis  either 
upon  the  Phancy,  or  the  Appetite,  or  the  External  Senfe.  Upon 
the  Phancy,  either  by  compounding  one  Phantafm  of  many,  as 
it  happens  in  lleeping,  or  elfe  by  ading  upon  a  fingleone,  to 
make  it  appear  more  handfome  or  ugly  *  More  handfome,by  the 
concourfe  of  many  pure,  clear, refin  d  Spirits,  which  enliven  and 
embellilh  that.  Phantafm  5  as  we  lee  a  thing  appear  more  hand¬ 
fome  in  the  Sun  5  More  ugly,  by  the  arrival  of  certain  gloomy 
and  dark  Spirits,  which  ufually  arife  from  the  humour  of  Me¬ 
lancholy  In  the  Appetite,  if  he  excites  Love  there,  ’tis  by  the 
motion  of  dilatation  expanding  the  Spirits ,  and  making  them 
f  ake  up  more  roomj  If  Hatred  orSadnefs,  itiscoarding  the 

fame 
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fome  Spirits  by  comprefiion.  He  can  alfo  caufe  a  fubtile  muta¬ 
tion  in  the  outward  Senfes  internally,  efpecially  upon  the  fight. 

As  we  fee  thole  that  have  a  fuffufion  beginning,  imagine  that 
they  fee  Pifmires  and  Flyes,  which  others  befides  themfelves 
behold  not.  Moreover,  Melancholy  perfons  often  terrifi’d  with 
various  frightful  reprefentations  5  the  caufe  whereof  is  an  humour 
extravafated  between  thé  Tunicles  of  the  Eye  under  the  Cornea^ 
before  the  Cryftalline  which  difturbs  the  fight  with  various 
fhapes  by  reafon  of  its  mobility  5  as  the  Clouds  appear  to  us  of: 
feveral  figures.  Thus  and  more  eafily  can  the  Devil  trasfer  the 
humours,  and,  managing  them  at  his  pleafure,  make  them  put 
on  what  figure  he  will,  to  caufe  delufidn.  In  fine,  all  this  is 
perform'd  by  the  Local  Motion  of  the  parts,  humours,  or  Spirits. 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  the  foundation  of  doubting, is,that  there 
is  requir’d  proportion  between  the  Agent  and  the  Patient. Which 
is  prov’d,  becaufe  it  is  requifite  that  the  patient  which  is  in  Power 
be  determin’d  by  the  form  receiv’d  5  and  it  feemeth  that  a  fpi- 
ritual  thing  cannot  produce  a  form  that  may  determine  a  mate¬ 
rial  thing.  That  it  produceth  nothing  material,  is  evident, 
becaufe  the  adion  and  the  produd  are  of  the  fame  Nature.  Now 
the  action  of  a  Spiritual  Entity  cannot  be  material,  tofpeak  na¬ 
turally.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  God  ads  in  corporeal  things, 
though  he  is  a  pure  Spirit.  But  it  may  beanfwered.  That  an 
Infinite  Power  is  not  oblig’d  to  the  Rules  of  Créatures  5  Befides, 
that  his  Ubiquitary  Prefence  fufficeth  to  impart  Motion  to  all  3 
as  alfo  that  he  containing  all  things  eminently  is  able  to  produce 
all  things.  But  if to  contain  eminently  is  to  have  a  more  perfed 
Being,  capable  to  do  what  the  leffer  cannot  3  this  is  notfatif- 
la&cry.  For  the  Queftion  is,  How  that  more  perfed  Immate- 
rk!  Being  can  produce  that  which  Material  Beings  produce.  To 
which,  the  fay  ing  that  it  is  a  more  perfed  Being,  doth  not  fatisfie. 

For  then  an  Angel  fhould  be  naturally  able  to  produce  all  the 
perfedidns  which  are  inferior  to  him  3  which  is  abfurd.  It  fol¬ 
lies  therefore,  that  the  Caufe  mull:  contain  the  EfFed,  that  it 
may  be  able  to  produce  it  3  and  that,  fince  a  fpiritual  Being  doth 
mt  contain  material  things,  either  thofe  which  we  call  Immate¬ 
rial,  are  not  fo  a  t  all  3  or  /elfe  God  immediately  produceth  in 
them  the  effeds  which  we  attribute  to  them.  For  I  fee  not  how 
immateriality  is  infer’d  from  immortality,  fince*  there  may  be  an 
incorruptible  matter,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Heavèns  is.  Which 
oevmhelefs  is  fpoken  rather  to  make  way  for  fome  better 
thought,  then  that  I  hold  it  as  my  own. 

The  Sixth  faid.  That  there  may  be  fome  Medium  ferving  for 
the  union  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul ,  befide  the  Animal, 

Vital,  and  Natural  Spirits  3  to  which  Medium ,  the  many  won¬ 
derful  effeds  which  we  are  conftrain’d  to  afcribe  to  Occult  Qua¬ 
lities  ought  to  be  referd’d.  For  as  they  who  know  not  that  the 
Ring  which  Juglers  make  to  fkip  upon  a  Table,  according  to 
the  motion  of  their  fingers,  is  fatten’d  to  them  by  the  long  Hair 
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of  a  Woman,  attribute  that  Motion  to  the  Devil  :  So  they  who 
cannot  comprehend  the  fubtility  of  the  Medium ,  uniting  not  one- 
ly  the  Body  with  the  Soul  which  informes  it,  but  alfo  the  other 
Spirits  with  the  Body  which  they  agitate,  find  no  proportion 
therein,  and  are  conftrain’d  to  let  experience  crofs  their  reafon. 
Now  to  underftand  the  Nature  of  this  uniting  Medium ,  I  con¬ 
ceive  is  as  difficult  as  to  give  an  account  of  the  Sympathies  and 
Antipathies  of  things. 


II. 

Which  is 


Upon  the  Second  Point,  the  Firft  faid,  That  Empedocles  had 
reafon  to  conftitute  Love  and  Hatred  for  the  two  Principles  of 

more  power.  jqaturc .  which  though  Arifiotle  endeavours  to  confute,  yetis 

Hatred^  °*  he  conftrain’d  to  acknowledge  the  fame  thing,  though  diiguis’d 
under  other  words.  For  when  he  faith,  that  two  of  his  Princi¬ 
ples  are  contraries  and  enemies,  namely.  Form  and  Privation  $ 
and  neverthelefs  that  they  are  united  in  one  common  Subjeâ: 
which  is  the  Matter  }  what  is  it  elfe  but  to  confefs  that  all  things 
are  made  and  compos’d  by  the  means  of  Love  and  Hatred  d  They 
who  own  no  other  Principles  but  the  Four  Elements,  are  of  the 
fame  opinion,  when  they  fay  that  all  Mixt  Bodies  are  made  with 
a  difcording  concord,  and  a  concording  difcord.  For  as  the 
Elements  united  together  will  never  compofe  an  Animal,  unleis 
they  be  reduc’d  to  a  juft  proportion,  and  animated,  byrebate- 
ment  of  fome  little  of  the  vigor  of  their  a&ive  qualities  5  fo  if 
there  be  no  kind  of  War  and  Amity  between  them,  if  the  Hot  aft 
nçt  againft  the  Humid,  the  Animal  will  never  live  :  fince  Life  is 
nothing  but  the  a&ion  of  Heat  upon  Humidity.  However,  Amity 
hath  fomething  more  noble,  and  excites  greater  effofts  then 
Enmity.  For  the  former  is  the  caufe  of  the  Generation  and 
Prefervation  of  Mixt  Bodies,  and  the  latter  of  their  diflolution 
and  corruption.  Now  it  is  much  more  noble  to  give  and  pre- 
ferve  Being,  then  todeftroy  it.  Whence  God  himfelf  found 
fuch  perfe&ion  in  his  Creation ,  and  was  fo  pleas’d  with  his  Di¬ 
vine  Work,  that  though  it  frequently  deferves  by  its  crimes  to 
be  annihilated,  yet  his  Punilhments  have  not  hitherto  proceeded 
fo  for.  This  is  no  left  true  in  Spiritual  and  Intelle&ual  Subftances 
then  in  Natural.  Gods  Love  hath  more  noble  effe&s  then 
his  Hatred*  Fur  (to  leave  to  Divines  the  confideration  of  that 
Love  which  had  the  power  to  draw  the  Second  Perfon  of  the 
Trinity  from  Heaven,  with  that  which  produces  the  Third 5 
as  alfo  to  leave  them  to  proclaim  that  God  loves  Good  A&ions, 
and  that  the  effeft  of  this  Love  is  Eternal  Blits  $  that  he  hates 
Sins,  and  that  the  effects  of  this  hatred  are  the  punilhments  of 
Hell$  that  it  is  manifeft  that  the  glory  of  Paradife  is  much 
greater  then  of  thole  Chaftifements }  fince  what  ever  penalties 
Godinfli&s  upon  Man  for  his  mif-deeds,  he  renders  Juftice  to 
him,  and  do's  not  reduce  him  into  a  ftate  inferior  to  or  againft 
his  Nature  } .  but  when  he  rewards  with  Eternal  Glory,  he  exalts 
our  Nature  infinitely  higher  then  it  could  afpire  Q  let  us  confider 
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Love  and  Hatred  in  Men,  and  particularly  as  Paffions,  (accord¬ 
ing  as  theQueftion  propounded  feemes  principally  to  be  under- 
ftood,-)  and  no  doubt  Love  will  be  found  more  violent  then 
Hatred.  To  judge  the  better  whereof,  we  «raft  not  confider 
them  nakedly  andfimply,  as  Love  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  inclina¬ 
tion  towards  Good,  and  Hatred  an  Averfion  from  Evil  ;  nor  yet 
as  fuch  Good  or  Evil  isprefent:  For  in  thefe  two  manners  they 
have  no  violence, nor  any  Motions, fince  according  to  the  receiv  d 
Maxime  ;  When  the  End  is  prefent,aU  Motion  and  Aftion  ceafeth. 
But' to  know  which  of  thefe  two  paffions  a£ts  with  molt  force  and 
violence  for  the  attaining  of  its  end,  we  muft  contemplate  them 
with  all  the  train  and  attendance  of  the  other  Paffions  which  ac¬ 
company  them  ;  notas  the  one  is  an  inclination  to  Good,  and 
the  other  an  Averfion  from  Evil,  prefent  ;  For  m  this  fenfe,  no 
doubt,  a  Prefent  Evil  which  caufeth  Grief,  is  more  fenfible  and 
violent  then  a  Prefent  Good  which  caufeth  Pleafure  ;  but  as  the 
one  is  a  Defire  of  the  Abfent  Good  which  is  propos  d,  and  the 
other  a  Flight  from  an  Abfent  Evil  which  is  feat  d  ;  I  conceive 
the  Paffions  excited  by  an  Abfent  Evil  have  no  great  violence, 
but  rather  partake  of  heavinefs  and  ftupidity  ,as  Fear  and  Sadnefs, 
which  render  us  rather  unmoveableand  mfenfible,  then  aiitive 
and  violent  in  our  Motions.  The  Paffions  which  lead  towards 
an  Abfent  Good  are  otherwife:  For  Hope,  which  is,  by  the 
teftimony  of Aripotle,i  fpecies  of  Love,contemnes  and  furmounts 
all  difficulties  which  hinder  its  attaining  to  its  Good. 

Here  one  objefting.  That  Anger,  which  anfes  from  Hatred 
and  inward  Grief  hath  more  violent  effefts  then  Hope  and  the 
other  Paffions;  It  was  anfwer'd,  that  Anger  confifts  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Love  and  Hatred  ;  therefore  Hornet •  fayes ,  that  to  be 
angry  is  a  thing  more  fweet  then  Honey.  For  Anger  tends  to 
Revenge,  and  ceafeth  whenweare  revengd  for  the  wrong  we 
apprehend  done  to  us.  Now  Revenge  feemes  a  Good  and  de- 
lelable  thing  to  the  perfonthat  feeks  it  ;  and  therefore  all  the 
great  Ebullitions  and  Commotions  obferv  d  in  Anger  ought  to 
be  referr'd  to  the  Love  and  Defire  of  Revenge.  Befides ,  the 
Motions  which  attend  Hatred  are  Motions  of  Flight,  asthofe 
which  accompany  Love  are  Motions  of  Purfuit  ;  and  Anger  be¬ 
ing  rathera  Purfuit  and  feeking  of  Revenge,  that  a  Flight  from 

any  evil  it  is  more  reafonably  to  be  rank  d  under  Love  then 
under  Hatred.  Again,  we  fee  amorous  perfons  are  moreeafily 
put  into  heat,  then  even  thofe  which  are  drawn  up  «  battalia, 
and  ready  to  kill  one  another.  In  fine ,  if  Hatred  and  all  the 
Paffions  attending  it;  have  any  force  and  violence.  Love  is 
the  prime  caufe  thereof;  we  hate  no  thing  but  becaufe  we  love 
fomePthing,  and  that  more  or  lefs,  proportionably  as  we  love. 
Wherefore  the  Philolbphers  who  would  introduce  an  Apathy, 
and  baniffi  all  the  Paffions,  ftould  have  done  well  rather  to  ex- 
tinguiffi  Love.  For  he  who  loves  no  thing,  bates  noting  ,  and 
when  we  have  loft  any  thing,  our  fadneft  and  refentment  's  p 
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portionable  to  the  Love  we  had  forât.  He  that  loves  no  thing* 
Fears  no  thing  5  and  if  it  be  poffible*  that  he  do’s  not  love  his  own 
life,  he  do’s  not  fear  death.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  inquir’d* 
which  excites  the  greateft  Commotions*  Love  or  Hatred  3  fince 
even  thofe  which  Hatred  excites  proceed  from  Love. 

The  Third  faid*  That  the  A&s  or  Motions  of  the  Appetite  are 
called  PaJJions ,  becaufe  they  make  the  Body  faffer  *  and  caufe  an 
alteration  in  the  Heart  and  Pulfe.  Such  as  aim  at  Pleafure  ener¬ 
vate  the  Motion  of  Contraction  3  becaufe  they  dilate  the  Spi¬ 
rits*  and  augment  that  of  Dilatation .  Whereas*  on  the  contrary* 
thofe  which  belong  to  Sadncfl  diminifh  the  Motion  of  Dilatation * 
becaufe  they  further  that  of  Contratlion .  We  may  confider  the' 
Paffions  either  materially  or  formally  3  the  former  confideration 
denotes  the  Imprejfion  which  they  make  upon  the  Body  3  the 
latter,  the  relation  to  their  Objeft.  So  Anger  confider  d  mate¬ 
rially  is  defin’d,  An  Ebullition  and  Fervour  of  the  Blood  about 
the  Heart  3  and  formally *  A  Defire  of  Revenge.  This  being 
premiz’d*  I  affirm*  That  Hatred  is  much  more  powerful  then 
Love  3  if  we  confider  them  materially  *  not  as  alone*  but  as 
leaders  of  a  party,  viz.  Love  with  all  the  train  of  Paffions  that 
follow  the  fame  towards  Good*and  Hatred*with  all  its  adherents,, 
in  reference  to  Evil.  For  either  of  them  taken  apart  *  and  by  it 
felf,  make  very  little  impreffion  and  alteration  in  the  Heart. 
Love  is  a  bare  acknowledgement  of*  and  complacency  in  good* 
and  goeth  no  further' as  Love.  Hatred  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  bare 
rejè&ion  ,  di&vowing^  and  averfion  of  Evil.  In  verification 
of  which  conception  of  the  Nature  of  thofe  Paffions*  it  isevi-. 
dent  that  the  Effefts  aferib’d  to  Love,  as  Extafie*  Languiffiing, 
are  the  Effefts  not  of  Love,  but  of  Hope,  weary  and  fainting 
through  its  own  duration.  Now  thefe  Paffions  being  thus  taken* 
Love  caufeth  lefs  alteration  upon  the  Body  then  Hatred.  For 
its  higheft  pitch  is  Delight ,  which  is  materially  an  expanfion  ofthe 
Spirits  of  the  Heart  towards  the  parts  of  the  whole  Body  3  where¬ 
in  appeareth  rather  a  ceffation  from  A&ion ,  then  any  violence. 
But  Hatred  which  terminates  in  Anger  makes  a  furious  havock. 
It  caufeth  the  Blood  to  boyle  about  the  Heart,  and  calls  toits 
aid  the  fame  Paffions  that  are  fubfervient  to  Love*  as  Hope  and 
Boldnefs,  conceiving  it  a  Good  to  be  reveng’d  on  the  prefent 
Evil.  The  Cafe  is  the  fame  alfo,  if  they  be  confidêrd  according 
to  their  formality.  For  the  Objeft  of  Love  is  a  Good,  not ab¬ 
solute  but  according  to  fome  confideration  >  feeing  the  good  of 
an  Animal  is  its  prefervation,  to  which  that  kind  which  is  called 
Deleftable  Good*  or  the  Good  of  Delight*  is  ordain’d  as  a 
means  to  the  end.  But  the  Objeft  of  Hatred  is  the  Evil  which 
deftroyes  an  Abfolute  and  Effeniial  being  of  an  Animal.  For 
which  reafon  it  moves  more  powerfully  then  Good. 

The  Fourth  faid,That  for  the  better  judging  of  the  Qiieftion, 
we  muff  fuppofe  that  thefe  two  Paffions  are  two  Agents*  which 
tend  each  to  their  different  End.  For  the  end  of  Love  is  a  good 
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Being  \  That  of  Hatred,  which  repels  what  deftroyes  our  Being, 
is  the  prefervation  of  Being  (imply.  Now  Being  is  much  more 
perfeâ;  naturally  then  better  being,  though  morally  *  it  is  not  fo 
perfect  :  and  the  prefervation  of  Being  is  of  the  fame  dignity  with 
Being.  On  the  other  fide,  it  is  true  that  Love  is  the  caufe  of 
Hatred!,  and  that  we  hate  nothing  but  becaufe  we  love.  Yet  it 
doth  not  follow  that  Hatred  is  not  more  powerful  then  Love  5 
feeing  many  times  the  Daughter  is  more  ftrong  and  fair  then  the 
Mother.  Now  if  they  are  brutifh  Paffions,  they  muft  be  meafur’d 
by  the  ftandard  of  Brutes.  But  we  fee  a  Dog  leave  his  Meat 
to  follow  a  Bead,  againft  which  he  hath  a  natural  animofity. 

And  Antipathies  are  niore  powerful  then  Sympathies,  for  the 
former  kill,  and  the  latter  never  give  life.  Neverthelefs,  fome- 
times  Love  prevailes  over  Hatred.  Fora  Man  that  loves  the 
Daughter  paffionately,  and  hates  the  F ather  as  much,  will  not 
ceale  to  do  good  to  the  Father  for  the  Daughters  fake. 

The  (hortnefs  of  the  day  es,  and  the  enlargements  upon  this 
Sub)ed,having  in  this  and  fome  of  the  former  Conferences,left  no 
room  for  Inventions  3  every  one  was  entrealed  to  prepare  him» 
fdf  for  the  future  5  and  thefe  two  Points  were  chofen  for  the  next 
day  feven-night. 


.  *  •  r  ■ 

CONFERENCE  XVII. 


I.  Of the  fever  al fajhions  of  wearingMourningy  and 
why  Blacl^is  us'd  to  that  pur pofe  rather  then  any 
other  colour.  II.  fVhy  people  are  pleas'd 

with  Mnfick: 


THe  Firft  faid.  That  the  greateft  part  of  Man-kind,  except¬ 
ing  fome  Barbarians ,  lamented  the  death  of  their  friends, 
and  exprefs’d  their  fadnefs  by  external  Mourning,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  but  the  change  of  Habit.  Now  they  are  obferv’d 
t*>  be  of  fix  forts.  The  Violet  is  for  Princes.  The  weeds  of 
Virgins  are  white  in  reference  to  purity.  Sky-colour  is  in  ufe 
with  the  people  of  Syria ,  Cappadocia  and  Armenia ,  to  denote 
theplaee  which  they  wife  to  the  dead,  namely.  Heaven.  The 
Yellow,  or  Feuille-morte^  among  thofe  of  Ægypt^  to  (hew  (  (ay 
they.)  that  as  Herbs  being  faded  become  yellow  f  fo  Death  is  the 
end  of  Humane  Hope.  The  Grey  isworne  by  the  Æthiopiansy 
becaufe  it  denotes  the  colour  of  the  Earth,  which  receives  the 
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dead,  and  into  which  they  return.  But  the  moft  common,  and 
us*d  throughout  all  Europe  js  Black,  v^hich  alfo  was  always  worne 
by  the  Romans when  they  went  into  Mourning,  except  during 
fixty  years  that  they  wore  white.  The  wearing  of  Mourning 
continu’d  ten  moneths  at  Rome  5  the  Athenians  wore  it  but  one 
-  -  inoneth  j 


moneth  $  the  Spartans  no  more  but  eleven  dayes.  The  reafon 
why  they  have  all  chofen Black  for  denoting  Sadnefs,  is,  be- 
caufe  Black  is  the  privation  of  White,  and  proceedeth  from  the 
defed  of  Light  }  fo  Death  is  the  privation  of  Life  and  Light. 
Poffiblytoo,  the  reafon  why  the  Cyprefs  Tree  wasefteem’d  a 
Funeral  Tree,  was,  becaufe  the  leaves  were  of  a  dark  Green, 
and  the  Nutts  tindure  Black,  and  being  cut  it  never  puts  forth 
again  }  as  alfo  Beans  were,  in  regard  of  the  blacknefs  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  them  and  their  flowers. 

The  Second  faid.  That  Experience  {hews  us  fufficiently  that 
the  Black  colour  doth  not  onely  put  us  in  Mind  of  our  griefs  and 
fadneflès  pafs’d,  but  alfo  is  apt  excite  new.  This  is  known  to 
theSenfes,  and  unknown  to  Reafon,  by  a  certain  Divine  Ap¬ 
pointment,  which  hath  caus’d  that  what  is  manifeft  to  the  one, 
is  hidden  to  the  other.  As  appears ,  for  that  nothing  is  fo  na¬ 
tural  to  the  Senfe  of  Seeing  as  Light  and  Colours.  But" yet  there 
is  nothing  in  which  our  Mind  fooner  finds  its  weaknefs,  then  in 
the  enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  properties  of  Colours  and 
Light.  Now  there  are  two  forts  of  blacknefs,  the  one  Internal, 
when  the  Soul  turning  it  felf  towards  the  Images,  upon  report 
of  which  a  judgement  is  made ,  if  that  Image  is  Black  and  de¬ 
form’d,  the  Soul  muft  conceive  that  the  Objeds  reprefented  by 
it,  are  fo  alfo,  and  thence  arifeth  horror  and  fadnefs  5  the  other 
external,  for  the  explicating  of  which,  I  muft  crave  leave  to  de¬ 
fied  a  little  from  the  ordinary  opinion  touching  the  Nature  of 
Colours.  I  affirm,  that  Colour  and  Light  are  one  and  the  feme 
thing,  and  differ  onely  in  regard  of  the  Subjed,  fothat  the 
luftre  of  a  Ample  Body  is  Light,  but  the  luftre  of  a  mixt  Body  is 
call’d  Colour.  By  which  account ,  Light  is  the  Colour  of  a 
Ample  Body,  and  Colour  is  the  Light  of  a  mixt  Body.  Whence 
Mixts  approaching  neareft  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  Element  pre¬ 
dominant  in  them,  are  all  Luminous  5  as  precious  ftones,  which 
are  a  Ample  Earth,  and  without  mixture  of  other  Element  5  and 
rotten  Wood,  which  having  loft  the  little  Air  and  Fire  it  had, 
its  humidity  alfo  being  abfum’d  by  the  putrefadion,  and  there 
remaining  nothing  almoft  but  Earth,  you  fee  how  it  keeps  its 
fplendour  amidft  thy  darknefs  of  the  night.  And  this,  in  my 
conceit,  is  the  meaning  of  what  Mojes  faith,  when  he  faith,  that 
God  created  the  Light  before  the  Sun.  For  God  having  cre¬ 
ated  the  Elements  in  their  natural  purity,  they  were  fometimes 
in  that  ftate  before  mixture,  the  Earth  appeared  not,  but  the 
Water  cover  d  its  whole  Surface.  Every  Element  was  in  its 
own  place,  and  the  purity  of  itsNature:  for  which  reafon  they 
had  then  their  firft  Colour,  which  is  fplendour.  But  as  foon  as 
God  had  mingled  them  for  the  forming  of  Mixts,  their  Light 
became  clouded  and  chang’d  into  Colour.  And  hence  it  was 
neceflary  to  form  a  Sun  in  Heaven,  far  from  all  fort  of  mixture 
and  compofition  $  to  the  end  he  might  alwayes  prefer ve  his 
Light,  and  enlighten  the  world  therewith.  The  Fire  prefer ves 
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itfelf  themoft  of  all  in  its  purity,  by  reafon  of  its  great  activity 

which  confnmcs  what  ever  approaches  near  it.  Xheothei  Ele 
ments  would  do  fo  too,  if  they  could  preferve  themfelves  in 
their  purity  as  well  as  the  Fire.  But  becaufe  they  would  be  un¬ 
profitable  ftiould  they  remain  fuch,  it  is  necelTary  that  they  be 
mingled  one  with  another,  as  well  to  ferve  for  the  produaion  of 
Compounds,  as  for  their  Aliment,and  feveral  ufes.  Hence  their 
Light  becomes  chang’d  into  Colour,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Light  extinguilh’d  more  orlefsî  and,  accordingly,  wefeefome 
Colours  more  luminous  then  others.  The  White  is  ftill  wholly 
luminous,  the  Red  wholly  relplendent,  the  Green  le(s,  and  the 
Brown  begins  to  grow  dark.  Laftly,  the  Black  is  nothing  bin 
Light  wholly  extinct,  and  a  kind  of  darkneft,  and  conlequently 
hath  nothing  of  reality,  but  is  a  pure  Privation  which  our  Eyes 
perceive  not.  As  our  Ear  difoerneth  or  perceiveth  not  filence, 
but  onely  by  not  hearing  any  found  }  fo  neither  doth  the  Sight 
behold  Black  and  darknefs,  but  when  it  fees  neither  Colour  nor 
Light.  So  that  to  hear  Silence,  and  fee  darknefs,  is  (to  fpeak 
properly)  a  vain  attempt  of  the  Soul,  which  would  fain  exert 
its  a&ion  of  feeing  and  hearing,  and  cannot.  ^  Hence  arifeth  the 
•fadnefs  and  terror  which  a  deepfilence,  and  the  fight  of  extreme 
blacknefs  and  darknefs  excites  in  the  Soul.  For  the  Soul  knows 
well,  that  Life  is  nothing  elfe  but  Exercife  of  its  Faculties,  of 
which  as  foon  as  any  thing  is  deprived  there  remains  nothing 
to  be  expefted  but  death.  She  would  fain  exert  her  atom  and 
cannot  5  (he  diftinguifties  not  whether  it  be  through  default  or 
the  Obieift,  or  whether  her  Faculty  be  loft,  but  the  finds  apri- 
vation  of  her  atoms,  and  reprefents  to  her  fell  to  be  in  the  ftate 
of  Death}  whence  arifeth  Sadnefs  and  Fear.  For  as  our  Soul 
dreadeth  nothing  fo  much  as  Death,  fo  the  lead  fufpition,  the 
lead  fign  and  umbrage  of  Death,  is  apt  to  put  her  into  great  e- 
ieftion.  And  this  makes  way  for  the  Second  Reafon,  why  the 
Soul  becomes  (ad  at  the  fight  of  a  black  Colour,  namely,  ecau  e 
it  never  appears  in  the  Body,  but  Death  is  at  hand. .  For  this 
Colour  is  produc’d  by  the  mortification  and  extinction  or  the 
Spirits,  as  a  Gangrene ,  which  is  either  caus’d  by  Aduftion, 
C whereby  Coals  become  black)  or  by  extreme  coldneft}  thus 
Old  Men  are  of  a  leaden  Colour  tending  to  blacknefs.  Now  the 
excefs  of  heat  and  coldnefs  is  equally  contrary  to  Life.  Where¬ 
fore  as  often  as  the  Soul  perceives  blacknefs,  either  in  er  own 
Body  or  in  another,(he  remembers  the  Qualities  which  produc :d 
it,  and  are  contrary  to  Life  which  (he  loves }  hence  an  et  a 
nefs.  And  hence  alfo  it  is  that  we  naturally  love  a  Countenance 
well  proportion’d  with  an  agreeable  Colour,  wherein  t  ere  is 
found  aredneft  mingled  with  whitenefs,  bright  and  lively  with 
Spirits}  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  effeft  of  the  Love  which 
our  Soul  bears  to  Life.  For  knowing  this  to  be  the  Colour  ol 
Health,  it  affefts  the  fame  even  in  another,  as  on  the  other  fide 

it  abhorreth  Death.  Look  upon  a  living  Body,  it  is  u  o 

p  bright- 
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bright  nefs  ;  but  ja  dead  one  is  gloomy  and  difmal,$  and  at  thé 
inftant  that  the  Spul  parts  from  the  Body,  a  dark  fhade  feemes  as 
it  were  to  veil  the  Countenance.  Now-that  the  Soul  may  urrder- 
ftand,  it  muft  become  like  to  its  Objeih  Whence  4r  iftot  le  faid^ 
that  the  lntelltftxs  potentially  all  things,  forafmuch  as  it  can  form 
it  felf  into  as  many  fhapes  as  there  are  Objeds.  So  then,  it  will 
perceive  blacknefs,  it  muft  become  conformable  to  Black,  which 
it  cannot  be  without  great  refentmerit  bf  grief  and  fadneis^ 
(ince  its  natural  Colour  is  its  brightnefs  5  and  to  deprive  the 

Soul  of  brightnefs  and  fplendor  is  to  deprive  it  of  Life. 

/  .♦  *  ;  •  ;  '  . 

♦  .  .  '  y  •  •  -  >  -  'V  -  V  .  ••  •  •  ; 

Upon  the  Second  Point  the  Firft  faid,  That  if  Mufick  be  not 
Wh !  *Men  natura*  to  tbe  Heavens,  conlidering  the  regularity  of  their 
love  Mufick  Motlons3  which  the  cuftome  of  alwayes  hearing  hinders  us  from 
perceiving  5  yet  fois  fo  to  Man,  fince  he  takes  fuch  Pleafure 
therein,  that  Nurfes  quiet  the  frowardnefs  of  their  Children  in 
the  Cradle  by  their  Songs  5  the  Devotion  of  grown  perfonsis  in- 
creafed  by  tinging  of  Pialmes  5  the  Pipe  and  the  Drum  animate 
the  Souldier  to  War,'  and  even  Horfes  become  more  courageous 
by  the  found  of  the  Trumpet  5  Not  to  mention  David's  Harp 
which  drave  away  the  evil  Spirit  from  San l,  nor  the  cure  which 
Hoboys  effed  in  thofe  that'àre  ftung  with  the  Tarantula,  caufing 
them  to  dance  till,  they  fweat,  by  which  means  they  are  cur’d  of 
what  otherwife  would  be  mortal.  All  which  leemes  more  to  be 
admir’d  then  explicated.  .  . 

The  Second  laid,  That  the  Solution  of  the  prefent  Qiieftion 
depends  upon -this  others  ndmely,  why  certain  Obieds  excité 
Pleafure,  and  others  Grief  ?  The  truth  is,  Nature  hath  Wd 
Grief  with  Hurtful  Objeds,  and  Pleafure  with  profitable.  For 
otherwife  having  plac’d  Living  Creatures  amidft  Life  and 
Death,  it  might  have  hapned  that  through  want  of  knowledge, 
or  elfe  through  intemperance,  fome  Creature  might  negledthe 
things  which  are  profitable  to  it,  or  made  uie  of  fuch  as  are  hurt- 
full.  It  is  not  to  be  fear’d  that  an  Ox  will  eat  Worm-wood,  or 
that  an  Animal  will  not  pluck  its  leg  out  of  the  fire  :  For  Pain 
admonilheth  both  the  one  and  the  other  toabftain  from  thole 
Obje&s,  as  on  this  other  fide  Pleafure  attrads  us  to  thofe  which 
,  prelerve  our  Naître.  This  Pleafure  is  notonely  intheObied 

as  it  isjuitable  tfo  Our  Nature,  but  alfo  in  the  Adion  it  felf.  As  it  is 
a^Miweet  thing  to  live,  fo  it  is  a  great  pleafure  to  exercife  the 
Actions  of  life,  more  or  left,  according  as  the  fame  are  noble  or 
neceflary.  Whence  it  is  that  Nature  hath  placed  more  Pleafure 
in  the  Adion  which  tends  to  preferving  the  Ipecies  of  Men,  then 
i^hat  which  preferves  every  individual  in  particular,  and  yet 

r*#  ?Gre  1?  this  latter?  then  in  that  of  Seeing5  Tailing,  and  the  reft  5 
A  becaife  that  which  regards  the  prefervation  of  the  individual, 
namely.  Eating  and  Drinking,  is  confiderable  in  reference  to 
Lite  and  Being' which  it  preferves  5  but  the  reft  are  onely  for 
Well-being.  But  in  the  Senfe  of  Hearing  there  is  not  obferVd 

any 
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any  Pleafute  or  Pain  arriving  by  reafonof  the  Objed  5  becaufe 
in  Hearing,  as  well  as  in  Seeing,  the  Objects  auc  onely  intention’' 
ally  not  really  and  corruptibly.  Now  Pain  and  Pleafure  are  not 
excited  on  the  part  of  the  Objeds,  but  by  real  Adions,  which 
caufe  alteration  in  their  fubjed.  But  the  Hearing  is  capable 
thereof,  becaufe  it  is  a  Natural  Adion  ,  and  every  Natural 
Adion  ’is  perform’d  with  Pleafure.  :  Whence  then  cometh  the 
Pain  which  our  Ear  receiveth  with  the  found  ?  It  muft  be  ob- 
ferv'd  that  .the  Senfe  of  Touching  is  diffus’d  through  all  the 
Body,  and  every  fenfi.ble  part  admits  Pain,  which  is  an  Accident 
Touching.  Upon  which  account  the  Eai  is  endew  d  with 
Two  Senfes  5  it  receives  not  onely  îouiids,  but  the  T.  adiie  c|ua- 
lities.  Sounds  of  themfelves  excite  neither  Pain  nor  Pleafure  > 
butil  together  with  (bund  the  Air  enters  into  the  Organ,  and 
(trike  it  too  vehemently,  or  ftretc-hes  the  Membrane  more  then 
its  Nature  is  able  to  bear.  Pain  is  excited  in  the  Ear,  not  as  it  is 
the  Infiniment  of  Hearing,  but  as  it  is  endew  d  with  the  Senfe 
of  .Touching.  Moreover,  Pciin  may  be  excited  m  the  Spnle.pt 
Hearing,  another  way.  ;  For  the  underflanding-  whereof,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  it  is  not  fufficient  that  the  word  of  him  that  fpeaks 
be  formed  and  articulated  in  his  Mouth  by  the  help  of  the  Teeth 
and  the  Tongue  ;  but  the  Ear  muft  form  it  anew  that  youmav 
heat  it*  For  which  end  it  is  conttiv  d  in  ioim  of  a  Snail-lhell, 
at  the  bottome  whereof  is  plac  d  a  Drum,  an  Anvil,  and  a  ll*uu- 
tner  for  the  formation  of  founds  anew,  blow  as  we  ice  the 
Organs  which  form  words  one  after  another,  are  troubled  and 
decompos'd  when  they  are  to  form  certain  founds  which  have 
anv  Caeophonia  or  uncouth  found  amongft  them  5  as  when  I 
fav,  il  iill u  À  Alenfon ,  I  feel  a  certain  unaptnefs  in  my  Organs  or 
foeech  -,  and  the  reafon  of  this  unaptneis  is,  becaufe  the  lequel 
or  coherence  of  thofe  founds  together,  doth  not  well  fore  with 
the  manner  of  the  Organs  operation;  in  regard  it  is  natural  to 
(hut  the  Mouth  after  wide  opening  it  ;  as  we  do  in  the  pronun- 
tiationof  A.  Now  if  another  A  muft  be  pronounc'd  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  there  is  n.eed  of  more  force,  which  is  trouble  ome, 
or  elfe  time  muft  be  allow'd  between  both,  to  {hut  the  Mouth 
without fpeaking  a  word;  which  is  alfo  tedious  totheOigan 01 
fpeech  which  haftens  as  much  as  he  can  to  pronounce  the  words 
intended*.  So  when  the  Ear  comes  to  form  the  founds  anew, 
faslfaid  it  doth)  if  two  or  more  happen  together, which  reqiÿre 
to  be  formed  at  once,  as  they  do  which  have  the  fame  tone, 'or 
which  gives  not  the  Organ  leifure  to  reft  from  one  end  to  t  ie 
other  "  it  refents  the  fame  unaptnefs  and  inconvenience.  Hence 
certain  Concords  in  Mufick  pleafe  the  Ear,  and  others  difpleaie.  %. 

This  is  feen  ordinarily,  that  it  is  difpleafing  to  the  Ear  to  form  v 
many  founds  at  a  time,  as  when  two  perfons  fpeak  together  ;  or  ft 
it  happen  that  the  two  founds  prefetited  together  tobe  loan¬ 
ed  are  wholly  oppofite  one  to  the  other,  as  one  grave,  and  the 
other  iharp  ;  the  Organ  cannot  form  them  both  at  once,  becaule 
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they  require  two  different  wayes  of  operation,  to  which  the 
Ear  cannot  attend  at  the  fame  time.  For  it  operates  otherwife 
in  forming  a  (harp  found  then  a  grave,  and  they  both  ftrike  the 
Organ  and  rend,  it  each  after  its  own  mode.  Whereby  it  is  con- 
ftrain’d  to  form  them  3  but  as  it  is  by  force,  fo  it  is  not  without 
Pain.  But  when  thofe  two  founds,  the  grave  and  the  (harp,  are 
united  in  one  proportion,  fo  that  the  (harp  ferves  as  it  were  for 
fait  to  the  other,  and  they  are  blended  together  5  this  conjun&ion 
makes  them  confider’d  but  as  one  found,  which  the  Ear  finds 
very  agreeable,  becaufe  it  formes  the  lame  not  onely  without 
difficulty,  but  alfo  with  Pleafure.  Hence  the  good  Concord  of 
Mufick  delights  our  Ears  fo  much. 

The  Third  faid.  We  have  fuffer’d  under  the  Tyranny  of  the 
Peripatetic^  too  long,  whereas  the  other  Philofophers  afford  us 
excellent  reafons.  Plato  and  Pythagoras  will  have  all  things  to  be 
Number)  or  at  leaft  a  participation  and  fimilitude  of  Numbers. 
Arijlotle  agrees  too,  that  Mufick  is  Number.  Now  the  perfeëfc 
Number,  according  to  Pythagoras ,  is  that  of  Ten  3  feeing  all  other 
Nu  mbers  are  but  repetitions  of  the  firft  Ten.  Of  thefe  Numbers 
the  firft  pair  is  Female  and  imperfeâ:  3  and  lo  is  a  fécond  in  Mu¬ 
fick.  Three  is  the  firft  Male,  and  the  firft  degree  of  perfe&ion  3 
hence  a  Third  is  agreeable  to  the  Ear.  The  Fourth  is  fo  likewife, 
becaufe  it  makes  up  the  T  en.  Add  1 ,2 ,  3 ,  and  4,  and  you  have 
the  grand  Number  of  Ten,  the  F ather  of  all  others.  Alfo  a  Fifth 
pleafes  the  Ear  wonderfully,  becaufe  it  is  an  Abridgement  of 
the  grand  Number,  and  the  marriage  of  the  Male  and  th&,firft 
Female.  The  other  Numbers  are  ufelefs,  except  the  Eighth^ 
becaufe  Mufitians  call  it  Identity,  or  Unity,  which  is  a  Divine 
Number,  or  rather  no  Number  3  nor  is  the  Eighth  as  delightful 
as  it  is,  accounted  by  Mufitians  amongft  their  Concords. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  the  Reafon  why  fome  Notes  are  agree¬ 
able  ,  and  other  unpleafing,  in  Mufick ,  is,  becaufe  the  former 
move  the  F  acuity  of  the  Soul  after  a  manner  futable  to  it,  and 
the  latter  do  not  3  as  we  fee  an  Example  of  it  in  Ballads  and 
Dances,  where  when  the  Violin  or  Minftrel  hath  founded  a 
braul  which  goes  well  to  the  cadence,  not  onely  the  Members 
of  the  Dancers  comply  therewith  and  follow  the  fame  readily, 
but  alfo  the  Souls  feemes  to  dance  with  the  Bodies  3  fo  great 
Sympathy  have  they  with  that  Harmony.  But  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  power  of  the  Soul  be  otherwife  agitated  at  the  fame 
time,  that  Harmony ,  how  regular  foever ,  will  difpleafe  us. 
Witnefs  the  difpleafure  taken  at  cheérful  aires  by  thofe  who  are 
in  Mourning,  to  whom  doleful  notes  better  agree,  which,  on  the 
other  fide,  are  difagreeable  to  fuch  as  are  merrily  difpos'd. 
Add  hereunto  the  humour  of  the  Phancy,  which  hath  an  aver- 
fion  to  fome  founds,  as  well  as  to  fomefmells.  Foras  for  Dif- 
cords)  janglings,  and  other  troublelbme  founds,  no  other  caufe 
©1  their  general  inacceptablenefs  ought  to  be  fought,  then  that 
dilproportfon  and  deformity  which  is  found  in  things  Natural 
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and  Artificial  ,the  former  being  more  intolerable  then  the  latter  5 
becaufe  the  Eye  is  not  ftruck  with  the  vifible  fpecies,  as  the  Ear 
is  With  found  ,  and  can  turn  away  from  the  Objeft  which  di£ 
pleafeth  it,  which  the  Ear  cannot,  and  is  clos’d  with  much  more 
difficulty . 


CONFERENCE  XVIII. 

I.  Of  the  Original  of  Winds.  II.  Why  none 
are  contented  with  their  Condition. 

THere  is  more  refemblance  then  one  would  imagine  between 
thefe  two  poynts,  The  Wind  of  the  Air,  and  that  of  Am- 
bition ,  to  which  the  difeontent  of  Men  with  their  condition 
is  commonly  aferibed.  As  for  the  Firft,  Some  have  held  that 
all  Wind,  even  that  which  blows  upon  the  Sea,  comes  rrom  the 
Earth  ;  and  that  the  firft  conjedure  which  was  entertain  d  ot  the 
Region  of  the  Weft  Indies ,  was  taken  from  the  Wind  perceiv  d 
to  fome  from  that  quarter.  But  the  Hiftory  of  Chriftopher  Co¬ 
lumbus,  attributing  the  difeovery  to  Chance  theieof,  cannot 
confift  with  that  opinion.  There  is  no  Mttem  whofe  effect:, 
have  more  of  Miracle,  which  is  defin’d,  AnEffeU  thereof™  Na¬ 
tural  Caufe  is  fee».  For  even  the  Lightning  is  feen by  the  bnght- 
nefs  of  the  fire  which  accompanies  it.  But  the  effets  of  this  amt 
at  the  higheft  things,  which  it  overthrows,  and  you  neither  fee 
the  Agent  nor  underftand  it.  Yet  the  Sagacity  of  Humane 
Wit  is  admirable.  Sins  have  ferv’d  to  clear  Cafes  of  Confidence. 
Arfenick,  Sublimate,  and  other  poyfons,  are  converted  by 
Phyfick  into  Cauteries  and  other  profitable  remedies.  The  Civil 
Law  hath  by  occafion  of  evil  manners  receiv  d  addition  of  good 
Laws.  The  Winds,  which  drown  Ships,  are  fo  managed  by  the 
Art  of  Navigation  ( which  divides  them  firft  into  four  principal. 
North  Eaft  '  South,  Weft,  and  then  into  eight,  by  the  addition 
of  four  half  points, and  hath  at  length  iubdivided  them  into  3a.) 

that  by  thekhelp  Men  fail  upon  thel^'n  SeaVaI 

reign  remedies  for  Phyfick  ;  Sugar  and  fpices  for  Kitchms,  and 

employments  for  many  other  profeffions.  •  .  fi  .. 

The  Second  faid,  That  though  many  caufe  may  agitate  he 

Air,  yet  all  of  them  are  not  fufficient  to  raile  : ^'"firher from 
Air  muft  be  agitated  by  fome  Fume  which  is  «.fed  ^either  from 

the  Earth,  and  is  called  an  Exhalation,  or  fro“fÆa^rf0df 
is  called  a  Vapour  5  either  of  which  partakes  of  the  Wat 
the  Element  from  whence  it  proceeds.  A  Vapour  is  moi  ,  a 
Exhalation  dry.  An  extrinfecal  Hèat  which  predominates  in 
them  gives  them  all  their  motions,  and  makes  them  mount  on 

high.  gAnd  becaufe  it  is  the  property  of  H.eat  Heat 

and  act,  therefore  thefe  Fumes  are  fo  long  m  aft.on  as  the  He 
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lads.  They  arife  in  company  together,and  are  carry’d  upwards, 
but  are  prëferitly  feparated.  For  the  moifture  of  the  Vapour 
quencheth  the.  Heat  which  animated  it  y  fo  that  the  foie  abfence 
of  the  Sun,, or' the  occurfeof  the  lead  Cold,depriving  the  Vapour 
©f  the  little  Heat  which  was  left  in  it,  and  made  it  dill  alcend 
upwards,  it  becomes  more  condens’d,  and  falls  down  in  Rain. 
But  an  Exhalation  hath  a  gréater  degree  of  Heat,  which  is  ren¬ 
der'd  more  active  by.  the  drikefs  and  tenacity  of  the  matter. 
Therefore  it  attends' till  it  meets  with  the  Air  of  th e  Middle  ^ 
Region ,  which  is  thick  and  congeal’d,  by  which  being  hinder’d" 
to  pafs  further,  it  feeks  a  palfage  on  one  fide  or  the.  other. 
Many  times  when  it,  drives  to  rife  higher,  it  becomes  engag’d 
among  Clouds  which  indole  it  on  all  fides.  Being  thus  inclos’d 
and  drakned,  it  becomes  united  together,  and  thereupon  ber 
ing  inflam’d,  break(s  the  Clouds,  and  caufes  Thunder  ^  or  if  it 
fed  ids  refidance  towards  the 'Earth,  it  defcends  with  violence 
to  the.’ place  from  whence  it  arott,  and  makes  Whirl-winds .  But 
if  fuch  Exhalation  have  not  time  enough  to  mount  as  far  as  the 
Middle  Region  (  as  it  happens  mod  frequently  J  but  as  foon  as  it 
is  drawn  up-  be  hinder’d  and  inclos’d  by  the  Vapour  turn’d  into 
thick  and  cold  Air  in  the  Loyper  Region  of  the  Air,  then  Winds 
are  product  in.  this  manner.  This  Exhalation  being  unable  to 
mount  upwards,  becaufe  the  whole  Region  is  full  of  thick  Air. 
which  refids  it,  it  mud  go  either  on  one  fide  or  other }  wherefore 
It  tends  that  way  where  it  meeçs  lead  refidance.  And  whereas 
dhere  are  certain  feafons  wherein  the  Air  is  fometimes  lefs  thick 
towards  the  South  }  others,  wherein  it  is  fo  towards  the  North, 
and  the  other  quarters  of  Heaven  ;  thence  it  is  that  the  Winds 
blow  there  mod  ufually.  Moreover,  the  reafon  why  the  Wind 
bath  a  kind  of  whittling,  is,  becaufe  the  Exhalation  clafheth 
with  violence  againd  that  thick  Air.  Hence  alfo  it  is ,  that 
Winds  are  more  ordinary  in  the  Night ,  and  about  Evening  3 
becaufe  in  thofe  times  the  Vapour  loofeth  its  Heat  through  the 
Suns  abfence  }  and  fo  being  become  a  thick  Air,  better  inclofeth 
the  Exhalation 0and  refideth  the  fame  with  more  force.But  as  the 
Air  which  iffueth  out  of  our  Lungs  is  hot  5  yet  if  it  be  fent  forth 
with  feme  little  violence  it  becometh  cold  :  So  though  the  Ex¬ 
halation  which  caufeth  Wind  be  never  without  Heat,  yet  we  ne¬ 
ver  feel  the  Wind  hot.  Not  that  the  Air  lofeth  its  Heat  by 
motion,  as  Cardan  conceiveth  :  (Tor,  on  the  contrary,  all  things 
become  Hot  by  motion  5  the  Lead  upon  Arrows  is  melted,  and 
the  Wood  fired,  Water  becomes  thinner  and  hotter.)  But  the 
cauie  thereof  is,  for  that  a  drong  W;ind  or  Hot  Air  driven  vio¬ 
lently  draws  all  the  neighbouring  Air  after  it,  which  Airis 
Cokkand  we  feel  the  coldnefs  thereof.  Whence  all  drong  Winds 
are  al  way  es  cold. 

-  I  he  X  hird  laid.  We  ought  not  to  feek  other  caufes  of  Natu¬ 
ral.  Winds  then  thofe  we  find  in  Artificial  Wind  5 ,  becaufe  Art 
imitates  Nature.  Artificial  Winds  (Tuch  as  thole  of  ourBel- 

/  ■-  '  '";l  -  lows, 
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lows,  the  rnoft  common  iriftrumentsothereof,  are  caus’d  fey  a 
compreffion-  of  the  Air  made  by  two  more  folid  Bodies,  thèn 
themfelves,  which  thruft  the  fame  thorow  a  narrower  place 
then  that  of  their  refidence.  For  the  Bellows  having  fuck’d  in 
a  great  quantity  of  Air,  when  its  two  tides:  draw  together  they 
drive  out  thé  fame  again  with  violence  §  And  this  is  that  which 
they  call  Wind,  In  like  manner,  I  conceive,  two  or  more  Clouds 
falling  upon,  and  preffing  one  another  impetuoufly,  drive  aw'ay 
the  Air  which  is  between  them.  So  we  blow  with  our  Mouths, 
by  preffing  the  Air  inclos’d  in  the  Palate,  and  (hutting  the  Lips 
to  (heighten  its  eruption.  Hereunto  they  agree  who  define 
Wind  to  be  Air  ftirr’d,  mov’d  or  agitated.  But  if.it  be  obje&ed 
that  the  Clouds  ate  not  folid  enough  to  make  fuch  a  compreffion, 
the  contrary  appears  by  the  noife  they  make  in  Thunder¬ 
claps.  o  #  ,  1r. 

The  Fourth  alledg’d,  That  Winds  are  produc  d  in  the' World 
as  they  are  in  Man  $  namely,  by  a  Heat  fufficient  to  elevate,  but 
too  weak  to  diffipate  Exhalations,  whether  that  Heat  proceed¬ 
ed!  from  Coeleftial  Bodies,  or  from  Subterranean  Fires.  Where-» 
fore  as  Hot  Medicaments  diffipate  flatuofities,  fo.the  great  Heat 
of  the  Sun  diffipates  Winds.  *  .  i  •  - 

The  Fifth  added ,  It  is  hard  to  determine  the  Original  of 
Winds  after  what  our  Lord  hathfaid  thereof 4  That  we  kÿiovo 
tiot  whence  they  come^  nor  whither  they  go ,  and  what  Dd.vtd  at- 
firmeth.  That  the  Lorddraweth  them  out  of  hisTreafures .  Ne* 
vertl\élefs,  I  conceive,that  different  caufes  ought- to  be  affign’d 
of  them  according  to  their  different  kinds.  F  or  although  W  inds 
borrow  the  qualities  of  the  places  through  which  they  pafs  $ 
C whence  the  Southern  and  Eaftern  are  moift  and  contagious, 
becaufe  of  the  great  quantity  of  Vapours  wherewith  they  are 
laden  by  coming  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Ocean) 
yetfome  Winds  are  of  their  own  Nature  Hot  and  Dry,  making 
the  Air  pure  and  ferene^  being  caus’d  by  an  Exhalation  of  the 
like  qualities.  Others  are  fo  moift  that  they  darken  the  Air, 
becaufe  they  are  produc’d  of  Vapours.  Some  places  fituated 
near  Mountains  and  Rivers,  have  particular  Winds.  But  as  tor 
thofe  which  blow  at  certain  Periods,  either  everyyear,  or  every 
fécond  year^or  every  fourth  year,  (as  one  that  blows  in  Provence) 
I  refer  them  to'  the  Conjunction  of  certain  Plants  which  reign  at 
that  time. 

The  Sixth  faid,  That  Air  hath  a  natural  motion  of  its  own,  as 
the  Heavens  have,  otherwife  it  would  corrupt ^  but  meeting 
lome  (freights,  and  finding  it  (elf  pen  d  up,  it  rallies  and  1e- 
unites  its  forces  to  get  forth,-  (as  it  doth)  with  violence,  and  let  it 
fe If  at  Liberty  5  And  this  with  fo  much  the  more  vehemence  as 
the  places  through  which  it  pafléth  are  (freighter.  Whence  it 
is  that  we  alwayes  perceive  a  Wind  near  a  Door  or  Window  half 
open  (or  the  mouth  of  a  Cave)  which,  ceafeth  when  they  are 
(et  wide  open.  ,  fr. 
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The  Seventh  continu  d,  That  which  is  moft  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive,  in  reference  to  the  Wind,  is  its  violence,  which  I  hold  to 
proceed  from  the  Rarefa&ion  of  a  matter  formerly  condens’d, 
and  from  the  oppofition  of  a  contrary.  For  the  place  of  the 
Generation  of  Wind  being  either  the  Cavernes  of  the  Earth,  or 
the  Clouds,  the  vaporous  matter  becoming  rarifi’d  fo  fuddenly 
that  it  cannot  find  room  enough  to  lodge  in,  breaks  forth  im- 
petuoufly  as  we  fee  the  Bullet  is  by  the  fame  reafon  violently 
driven  forth  by  the  Air  enflamed  in  the  Cannon.  Some  think  that 
Winds  arife  alfo  from  the  Sea,  becaufe  a  Wave  is  alwayes  feen, 
upon  the  changing  of  the  Wind,  to  rife  on  that  fide  from  whence 
it  is  next  to  blow.  . 

The  Eighth  faid.  That  tjieir  motion  is  a  djred  line,  becaufe 
k  is  the  fhorteft  way,  butnôt  from  below  upwards  5  by  reafon 
of  the  refiftance  they  meet  with  in  the  coldnefsand  thicknefs  of 
the  Middle  Region  of  the  Air,  whence  the  fame  thing  happens 
to  them  that  doth  to  fmoak  or  flame  5  which  arriving  at  a  ceiling 
or  vault,  is  conftrain’d  by  the  refiftance  it  finds  thereby  to  de¬ 
cline  on  one  fide.  Alfo  their  violence  is  increas’d  by  the 
adjunâion  of  new  Exhalations,  as  Rivers  augment  theirs  by  the 
acceft  of  new  ftreams. 

*  Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid.  That  fince  the  inferior 

are  World  follows  the  courfe  of  the  fuperior  andCœleftial,  it  is  not 
to  be  wonder’d  if  the  latter  being  in  continual  motion  and  agi¬ 
tation  5  the  former,  whereof  Man  makes  the  nobl eft  part.,  can¬ 
not  be  at  reft.  For  the  Starrs,according  to  their  feveral  Pofitions, 
Afpefts,  or  Conjunctions,  move  and  carry  us  to  defire  fometiuies 
one  thing,  fometimes  another.  The  Ambition  and  Ignorance 
of  Man  are  of  the  party  too.  The  former  makes  him  alwayes 
defire  to  have  the  advantage  above  others,  to  purfue  Honours 
and  Dignities,  and  to  think  that  to  acknowledge  a  greater  then 
himfelf,  is  to  own  fetters  and  fervility.  The  latter  reprefents 
things  to  him  otherwife  then  they  are,  and  fo  caufes  him  to  de¬ 
fire  them  the  more,  by  how  much  he  left  underftands  their  im¬ 
perfections.  Whence  many  times,  by  changing,  he  becomes  in 
as  ill  a  cafe  as  Æfofs  Afs,  who  was  never  contented  with  his  con¬ 
dition.  But  the  true  Caufe,  in  my  opinion,  is,  becaufe  we  can¬ 
not  find  in  this  World  a  fupreme  temporal  Good,  whereuntoa 
concurrence  of  all  outward  and  inward  goods  is  requifite  5  and 
were  a  Man  poflefs’d  thereof,  yet  he  could  have  no  affurance 
that  he  {hall  enjoy  it  to  the  end  of  his  Life }  whence ,  living  in 
fear  of  lofing  it,  we  Ihould  be  prone  to  defire  fofnething  that 
might  confirm  it.  The  Dignity  of  the  Soul  furniflaeth  me  with 
another  reafon  of  our  difcontentment.  For  (he  being  deriv’d 
from  Heaven,  and  knowing  that  this  is  not  her  abiding  City, 
ihe  may  tafte  of  terrene  things,  but  findeth  them  not  feafon’d 
toherguft,  as  knowing  that  frail  and  mortal  things  are  not  wor¬ 
thy  of  her,  nor  finable  to  her  eternity  5  And  as  a  fick  perfon  that 

turns 
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turns  himfelf  firft  on  one  fide,  then  on  the  other,  to  take  reft  5 
lb  the  Soul  finds  her  repofe  in  motion.  And  as  morfels  fwallow’d 
down  have  no  more  favour,  fo  the  prefent  goods  which  our  Soul 
poflefleth  give  her  no  pleafure  y  but  like  a  Hunter  (he  quits  the 
game  which  fhe  hath  taken,  to  purfue  another. 

The  Second  faid,  Though,  by  a  wife  Providence  of  Nature, 
every  one  loves  his  own  condition  as  much  or  more  then  ano¬ 
ther  doth,  yet  there  being  alwayes  fome  evil  mix’d  with,  and 
adhering  to,  the  moft  happy  ftate  in  the  world  ,  that  evil  is  the 
caufe  that  we  are  never  contented  therewith.  1  add  further. 
If  it  were  poffible  to  heap  all  the  goods  of  the  world  into  one 
condition,  and  all  kind  of  evils  were  banifh  d  from  the  fame ,  yet 
could  it  not  fill  the  Appetite  of  our  Soul,  which  being  capable 
of  an  infinite  Good,  if  fhe  receive  any  thing  below  infinite  fhe 
is  not  fill’d  nor  contented  therewith.  Neverthelefs,  this  diflatif- 
fa&ion  doth  not  proceed  from  the  infirmity  and  ignorance  of 
the  Humane  Soul,  but  rather  from  her  great  perfeftion  and 
knowledge,  whereby  fhe  judging  all  the  goods  of  the  world  lefs 
then  her  felf,  the  goods  intermingled  with  miferiesferve  her  for 
fo  many  admonitions  that  fhe  ought  not  to  ftay  there,  but  afpire 
to  other  goods  more  pure  and  fblid. :  Befides  thele,  I  have  two 
natural  reafons  thereof.  Firft,  Every  Good  being  of  it  felf  de¬ 
finable,  every  one  in  particular  may  defire  all  the  goods  which 
all  Men  together  poffefs  :  Yet  it  is  not  poffible  for  him  to  obtain 
them  5  wherefore  every  one  may  defire  more  then  he  can  pof- 
iefs:  Whence  there  muft  alwayes  be  fruftrated  defires  and  dif- 
contents.  Secondly,  The  Defires  of  Men  cannot  be  contented 
but  by  giving  them  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  defire.  Now 
they  cannot  be  dealt  withall  but  as  a  bad  P hyfitian  doth  with  his 
Patients,  in  whom  for  one  difeafe  that  he  cures  he  caufeth  three 
more  dangerous.  For  fatisfie  one  Defire,  and  you  raife  many 
others.  The  poor  hungry  perfon  afketh  onely  Bread  5  give  it 
him  ,  and  then  he  is  thirfty  5  and’whenheis  provided  for  the 
prefent,  he  is  follicitous  for  the  future.  If  he  hath  money,  .he 
is  troubled  both  how  to  keep  it,  and  how  to  lpend  it  :  Which 
caus’d  Solomon  after  he  had  deny’d  his  Soul  nothing  that  it  de- 
fir  d  to  pronounce ,  That  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  Sprit. 

The  Third  conceiv’d.  That  the  Caufe  of  this  Diffatisfaftion 
is,  for  that  the  conditions  of  others  feem  more  fuitable  to  us, and 
for  that  our  Ele&ion  dependeth  on  the  Imagination ,  which  in- 
cefiantly  propoféth  new  Objects  to  the  Soul ,  which  fhe  behold¬ 
ing  afar  off,eft eemes  highly  5  afterwards  confidering  them  nearer, 
fees  (as  the  Fable  faith)  that  what  fhe  accounted  a  treafure  is  but 
a  bottle  of  Hay.  . 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  becaufe  every  thing  which  we  pollefs 
gives  us  fome  ground  of  difguft,  and  we  do  not  yet  perceive  the 
inconvenience  of  the  thing  we  defire  5  therefore  we  are  weary 
of  the  prefént,  and  hope  to  find  lefs  in  the  future  :  Whence  we 
delpife  the  one,  and  defire  the  other.  ^  ^ 
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The  Fifth  added.  That  Man  being  compos'd  of  two  parts. 
Body  and  Soul ,  which  love  change ,  it  is  neceflary  that  he 
love  it  too.  Choofe  the  beft  poft ure,  and  the  bed  food  you 
will,  it  will  weary  you  in  a  little  time.  Let  the  mod  Eloquent 
Orator  entertain  you  with  the  mod  excellent  Subjeft,  fuppofe 
God  himfelf,  you  will  count  his  Sermon  too  long  if  it  exceed 
two  hours,  or  perhaps  lefs.  Is  it  a  wonder  then,if  the  Whole  be 
of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  Parts  ? 

The  Sixth  attributed  the  Caufe  of  this  Difcontent  to  the 
comparifon  which  every  one  makes  of  his  own  State  with  that  of 
others.  For  as  a  Man  of  middle  dature  feemes  low  near  a  Gy- 
ant  $  fo  a  Man  of  moderate  fortune,  comparing  his  own  with  the 
greater  of  another,  becomes  difcontented  therewith.  Where¬ 
fore  as  long  as  there  are  different  conditions,  they  of  the  lowed 
will  always  endeavour  to  rife  to  the  greated  5  and  for  the  taking 
away  of  this  Difpleafure,Lj/rargæ.r’s  Law  mud  be  introduc’d,  who 
made  all  thepeopleof  Sparta  of  equal  condition.  If  it  be  re- 
ply’d,  that  neverthelefs  they  of  the  highed  condition  will  be 
contented  3  I  anfwer,  that  our  Mind  being  infinite,  will  rather 
fancy  to  it  CdC  Epicurus's  plurality  of  worlds,  as  Alexander  did, 
then  be  contented  with  the  poffefiion  of  a  tingle  one,  and  Co  ’twill 
be  fufficient  to  difcontent  us,not  that  there  is,butthat  there  may 
be,  fome  more  contented  then  our  felves. 

The  Seventh  faid.  That  the  Caufe  hereof  is  the  defire  of  at¬ 
taining  perfe&ion,  which  in  Bodies  is  Light ,  (whence  they  are 
alwayes  chang’d  till  they  become  tranfparent  as  GlalsJ  and  in 
Spirits,  their  fatisfa&ion  ,  which  is  impofiible.  For  Man  ha¬ 
ving  two  principles  of  his  A&ions,  which  alone  are  capable  of 
being  contented,  namely,  the  Vnderjlanding  and  the  Will  3  he 
cannot  fatiate  either  of  them.  One  truth  known  makes  him  de¬ 
fire  another.  The  fign  of  a  moderate  Mind  is,  to  be  contented 
with  it  fe If  3  whereas  that  of  a  great  Mind  is,  to  have  alwayes 
an  infatiable  appetite  of  knowing  3  Whence  proceedeth  this  ? 
It  is  for  that  it  knows  that  God  created  every  thing  in  the  world 
for  it,  and  that  it  cannot  make  ufè  thereof  unlefs  it  have  an 
exad  and  particular  knowledge  of  the  virtues  and  properties  of 
all  things.  It  knows  alfo,  that  it  felf  was  created  for  God,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Creatures  is  nothing  but  a  means  to  guide 
it  to  that  of  God.  So  that  ifit  take  thole  means  which  lead  it  to 
the  end  for  the  end  it  felf,it  deceives  it  felf  and  finds  not  the  con¬ 
tentment  which  it  feeks,  and  will  never  find  the  lame  till  it  be  u« 
nited  to  its  Firft  Principle,  which  is  God,  who  alone  can  content 
the  Vnderjlanding.  His  Will  is  alfo  hard  to  be  fatifi’d.  The  more 
goods  it  hath,  the  more  it  defires.  It  can  love  nothing  but 
what  is  perfect  :  It  finds  nothing  abfolutely  perfect  but  good- 
nefs  it  felf.  For  the  Light  and  knowledge  wherewith  the  Under¬ 
standing  fupplieth  it,  difcover  to  it  fo  many  imperfedions  and 
impurities  in  the  particular  goods  it  poflfefleth,  that  it  diftafts 
and  defpifes  them ,  as  unworthy  to  have  entertainment  in  it. 

Where- 
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Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  wonder’d,  if  Man  can  never  be  con¬ 
tented  in  this  world,  fince  he  cannot  attain  his  utmoft  End  in  it. 


either  for  Body  or  Soul. 


CONFEREN  CE  XIX. 

I.  Of  the  F  lowing  and  Ebbing  of  the  Sea. 
1 1.  Of  the  Foint  of  Honour. 


THe  Firft  faidj  That  if  there  be  any  other  caufe  of  this  Flux  ,*• 
then  the  heaping  together  of  the  Waters  from  the  begin- 


ning,under  the  Æquinodtial,by  Gods  Command, whence  they  de-  ' 
lcend  again  by  their  natural  gravity,  and  are  again  driven  thither 
by  the  obedience  which  they  owe  to  that  Command  3  ("which  is 
fo  evident,  that  they  who  fail  under  the  Æquator,  perceive 
them  felves  lifted  up  fo  high  by  the  currents  that  are  ufually 
there,  that  they  are  many  times  terrifi’d  thereat  J  there  is  none 
more  probable  then  the  Moon,  which  hath  dominon  overall 
moift  Bodies,  and  augments  or  diminifhes  this  Flux  according  as 
fhe  is  in  the  increafe  or  the  wane. 

The  Second  faid.  That  the  Moon  indeed  makes  the  Flux  and 
Reflux  of  the  Sea  greater  orlefs,  yea,  fhe  governesand  rules  it, 
becaufe  being  at  the  F ull  fhe  caufetha  Rarefaffion  of  its  Waters. 
But  this  doth  not  argue  that  fhe  is  the  Efficient  Caufe  of  the  faid 
Flux.  The  Sea  rifesat  the  fhore,  when  the  Moon  rifeth  in  the 
Heaven,  and  retires  again  when  the  Moon  is  going  down  ,  their 
motions  af  e  indeed  correfpondent  one  to  the  other  $  yet  I  know 
not  how  that  of  the  Moon  is  caufe  of  that  of  the  Sea  :  For  if  it 
were,  then,  when  the  Moon  is  longeft  above  our  Horizon,  as 
in  longdayes,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  would  be  greateft  5  but 
it  is  equal  and  regular,  as  well  when  the  Moon  is  below  the 
Horizon  as  above  it.  And  why  alfo  doth  not  fhe  move  the  other 
Seas,  and  all  forts  of  Waters,  as  well  as  the  Ocean"? 

The  Third  faid.  That  there  are  two  forts  of  Water  in  the 
Sea,  one  terrene,  thick,  and  vifcous,  which  contains  the  Salt  5 
the  other  thin,  fweet,  and  vaporous,  fuch  as  that  which  Arijiotls 
faith  enters  through  the  Pores  of  a  veflèl  of  wax,  exaftly  ftop’d 
and  plung’d  to  the  bottome  of  the  Sea.  This  thin  W ater  being 
Tieated  is  rariffd  and  turn’d  into  vapours,  which  confequently 
require  more  room  then  before.  They  feek  for  it,  but  being 
reftrain’d  and  inclos’d  in  the  thick  and  vifcous  Water  can  find 
noiflue  3  and  therefore  make  the  Water  of  the  Sea  to  fwell  and 
rife,  till  that  Exhalation  be  difengag’d  from  thole  thick  Waters, 
and  rhen  the  Sea  returnes  to  its  natural  ftate,  by  falling  flat,  and 


becoming  level.  This  is  abundantly  confirm’d  by  the  Tydes$ 
which  are  alwayes  greater  in  March  and  Auguji ,  then  at  other 


feafons  3  becaufe  at  that  time  more  abundance  of  vapours  is 
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drawn  up.  But  why  have  not  Lakes  alfo  an  Ebbing  and  Flowing? 
Becaufe  their  Water  being  more  thin  lets  pafs  thole  vapours 
which  the  Sun  hath  ftirr’d  3  and  fo  not  being  hinder'd  from  going 
away,  as  thole  of  the  Sea  are,  they  do  not  make  the  Water  rife 
and  fwell.  So  Heat  having  fubtiliz’d  and  converted  into  vapours 
the  moft  tenuious  parts  of  the  Milk  upon  the  Fire,  the  thicker 
parts  of  the  fame  coming  to  enclofe  them,  are  the  caufe  that  it 
fwells  and  rifes  up  :  But  when  it  is  remov’d  from  the  fire,  or  its 
vapours  have  gotten  paflage  by  agitation,  it  takes  up  no  more 
roome  then  it  did  at  fir  ft.  But  it  is  not  fo  with  Water  plac’d 
upon  the  Fire,  the  rarity  of  its  Body  giving  free  iflue  to  the  va¬ 
pours  which  the  Heat  excites  in  it.  The  JewiftiSeais  bitumi¬ 
nous,  and  therefore  no  more  inflated  then  pitch  3  poffibly  be¬ 
caufe  the  parts  thereof  being  Homogeneous,  cannot  be  fubtiliz’d 
apart.  For  as  for  the  Mediterranean  Seas,  having  no  Flux  and 
Reflux,  I  conceive  it  is  hindred  by  another  motion,  from  North 
to  South  3  becaufe  the  Septentrional  parts  being  higher  then  the 
Auftral,  all  Waters  by  their  natural  gravity  tend  that  way. 

The  Fourth  faid,  I  acknowledge,  with  Arifiotle ,  that  'tis 
partly  the  Sun  that  caufes  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea  3  be¬ 
caufe  ’tis  he  that  raifes  moft  of  the  Exhalations  and  Winds,  which 
beating  upon  the  Sea  make  it  fwell  and  fo  caule  the  Flux  3  and 
foon  after  failing ,  the  Sea  falls  again ,  which  is  the  Reflux. 
Neverthelefs,  becaufe  this  caufe  is  not  fufficient,  and  cannot  be 
apply ’d  to  all  kinds  of  Flux  and  Reflux,  which  we  fee  differ  al- 
moft  in  all  Seas  3  I  add  another  thereunto.  Subterranean  Firesy 
which  fending  forth  continually  abundance  of  Exhalations  or 
fubtile  Spirits,  and  thefe  Spirits  feeking  ilfue,  drive  the  Water 
of  the  Sea  which  they  meet,  till  it  overflows  >  and  thus  it  con¬ 
tinues  till  being  deliver’d  from  thofo  Spirits  it  falls  back  into  its 
channel,  till  it  be  agitated  anew  by  other  Exhalations,  which 
fuccelfively  follow  one  another  3  and  that  more  or  lefs,according 
to  the  greater  or  ieffer  quantity  of  thofo  Spirits.  TheTydes 
which  happen  every  two  hours  are!  an  evidence  of  great  quan¬ 
tity  3  thofo  which  happen  every  four  hours  oflefs,  and  thofo 
which  happen  every  fix,  of  leaft  of  all.  So  there  is  made  in 
our  Bodies  a  Flux  and  Reflux  of  Spirits  by  the  motion  of  Reci¬ 
procation,  call’d  the  Tulfe^  confiding  of  a  Diaftole  and  a  Syftole, 
(or  Dilatation  and  ContradionJ  caus’d  by  the  Vital  Faculty  of 
the  Heart,  the  Fountain  of  Heat.  Moreover,  asthePulfe  is 
ordinarily  perceiv'd  better  in  the  Arms,and  other  extreme  parts, 
then  in  the  reft  of  the  Body  3  So  the  Flux  and  Reflux  is  more 
evident  at  the  fhores  then  in  the  main  Sea.  Therefore  Arifiotle 
propofing  the  Queftion  why,  if  fome  folid  Body,  as  an  Anchor, 
be  caft  into  the  Sea  when  it  fwells,  it  inftantly  becomes  calm, 
anfwers  3  That  the  folid  Body  caft  into  the  Sea  makes  a  fepa- 
1  ration  in  the  furface  thereof  3  and  thereby  gives  paflage  to  the 
Spirits  which  were  the  caufe  of  that  Commotion.  Now  if  it  be 
demanded,  Why  fuch  motion  isnotfo  manifeft  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean 
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ranean  Sea,  and  feme  others,  as  in  the  Ocean,  it  is  anfwefd  that 

the  reafons  thereof  are  :  i.  Becaufe  Nature  having  given  iluces 

to  the  Mediterranean  higher  then  to  the  Ocean,  it  hath  not  room  , 

wherein  to  extend  it  felf  fo  commodioufly.  2.  Becaufe  the 

Subterranean  Fires,  being  united  and  continually  vented  forth 

by  the  Out-lets,  which  they  have  in  Æfna,  Vefuviut,  and  other 

Mountains  within  or  near  that  Sea,  there  remains  lefs  then  is 

needful  to  make  a  rifing  of  the  Waters.  u 

The  Fifth  faid,  I  conceive  there  is  as  little  caufe  and  realon 
to  be  fought  of  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea,  as  of  all  other 
motions  proceeding  from  Forms  informing  or  ajfijhng  the  Bodies 
which  they  move.  As  it  would  be  impertinent  toalkwhatis 
the  caufe  of  the  motion  of  a  Horfe,  feeing  the  moft  ignorant 
confefs  that  it  is  from  his  Soul,  which  is  his  Form  :  So  there  is 
more  likelihood  of  truth  in  attributing  the  motion  of  the  Sea 
to  its  Form  then  to  any  other  thing.  Yet  becaufe  they  who 
affign  a  Soul  to  the  World  and  all fits  parts  cannot  make  out 
fuch  a  proportion  therein  as  is  requifite  to  the  parts  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal;  I  think  more  fit  to  affirm,  that  the  Sea  hath  a  Form  and  In¬ 
telligence  alfift ing  to  it,  which  was  affign  d  to  it  by  God  from 
the  beginning. to  move  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Intelligences, 
according  to  Ariftotle,  are  affiftant  to  the  Cœlefhal  Orbes,  and 
continue  their  motion. 

It  was  faid,  upon  the  Second  Point,  That  fince  Contraries  give  Vf 

light  to  one  another,  we  may  better  underftand  what  Honour  f  ff. 
is,  by  confidering  the  Nature  of  Diffionour.  For  where  ever 
thereis  Blame ,  there  is  alfo  H&nour  oppofite  to  it.  Now  there 

isnoMan  that  fees  a  vile  action,  (as  amongftSouldiers,  Murder, 
or  Cowardice,  Collufion,  or  Perfidioufnefs  in  JufticeJ)  but  he 
blames  the  fame,  and  judges  the  Author  thereof  worthy  of 
Diffionour.  On  the  conrary,  a  brave  Exploit  and  a  Courageous 
Aftion  is  efteemed  by  Enemies  themfelves  :  The  incorruptible 
Integrity  of  a  Tudge  is  oftentimes  commended  by  him  that 
fofesShisySuit  $  and  the  Courageous  Fidelity  of  an  Advocate,  in 
well  defending  his  Client,  receives  Praife  even  from  the  Adv  ei  - 

fary;  fo  odious  is  Vice,  and  fo  commendable  is  Virtue.  Where¬ 
fore  everyone  abhorring  Blame  and  Diffionour,  doth  fo  vehe¬ 
mently  hate  the  memory  and  reproach  of  any  thmgtbatmay 
bring  it  upon  him,  that  many  imitate  what  the  FabktelLrtiof 
fnpïter  who  going  to  ffiake  offthe  ordure  which  the  Beedc  had  . 
laid  upon  the  fldruif  his  garment,  by  that  means  ffiook  out  the 
Eggs  which  the  Eagle  had  laid  in  his  lap  j  that  is,  by  thinking 
tjfepel  a  fmall  Blame,  they  incur  a  greater,  and  oftentimes  with 
the  prejudice  of  another  :  As  it  is  mamfeft  in  the  rage  and  wiW- 
nefs  of  Duels,  when  for  the  repelling  of  a  (mail  injury,  aM 
engages  the  life  of  a  Second,  who  ufually  becomes  invols  d  m  , 
the  fame  deftruction  with  himfelf  It  is  not  «y  P^P^to  f 
claim  further  here  againft  thatMadnefs  ;  for  the  Folly  ofMenis 

o'.  N  ' 
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come  to  inch  excefs  ,  that  they  who  go  moft  unwillingly  to  the 
held,  •  confidering  that  they  are  going  polhbly  to  deftroy  both 
their  Bodies  and  their  Souls ,  yet  dare  not  feem  to  obey  the  in- 
junctions  and  prohibitions  againft  the  fame  by  theLatVs  both  of 
God  and  Men.  Abrutifhnefs  worthy  of  Admiration.,  as  it  would 
be  of  Pity,  were  it  not  voluntary  among  thofe  who  value  thsm- 
felves  above  others.  But  to  leave  them  to  themfelves,  let  us 
onely  confider  what  a  ftrange  Power  the  Point  of  Honourhath, 
which  is  able  to  carry  before  it  all  the  torrent  of  Arguments  imd‘ 
Reafbns  which  diflwade  a  furious  Refolution.  Now  it  is  as  va-, 
xious  v  as  the  Humours  and  Conditions  of  Men.  Not  that  I. 
think  it  imaginary,  but  as  there  are  a  étions  of  themfelves  honeft 
or  difhoneft ,;  which  are  the  real  foundation  of  this  .  Point  of 
Honour  $  fo  if  is  of  the  fame  Nature.  And  although  Diog eves 
accounted  nothirtg  difhoneft  (  i.  e.  Unbecoming  )  which  is  law- 
full  5  yet  it  cannot  be  believ’d  by  any  but  a  Diogenes,.  So  that 
the  ingenuous  Ybuth,  upon  whofe  fhoulder  that  Cynick  laid  a 
flitch  of  Bacon,  and  lead  him  about  the[City  in  that  equipage, 
to  accuftome  him  to  put  off  all  fhame,  obey’d  Reafbn  and  not 
his  Caprichio,  when  he  caft  the  fame  down  and  ran  away.  When 
the  Executioner  caufèth  a  Criminal'  to  make  an  honourable 
amends,  (by  which  underhand  a  moft  ignominious  punifhment 
«*  infli&ed  upon  an  extreme  Offender,  who  muft  go  through 

the  ftreets  bare-foot  and  bare-headed,  with  a  burning  link  in  his 
hand,  unto  the  feat  of  Juftice,  or  fome  fuch  publick  place,  and 
there  confefs  his  Offence,  and  afk  forgivenefs  of  the  party  he 
hath  wrong’d)  he- many  times  endures  no  other  evil  but  that  of 
{haine 5  and  yeti  would  not blahie  him  that  fhould  prefer  a  na¬ 
tural  death  before  fuch  a  difhonour.  It  may  be  faid  that  the 
Point  of  Honour  reachdth  not  fo  far,  but  is  onely  animage  and 
fhadow,  fince  words  are  but  the  images  of  things  5  and  that 
a  Man  will  fight  a  Duel  when  another  hath  reproach'd  him  for  ■ 
a  fault,  either  of  his  own  ,  or  of  feme  other  for  whom  he  is 
concern’d.  But  I  anfwer,  that  Men  fight  oftner  for  a&ions  and 
bad  offices,  then -for  words.  And  although  they  commonly 
refled:  thus,  what  will  people  fay  of  me,  if  I  put  up  this?  Yçt 
the  truth  is,  *tis  out  of  fear  léft  one  contempt  making  way  for 
another,  might  give  occafion  to  effefts  not  onely  prejudicial  to 
our  Reputation,  butalfotoour  Fortune  5  which  we  know  in 
thefedayes  depends  upon  our  Reputation.  A  Captain  knowrt 
for  a  Coward  will  be  cafhier’d.  A  Souldier  that  doth  not 
defend  himfèlf  will  be  beaten.  A  Gentleman  that  doth  not 
fwagger  when  he  is  affronted,  he  will  be  abus’d  not  onely  in  his  1 
Honour,  but  alfo  in  his  goods,  by  all  his  Neighbours.  So  that  * 
the  Point  of  Honour  is  not  fo  little  real  as  it  is  imagin’d,  fince  it 
hath  an  influence  not  onely  upon  a  Mans  Honour,  but  likewifa 
upon  his  goods  and  life.?-  In  brief,  we  may  confult  thofe  who 
deny  the  Point  of  Honour  to  be  a  real  thing,by  all  this  Honour¬ 
able  Aflembly,  and  elpecially  by  themany  excellent  Wits,  who 

are 
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are  excited  by  Honour  to  appear  therein,  and  acquire  (what 
they  may  juftly  exped:  )  the  commendation  which  is  due  to 
their  merits. 

The  Second  faid,  That  he  found  fome  difference  between  be- 
inç  an  Honejt  Man,  and  a  Man  of  Honour  $  for  that ,  to  be  an 
Honeft  Man,  it  is  requisite  onely  to  poflèfs  the  Honeft  Good 
(Bonum  Honejtum)  which  is  Virtue  :  But  to  be  a  Man  of  Honour, 
behdes  that,  the  world  muft  know  that  we  poffefs  the  fame,  and 
^ive  us  the  reputation  of  being  virtuous.  For  ’tis  ftupidity, 
not  to  care  what  opinion  Men  have  of  us.  Which  caus’d  the 
Wife-man  to  pronounce  a  Curfe  againft  thofe  who  negleCt  a  good 
Fame  }  which  is  fo  natural,  and  fo  neerly  allied  to  Virtue,  that 
fhe  feems  not  to  have  her  utmoft  perfection  when  (ho  is  fepa- 
rated  from  it  5  and  a  Prudent  Man  defires  equally  to  be  virtuous, 
and  to  be  efteemed  fuch  :  Now  if  Honour  confift  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  Virtue  thus  accompani’d,  the  Point  of  Honour  will  be 
the  Point  of  Virtue,  that  is,  the  perfection  thereof  5  or  rather. 
Virtue  moft  perfect,  accompani’d  with  a  compleat  Reputation. 
This  perfection,  in  my  Judgement,  is  the  War-like  Virtue, 
call’d  by  the  Greeks,  byway  of  excellence,  The  Virtue  of  Man\ 
and  fo  efteemed  by  all  the  world,  that  no  people,  however  other- 
wife  barbarous ,  ever  deny’d  it  the  Title  of  Noblenefs.  It  is 
not  then  to  be  wonder’d  if  Men  of  Courage  think  that  the  Point 
of  Honour  conflits  in  preferring  to  themfelvesthe  Reputation  of 
being  Valiant,  and  endeavour  by  all  means  to  make  it  appear  to 
everyone  that  they  are  endew’d  with  this  War-like  Virtue. 
Whence  moft  Quarrels  are  occafion’d  by  Mens  accufing  one  ano¬ 
ther  of  want  of  Courage ,  or  other  appurtenances  of  that 

Virtue. 

The  Third  faid,  That  which  we  call  the  Point  of  Honour,  is 
nothing  elfe,  in  my  Judgement,  but  the  defire  of  being  efteem’d 
more  honeft  perfons  then  we  are.  For  Man  being  the  greateft 
diffembler  of  all  Creatures,  endeavours  to  make  himfelf  thought 
what  he  is  not  5  becaufe  it  being  effential  to  him  to  defire  Good, 
and  his  perverle  Inclination  not  leading  him  to  the  fr#£,therefore 
at  leaft  he  defires  the  apparent.  Thisisfeenin  all  his  aftions, 
which  aim  onely  at  three  kinds  of  Good ,  namely,  the  Honeft ,  the 
Profitable,  and  the  Delightful  Now  of  thefe  three,  onely  the 
Honeft  is  called  the  Good  of  Man  5  becaufe  the  two  latter  utually 
corrupt  him, the  former  preferves  him.  And  neverthelefs,many 
addiCt  themfelves  to  Pleafures,  more  run  after  Profit,  but  very 
few,  comparatively,  follow  the  Honeft  Good  for  its  own  fake, 
unlefs  it  be  joyn’d  with  one  of  the  other.  In  the  mean  time  there 
is  none  but  would  £>er(wade  others  that  he  is  pafhonately  in  love 
with  the  latter,  and  not  anxious  for  Honour.  But,  I  conceive,  we 
may  know  perfons  of  Honour,  by  the  little  account  they  make 
of  injuries  which  feem  to  tend  to  their  difparagement,  efpecial  y 
when  they  think  the  fame  do  not  belong  unto  them  5  and  they 
who  are  worthy  of  Honour  feek  it  leaft,  and  are  not  troub  e 
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fo  much  as  others  at  the  injury  which  any  one  thinks  he  doth 
them.  So  we  fee  a  Prince  will  not  be  fo  follicitous  to  employ 
his  qualities  in  a  publick  aft ,  as  a  Man  of  low  condition  newly 
exalted.  An  Honeft  Woman  will  not  be  fo  much  troubled  at  an 
injury  offer’d  to  her  Honour,  as  (he  that  is  of  an  evil  Life  j  be- 
caufe  the  former  hath  true  Honour,  which  the  latter  hath  not  : 
As  we  fee  paltry  Pedlars,  that  have  all  their  (hop  in  a  pack  hang¬ 
ing  about  their  necks,  make  ten  times  more  noife  then  the  beft 
whole-fale  Tradef-men,  whofe  ftore-houfes  are  fill’d  with  all  fort 
of  wares.  And  amongft  all  Nations,  they  who  lie  mod: ,  are 
inoft  offended  with  the  Lie.  They  who  drink  molf ,  are  moft 
offended  with  the  name  of  Drunkard.  Wherefore  fince,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Arijiotle ,  *tis  the  truth  and  not  the  number  or  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  honour ers,  which  conftitutes  the  true  Honour,  which 
they  arrogate  moft  in  whom  the  fubftance  is  leaft  found  $  it 
follows  that  what  we  call  the  Point  of  Honour  is  nothing  but 
the  appearance  or  fhadow  thereof. 

The  Fourth  faid.  The  Point  of  Honour  is  nothing  but  a 
Defire  we  have  to  make  our  felves  efteem’d  fuch  as  we  are. 
Wherefore  when  a  quality  which  belongs  not  to  us  is  taken  from 
us,  we  are  far  from  being  fo  much  concern’d,  as  if  it  pertain’d 
to  us.  So  a  Gentleman  who  makes  profeffion  of  Valour  will  be 
offended  if  he  be  called  Poltron  y  but  a  Capuchin  will  not, 
knowing  well  that  that  Virtuels  not  neceffary  to  Chriftian  Per- 
feftion. 

ï  The  Fifth  faid.  That  Honour,  according  to  the  common  opi¬ 
nion,  being  the  teftimony  which  Men  give  us  of  our  virtuous 
aftions,  the  Point  of  Honour  is  that  conceit  which  our  Mind  pro- 
pofes  and  formes  to  it  felfof  that  opinion.  Whence  it  follows  that 
the  Point  of  Honour  thus  taken,  being  an  Abfttaft  which  our 
Mind  draws  from  things,  and  not  the  things  themfelves,  there 
is  nothing  of  reality  in  it,but  it  is  a  pure  Imagination,which  alters 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  times,  places,  and  perfbns.  Such  a 
thing  was  anciently  honeft  ( i.e .  laudable  and  becomming)  which 
is  not  fo  at  prefent  :  Whereof  the  Modes  and  Cuftoms  of  the 
times  paft,  compar’d  with  thofe  at  this  day,  are  a  fufficient  evi¬ 
dence.  It  was  honourable  at  Rome  to  burn  dead  Bodies,  and 
(hameful  to  all  others,  (laving  to  the  fingle  family  of  the  Cor - 
min')  to  bury  them.  At  this  day  to  inter  them  is  honourable, 
but  to  burn  them  the  moft  infamous  of  punifhments.  It  was 
in  Lacedaemon  an  honourable  thing  to  fteal  dextroufly  5  and  now 
the  reward  of  the  craftieft  Cut-purfe  is  a  Halter.  One  thing  is 
honeft,  (  i.  e .  feemly  )  in  one  age  (  as  for  Children  to  blufh  ) 
which  is  difhoneft  (  i.  e.  unfeemly  )  in  another ,  (  as  for  old 
Men  to  do  fo.)  Yea,  one  Man  will  fometimes  conftrue  a  thing 
within  the  Point  of  Honour,  which  another  will  not.  And  we 
fometimes  conceive  our  felves  interefièd  in  one  and  the  fame 
thing,  and  fometimes  not.  Moreover,  though  the  Point  of 
Honour  (hould  not  admit  all  thefe  mutation# ,  yet  depending 
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upon  the  imagination  of  another,  there  can  be  nothing  of  reality 
in  it.  And  therefore  the  true  Point  of  Honour  confifts  not  iii 
the  opinion  which  others  have  of  us,but  in  the  exercife  ofhoneft 
and  virtuous  a&ions,  whether  acknowledg’d  for  fuch,  ot  not  $ 
yea,  though  they  be  defpis’d  or  punifti’d,  it  is  fufficient  to  ren¬ 
der  fuch  actions  honourable,  that  the  Confcience  alone  judge  of 
their  goodnefs. 


~  — - - - — - — - - 

CONFERENCE  XX. 

I .  Of  the  Original  of  Fountains.  II.  Whether  1 
there  be  a  commendable  Ambition . 

THe  Firft  faid,  ThatSprings  and  Rivers  come  from  the  Sçà,  0f  the  Origin 
otherwife  it  would  receive  a  great  augmentation  by  the  nalofFoun - 
daily  addition  of  their  ftreams,  if  it  (hould  not  fuffer  an  equal  di-  tains. 
minution  by  their  derivation  from  it.  Therefore  the  Wife-man 
hnth,All  Rivers  go  into  the  Sea,and  the  Sea  is  not  increafed  thereby > 
and  afterwards  they  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came, 
that  they  may  go  forth  again.  Yea,  it  would  be  a  perpetual 
Miracle  if  after  about  fix  thoufand  years  fince  the  Creation  of 
the  World  the  Sea  were  not  grown  bigger  by  all  the  great  Ri¬ 
vers  it  receives,  feeing  the  Danubius  alone,  were  it  ftop’d  but 
during  one  year,  would  be  fufficient  to  drown  all  Europe.  But 
how  can  the  Water,  of  its  own  nature  heavy  and  unaftive,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  the*5ea,  be  carried  up  to  the  higheft  Mountains  ? 

As  we  fee  the  L *  ifere, and  the  Durance, and  other  Rivers,defcend 
from  the  tops  of  the  Alps ,  upon  which  there  are  Lakes  and 
Springs  in  great  number,  as  in  Mont-Cenk ,  Saint  Bernard,  and 
Saint  Godart.  This  proceeds  from  the  gravity  of  the  Earth,  which 
alwayes  inclining  towards  its  own  centre,  bears  upon  the  Sea, 
and  fo  prefiing  upon  the  Water,  caufeth  it  to  rife  up  into  the 
veins  and  paflages  of  the  Earthy  (a  relemblance  whereof  is 
feen  in  Pumps  )  by  which  paflages  it  is  ftrain’d  and  depriv’d  of 
its  faltnefs.  Which  quality  is  eafily  feparable  from  Sea- waters 
for  upon  the  fhores  of  Africa  there  are  pits  of  frefh  W ater,  which 
cannot  come  from  elfewhere.  And  if  Water  mingled  with 
Wine  be  feparated  from  the  fame  by  a  cup  made  of  Ivy  wood, 
why  not  the  faltnefs  of  the  Water  too  >  Thence  alfo  it  is  that 
Springs  retain  the  qualities  of  the  places  through  which  they 
pafs,  having  put  off  thofe  which  they  deriv'd  from  their 

°  TheSecond  faid,  That  the  Waters  are  carried  upwards  by  the 
virtue  of  theCoeleftial  Bodies,  which  attrad  the  fame  without 

any  violence;  it  being  in  a  manner  natural  to  Inferior  Bodies  to 

obey  the  Superior,  and  follow  the  motion  which  they  irtiprels 
upon  them.  Unlefs  we  had  rather  aferibe  this  effeft  to  God^ 
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who  having  for  the  common  good  of  all  the  world  caus’d  the 
Water  in  the  beginning  to  afcend  to  the  higheft  places,  it  hath 
alwayes  follow’d  that  fame  motion  by  natural  confecution  and 
the  fear  of  that  Vacuity.  And  of  this  we  have  a  fmall  inftance 
in  the  experiment  of  Syphons.  ,v  : 

The  Third  faid,  He  conceiv’d,  with  Ariflotle ,  that  Springs  are 
generated  in  cavities  and  large  fpaces  of  the  Middle  Region  of 
the  Earth;,  which  Nature  (who  abhorreth  Vacuity)  fills  with 
Air,  insinuated  thereinto  by  the  pores  and  chinks,  and  condens¬ 
ed  afterwards  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  Earth:  Which  coldnefs  is 
fo  niuch  the  greater  as  that  Region  is  remote  from  all  external 
agents  which  might  alter  it.  This  condenfed  Air  is  refolv’d  into 
drops  of  Water,  and  thefe  drops  foon  after  defending  by  their 
own  weight  into  one  and  the  fame  place,  glide  along  till  they 
meet  with  others  like  themfelves ,  and  fo  give  beginning  to  a 
Springy  For  as  of  many  Springs  uniting  their  ftreams  a  great 
River  is  made,  fo  of  many  drops  of  Water  is  made  a  Spring. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  we  ordinarily  find  Springs  in  Moun-  ' 
tains  and  high  places,as  being  moft  hollow  and  full  of  Air,  which 
becomes  condens'd  and  refolv’d  into  Water  fo  much  the  more 
eafily  as  the  Mountains  are  nearer  the  Middle  Region  of  the 
Air,  apt  by  its  vapourous  quality  to  be  turn’d  into  Water,  as 
well  in  thofe  Cavities  as  in  the  Clouds  >  ‘or  elfe  becaufe  they  are 
moft  expos’d  to  the  coldeft  Winds,  and  ufually  cover’d  with 
Snow.  ,  . 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  there  is  no  transformation  of  Ele¬ 
ments,  and  therefore  Air  cannot  be  turn'd  into  Water.  For 
whereas  we  fee  drops  of  Water  fall  from  the/urface  of  Marble 
'  or  Glafs,  Vis  not  that  the  Air  is  turn’d  into  Water ,  but  this 
moift  Air  is  full  of  damp  vapours,  which  are  nothing  but  Water 
rarifi’d,  and  which  meeting  with  thofe  cold  and  folid  Bodies,  are 
condens’d  and  return’d  po  their  firft  Nature.  Wherefore  the 
Air  is  fo  far  from  being  the  caufe ..of  fo  many  Springs  and 
Rivers  which  water  t,he  Earth,  that  on  the  contrary,  all  the  Air 
in  the  world  (provided  it  fie  not  mm  with  Water)  cannot  make 
fb  much  as  one  drop.  It  i$(  more,  probable  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  when  God  divided  the  Elements  and  the  Waters 
from  the  Waters  which  cover'd  the  whole  furface  of  the  Earth, 
he  gather’d  the  grofTefjt  and  moft  unprofitable  water  into  one 
mais  which  he  called  Sea,  and  dilpetfed  through  the  reft  of  the 
Earth,  the  frefh  Water,  ,mpre  clear  and  pure,  toiervefor  the 
neceffities  of  the  Earth,  Plants,  and  living  Creatures.  Moreover, 
the  Scripture  makes  mention  of  four  «great  Rivers  ilïuing  out  of 
the  terreftrial  Paradife ,  and  a  Fountain  in  the  middle  of  it 
which  water’d  the  whole  furface  pf  the  Earth  from  the  Creation! 
It  not  being  poffible  that  Air  refolv’d  into  Water  could  make 
lo  great  a  quantity  of  waters  in  fo  little  time. 

The  Fifth  added.  That  thofe  Waters  would  foon  bedry’d  up 
without  a  new  production,  for  which  Nature  hath  provided 
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by  Rain,  which  falling  upon  the  Earth  is  gather’d  together  in 
Subterraneous  Cavernes  5  which  are  as  fo  many  Refer  vers  for 
Springs,  according  to Seneca  s  opinion*  Thisisprovd,  1.  Be- 
caufe  in  places  where  it  rains  not,  as  in  the  Delarts  of  Arabia  and 
Æthiopia ,  there  is  fcarce  any  Springs  5  on  the  other  fide,  they 
are  very  frequent  in  Europe  which  aboundeth  with  rain.  2.  Wa¬ 
ters  are  very  low  in  Summer  when  it  rains  but  little  5  and  in 
Winter  fo  high  that  they  overflow  their  banks ,  becaufe  the 
feafon  is  pluvious.  3.  Hence  it  is  that  mod  Rivers  and  Springs 
break  forth  at  the  foot  of  Mountains,  as  being  but  the  rain  water 
defeended  thither  from  their  tops.  . ... 

The  Sixth  faid,  That  it  is  true  that  Rivers  are  increafed  by 
Rain,  but  yet  have  not  their  original  from  it.  For  were  it  fo, 
then  in  great  droughts  our  Rivers  would  be  dry  d  up  as  well  as 
the  Brooks.  As  for  Springs,  they  aré  not  fo  much  as  Increas’d  by 
Rain  5  for  we  fee  by  experience,  that  it  goes  no  deeper  into  the 
earth  then  fovea  or  eight  feët.  On  the  contrary,  the  deeper  you 
dig,  the  mote  Springs  you  meet  with.Nor  is  the  Air,in  my  judge¬ 
ment,  the  caufe  thereof,  there  being  no  probability  that  there 
is  under  the  earth  cavernes  fo  fpacious  and  full  of  Air  fufficienc 
to  make  fo  great  a’ quantity  of  Water}  fince  there  needs  ten 
times  as  much  Air  as  Water  to  produce  it.  Neither  can  the  Sea 
be  the  caufe  of  Springs}  fince,  according  to  the  Maxime  of  Hy¬ 
draulic^  Water  cannot  afeend  higher  the  place  of  its  original, 
but  if  Springs  were  from  the  Sea,  then  they  could  not  be  higher 
then  the  level  thereof}  and  we  fhould  foe  none  upon  the  tops  of 
Mountain  s.Now  that  the  Sea  lies  lower  then  Springs  and  Rivers, 
is  apparent,  becaufo  they  defeend  all  thitherwards. 

The  Seventh  faid,  That  Waters  coming  from  the  Sea,  and  gli¬ 
ding  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  meet  with  Subterranean  Fires, 
which  are  there  in  great  quantity,  whereby  they  are  heated  and 
refolv’d  into  Vapours.  Thefo  Vapours  compos’d  of  Water  and 
Fire,mounting  upwards ,meet  fome  Rocks  or  other  folid  Bodies, 
againft  which  they  flick  and  are  return  d  into  Water  }  the  Fire 
which  was  in  them  efoaping  through  the  Pores  of  thofo  Bodies, 
the  Water  trickles  forth  by  the  clefts  and  crevi'fles  of  the  Rocks, 
or  other  doping  places. 

The  Eighth  faid.  That  as  Art  can  draw  forth  Water  by  De- 
ft  illation,  Expreflion,  and  other  wayes  taught  by  Chymiftrie, 
fo  by  ftronger  realon  Nature  dannot  want  wayes  to  do  the  fame, 
and  poffibiy  in  divers  forts,  according  to  the  various  difpofition 
of  places,  and  of  the  matter  which  fhe  employes  to  thatufe. 

Upon  the  Second  Subject  it  was  faid.  That  theie  is  fome  cor- 
relpondence  between  the  two  Queftions }  for  as  W^atei  ierves  for  any 

a  Medium  of  Union  in  natural  Compofition  }  fo  Ambition  ftrves  Ambition 
to  la  miliar  ifo  pains  and  dingers  in  gr  eat  enterprizes.  For  it  commendable . 
makes  Children  ftriveto  get  credit  in  little  exercifes }  and  Men 

think  nothing  fo  high  but  may  be  foar’d  to  by  the  wings  of  Am- 
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bition.  Juvenal  indeed  gives  Wings  to  neceffity,  when  he  faith, 

A  Hungry  Greeks  will  jly  up  to  Heaven  if  they  command  him  ;  and 
Virgil  fa\th0  Fear  Adds  Wings  to  the  heels  of  theterrifJd:y  but  thofe 
of  Ambition  are  much  more  frequent  in  our  LanguagefTis  true. 
Ambition  may  many  times  beat  and  ftretch  forth  its  Wings,  but 
can  no  more  exalt  it  felf.  into  the  Air  then  the  Eftrich.  Some¬ 
times  it  foars  too  high3  as  Icarus  à id,  and  fo  near  the  light  that 
it  is  burnt  therein  like  Flyes.  For  the  ambitious  ufually  mounts 
up  With  might  and  main3but  thinks  not  how  he  fhall  came  down 
again.  This  Paffion  is  fo  envious,  that  it  makes  thofe  pofiefs’d 
therewith  hate  all  like  themfelves,  and  juftle  them  to  put  them 
behind.  Yea,  it  is  fo  eager  that  it  meets  few  obftacles  which 
yield  not  to  its  exorbitant  pertinacy  5  infomuchthat  it  caufeth 
Men  to  do  contrary  to  do  what  they  pretend,  and  fhamefully 
to  obey  fome,  that  they  may  get  the  command  over  others.  The 
importunatenefs  of  Ambition  is  proof  againft  all  check  or  denyal, 
and  the  ambitious  is  like  the  Clot-burr,  which  once  faftned  upon 
the  clothes  is  not  eafily  fhaken  off.  When  he  is  once  near  the 
Court,  neither  affronts  nor  other  rubs  can  readily  repell  hi  in 
thence.  And  becaufe  his  Effence  confifts  in  appearance  ,  he 
many  times  wears  his  Lands  upon  his  back  5  and  if  he  cannot 
at  once  pride  himfelf  in  his  Table,  his  Clothes,  and  his  Train, 
yet  he  will  rather  fhew  the  body  of  a  Spaniard ,  then  the  belly  of 
a  Swifs.  At  his  coming  abroad,  he  oftentimes  picks  his  teeth 
while  his  gutts  grumble,  he  feeds  upon  aiery  viands.  When  he 
ha’s  been  fo  lucky  as  to  fnap  fome  office,  before  he  ha’s  warm’d 
the  place  ,  his  defires  are  gaping  after  another:  He  looks  upon 
the  firft  but  as  a  ftep  to  a  fécond,  and  thinks  himfelf  ftili  to  low.if 
he  be  not  upon  the  higheft  round  of  the  ladder  $  where  he  needs 
a  good  Brain  left  he  lofe  his  judgement, ancl  where  it  is  as  hard  to 
ftand,  as  ’tis  impoffible  to  afcend,  and  fhameful  to  defcend. 
Others  obferving.  That  Honour  is  like  a  fjhadow ,  which  flyes 
from  its  purfuers,  and  follows  thofe  that  flié  it ,  have  indeed  no 
lefs  Ambition  then  the  former,  (Tori  know  no  condition,  how 
private  foever,that  is  free  from  it)  but  they  artificially  conceal  it  5 
like  thofe  who  carry  a  dark  Lanthorn  in  the  night,  they  have  no 
lefs  fire  then  others,  but  Taey  hide  it  better.  They  are  like 
Thieves  that  (hooe  their  Horfes  the  wrong  way,  that  they  may 
feem  by  their  fteps  to  come  from  the  place  whither  they  are 
going  }  or  elfe  like  thofe  who  hunt  the  Hyena.  This  Beaft  loves 
the  voice  of  Man  fo  much  tha't  (he  trufts  in  it  0  and  (  fay  the 
HiftoriansJ  fhe  underftands  it  fo  well,  that  when  the  Hunters 
would  take  her,  they  muft  cry,  I  will  not  have  her,  I  will  not 
have  her.  But  when  once  they  have  obtain’d  the  Honour  at 
which  they  thus  aim ’d,by  contrary  pretenfions,  they  fhew  Effici¬ 
ently  that  they  defir’d  it. 

The  Second  faid.  That  Ambition  is  a  defire  of  exalting  our 
felves,  and  over-topping  the  common  fort.  TheObjeâ:  of  it 
is  Honour ,  in  the  purfuite  of  which  three  things  are  confidcr’d  5 

namely. 
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namelv,  the  Mediocrity,  the  Excef,  and  the  Defetf.  The  Medi- 
ocrit/is  call’d  Magnanimity,  or  greatnefs  of  Courage^  by  which 
we  feek  the  great  Honours  which  we  merit.  The  Excels  is  called 
Vanity,  when  we  purfue- great  dignities  which  wedeferve  not. 
The  Defeft  is  called  Vnfilanimity ,  when  a  Man  hath  fo  little  Spi¬ 
rit  that  he  deprives  himfelf  of  Honours,  though  he  is  worthy  of 
them.  Now  as  Liberality  aufwers,  to  Magnificence ,  fo  to  Magna - 
nirnity  anfwers  another  Virtue  which  hath  no  name  in  Arifiotle, 
and  differs  from  it  but  in  degree.  For  that  hath  regard  to  great 
Honours,  and  this  to  moderate  j  and,  as  all  otner  \  irtues,  it 
hath  its  two  vicious  Extremes, its  Excefs, which  is  call’d  Ambition , 
and  its  Defefr,  which  is  want  of  Ambition.  Moreover,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  Ambition.  One  which  is  bounded  within  the  limits 
Of  each  condition,  whereby  every  one  defires  to  become  perfect 
in  his  Art,  and  to  excell  others  of  the  fame  condition  5  which  is 
very  laudable,  and  argues  that  he  whom  it  pofiefies  hathfome- 
thing  more  excellent  in  him  then  the  vulgar.  The  Other  is  that 
which  carries  us  to  Honours,  which  greatly  exceed  the  bounds 
of  our  condition,  and  are  not  due  to  us.  Tnis  isyer^blameable 
and  dangerous,  becaufe  it  caufes  great  .confufion  in  Mens  Minds, 
and  consequently  in  States-  t  or  what  is  more  abfiud,  then  for 
a  Citizen  to  ad  a  Gentleman,  or  a  Gentleman  a  Prince  ?  Yea, 
even  this  îaft ought  to  fet  bounds  to  his  Ambition. 

The  Third  added,  That  things  are  to  be  }udg  d  of  by  their 
Effects  *  and  we  fee  moft  of  the  miichiefs  which  come  to  pafs  now 
in  the  World  are  caus’d  by  the  Ambition  of  thofe  who  weary 
of  their  condition,  in  which  if  they  continu’d  they  would  be 
happv  by  all  means  feek  after  others  which  feem  higher  :  Am¬ 
bition  making  them  prefer  before  the  good  which  they  know  an 
evil  which  they  know  not;  becaufe  this Paffion  teprefents the 
fame  to  them  under  the  femblance  of  a  greater  good.  Where¬ 
fore  the  Julian  Law  was  introduc’d  with  good  reafon,  to  check 

and  moderate  this  exorbitant  appetite  of  Honours. 

The  Fourth  faid,That  indeed  extreme  and  immoderate  Am¬ 
bition  is  a  perpetual  rack  and  torture  to  the  Soul,  and  begets  an 
H  vdropick  Thirft  in  it,  which  all  thewatersoftheWorldcannoc 
al]ay  But  that  which  is  moderate,  in  my  judgement,  is  not 
onely  unblameable,  but  very  praife-worthy  ;  face  it  is  a  delire 

of  rerfeaion,  and' never  any  perfon  was  ambitious  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  but  he  was  either  virtuous,  or  in  the  way  to  be  fo.  ■  f  or  this 
Ambition  proceeds  from  a  defire  of  glory ,  and  being  accounted 
better. greater, and  wifer  then  others  >  and  it  is  grounded  upon  the 
knowledge  we  have,  and  would  derive  to  others  of  our  peculiar 
merit.  And  though  the  Man  be  not  virtuous,  yet  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  proper  to  render  him  fo  then  fuch  Ambition,  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  fpursto  encourage  a  weft-temper  d  Soul 
to  Virtue.  ’Tis  an  Inftrument  that  fmooths  all  its  rough  paths. 
•Tis  a  flame  that  enkindles  generous  purpofes  in  the  Sou  to  lui - 
mount  all  kinds  of  obftacles.  Would  you  fee  its  excellence 


Compare  this  Ambition,  from  whence  fprang  thofe  brave 
thoughts  which  brought  fo  great  glory  to  Alexander ,  Cœfar ,  and 
all  thofe  other  Heroes  of  Antiquity  ,with  the  fhameful  (loth  of  the 
infamous  Sardanapalus^Heliogabalus^  and  other  Epicures  buried 
in  the  ordures  of  their  vices,for  want  of  this  noble  defire  of  glory* 
But  it  is  moft  remarkable,  in  reference  to  Ambition,  that  they 
who  blame  it  are  thcmfelves  ambitious  5  for  they  do  fo ,  onely 
to  oftentate  themfelves  5  and  they  who  have  written  Books 
againft  Vaimglory,have  yet  fet  their  Names  in  the  frontif-piece  5 
and  wherefore,  but  to  be  talk’d  of? 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  the  Goodnefs  or  Badnefsof  all  Adions, 
depending  onely  upon  their  good  or  bad  End,it  muft  be  affirmed 
likewifè, concerning  Ambition,  that  it  is  blameable  or  commend¬ 
able  5  according  as  he  who  feeketh  Honours  hath  an  honeft  or 
difhoneft  End ,  and  purfues  the  fame  by  lawful  cr  oblique 
courfes. 

The  Sixth  faid,  Tt  is  fo  true  that  there  is  a  laudable  Ambition, 
that  not  ouely  all  that  is  rare  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  alio  all  the 
braveft  Heroick  Adions  owe  their  being  to  it.  Tis  one  of  the 
moft  commendable  Virtues  naturall  to  Man,  and  infeparable 
from  a  gallant  Spirit  $  It  is  fo  much  the  more  excellent,  in  that 
it  hath  for  its  Objed  the  moft  excellent  of  all  external  Goods, 
namely.  Honour,  which  Men  offer  to  God,  as  the  moft  precious 
thing  they  have,  and  which  Legiflators  (finding  nothing  more 
valuable)  propofe  for  the  guerdon  of  Virtre.  This  may  ferve 
to  explain  what  is  commonly  faid.  That  Virtue  is  a  reward  to  it 
felf  :  Legiflators  having  determin'd  that  Virtuous  Men  fhould 
find  the  recompence  of  their  brave  Adions,  in  that  noble  defire 
of  the  glory  which  they  deferve.  So  that  he  is  no  lefs  blameable 
who  deferving  Honours  and  Dignities,  and  being  able  to  fup- 
port  and  exercife  them  worthily  and  profitably  to  the  publick, 
doth  not  feek  them  ,  then  he  that  drives  for  them  and  is  un^ 
worthy  thereof.  Yea ,  the  former  feems  to  me  much  more 
bîame-worthy  then  the  latter,  whofe  Ambition,  though  immo¬ 
derate,  denotes  greatnefs  of  Spirit}  whereas  the  former,  too 
much  diftrufting  himfelf,  and  not  daring  to  attain  or  reach  forth 
his  hand  to  what  appertains  by  right  unto  him, fhews  abundantly 
the  lownefs  of  his  Mind,  or  the  little  account  he  makes  of  Virtue, 
by  fleighting  Honour  which  is  thefhadow  and  reward  of  it,  and 
depriving  himfelf  of  the  means  to  perform  Virtuous  Adions, 
which  he  may  better  exercife  in  Offices  and  Dignities  then  in  a 
private  life  :  And  which  is  more,  he  fets  a  pernicious  example 
to  his  fellow-citizens  to  negled  that  Recompence  of  Virtue, 
which  cofts  the  State  lefs  then  any  other. 
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CONFERENCE  XXI. 

I.  Of  Dreams.  1 1.  Why  Men  are  rather  inclin’d 

to  Vice  then  Virtue . 

IT  is  no  wonder  that  Men  feek  the  interpretation  of  Dreams.  i. 

For  having  from  all  times  bent  their  Minds  to  forefee  the  Fu-  Of  Vremst 
ture,  ('as  the  Defire  of  becoming  like  God  by  the  Faculty  of  Di¬ 
vining  hath  been  tranfmitted  from,  the  FirftMànto  all  hisPo- 
fterity^)  it  feems  the  Images  of  things  prefented  to  them  in  the 
night  are  unprofitable  to  any  other  end  befides  this.  And  truly 
fince  the  higheft  pitch  of  every  Faculty  confifts  in  Divination, 
and  the  Holy  Scripture  hath  nothing  To  wonderful  as  its  Prophe¬ 
cies  5  Phyfick,nothing  fo  admirable  as  the  ProgUoftication  of  dif- 
eafes  5  Civil  Law,  then  the  Refolution  of  the  good  or  bad  fuccefs 
of  an  Affair  ^  Yea,  fince  the  inextinguifhable  third  after  the  Fu¬ 
ture  hath  indued  all  Ethnick  Antiquity  to  feed  Fowls  for  Au¬ 
gury,  to  immolate  Sacrifices  for  prefaging  their  good  or  bad 
Fortune  5'  there  is  fome  ground  to  pardon  them  and  all  others 
who  feek  fome  glimmerings  of  the  future  in  Dreams.  I  conceive, 
the  mod  Incredulous,  reading  in  the  Scripture  that  feven  lean 
kine  devouring  To  many  fat  ones  prefag’d  feven  years  Famine 
which  confum’d  all  the  flore  of  feven  other  fertile  years  5  and 
moreover,  the  truth  confirm’d  by  the  event  of  , the  Dreams  ot  lo 
many  others ,  cannot  but  have  them  in  fome  reverence.  ®ut 
the  other  fide,  when  every  one  confiders  how  many  Phancies 
come  into  our  heads  in  deep,  both  Tick  and  well,the  truth' where¬ 
of  is  fo  rare  that  it  may  be  compar’d  to  that  of  Almanacks, 
which  fetting  down  all  forts  ofweather,  fometimes  happen  right 
upon  one$  or  to  thofé  bad  Archers,  who  (hooting  all  day  long, 
glory  if  they  once  hit  the  mark  5  he  prelèntlÿ  concludes  that 
creditis  notlightly  to  be  given  to  them.  Wherefore  I  think  after 
explication  how  Dreams  are  caufed,  it  will  be  fit  to  examine 
whether  there  be  any  connexion  or  affinity  between  the  things 
which  we  dream  and  thole  \  ~:eh  are  to  come  to  pafs,  as  there 
was  between  the  Ægyptia.  MKjoglyph'xks  which  the  thingsfig- 
nifi’d  by  them ,  and  as  there  is  at  this  day  in  the  Charters  ot 
China. and  in  the  Signatures  obferv’d  by  fome  Phyfitians  bet  ween 
fome  Plan  ts  and  the  Parts  or  Difeafes  to  which  they  are  proper. 

:  For  it  is  not  without  fome  hidden  reafon ,  that  Experience  hath  ■ 
caus’d  fo  many  perfons  to  take  notice  ,  that  as  (for  example) 

Death  and  Marriage  make  a  great  ftir  and  alteration  in  the  houle 
where  they  happen,  fo  the  one  is  ufually  the  mdicatour  of  the 
other  ;  that  becaufe  the  Hen  makes  a  cry  when  (he  layes  her 
Eggs,  from  whence  is  produc’d  a  Chicken  that  cry  es  too,  t-'y 
fore  Eggs  fignifie  brawlsor  quarrels;  that  Peârls  fignifie  Tears, 

becaufe  they  refemble  them  ;  that  as  the  Serpent  is  alwayes  nu 
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chievous,  and  moves  along  with  little  noife,  fo  he  denotes  fecret 
Enemies  3  and  the  cutting  off  his  head ,  the  getting  the  better 
of  one’s  Enemies  5  that  as  our  Teeth  are  not  pluck’d  out  without 
pain.)  fo  to  dream  that  they  fallout,  prefigures  the  death  of  a 
Relation  3  and  other  fuch  things  which  cannot  be  number’d 
but  by  a  Calepine ,  much  lels  the  interpretation  thereof  un¬ 
folded.  1  ,  .  \  I 

The  Second  faid  That  Dreams  are  caus’d  by  the  fifing  of 
vapours  from  the  Stomack  to  the  Brain,  by  whofe  coldnefs  they 
are  condens’d  3  and  then  falling  like  a  gentle  dew  upon  the 
Nerves,  and  flopping  the  paffages  by  which  the  Animal  Spirits 
iffoe  to  the  outward  fentes ,  the  fpecies  ofobjeds  which  we  re¬ 
ceiv’d  awake,  and  were  then  confus’d  and  agitated  by  heat, 
fettle  by  little  and  little,  and  become  as  clearly  difeern’d  as 
when  we  were  awake  :  Or  elfe,  our  Imagination ,  which  (as 
Arifiotle  faith)  is  like  a  Painter  who  makes  a  mixture  of  divers 
colours)  joyning  feveral  of  thofe  fpecies  together,  formes  chi¬ 
mera's  and  other  ftrange  images  which  have  no  antitype  in  Na¬ 
ture.  Juft  as  a  Child  drawing  accidentally  certain  Letters  out 
of  a  heap  mingled  together,  joynes  them  and  formes  words  of 
them  which  have  no  fenfe.  And  as  dirty  or  ftirred  watçrs  doth 
not  reprefent  any  Image ,  or  very  badly  3  fo  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  being  embroil’d  and  agitated  by  the  grofs  fumes  of  the  meat 
which  arife  after  the  firft  fleep,reprefents  ill,or  not  at  all,the  ima¬ 
ges  of  things  which  it  hath  in  it  felf.  Hence  it  is  that  Drunkards 
and  Children  dream  little  or  not  at  all ,  and  that  the  Dreams  of 
the  firft  part  of  the  night  are  turbulent,  and  thofe  of  the  morning 
more  tranquil  and  quiet,  to  which  alone  therefore  credit  is  to  be 
given.  So  that  Interpreters  of  Dreams  account  the  fame  nearer 
or  farther  from  their  Effed,  according  as  they  more  or  lefs  ap¬ 
proach  the  day-break. 

The  Third  faid.  That  Dreams  are  different  according  to  the 
different  Caufes  whence  they  proceed  3  which  are  either  within 
us  or  without  us.  That  which  is  within  us  is  either  Natural,  or 
Animal ,  or  Moral  3  from  which  arife  three  different  kinds  of 
Dreams.  .The  Natural  are  ufually  fuitable  to  the  complexion  of 
the  Body,  and  conftitution  of  Humours.  Thus  the  Bilious  or 
Cholerick,  dreams  of  fire  and  (laughter  :  The  Pituitous,  or 
Flegmatick  dreams  that  he  is  fwimming,fi(hing,or  falling  :  The 
Melancholy  fees  fed  and  difmal  things  in  his  lleep  :  The  San¬ 
guine  hath  pleafures  and  jollities  in  his  Phancy.  The  Animal 
proceed  from  our  ordinary  employments,  and  caufe  the  adions 
or  thoughts  of  the  day  to  be  reprefented  again  to  the  Imaginati¬ 
on  in  the  night.  The  Moral  follow  the  good  or  bad  inclinations 
of  every  one.  Thus  the  Voluptuous  perfon  dreams  of  Delights, 
and  the  Ambitious  of  Honours.  The  external  caufe  of  Dreams 
is  either  God  or  Angels, and  thefe  either  good  or  bad  3  and  they 
either  imprint  new  (pecfes  upon  the  Phancy,  or  dilpofe  thole 
which  are  in  it  before,  fo  as  thereby  to  advertife  us  of  things 
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which  concern  us.  Thefe  alone,  in  my  opinion,  are  thole  that 
are  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  belides  thefe  caufes  of  Dreams,  there 
are  alfo  fome  corporeal  caufes,  as  the  temper  of  the  Air,  or  the 
conftitution  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  nature  of  places  }  to  which 
is  to  be  refer’d  the  relation  of  Ammiantts  Marcellinus ,  That  the 
Atlantic!^  people  have  no  Dreams  3  as  alfo  the  common  report* 
that  they  who  lay  Lawrel-leaves  under  their  heads  when  they 
go  to  deep  have  true  Dreams  5  together  with  the  Obfervation 
of  Arijlotle,  that  if  a  Candle  caft  the  lead  glimpfe  before  the 
Eyes  of  fuch  as  ar£  a  deep,  or  a  little  noife  be  made  near  them, 
they  will  dream  that  they  fee  Lightning  and  hear  Thunder  5  it 
being  proper  to  the  Soul  when  we  are  a  deep  to  make  an  Ele¬ 
phant  of  a  Flie. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  the  chief  inquiry  in  this  matter,  is,  How 
any  Dreams  can  lignifie  that  which  is  Future, and  what  connexion 
there  is  between  the  figures  which  Dreams  reprefent  to  us,  and 
the  thing  lignifi’d  to  us  by  them.  For  it  is  certain,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  Dreams  have  fome  affinity  and  conformity  with  our 
Temper*  This  with  our  Manners  } our  Manners  with  our  Attions  , 
and  finally,  our  Aftions  with  the  Accidents  which  betide  us. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  according  to  this  leries,  Dreams  have 
fome  great  correspondence  with  thole  Accidents.  For  the  Soul, 
which  knows  our  Temper,  and  by  neceffary  fequel  our  Manners 
and  Actions,  beholds  in  thofe  three  together  the  Accidents  of  our 
Life  }  which  are  annex'd,  reprefented,  and  contained  potentially 
in  them,  as  Fruits  and  Trees  are  in  Flowers  and  Seeds.  But  as 
Flowers  and  Seeds  are  very  different  in  Figure  from  the  Fruits 
and  Trees  which  they  produce  ,  fo  the  Charaffers  of  the  Acci¬ 
dents  of  our  Life  being  contained,  or  rather  produced  by  our 
Temper,  our  Manners  and  Actions  are  reprefented  to  the  Soul 
under  the  various  fpecies  of  things  which  are  to  befall  us  >  be- 
caufe  being  linked  by  a  (freight  bond  to  this  corporeal  mais,  it 
cannot  judge  before-hand  of  things  to  come,  nor  admonilh  us 
thereof  but  by  the  reprefentation  of  certain  Images  which  we 
have  fome  relemblance  and  agreement  with  thofe  Accidents. 

Thefe  Images  are  different  in  all  Men,  according  to  their  feveral 
Sympathies  and  Antipathies,  Averfions  and  Complacencies,  or 
according  to  the  different  beliefs  which  we  have  taken  up  by  a 
ftrong  Imagination,  or  byhear-fay,  that  fuch  or  fuch  Figures 
reprefented  in  a  Dream  lignifie  fuch  or  fuch  things.  F  or  in  this 
cafe, the  Soul  conjefturing  by  thofe  impreffions  which  are  found 
in  our. Temper,  is  conftrain  d  to  reprefent  the  fame  to  us  by  the 
Images  which  our  Imagination  firft  admitted  and  apprehended 
either  as  unfortunate,  or  lucky  ana  of  good  Augury.  But  ii 
there  be  any  Dreams  which  prelage  to  us  Accidents  purely  for 
tuitous,  and  wholly  remote  from  our  Temper,  Manners,  and 
Affions,  they  depend  upon  another  Caufe.  .  . 

The  Sixth  faid.  That  as  during  Deep  the  Animal  and  inferior 
-  S  part 
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part  oi  Man  performs  its  office  beft,  concoding  the  nourilhment 
more  fuccesfally  5  fo  his  fuperior  part  being  then  Ç  according 
as  Trifntegijius  faith)  more  loofe  and  unlinked  from  the  Body ,ads 
more  perfedly  then  during  the  time  we  are  awake.  For  being 
free'd  and  loofned  from  the  fenfes  and  corporeal  affedions,  it 
hath  more  particular  converfe  with  God  and  Angels,  and  re¬ 
ceives  from  all  parts  intelligence  of  things  in  agitation.  And,  ac-  ^  ' 
cording  to  Anaxagoras,  all  things  bear  the  Image  one  of  ano¬ 
ther  $  whence,  if  there  be  any  effed  in  Nature  which  is  known 
in  its  caufe,  as  a  tempeft  in  the  Sea,  a  Murder  in  the  Woods,  a 
Robbery  or  other  accident  upon  the  High-way  5  the  Power, 
which  is  to  be  the  original  thereof,  fends  a  Copy  and  Image  of 
the  fame  into  the  Soul. 

The  Seventh  faid,  That  he  as  little  believ’d  that  the  Species 
and  Images  of  things  come  to  the  Soul,  as  that  the  Soul  goes 
forth  to  feek  them  during  deep,  roving  and  wandring  about  the 
world,  as  it  is  reported  of  the  Soul  of  Hermotimus  the  Clazomc - 
nian.  Ariftotle  indeed  faith,  that  there  are  feme  fubtile  natures 
which  feern  to  have  fome  pre-fcience  of  what  is  to  come ,  but  I 
think  it  furpaffeth  the  reach  of  the  Humane  Soul ,  which  being 
unable  to  know  why  a  Tree  produceth  rather  fuch  a  Fruit  then 
another,  can  much  lefs  know  why  thofe  fpecies  are  determin’d, 
rather  to  lignifie  one  thing  then  another. 

The  Eighth  faid.  He  could  not  commend  the  fuperftitious 
curiofity  of  thofe  who  feek  the  explication  of  Dreams,  fince 
God  forbids  exprefly  in  the  Law  to  oblerve  them  5  and  the 
Wife-man  aflures  us,  that  they  have  caus’d  many  tofcumble 
and  fall.  And  why  Ihould  the  things  which  we  fancy  in  the 
night  have  more  lignification  then  if  we  imagin’d  them  in  th^ 
day?  For  Example,  If  one  dream  in  the  night  that  heflyes,  is 
there  any  more  reafon  to  conjecture  from  thence  that  he  (hall 
arifeto  greatnefs,  then  if  the  thought  of  flying  had  come  into  his 
Mind  in  the  day  time  $  with  which  in  the  dayesof  our  Fathers 
an  Italian  had  fo  ill  luccefs,  having  broken  his  neck  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  flie  from  the  top  of  the  Tower  De  Nejje  in  this  City  ©  a  fair 
Example  not  to  mount  fo  high. 

’  ( 

Upon  the  Second  Point,  it  was  faid.  That  our  Inclinations 
wh  Men  are  tend  rather  to  Vice  then  to  Virtue,  becaufe  Delight  is  alwayes 
rather  in-  concomitant  to  Vice,  as  Honefty  is  to  Virtue.  Now  Delight 
clin  d  to  vice  being  more  facile,  and  honefty  more  laborious,  therefore  we 
then  to  Virtue  f0p0W  rather  the  former  then  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  Prefent 
hath  more  power  to  move  our  Inclinations ,  becaufe  it  is  nearer 
then  the  Future,  which  as  yet  is  nothing.  Now  Delight  is 
accounted  as  prefent  in  a  Vicious  Adion,  and  the  reward  of 
Virtue  is  look’d  upon  as  a  far  off  and  in  futurity.  Whence  Vice 
'  bears  a  greater  ftroke  with  us  then  Virtue.  If  it  be  objeded 

that  a  Virtuous  Adion  hath  alwayes  ité  reward  infeparable,  be¬ 
caufe  Virtue  is  a  Recompenceto  it  ielf  5  Ianfwer,  that  this  is 
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not  found  true,  but  by  a  refle&ionand  ratiocination  of  the  Mindly 
which  hath  little  correfpondence  with  our  grofs  fenfes  i  and 
therefore  this  recompence,  which  is  onely  in  the  Mind,  doth  not 
gratifie  us  fo  much  as  the  pleafures  of  the  Body,which  have  a  per-* 
fed  correfpondence  with  our  corporeal  fenfes  by  whom  the  fame 
are  gufted  in  their  full  latitude.But  why  doth  Vice  feem  fo  agree¬ 
able  to  us,  being  of  its  own  nature  fo  deformed  ?  I  anfwer,  that 
it  was  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  accompanied  and  fweetned 
with  Pleafure  5  otherwife  the  efchewing  of  Evil,  ond  the  purfu- 
ing  of  Virtue,  would  not  have  been  meritorious,  becaule  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  therein.  Moreover,  Nature  hath 
been  forc’d  to  feafon  the  Adions  of  Life  with  Pleafure,  left  they 
lhould  become  indifferent  and  negleded  by  us.  Now  Vice  is 
onely  an  Exceffive  or  Exorbitant  exercifing  of  the  Adions  of 
Life  which  are  agreeable  to  us  5  And  Virtues  are  the  Rules  and 
Moderators  of  the  fame  Adions.  But  why  are  not  we  contented 
with  a  Mediocrity  of  thofe  Adions  ?  Tis  becaufe  Life  confifts  in 
Adfcn,  which  is  the  more  fuch,  when  it  is  extended  to  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  itsadivity,  andownes  no  bounds  to  re- 
ftrain  its  liberty. 

The  Second  faid.  All  would  be  more  inclin’d  to  Virtue 
then  to  Vice,  were  it  confiderd  in  it  felf,  there  being  no 
Man  fo  deprav’d  but  defires  to  be  virtuous.  The  covetous  had 
rather  be  virtuous  and  have  wealth ,  then  be  rich  without 
Virtue.  But  its  difficulty,the  companion  of  all  excellent  things, 
is  the  caufe  that  we  decline  it.  And  we  judge  this  difficulty  the 
greater,  for  that  our  Pafiions  carry  the  natural  and  laudable  in¬ 
clinations  of  our  Soul  to  Vice,  which  is  much  more  familiar  and 
facile  to  them  then  Virtue.  Wherefore  Arifiotle  faith,  all  Men 
admit  this  General  Propofition,  That  Virtue  ought  to  be  follow'd  3 
But  they  fail  altogether  in  the  particulars  of  it.  Befides,  Man  is 
able  to  do  nothing  without  the  Miniftry  of  his  Senles  3  and  when, 
in  fpight  of  difficulties,  he  raifes  himfelf  to  fome  Virtuous  Adion, 
prefently  the  Senfitive  appetite  répugnés  againft  it  3  and  as  many 
inferior  Faculties  as  he  hath,  they  are  fo  many  rebellious  and 
mutinous  Subjeds,  who  refufe  to  obey  the  Command  of  their 
Sovereign.  This  Inteftine  Warr  was  brought  upon  Man  as  a 
punifhment  for  his  firft  fin  5  ever  fince  which,  Reafin ,  which 
abfolutely  rul’d  over  the  Senfitive  Appetite,  hath  been  counter¬ 
check^  and  maft’red  by  it. 

The  Third  faid.  As  there  are  a  thoufand  wayes  of  ftraying  and 
erring  from  the  mark,  and  butone,and  that  a  ftrait,  line  to  attain 
it  5  fo  it  is’poffible  to  exceed  or  be  deficient  in  Virtue  infinite 
wayes,  but  there  is  onely  one  point  to  acquire  its  Me¬ 
diocrity. 

The  Fourth  affirmed.  That  the  way  of  Vice  being  more  fpa- 
cious  then  that  of  Virtue,  yea.  Evil  ( according  to  Vythagorar) 
infinite,  and  Good  bounded  3  it  follows  that  there  are  infinite¬ 
ly  more  Vices  then  Virtues  3  and  therefore  is  nottobewonr 
v  S  2  dered 
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dfered  if  there  be  more  vicious  perfoiis  then  virtuous. 

The  Fifth  faid,  We  are  not  to  feek  the  caufe  of  our  vicious 
inclinations  other  where  then  within  our  felves  $  it  being  de¬ 
riv’d  from  the  ftru&ure  and  compofition  of  our  Bodies.  For 
he  who  hath  not  what  to  eat,  and  wherewith  to  defend  himfelf 
from  cold,  or  who  fears  diftrefs,  finds  the  feeds  of  theft  in  his  na¬ 
tural,  inclination  of  felf-preiervation.  The  fame  Fear  makes 
him  become  covetous.  When  any  thing  obftructs  the  accom- 
plifhing  of  his  wilhes,  if  he  be  weak,  he  becomes  fad  thereupon  , 
if  ftrong,  he  falls  into  Choler.  This  Pafiion  leads  him  to  re¬ 
venge,  the  height  of  whole  violence  is  Murther.  If  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  thereof  be  free  to  him,  the  pleafure  which  he  takes  therein 
produceth  Luxury  and  debaucheries  and  thus  tis  with  all 
Vices.  On  the  contrary,  poor  Virtue  meets  with  nothing  in  us 
but  oppofition  :  The  Stomack,  the  Inteftines,  and  all  the  natural 
parts  revolt  againft  Temperance  and  Continence  :  The  Chole- 
rick  Humour  fights  againft  Clemency  :  Covetoufnefs  inciteth 
to  Injuftice  3  the  Comparifon  of  our  condition  with  thaidlDf 
our  betters,  to  Ambition  and  Envy  5  with  that  of  our  Inferi¬ 
ors,  to  Pride  and  Difdain.  In  brief,  Virtue  finds  nothing  in 
us  that  makes  for  her  intereft,  which  feems  to  me  the  reafon  why 
it  is  Ids  familiar  to  us  then  Vice.  :  o  •»  r  ,  -/rf  :  u  -  .-j 
The  Sixth  faid,  No  perfon  is  either  vicious  or  virtuous  of  his 
own  nature,  but  he  becomes  fo  by  Inftru&ion  and  Cuftome. 
JnftrU&ion  is  fo  powerful,  that  it  makes  even  Beafts  capable  of 
Difcipline.  Cuftome  is  of  inch  influence,  that  it  is  rightly 
term’d  an  other  nature.  Wherefore  our  being  rather  vicious 
then  virtuous,  is  not  from  any  natural  inclination.  .  For,  on  the 
contrary  ,  we  have  the  feeds  and  fparks  of  Virtue  within  us  5  and 
I  almoft  believe,  with  Plato^  that  when  Men  become  vicious,  it 
is  by  force  and  againft  their  nature.  But  the  fault  proceeds  from 
our  bad  Education  and  corrupt  Cuftomes,  which  become  yet 
worfe  by  the  converfation  of  vicious  perfons,  who  are  very 
numerous. 

The  Seventh  (aid,  Though  weconfent  more  eafily  to  Virtue 
then  to  Vice,yet  the  number  of  the  good  and  virtuous  being  lels 
then  that  of  the  wicked  and  vicious,  hath  caus’d  the  contrary  to 
be  believ’d.  The  reafon  whereof  is  not  the  difficulty  of  doing 
well  5  but  becaufe  Vices  are  efteem’d  and  rewarded  inftead  t>f 
being  punilh’d,  and  Virtue  inftead  of  Recompence  receives  no¬ 
thing  but  Contempt:  So  the  Exorbitancy  of  Clothes,  inftead 
of  being  punilh’d,  caufeth  him  to  be  honoured  who  is  unworthy 
to  be  fo.  Wherefore  if  there  were  a  State  in  which  Reward  and 
Punilhment  were  duly  dilpens’d  from  the  Cradle,  it  would  be  a 
rarer  thing  to  fee  a  wicked  man  there  then  a  black  Swan  ^  becaufe  _ 
the  good  which  we  love,  and  the  evil  which  we  hate,  would  be 
infeparably  joyn’d  together,  the  one  with  Virtue,  and  the  other 
with  Vice. 
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CONFERENCE  XXII. 

I.  Of  Judiciary  Aflrology.  II.  Which  is  leaf 
blâmable ,  Covetoufnefs  or  Prodigality. 

THe  weaknefs  of  out  reafoning  is  a  ftrong  argument  to  abate  J 

the  prefumption  of  our  being  able  to  judge  of  the  power  f  l 

of  the  Stars.  For  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  leait 

Herb  we  tread  upon, we  mult  be  more  fo  of  that  of  the  Celœftial 
Bodies  which  are  fo  remote  from  us  and  our  knowledge,  that  , 
the  greateft  matters  of  this  Art  difpute  ftill,  whether  every  Star 
be  a  feveral  world  ,  whether  they  are  folid  or  not ,  what  quali¬ 
ties  thev  have,  and  which  are  the  true  places.  Befides,  thelo- 
cal  motion  of  Animals  may  wholly  fruftrate  the  etteft  of  then- 
influences.  And  if  Xanthm  hmdred  the  Sun  from  making  ms 
head  ake  when  he  walk’d  abroad,  and  the  Moon  doth  not  chill 
thofe  that  are  in  the  houfe,  certainly  the  efiefts  of  lefs  active  and 
remoter  Stars  may.  be  declin’d  by  the  fame  wayes  ;  fince  Fire, 
the  moft  aftive  thing  in  nature,  doth  not  burn  if  the  hand  be 
mov’d  fwiftly  over  it.  And  what  more  was  to  be  fear  d  by 
Americas  Vefyutius,  Ferdinand  Magellan,  and  others,  who  f>' 
round  the  Earth  one  way,  whil’ft  the  Heaven  turn  d  the  other 
Why  Ihould  wefeekin  Heaven  the  Caufes  of  Accidents  which 
befall  us,  if  we  find  them  on  Earth  >  And  why  Ihould  we  look 
fo  far  for  what  is  fo  near  ?  Is  it  not  more  fit  to  refer  the  caufe  of 
Knowledge  to  ftudy  ;  of  Riches  and  Honour,to  Birth,  Mei  it,  pi 
Favour  ;  of  Viftory  ,  to  the  dexterity  and  diligence  of  the 
General,  who  caft  his  contrivance  well  to  furpiizehis^neiny, 
then  to  attribute  thefe  Events  to  the  Planets  ?  If  experience  be 
alledg’d.  to  manifeft  the  efieûof  many  Predictions;  Ianfwer,, 
that  as  the  Animal  which  is  laid  to  have  made  a  letter  by  chance 
with  its  Hoof  in  the  duft,  was  no  Scribe  for  all  that  ;  fo  though 
amongft  a  thoufand  falfe  predi.âions,_one  by  chance  proves  true, 
yet  is  not  the  Art  ever  the  more  certain.  Yea, I  will  urge  it  againlt 
themfelves  ;  for  it  is  not  credible  that  we  Ihould  fee  fo  many -  un¬ 
fortunate  Aftrologers,if  they  could  fore-fee  their  own  infelicity, 
or  elfe  they  mutt  acknowledge  themfelves  fools  ;  fince  they  giant 

The  Second  faid,  That  every  thing  here  below  fuffers  muta 
tion,  and  nothing  is  able  to  change  it  felf  5  whence  ,t  follovvs 

that  that  which  is  the  caufe  of  Alteration  mutt  it  felf  be  exempt 

from  the  fame.  Whence  confequently  the  Heavens  wlnc  vare 
thefoleBody  that  fuffer  no  change,  mutt  be  the  caule  of  all 

tation.  For  the  Elements  are  the  material  caufe  thereof,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  the  Efficient.  And  as  the  Stars  are  the  thickeit 
and  onely  vifible  part  of  Heaven,  fo  they  have  moftligh  • 
influence!  by  which  C  afiiftcd  with  their  motions  )  theycom^ 
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municate  their  qualities  to  the  Air,  the  Air  to  the  Bodies  which 
-  it  toucheth,  efpecially  to  the  humours  in  Man ,  over  which 
it  hath  fuch  power,  that  its  diverfity  diverfifyes  all  the  com¬ 
plexions  of  Man-kind.  Now  our  Humours  model  our  Manners, 
and  thefe  our  mod:  particular  A&ions.  They  may  talk  that  the 
Wife-man  over-rules  the  Stars,  but  Experience  (hews  that  the 
Stars  guide  the  Will,  not  by  compelling  it,  but  by  inclining  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  cannot  refill  5  becaufe  they  fubminifterto 
it  the  means  determined  to  the  End  whereunto  they  incline  it  5 
whence  it  is  as  hard  (yea,  impoftible)  for  it  to  draw  back,  as 
for  a  Drunkard  to  forbear  drinking  when  he  is  very  thirfty  and 
hath  the  bottle  at  his  command.  The  Impoflures  which  are  af¬ 
firm  d  of  the  Callers  of  Nativities,  can  no  more  prejudice  or 
difparage  Judiciary  Aftrology,  then  Mountebanks  doPhyfick* 
Yea,  though  the  ftate  of  Heaven  be  never  twice  the  fame,  yet  is 
it  not  fo  in  the  fub  je&s  of  all  other  Difciplines.  Never  were  two 
difeafes  found  altogether  alike  in  Phyfick  5  nor  in^Law  two 
Cafes  alike  in  all  their  circumftances  5  yet  the  Precepts  of  thfe 
Sciences  are  neverthelefs  true  5  becaufe  it  fufficeth  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conditions  concur ,  as  it  is  alfo  fufficient  that  the  fame  prin¬ 
cipal  afpetts  and  fituations  of  the  Stars  be  found  in  Heaven,  for 
the  making  of  Rules  in  Judiciary  Aftrology. 

The  Third  faid.  Every  EfFeft  followeth  the  Nature  of  its 
Caufe,  and  therefore  the  A&ions  and  Inclinations  of  the  Soul 
cannot  be  aferib’d  to  a  corporeal  caufe,  fuch  as  the  Stars  are  5 
For  if  all  were  govern’d  by  their  influences, we  fhould  fee  nothing 
but  what  were  good,  as  being  regulated  by  fo  good  caufes.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  but  two  virtues  in  the  Heavens,  Motion  and  Light y 
by  which  alone,  and  not  by  any  influences  of  occult  qualities, 
they  produce  corporeal  effe&s.  Thus  ought  Arifiotlc  to  be  un- 
derftood,when  he  referreth  the  caufe  of  the  continual  Generation 
of  Inferior  things,  to  the  diverfity  of  the  Motions  of  the  Firji 
Moveable  and  the  Zodiack  5  And  Hippocrates ,  when  he  fbre- 
telleth  the  events  of  Difeafes  by  the  feveral  Houfes  of  the 
Moon. 

The  Fourth  faid,  It  is  impoftible  to  make  an  Art  of  predi&ing 
by  the  Celœftial  Motions,  for  five  reafons,  befides  the  dominion 
which  our  Will  hath  over  Effets  5  without  which  it  were  free. 
1.  The  Connexion  that  is  between  the  Celœftial  Bodies  and 
the  Sublunary^  is  unknown  to  Men.  2.  The  diverfity  of  the 
Celœftial  Motions  caufeth  that  the  Heaven  is  never  in  the  fame 
pofture  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  making  of  a  fiire  and  certain 
Art  grounded  upon  many  repeated  Experiments;  according  to 
which,  like  EfFeds  are  to  be  referr’d  to  like  Caufes.  3.  The 
extreme  rapid  and  violent  turning  about  of  the  Heavens  doth 
not  afford  to  find  the  precife  minute  of  a  Nativity,  for  drawing 
the  Theme  or  Figure  of  the  true  ftate  of  Heaven,  which  thev 
say  is  neceliary.  4.  As  of  fixteen  Confonants  joyn’d  with  ' 
five  Vowels  are  made  word  without  number  5  fo  of  a  thoufand 

and 
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and  twenty  two  Stairs  and  mote,  with  feven  Planets,  may  be 
made  Conjunctions  and  Combinations  to  infinity,  which  furpafs 
the  comprehenfion  of  humane  wit  5  there  being  no  Art  of  things 
infinite.  5.  Two  perfons,  or  more,  born  at  the  fame  time  under 
the  fame  Elevation  of  the  Pole,  and  difpofition  of  the  Heavens  5 
(asthey  fpeak)  yea,  two  Twins ,  as  Jacob  and  Efait,  are  found 
oftentimes  different  in  vifage, complexion,  inclination, condition; 
and  end.  But  is  it  probable  that  a  hundred  Pioneers  ftifled  in 
the  fame  Mine,  or  ten  thoufand  Men  dying  at  the  fame  battle, 

have  one  and  the  fame  influence  ? 

The  Fifth  laid,  God  having  from  all  eternity  numbred  the 
hairs  of  our  Heads,  that  is  to  fay,  forefeen  even  the  leaft  Acci¬ 
dents  which  ought  or  may  befall  Men, he  hath  eflablifh’d  an  order 
for  them  in  the  Heavens,  difpofing  the  courte,  afpeCfs,  and  vari¬ 
ous  influences  of  the  Stars, to  draw  out  of  Nothing  thofe  accidents 
at  the  time  that  they  are  to  happen  to  Men,  whom  they  incline 
to  meet  the  fame  5  yet  fo  as  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  tlvir  Free¬ 
will  to  avoid  or  expofe  themfelves  unto  them  without  any  con- 
ftraint.  This  truth  is  fufficiently  confirm’d  by  the  exaCt  and  ad¬ 
mirable  correfpondence  which  is  found  between  the  mofffignal 
•accidents  of  our  lives,  and  the  hour  of  our  Nativities  y  fb  that 
Aftrologers  not  onely  conjecture  by  the  time  of  the  Nativity 
what  is" to  come  to  pafs,  but  they  alfo  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  minute  of  the  Nativity,  by  the  time  at  which  accF 
dents  arrive ,  and  take  this  courte  to  correCf  Horofcopes,  and 
Figures  ill  drawn.  And  although  long  Experience  may  atteft 
the  certainty  of  this  Att,  yet  I  confefs,  fince  the  faculties  and 
qualities  of  the  Stars  are  not  perfeftly  known  to  us,  and  we  can¬ 
not  alwayes  precifely  know  the  difpofition  of  Heaven,  much 
lefs  all  the  combinations  of  the  Stars  5  Aft  rology ,  in  1  efpeCf  of  us, 
is  very  uncertain  and  difficult,  but  not  therefoie  the  lefs  true 
and  admirable  in  it  felf.  It  is  like  a  great  Book  printed  in  He¬ 
brew  Letters  without  points,  which  is  caff  afide  and  ileighted 
by  the  ignorant,  and  admir’d  by  the  more  intelligent.  So  the 
Heavens  being  enamel’d  by  Gods  Hand  with  Stars  and  Planets 
as  with  bright^ Characters,  which  by  their  Combinations  figure 
the  various  accidents  which  are  to  befall  Men,  are  never  con- 
fider’d  by  the  ignorant,  to  dive  into  their  Myfteries,  but  onely 
by  the  Learned  5  who  themfelves  many  times  commit  miftakes 
when  they  go  about  to  read  them,  becaufe  thofe  fhining  Chara° 
Cters  have  no  other  Vowels,  or  rather  no  other  voice,  but  that 

of  God,  who  is  the  true  Intelligence  thereof. 

The  Sixth  faid,  Three  forts  of  perfons  err  touching  the  credit 
which  is  to  be  given  to  Aftrological  Predictions.  Some  believe 
them  not  at  all ,  others  believe  them  too  little,  and  others  too 
much.  As  for  the  firft, fince  they  cannot  deny  that  the  Stars  are  u- 
niverfal  caufes  of fublunary  effeCt s  5  that  fuch  caufes  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  natures  and  virtues  ,  and  that  their  aCtion  and  virtue  is 
difpens’d  by  the  motion  which  is  fuccefiive  and  known  y  they 
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muft  of  neceffity  confefs,  that  knowing  the  difpofition  of  fublu- 
nary  fubjeds ,  the  nature  of  the  Stars,  and  their  motion,  many 
natural  effeds  may  be  fore-feen  and  fore-told  from  them.  The 
Devil  himfelf  knows  no  future  things  certainly,  but  by  fore- 
feeing  the  effeds  of  particular  caufes  in  their  univerfal  caufes, 
which  are  the  Stars.  They  who  believe  too  little  confefs  that 
the  Stars  aft  upon  the  Elements  and  mixt  Bodies }  for  very  Pea- 
fants  know  thus  much ,  befides  many  particular  effeds  of  the 
Moon.  But  as  for  Man,  whofe  Soul  of  it  felf  is  not  dependent 
upon  any  natural  caufe,  but  free,  and  Miftrefs  of  its  own  adions, 
they  cannot,  or  for  Religion’s  fake,  dare  not  affirm  that  it  is  fub- 
jed  to  Coeleftial  Influences,  at  leafir,  in  reference  to  manners. 
Yet  it  is  no  greater  abfurdity  to  fay,  that  the  Soul  is  fnbjed  to 
the  Stars,  then  to  fay  with  Ariftotle  and  Galen ,  that  it  is  fubjed 
to  the  Temperament  of  the  Body,  which  alfois  caus’d  by  the 
Starrs  5  from  the  influence  and  adiomwhereof  the  Soul  cannot 
exemptits  Body,nor  the  T  emperament  thereof  by  which  (fie  ads. 
Laftly,  they  who  give  too  much  credit  to  the  Stars  hold  that  all 
things  are  guided  by  a  fatal  and  irrevocable  Order  of  Nature  t, 
contrary  to  Reafon,  which  admits  the  Author  to  be  the  Mafter 
of  his  own  work  5  and  to  Experience,  which  allures  us  of  the 
Handing  Hill  of  the  Sun  for  JoJhuah ,  of  his  going  backward  for 
Hezecbiah ,  and  of  his  Eclipfe  at  full  Moon  during  the  Paflion. 
The  Fourth  Opinion  is  certain,  that  there  is  truth  in  Aftrologi- 
cal  Predidions  j  but  it  behoveth  to  believe  them  onely  in  a  due 
meafure,  fincethe  Science  of  it  felf  is  but  conjedural. 


11*  Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid,That  Avarice  is  lefs  blame- 
Whetber  u  ak]e  then  prodigality.  For  the  latter  is  more  fertile  in  bad 

lC hle^ Avarice  ^ di°ns  then  the  former,  which  though  otherwife  vicibus ,  yet 
a  p 'odioa-  refrains  from  the  pleafures  and  debaucheries  in  which  the  Pro- 
°Htp  &  digal  ufually  fwims.  The  Holy  Scripture  intending  to  fet  forth  an 
example  of  Infinite  Mercy,  relates  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son, who 
obtain’d  pardon  of  the  fin  which  is  leaf!  worthy  of  it.  Moreover, 
Prodigality  doth  far  lefs  good  then  Covetoufnefs,  for  this  always 
looks  at  its  own  profit,  apd  takes  care  for  its  own  benefit,  and 
the  prefervation  of  its  dependents  5  fo  that  it  exercifeth  at  lead 
the  firft  fundamental  of  Charity,  which  is,  to  do  well  to  thofe 
who  are  neareft  us.  On  the  contrary.  Prodigality  ruines  and 
perverts  the  Laws  of  Nature,  leading  a  Man  to  the  deftrudion 
of  his  relatives,  and  the  undoing  of  himfelf 5  like  Saturn  and 
Time,  it  devours  its  own  iffue,  and  confumesit  felf,  to  the  dam¬ 
age  of  the  Common-weajth,  whofe  interefl:  it  is  that  every  Man 
ufe  well  what  belongs  to  him.  Therefore  all  Laws  have  enaded 
penalties  againft  Prodigals, depriving  them  of  the  adminiftration 
_  of  their  own  Eftates,  and  the  moft  Sacred  Ed  ids  of  our  Kings 

aim  at  the  correding  of  the  Luxury  of  Prodigality.  But  never 
were  any  Laws,  Punifhments,  or  inflidions  ordained  againft  Co¬ 
vetoufnefs,  becaufe  Prodigality  caufeth  the  downfall  and  de- 

ftrudion 
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ftru&ion  of  the  moft  IlluftriousHoufes3  which  cannot  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  Covetoufnefs  ,  for  this  feemes  rather  to  have  built 
them. 

The  Second  faid,  That,  according  to  Arifiotle ,  amongft  all  the 
virtuous,  none  wins  more  Love  then  the  Liberal,  becaule  there 
is  a  1  way  es  fomething  to  be  gotten  by  him  5  as  amongft  all  the 
vicious  none  is  more  hated  and  ftiun’d  by  all  the  world  then  the 
covetous,  who  doth  not  onely  not  give  any  thing,  but  draws  to 
himfelf  the  moft  he  can  from  every  one  and  from  the  publick, 
in  which  he  accounts  himfelf  fo  little  concern’d,that  he  confiders 
it  no  farther  then  how  he  may  make  his  profit  of  it.  He  is  fo 
loath  to  part  with  his  treafures  whèn  he  dyes ,  that  he  would 
gladly  be  his  own  Heir  ("as  Hermocrates  appointed  himfelf  by  his 
TeftamentJ  or  elfe  he  would  fvvallow  down  his  Crowns  (as  that 
other  Mifer  did,  whom  Athenæus  mentions.)  But  the  Prodigal 
(free  from  that  felf-intereft ,  which  caufes  fo  great  troubles  in 
the  world)  gives  all  to  the  publick ,  and  keeps  nothing  for  him¬ 
felf.  Whence ,  according  to  Arifiotle ,  the  Prodigal  is  not  fo 
remote  from  Virtue  as  the  Covetous,  it  being  eafier  to  make  the 
former  Liberal  then  the  latter. 

The  Third  faid,  Thefe  two  Vices  are  equally  oppos’d  to  Li¬ 
berality,  and  confequently  one  as  diftant  from  it  as  the  other. 

For  as  the  Covetous  is  Vicious  in  that  he  receives  too  much  and 
gives  nothing  3  fo  is  the  Prodigal  in  that  he  gives  too  much  and 
receives  nothing  at  all,  or  receives  onely  to  give.  ButCovet- 
oulhels  hath  this  priviledge,  that  it  finds  a  Virtue  from  which 
it  is  very  little  diftant,  namely,  Frugality,  or  Parfimony,  to 
which  Prodigality  is  diametrically  oppos’d.  Nor  is  it  of  little 
advantage  to  it,  that  it  is  ordinarily  found  in  Old  Men,  whom 
we  account  wiler  then  others  3  for  having  learnt  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  years,  that  all  friends  have  fail’d  them  in  time  of 
need,  and  that  their  fureft  refuge  hath  been  their  own  Purfe  3 
they  do  not  willingly  part  with  what  they  have  taken  pains  to 
gather  together  ,  which  is  another  reafon  in  favour  of  Covet¬ 
oufnefs.  For  Virtue  and  Difficulty  feem  in  a  manner  reciprocal. 

But  Prodigality  is  very  eafte  and  ufual  to  foolifti  Youth  ,  which, 
thinking  never  to  find  the  bottome  of  the  barrel,  draws  forth 
inceflkntly,  and  gives  lo  freely,  that  being  over-taken  with  ne-  ^ 
ceffity,  it  is  conftraind  to  have  recourfe  to  Covetoufnefs,  which 
lets  it  upon'its  leggs  again.  Nor  ever  was  there  a  Father  that 
counfelVi  his  Son  to  be  prodigal,  but  rather  to  be  thrifty  and 
clofe-handed.  And  yet  the  Gofpel  and  Experience  (hew,  that 
Fathers  give  and  advife  what  is  moft  expedient  to  their 
Children. 

The  Fourth  faid,  As  Raftinefs  is  much  lefs  blaméable  then 
Cowardice,  fo  is  Prodigality  then  Avarice.  £  or  the  Prodigal 
holding  it  ignominious  to  receive,  and  glorious  alwayes  to  give, 
likes  rather  to  deprive  and  deveft  himfelf  of  his  goods,  then  to 
deny  any  one  whatfoever.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Covetous 
3  3  T  doth 
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doth  nothing  but  receive  on  all  hands }  and  never  gives  any  thing 
but  with  hope  to  receive  more.  Now  it  is  muçh  more  noble  to 
give  then  to  receive  5  for  Giving  fuppofes  Having.  The  Prodi¬ 
gal  knowing  well  that  goods  and  riches  are  given  by  God,  onely 
to  ferve  for  neceflary  inftruments  to  the  living  more  commodi- 
oufly,  and  that  they  are  not  riches  if  they  be  not  made  ufe  of, 
employes  them,and  accommodates  himfelf  and  others  therewith} 
but  the  Covetous  doth  not  fo  much  as  make  ufeof  them  for  him¬ 
felf,  and  fo  deftroyes  their  end. 

The  Fifth  faid.  If  the  Queftion  did  not  oblige  us  to  compare 
thefe  two  Vices  together,  I  Ihould  follow  DetHojihenes's  fentençe 
which  he  gave  in  the  quarrel  of  two  Thieves  that  accus’d  one 
another,  which  was,  that  the  one  fhpuld  be  banifh’d  Athens, 
and  the  other  fhould  run  after  him.  I  (hould  nolefs  drive  out 
of  a  well-policy ’d  State  the  Covetous  and  the  Prodigal.  The 
firft  is  Æfop’s  Dogg,  who  keeps  the  Ox  from  eating  the  hay, 
whereof  himfelf  tails  not  }  like  the  Bears  who  hinder  Meti  from 
approaching  Mines  of  Gold,  and  yet  make  no  ufe  there¬ 
of.  The  other  is  like  thofe  F ruit-trees  which  grow  in  Precipices, 
of  which  onely  Crows  and  Birds  of  prey  eat  the  Fruit ,  vicious 
perfbns  alone  ordinarily  get  benefit  by  them.  But  yet  this  latter 
Vice  feemes  to  me  more  pernicious  then  the  other.  For  whether 
you  confider  them  in  particular.  The  Covetous  raifes  an  Efface 
which  many  times  ferves  to  educate  and  fupport  better  Mçn  then 
v.  himfelf:  But  Prodigality  is  the  certain  ruine  of  their  Fortunes 

who  are  addi&ed  to  it,  and  carries  them  further  to  all  other 
Vices,  to  which  Neceffity  ferves  more  truly  for  a  caufe  then 
reafonably  for  anexcufe}  or  whether  you  confider  them  in  ge¬ 
neral,  ’tis  the  moft  ordinary  overthrow  of  States.  And  poffiblv 
he  that  fhould  feek  the  true  caufe  of  publick  Inconveniences, 
would  fooner  find  it  in  Luxury  and  Prodigality,then  in  any  thing 
elfe.  Therefore  Solons'  $  Law  declar’d  Prodigals  infamous,  and 
1  gave  power  to  their  Creditors  to  dif-member  them  and  cut  thein 

v  in  pieces.  Our  Ordinances,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Law, 

which  ranks  them  under  the  predicament  of  Mad-men,  forbids 
and  deprives  them  of  the  adminiftration  of  their  own  goods,  as 
not  knowing  how  to  ufe  them. 

The  Sixth  faid.  Avarice  is  like  thofe  Gulfes  that  fwallow  up 
Ships,  and  never  difgorge  them  again  5  and  Prodigality  like  a 
Rock  that  caufes  fhipwracks,  the  ruines  whereof  a  re  ça  ft  upon 
the  coaftsof  Barbarians  $  and  therefore  both  of  them  flight  to 
be  banifh’d,  and  I  have  noVote  for  either.  Yet -Prodigality 
feemes  to  me  more  fair,  and  Covetoufnefs  morefevere. 
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CONFERENCE  XXIII. 
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I.  QfYhyfiognomy.  II.  Of  Artificial  Memory. 

THeophraftvs  accufing  Nature  for  not  having  made  a  window  j, 

to  the  Hearty  perhaps  meant,  ,  to  the  Soul.  For  thbugh  Of  Phjfiog* 
the  Heart  were  feen  naked,  yet  would  not  the  intentions  be  vi- 
fible  3  they  refide  in  another  apartment.  The  Countenance, 
and  amongftits  other  parts,  the  Eye  feemes  to  be  the  moft  faith- 
full  meffenger  thereof.  It  doth  not  onely  intimate  ficknefs  and 
health,  it  (hews  alfo  hatred  and  love,  anger  and  fear,  joy  and 
fadnefs.  In  fhort,  ’tis  the  true  mirror  of  the  Body  and  the  Soul , 
unlefs  when  the  Vifage  puts  on  the  mafk  of  Hypocrifie  ,  againft 
which  we  read  indeed  fome  experiences  3  as  when  Vlyjjès  dif- 
cover’d  the  diffimulation  of  Achilles ,  difguis’d  inthedrels  of  a 
Damfel,  by  the  gracefullnels  wherewith  he  faw  him  wield  a 
(word  3  but  there  are  no  rules  or  maximes  againft  it,  and  never 
lels  then  in  this  Age  of  counterfeits  3  in  which  he  that  is  not  de¬ 
ceiv’d,  well  deferves  the  name  of  Matter.  F  or  fecurity  from  it, 
fome  ingenious  perfons  have  invented  Rules  whereby  the  in¬ 
clinations  of  every  one  may  be  difeern’d  3  as  Mafons  applying 
the  Rule ,  Square,  and  Level  upon  a  ftone,  judge  whether  it 
incline  more  to  one  fide  then  the  other.  For  you  fee  there 
are  many  different  (pecies  of  Animals  ,  every  one  whereof  is 
again  fubdivided  into  many  others,  as  is  obferv’d  in  Doggs  and 
Horfes  3  but  there  are  more  different  forts  of  Men.  Whence 
the  Philofophersofold  took  up  the  opinion  of  Metempfychofos, 
or  Tranfanimations,  imagining  there  could  not  but  be  (for  ex¬ 
ample)  the  Soul  of  a  Fox  in  thofe  whom  they  found  very  crafty  3 
and  that  the  Soul  which  delighted  to  plunge  it  felf  in  filthinefe 
arid  impurity  mutt  needs  have  been  heretofore  in  the  Body  of 
afwine.  And  though  the  outward  fhape  of  Man  puts  a  vail 
upon  all  thofe  differences ,  yet  they  are  vifible  through  the  feme 
to  thofe  who  have  a  good  fight  3  as  we  may  diftinguifli  Ladies 
through'  the  Gyprefs  with  which  they  vail  themfelves  at  this 
day,  if  wé  take  good  heed,  Otherwife  we  may  be  iriittaken. 

We  mutt  therefore  iriquife,  here,  whether  through  the  external 
figure  common  to  all  Men,  what  everyone  hath  peculiar  be  not 
the  fign  of  his  inclinations  3  either  as  the  Effettt,  or  as  the  Caufe  ’of 
the  fame  :  As  rednefs  of  the  Cheeks  is  ufually  àn  argument  of  the 
difpofitidri  of  the  Lungs.  Nor  is  it  material  to  know  why  it  is  a 
fign,it  fufficeth  to  me  to  know  that  it  is  fo.  To  which  the  variety 
of  Bodies,  and  efpecially  of  F  aces,  affords  great  probability,  be- 
caufe  Natrire  hath  made  nothing  in  vain  3  ;  and  why  this  variety, 
unlefe  toférve  for  a  fign5  fince  it  ferves  todiftiriguifh  them  } 

The  Second  faid,  Phyfiognomy  is  the  knowledge  of  the  infide 
by  the  outfide,  that  is,  of  the  affections  and  inclinations  of  the 
Mind  by  external  and  fenfible  lignes*  as  colour  and  figure.  It 
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is  grounded  upon  the  correfpondence  of  the  Soul  with  the 
Body ?  which  is  fuch  that  they  manifeftly  participate  the  affecti¬ 
ons  one  of  the  other.  If  the  Body  be  lick,  the  Soul  is  alter  d 
in  its  operations,  as  we  fee  in  high  Fevers.  On  the  contrary, 
let  the  Soul  be  fad  or  joyful,  the  Body  is  fo  too.  Therefore 
the  Sophifters  of  old  purg’d  themfelves  with  Hellebor  when  they 
would  difpute  beft.  For  though  in  its  eflqnce  the  Soul  depends 
not  on  the  corporeal  Organs,  yet  it  depends  upon  the  feme  in 
its  operations ,  which  are  different  according  to  the  divers  ftrii- 
fture  of  the  Organs  5  which,  if  they  were  alike  dhpos’d,  their 
a&ions  would  be  alike  in  all,  and  at  all  times.  Whence,  ("faith 
Arijiotle)  an  old  man  would  fee  as  clear  as  a  young  man,if  he  had 
the  Eyes  of  a  young  man. 

The  Third  laid,  To  make  a  certain  judgement  upon  external 
lignes,  heed  muft  be  taken  that  they  be  natural.  For  ’tis  pofftble 
for  one  of  a  Sanguine  Conftitution  to  have  a  pale  and  whitifh 
colour,  either  through  fear,  ficknefs,  ftudy,  or  fome  other  acci¬ 
dent.  The  Phlegmatick  when  he  hath  drunk  to  excels,  been  at 
a  good  fire,  is  in  anger,  or  afham’d  of  fomething,  will  have  a 
red  Faqe.  And  yet  he  that  fhould  argue  from  thefe  lignes  would 
be  miftpken. 

The  Fourth  feid,  Since  Phyliognomifts  grant  that  their  Rules 
are  not  to  be  apply ’d  but  to  Men  void  of  all  Pallions.*  which  fo 
change  the  Body  that  it  feemes  another  fipm  it  lelfj ,  I  conceive, 
this  Alt  is  altogether  impoliiblc.  F  or  I  would  know  in  what 
moment  we  are  to  be  t^ken  without  Sadnefs,  Jqy,  placed, Love, 
Anger  5  in  Ihort,  without  an.y  of  thofe  Paffions  fo  infeparable 
from  our  Life,  that  Xanthus  ’found  no  better  way  to  be  reveng'd 
on  Æfip,  then  to  afk  him  for  a :  Man  that  car’d  for  nothing  5  fuch 
as  he  would  be  that  Ihould  haye  po  Paffions.  What  then  will/ 
become  of  the  goodly  Rules  of  Phyliognomy,  after  that  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Youth  hath  corrected  perverfe  inclinations,,  that  Pliilo- 
fophy  hath rgiven  the  lie  to, the  Phyliognomifts  of  this  Age,  as  it 
did  heretofore  to  Zopyrus^  when  he  pronounc’d  his  opinion  upon 
Socrates  5  or  that  Piety,  as  is,  feen  in  fo  many  hojy  perfonages, 
hath  reform’d  the  Will,  evil  habits,  and  Nature  it  lelfi*  r-j 
The  Fifth  feid,  As  there  is  nothing  mpre  wonderful  then 
judge  of  a  Man’s  manners  &  the  firft  light,  fo  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult.  It  is  endeayour’d;  four  wayes.  Firft,  By  ifo* 
ftru&ure  of  each  part  of  the  Body.  So  the  great  Head  apd  Iqu^S 
Foredw^d,  denote  Prudence  and  gqqd*  judgement^  ;the  fm#Jl 
Head  Ihews  that:  there  is  little  brain,  and  narrow,  rpopa  for  the 
exer^of  the  internal  fenfes^the  ftiarp  Head., denotes iuipii d ence, 
The  Second  way,  is,  by  the  Temperaments  So  the  yuddy  counT 
tepançe,  yellow  hair,  and  othp^lignesQÊLhe  Sanguine  Mumpn& 
ïhew  an  indifferent  Spirit^  pleafant,  and  inclin’d  to  Love.  A  {fete 
complexion,  fat  Body,  clear  Voice,  flow  gate,  whiçb greffe  cha- 
raftei/of  Phtegme,  denote  cowardice  and  flpth.  Soft  and  tender 
ftelh  ls  a  token  pf  fubtiety  ofthe  Skmfe,  >bd  of  the 

r  T  '  wit; 
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wit^  hard  fleffi,  of  dulnefs.  Whence  Man,  the  wifeft  of  all 
Animals,  hath  a  more  delicate  flefh  then  any  of  them.  The  Third 
way,  is’  by  comparing  the  external  lignes  of  every  one  with 
thofe  which  are  obferv’d  in  Men  when  they  are  in  Paffion.  So 
becaufe  he  that  is  in  Choler  hath  fparkling  Eyes,  hoarfe  voice, 
and  the  jugular  veins  turgid  y  we  conclude  that  he  who  hath  all 
thefe  lignes  naturally,  is  naturally  inclin  d  to  that  Paffion.  Eut  as 
for  the  Fourth  and  laft,  which  is,  by  comparing  Man  with  other 
Animals,  heed  muft  be  taken  how  we  credit  fuch  a  lign  alone. 

For  as  a?  Angle  letter  doth  not  make  a  difcourfe,  fo  an  external 
limilitude  alone  with  an  Animal  doth  not  infer  the  relemblance 
of  our  Nature  to  that  of  that  Animal.  There  muft  be  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  many  of  thefe  Agnes  together.  As  if  I  fee  a  Man  with 
a  neck  moderately  fleftiy,  a  large  breaft,  and  the  other  parts  in 
proportion,  as  the  Lyon  hath,  harlh  hair,  as  the  Bear  ,  a  ftrong 
Aght,  as  the  Eagle  5  I  fhall  conclude  that  this  Man  is  ftrong  and 

courageous.  r 

The  Sixth  faid.  That  the  realbn  why  Phyftognomifts  choole 

irrational  creatures,  to  Agnifte  the  inclinations  and  manners  of 
Men  rather  then  Men  themfelves,  is,  becaufe  Man  is  a  variable 
Animal,  and  moft  commonly  ufeth  diffimulation  in  his  aftions  5 
Whereas  Animals,  void  of  Reafon,  lefs  conceal  from  us  the  in¬ 
clinations  of  their  Nature,  by  which  they  permit  themfelves  to 
be  guided.  So  We  fee  the  fame  perfon  will  fometimes  do  an  aft 
of  Courage,  fometime  another  of  Cowardice  5  fometimes  he  will 
be  merciful,  at  another  time  cruel.  '  But  other  Animals  are  unL 
form  in  all  their  aftions.  The  Lyon  is  alwayes  generous,  the 
Bare  ever  cowardly  0  the  Tyger ,  cruel }  the  Fox,  crafty  j 
jthe  Sheep,  harmlefs.  So  that  a  certain  judgement,  may  be  pafs’d 

upon  thefe.  but  not  upon  Men.  ■  ( 

The  Seventh  faid, That  as  the  accidents  fuperven’d  to  our  Bo¬ 
dies  after  our  Birth  afford  no  certain  judgement,  but  oneiy  the 
lignes  which  we  bring  from  our  Mothers  Womb  y  fo  the  natural 
inclinations  and  habits  may  be  well  judg  d  of  by  exaft  infpeftion 
into  the  conftitution  on  which  they  depend  y  but  not  thofe  which 
are  acquifttiqus,  whereof  no  certain  judgement  is  to  be  had. 

Yet  this  infpeftion  of  the  Temperament  is  very  uncertain  too, 
by  reafon  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  underftand  the  conftitution 
ofi  every  one  y  fo  that  Galen  confeffes,  that  after  Afty  yeats 
ftqdf  in  PhyAck,  he  could  not  attain  a  perfeft  knowledge 

thereof.  ,  **  * 

The  Eighth  faid,  Itisa  groundlefs  thing  to  make  our  manners 
depend  upon  the  colour  which  the  Excrementitious  Humours 
produce  in  the  fkin  y  much  lefs  do  they  depend  upon  the  fhape  of 
the  Mufcles,  which  alters  when  a  Man  grows  fat  or  lean  ,' and 
folio wes  the  conformation  of  the  Bones  y  and  yet  lefs  upon  the 
Lineaments,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  internal  difpo- 
Ationy  what  ever  Experiences  £pigc/i/^alledgeth,  Gfhaving  ob~ 
ferv’din  his.difledtions,  that  all  thofe  who  were  executed  for 
•*  Crimes 
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Crimes  prepens’d  long  before*  had  the  two  lines  Which  are  upon 
the  uppermoft  part  of  the  Nofe,  crofting  one  the  other  when 
they  knit  their  brows. 

'•>  *  .......  ,  T  r?  :  7  < :>4  >  -•  . .  \  .  ,  •  r  ^ 

.  ;<>.  •  '  ♦.»  ■  -  .  -  ;  I  JM  lit  i>  X-r  If.  •*  *  .  1:0s* 

1 1#  Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  laid.  That  the  Art  of  Memory 
Of  Artificial  invented  (  as  ’tis  reported  )  by  Simonides  ,  is  a  company  of 
Memory,  Rules,  by  help  of  which  the  fpecies  of  things  difpos’d  in  the 
treafure  of  the  Memory  are  reviv’d.  And  the  a&ion  of  this 
Faculty  confifting  in  a  certain  temper  of  the  Brain,  which  may 
be  preferv’d  and  amended  by  the  right  ufe  of  external  things  5 
they  deny  the  fenfible  effeCts  of  Phyfick,  who  queftion,  whether 
the  Memory  may  be  perfected,  and  confequently,whether  there 
may  be  an  Art  of  it.  Raymond  Lullie  hath  compriz’d  his  in  a 
Categorical  or  myftical  Order  ,  Rombertio ,  in  his  memorable 
ReduCt ions  $  Gefualdo  the  Neapolitan,  in  certain  Characters  5 
all,  in  Places^  Images ,  and  Order .  Firft  for  Places,  as  in  paffing 
near  a  place,  it  puts  you  in  mind  of  what  you  have  leen  or  done  • 
there  >  fo  taking  a  certain  place  fo  well  known  to  you  that  it 
cannot  efcape  you,  as  your  lodging,  or  the  four  walls  of  your 
Chambers  it  will  faithfully  return  to  you  the  things  that  you 
{hall  configne  to  it.  Secondly,  for  Images  5  as  it  isimpoflible 
but  I  muft  remember  my  friend  when  I  fee  his  picture  5  fo  when 
I  look  upon  certain  Images  which  {hall  fignifieto  me  the  things 
whereof  I  am  to  treat, (with  which  confequently  they  muft  have 
correfpondencej  I  eafily  remember  thole  things.  Thefe  Images 
muft  either  be  without  us,  as  Statues  or  Hangings  of  Tapiftry 
are  to  a  Preacher  j  or  elfe  within  us,  and  fo  effectual  and  known 
that  they  al  wayes  come  into  our  Minds,  as  the  red  and  pimpled 
Face  of  a  known  perfon  doth,to  lignifie  Choler  and  Drunkennds* 
a  pale  face,  for  fear  $  and  fo  of  the  other  points  of  the  difcourfe. 
Thirdly,  for  Order,  it  is  by  confent  of  all  term’d  the  parent  and 
guardian  of  Memory.  '  ;  > 

The  Second  faid.  That  to  queftion  the  benefit  of  the  Art,  of 
Memory,  which  makes  Rules-for  the  fame,  is,  to  be  an  Enemy 
to  Order.  And  becaufe  we  cannot  judge  better  of  one  contrary 
then  by  the  others  the  good  thereof  is  beft  apprehended  by 
confidering  the  evils  which  arife  from  confufion.  F  or  as  we  knott? 
nothing  but  what  we  have  in  our  Memory^  whence  the  words  of 
kpoping  and  being  mindful  are  very  fitly  taken  by  the  vulgar  for 
the&me  thing  :  So  as  Man  may  have  abundance  of  motions,  yet 
if  he  know  not  how  to  ufe  them  in  a  fitting  occafion ,  or  if  bis 
knowledge  be  confus’d,  he  deferves  rather  the  nàihe  of  aJÈùfler 
then  of  à  knowing  man }  and  this  for  want  of  the  Order  which 
the  Art  of  Memory  teachetji  us.  For  all  things  have  fome  con¬ 
nexion  among  themfelves,  either  Natural  or  Artificial.  The 
former  is  found  in  Tree  of  Snbfiance  and  Accidents .  /Plants  have 
•  their  tank.  Animals  theirs }  and  amongft  Men,  Time,  Place, 
Dignity',  and  lomc  circumftances  fupply  the  like  toithem.  As 
Cyrus  was  before  Alexander  ?  he  before  Cœfir  y  and  again,  he 
'  before 
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before  Cicero  in  dignity,  and  Cicero  before  Rofcius.  But  the 
Memory  is  chiefly  troubled  to  retain  the  artificial  connexion  of 
things  and  words,affign’d  to  them  by  our  own  difpofal,efpecially 
when  the  fame  is  remote  from  the  natural.  ’Tis  here  that  the 
wonders  of  this  Art  are  particularly  difeover’d  5  by  help  whereof 
Seneca ,  in  his  Declamations,  glories  that  he  learnt  the  names  of 
two  thoufand  perfons,  and  repeated  them  in  the  fame  order 
wherein  they  were  pronounc’d  to  him.  Cardan  confefies  that 
he  ow’d  all  he  knew  to  this  Art.  And  Cardinal  Perron  knew  how 
to ufe  it  fo  well  before  Henry  III.  that  he  caus’d  himfelf  to  be 
taken  for  the* Author  of  an  Heroick  Poem,  which  he  repeated, 
word  for  word,  after  hearing  it  once  read. 

The  Third  laid.  That  feeing  Memory  hath  oftentimes  fail’d 
great  petfonages  at  need,  as  Demofthenes  before  Philipp  Budæus 
before  Char lesV. and  many  others  y  it  is  as  profitable  to  ftrengthen 
it,  as  the  Rules  are  difficult  which  conduce  thereunto.  Some 
phancy  tothemfelves  five  chambers ,  in  each  corner  whereof, 
they  place  a  Man  of  their  acquaintance,  and  in  their  Minds  apply 
to  his  Head  the  firft  word  or  thing  which  they  would  remem¬ 
ber  5  upon  his  right  arm,  the  fécond  5  the  third,  upon  his  left 
arm  5  the  fourth,  upon  the  right  foot*  and  the  fifth,  upon  the 
left  5  (the  number  five  feeming  to  them  the  moft  eafie  for  Multi¬ 
plication)  If  the  thing  be  not  corporeal,  they  conceive  it  under 
tome  fpecies  reprefenting  the  found  of  the  word  ,  or  elfe  of  two 
they  make  one,  or  divide  it  5  proceeding  thus  from  corner  to 
corner,  and  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  adding  five  more 
to  the  former,  if  need  require.  Others  compofe  a  word  of  the 
firft  letters  or  fyllables  of  the  names  which  they  would  repeat  ; 
as  if  I  would  fpeak  firft  of  Augnjius^  then  of  the  Emperours  Ro- 
dolphus0  Matthias]  Valentinian ,  andlaftly,  oï Solon  ^  I  take  the 
word  Àrmus,  in  which  I  find  their  firft  letters,  which  guide  me 
to  the  reft.  The  fame  they  do  at  the  beginning  of  periods,  which 
fome  others  make  to  begin  where  the  preceding  end. 

The  Fourth  faid,  Memory  is  an  Internals  en  fc0  which  fas  the 
other  two,  Phancy  and  Com?n<m  Senfe')  depends  onely  upon  Na¬ 
ture.  And  as  the  fabulous  Salmoneus  was  ftruck  with  Lightning 
for  having  imitated  Lightning  s  fo  they  who  go  about  to  alter 
by  their  artifice  this,  Divine  Workmanfhip,  find  themfelves  re¬ 
warded  with  the  utter  lofs  of  their  natural  Memory.  Moreover, 
the  foftnefs  of  the  Brain  is  the  caufe  of  a  good  Memory,  and  the 
hardnefs  thereof  of  its  weaknefs  0  whence  Children  have  better 
Memories  then  grown  perfons.Nowwe  cannot  change  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  the  Brain,  and  they  who  have  us’d  Balm-water  and  other 
remedies  for  that  purpofe,  have  found  that  they  more  weakned 
their  Judgements  then  ftrengthened  their  Memories.  From 
whence  arifeth  another  reafon  to  file w  that  thofe  two  Faculties 
being  for  the  moft  part  equally  balanc’d,  it  is  no  eafier  for  him 
that  hath  a  bad  Memory  to  make  it  better ,  then  to  procure  a 
good  Judgement  in  him  which  wants  it. 
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The  Fifth  faith.  He  conceiv’d  it  no  lefs  difficult  to  remember 
the  Places,  Images,  and  odd  precepts  of  this  Art ,  and  apply 
them  to  the  fub jett  ,  then  to  learn  by  heart  at  firft  the  things 
themfelves,  or  their  words  '■>  which  alfo  when  learnt  by  this  Art 
are  foon  loft,  as  being  found  upon  chimeraes,  of  which  .the  Mind 
cannot  alwayes  fo  thorpwly  clear  it  felf  but  there  will  be  left 
fome  Idea  thereof }  more  apt  to  trouble  the  Memory  then  to  aft 
lift  it  alwayes.  However,  I  had  rather  learn  a  little,  labouroufly, 
with  the  profit  and  impreftion  ordinarily  accompanying  my 
pains,  then  feed  upon  thofe  vain  pictures.  Wherefore  I  am  prone 
to  think ,  that  either  there  is  no  Art  of  Memory,  or  elfe  that  it 
is  unprofitable  or  mifchievous ,  and  as  fuch  to  be  rejeCted  by  all 
the  world.  • 

The  Sixth  faid.  Since  where  ever  there  is  defeCt,  there  is  need 
of  fome  Art  to  correCt  the  fame,  and  remoye  from  the  Faculties 
the  obftacles  which  they  meet  with  in  the  exercife  of  their 
Offices  5  why  (hould  Memory  alone  be  deftitute  of  this  fuccour  ? 
Confidering  it  hath  wayes  fo  various,  that  not  onely  words 
which  fignifie  fomething,  but  thofe  which  lignifie  nothing  are  of 
ufe  to  the  Memory.  Therefore  Arijiotle  faith,  He  who  would 
remember  muft  make  barbarifmes.  And  to  fix  a  name  or  word 
in  the  Mind,  a  Man  will  utter  many  which  come  near  it.  But 
as  this  Art  is  not  to  be  defpis5d,fo  neither  is  it  alwayes  to  be  made 
ufe  of,  much  lefs  in  things  which  have  fome  order  of  themfelves  5 
as.  Anatomy ,  Geography  ,  Chronology,  and  Hiftory  5  or  in 
which  a  good  natural  Memory  can  contrive  any.  They  who 
have  this  Faculty  vigorous  from  their  birth,  or  made  it  fuch  by 
exercife  ,,  wrong  themfelves  in  employing  the  precepts  of  this 
Art  for  that  purpofe  3  as  a  Man  of  five  and  twenty  years  old 
fhould  do  if  he  made  ufeoffpeCtacles  5  having  no  need  thereof. 
But  it  is  onely  fit  for  thofe  who  having  a  weak  Memory  would 
remember  many  barbarous  names  or  fome  coats  and  numbers, 
the  variety  whereof  many  times  breeds  condition  5  for  the  re¬ 
collecting  of  which,  this  Art  teaches  to  remember  certain  fhapes, 
figures,  or  fpecies,  fometimes  the  moft  uncouth  that  can  beex- 
cogitated,to  the  end  the  Phancy  maybe  more  effectually  moved 
by  the  fame. 
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I.  Which  of  the  Five  Seules  is  the  wo  ft  noble . 
1 1.  Of  Laughter. 


I. 

JVbich  of  the 
five  Senfcs  is 
the  mojl 
Ndble. 


AS  he  who  hath  theprefent  fenfe  of  any  Difèafe,  accounts 
that  the  greateft  s  fo  they  who  exercife  fome  one  of  their 
Senfes  more  then  the  reft,  who  get  profit  by  it, or  are  delighted  in 
it,  willingly  award  the  preceedence  to  the  fame.Take  the  judge¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  a  Perfumer,  he  values  nothing  but  Odors  and  the  fmell, 
which  judgeth  thereof.  He  will  tell  you,  that  if  we  had  the 
perfeft  knowledge  of  Aromatical  Comportions  ,  they  would 
ravifh  all  our  Sënfes  \  that  Perfume  muft  needs  have  fomething 
Divine  in  it,becaufe  God  fo  lov’d  it,that  he  particularly  refetv’d 
it  to  himfelf,  and  forbad  all  others  to  ufe  a  certain.  Compofition , 
under  pain  of  death.The  fame  is  alfo  argu’d  from  the  offence  we 
take  at  the  evil  fcent  of  any  ftinking  thing,  that  fo  the  very  name 
of  it  paffing  onely  through  our  ears  difpleafes  us  in  fuch  fort, 
as  to  difparage  the  truth  of  the  Proverb, that  Words  do  not fiinfe 
as,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  alone  of  theRofe,  Violet  and 
Jafmin,  feemes  to  recreate  the  fmelling  by  the  Ear.-  Poets  and 
Lovers  will  be  for  the  Eyes  and  the  Touch.  They  who  under- 
ftand  Opticks  will  hold  that  *tis  the  feeing  which  affordeth  the 
greateft  wonders.  Whence  Comical  Repreferttations  movefo 
powerfully  ,  and  Sight  hath  more  influence  upon  us  then  Hear- 
fay.  If  you  will  take  the  judgement  of  Mufitians,  the  Hearing 
(hall  carry  the  Bell  from  the  other  fenfes  5  and  this  Pofition  is 
back’d  with  the  experience  of  Melody,  Perfwafion,  and  the  Art 
of  Oratory  5  which  caus’d  Antiquity  tô  feign  two  forts  of  Her¬ 
cules  ,  the  pnewho  fobdu’d  mongers  with  the  blows  of  his  club, 
and  the  other  who  captivated  his  Auditors  with  chains  of  Gold, 
reaching  from  his  Tongue  to  tlieir  Ears.  Vhiloxenus 3  who  wifh’d 
a  Crane’s  neck,  and  they  who  live  onely  to  drink  and  eat, 
{'whereas  we  drink  and  eat  to  live)  will  give  the  preheminence 
to  the  Tafte.  Wherefore,  in  my  Opinion,  this  Queftion  is  hard 
to  be  decided,  becaufe  it  requires  impartial  Judges,  whofe  num¬ 
ber  is  very  fmall. 

The  Second  faid.  That  for  the  right  judging  of  the  Caufo,  all 
parties  ought  to  be  heard.  As  for  the  Sights  the  fabrickof  its 
Organ,  fo  artificially  compos’d  of  Humours  and  Tunicies,  and 
guarded  with  Eye-lids  and  Brows,  as  fo  many  ramparts  for  its 
prefervation,  fufficiently  plead  its  excellence.  But  that,  of  the 
§x  Couple  of  Nerves,  (for  fo  many  onely  there  are)  in  the  Brain, 
the  firft  and  the  fécond  are  peculiarly  deftinated  to  the  Eyes  5 
this  (hews  how  highly  Nature  tenders  them  above  all  other 
parts.  Moreover,  Vifion  is  perform’d  in  an  Infiant ,  and  makes 
prefent  to  us  thofe  things  which  are  as  remote  from  us,  as  Heaven 
is  from  Earth,  and  this  by  jpiritual  qualities  $  (for  the  Attions 
of  Bodies  are  not  expedited  but  in  Time')  this  is  an  other  argu¬ 
ment  of  its  Excellence.  F urther,  fince  nothing  is  more  goodly 
then  Light,  it  feemes  to  follow  that  nothing  is  more  excellent 
then  the  Sight,  whofe  Obje&itis.  Whence  fome  Philofophers 
conceiv’d  the  Soul  to  have  chofon  the  Eyes  for  its  Manfion.  Next 
then  for  Hearing  j  this  Senfe  feemes  to  feed  the  Soul,or  rather  to 
give  it  birth.  For  if  the  Soul  be  confider’d  naturally,  its  food 
and  life  is  tounderftand,  reafori,  and  difoourfe  5  to  which  pur- 
pofes  the  Hearing  alone  is  ferviceable,being  for  this  çaufè  term’d 
the  Senfe  of  Difiipline.  If  the  Soul  be  confider’d  as  it  enjoyes  a 
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life  more  noble  then  the  natural  ,  namely,  that  of  Grace  3  the 

Senfe  of  Hearing  feemes  the  Author  of  this  Life.  For,  the 
J uji  lives  by  Faith ,  faith  the  Holy  Scripture.  Now  this  Faith 
comes  from  Hearing,  as  the  Apoftle  teftifies,  and  not  from  See¬ 
ing  3  For  it  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen  3  and  where  we  fee, 
there  is  no  longer  Faith.  As  for  the  Smelling ;y  indeed  good 
Odors  recreate  the  Brain,  repair  the  Animal  Spirits,  purifie  and 
fit  them  to  aflift  the  Soul  when  it  exercifeth  its  moft  noble  ope¬ 
rations  3  but  the  weak  Title  of  this  Senfe  feemes  to  need  a  better 
Advocate  then  all  the  reft.  The  Senfes  of  Tajiing  and  Touching 
remain,  but  both  in  the  fame  degree,  becaufe  one  proceeds  from 
the  other  5  Guftation  being  a  fort  of  Contact,  In  confidering 
of  thefe  two  Senfes,  me-thinks,  I  hear  them  complain  of  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  Men  for  placihgVthem  in  the  loweft  form,  notwith- 
ftandihg  their  great  fervice  in  the  birth  of  Mankind,  by  Genera¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  kind  of  Touching,  and  in  the  fubfequent  pre- 
fervation  thereof  inceffantly  by  the  Senfe  of  Tafting.  And  yet 
fince  all  the  commendation  of  an  Infiniment  is  to  be  meafur’d 
<  by  its  end  and  benefit,  fas  the  praife  of  a  Knife  is  to  cut  well) 

therefore  of  the  Senfes,  which  are  the  Inftrumenrs  of  the  Body 
and  the  Soul,  the  moft  beneficial  (as  the  Touch  and  Tafte  are) 
muft  be  the  moft  noble  :  For  they  are  ablolutely  necelfary  to  our 
Being,  but  the  other  three  onelv  to  our  Well-being,  and  that 
we  may  live  more  pleafantlÿ.  Moreover,  Nature  hath  fo  highly 
efteemed  the  Senfe  of  Touching  and  its  adions,  that  (he  hath 
found  none  of  them  bad  or  ufelefs,  as  there  is  in  the  other  Senfes. 
Pain  itfelf,  which  feemes  the  chief  Enemy  of  it,  isfo  neceflary, 
that  without  the  fame.  Animals  (as  Arijtotle  teftifies)would  perifti 
like  Plants  $  for  it  is  like  a  Sentinel,  taking  heed  that  no  tnif- 
chief  befall  them. 

The  Third  ftood  up  for  the  Hearing.  Sounds  ((aid  he)  are 
of  that  efficacy  and  power,  that  amongft  the  Objeds  of  the 
Senfes,  they  alone  make  the  Soul  take  as  many  different  poftures 
as  themfelves  are  various.The  found  of  the  Trumpet,or  a  warlike 
Song,  animates  and  puts  us  into  fury  5  change  the  Tune,  and 
you  make  the  weapons  fall  out  of  the  hands  of  the  moft  outragi- 
ous.  Devotion  is  enkindled  by  it ,  Mirth  increas’d  3  briefly, 
nothing  is  impoffible  to  it.  Its  adion  is  fo  noble,  that  by  it  we 
receive  the  notices  of  all  things  3  in  which  regard  the  Ear  is  par¬ 
ticularly  dedicated  to  the  Memory  :  Hence  alfo  fpeech  is  more 
efficacious,  and  makes  greater  impreffion  upon  the  Mind,  then 
converfe  onely  with  dumb  Mafters,  or  the  contemplation  of 
things  by  help  of  the  Sight.  And  the  ftrudure  of  its  Organ, 
both  internal  and  external,  contriv’d  with  fo  many  Labyrinths, 
a  Drumb,  a  Stirrup,  an  Anvil,  a  Hammer,  Membranes,  Arteries, 
and  Nerves,  and  fo  many  other  parts  fortifi’d  with  ftrong  battle¬ 
ments  of  Bones,  is  afufficient  evidence  of  its  noblenefs. 

The  Fourth  fell  into  commendation  of  the  Eyes,  which  are 
the  windows  at  which  the  Soul  moft  manifeftly  (hews  her  (elf. 
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and  is  made  mo  ft  to -admire  her  Creator  5  but  he  added,  that 
"  many  times  they  ferve  for  an  in-let,  at  which  the  Devil  fteals  the 
Soul  $  which  a  great  perlon  complains  that  heloft  by  his  Eyes. 

I  Ihould  therefore  attribute  (faid  he)  the  preeminence  to  the 
Touch,  as  more  exquifite  in  Man’ then  in  any  Animal,  and  con¬ 
sequently  moft  noble,becaufe  found  in  the  moft  noble  fubftance. 

For  us  probable  Nature  gave  Man,  by  way  of  preeminence,  the 
moft  noble  Faculties  not  Onely  in  the  Soul,  but  alfo  in  the  Body. 

Now  other  Animals  excell  us  in  the  other  Senfes*-  the  Dog,  in 
Smelling  5  the  Ape,  in  Tailing  5  the  Hart,  in  Hearing  5  and  the 
Eagle,  in  Seeing. 

The  Fifth  argu’d,  in  favour  of  Hearing,  alledging  that  a  Man 
may  attain  Knowledge  without  Sighted  that  upon  obfervation. 

Blind  people  have  better  Memories  and  J lodgements  then  others, 
becaufe  their  Souls  being  lefs  taken  up  with  external  aftions, 
become  more  vigorous  in  internal  operations  ,  for  that  their 
Spirits  are  lefs  diftipated.  Upon  which  confideration,  a  certain 
Philofopher  thought  fit  to  pull  out  his  own  Eyes, that  fo  he  might 
be  more  free  for  contemplation,  and  the  ftudy  of  Wifedom.  But 
.without  the  Hearing,  it  is  impoffible  to  have  theleaft  degree  of 
Knowledge  in  the  world,  not  even  fo  much  as  that  of  talking 
familiarly  to  little  Children.  For  one  deaf  by  Nature  is  likewile 
dumb, and  by  confequence  altogether  ufelefs  to  humane  fociety  5 
-yea,  if  we  take  Arifiotle  s  word  for  it,  he  is  lefs  then  Man.  For 
4Vlan  (  faith  he  )  deferves  not  that  name  but  inafmuch  as  he  is 
fociable^  and  fuchheisnot,  if  he  be  unable  to  exprefs  his  con¬ 
ceptions,  which  cannot  be  done  without  fpeech.  Of  which 
fpeech  the  Hearing  being  the  caufe,the  fame  is  alfo  the  caufe'that 
he  is  capable  of  the  denomination  of  Man.  And  being  thereby 
differenced  from  Brutes,  it  followsthat  it  is  the  moft  noble  piece 

:of  his  accoutrements.  >  ' 

The  Sixth  faid.  If  Nobility  be  taken  for  Antiquity,  the  Touch 
will  be  the  nobleft  of  the  Senfes  5  becaufe  it  appears  the  firft  and 
the  laft  in  an  Animal.  Moreover,  it  is  defign’d  for  the  nobleft 
End,  to  wit,  Propagation,  by  which  the  individual  makes  it 
felf  eternal  \  and  which  is  more,  it  comprehends  under  it  the 
Tafte,  the  Hearing  and  the  Smelling  :  For  we  cannot  Tafte, 

Hear,  or  Smell,  unlefs  the  fpecies  a&ually  touch  the  Tongue,- 
the  Drum  of  the  Ear,. and  the  Mammillary  Procelfes.  Add 
hereunto,  that  Utility  being  the  Note  of  Excellency,  asisfeen 
in  State  Policy,  and  the  Art  Military,  the  Touch  muft  be  the 
moft  excellent  $  fince  it  ferves  for  Eyes  not  onely  to  the  Blind 
who  guide  themfelves  by  groping,  but  alfo  to  fome  Annuals,  as 
Snails’  Moles,  and  alfo  all  Infefts,  who  make  ufe  of  their  homes 
and  feet  as  dextroully  às  others  of  their  Eyes. 

.  ,  .  .  t-  '  ,  _  11. 

Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid,  We  here  wanted  fome  of  Laughter, 

■Priefts  of  that  God  of  Laughter,  to  whom,  zsApnlieus  fin  his 

Golden  Afi)  relates,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of -Hypate  cele- 

V  2  brated  • 
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brated  yearly  a  Feaft,at  which  himfelf  was  made  a  Vi&im.There 
are  few  but  have  read  what  Laughter  he  caus'd,  when  defend¬ 
ing  himfelf  againft  the  charge  of  Murther  he  found  that  the 
three  Men  whom  he  thought  he  had  (lain  were  three  leathern 
bottles  j  and  for  his  reward  he  receiv’d  this  promife,  That  all 
ihould  fucceed  to  his  advantage.  Indeed  Fortune  feems  to  favour 
Laughers  $  whereas  here  accufersand  male-contents  readily  find 
new  caufes  of  diflàtisfa&ion  and  complaint.  Whence  poffibly 
arofe  the  Proverb,  which  faith.  That  when  things  go  well  with 
a  Man,  He  hath  the  Laughers  on  his  fide.  This  Goddefs  For¬ 
tune  feems  to  be  of  the  Humour  of  Women,  (in  whofe  fhape 
file  is  pourt ray’d )  who  rather  love  merry  perfons  then  fevere* 
Yea,  generally,  all  préféra  jolly  Humour,  and  a fmilling  Face* 
before  the  folemnefs  and  wrinkled  brow  of  the  Melancholy  $ 
which  you  may  daily  obferve  from  Children,  who  avoid  the  lat- 
ter,and  readily  run  to  the  formeras  it  were  by  inftinft  of  Nature. 
gplm  rider t  The  Latin  Diftick  faith  ,  That  the  Spleen  caufeth  Laughter  5 
fads poffibly  becaufe  it  ferves  for  the  receptacle  of  Melancholy 
which  hinders  it  5  juft  as  white  Wine,having  more  lee  or  fediment 
at  the  bottome  then  Claret,  retaineth  lefs  thereof  in  its  fubftance3 
and  is  confequently  more  diuretical.  \ 

l  The  fécond  faid,That  the  firft  rife  of  laughter  is  in  the  Vkmcy^ 
which  figuring  to  it  lelffome  fpecies  not  well  according  together^ 
reprefents  a  difproportion  to  the  Intellect ,  not  wholly  dhagree- 
able ,  for  then  it  would  difpleafe,  but  abfurd,  new  ,  and  unor¬ 
dinary.  Then  the  Judgement  coming  to  conjoyn  thofe  difpro- 
portipnate  fpecies,makes  a  compound  thereof  *  which  not  agree¬ 
ing  with  what  was  expefted  from  them,  the  Judgement  cannot 
wholly  approve  of  the  fame  by  reafon  of  the  difproportion, 
nor  yet  wholly  rejeéfc  it,  by  reafon  of  fomething  which  pleafesit 
within.  From  this  conteft  arifeth  a  fally  of  the  Faculty,  which 
during  this  contrariety  ,  caufeth  contra&ion  of  the  Nerves. 
Which  if  it  bebutfmall,  it  produceth  onely  fmiling  5  but  if  it 
be  violent ,  then  by  the  confluence  of  the  Spirits  it  caufeth  loud 
laughter.  Now  that  Laughter  is  feated  in  the  Imagination  ap¬ 
pears  hence, that  if  we  have  heard  or  feen  fome  ridiculous  thing 
we  many  times  laugh  at  it,  though  the  Objeft  be  not  prefent! 
Tis  alfo  Difproportion  that  makes  us  laugh,  for  we  do  not  fo 
when  we  behold  a  great  Beauty  5  but  we  do  fo  when  we  look 
upon  forhe  odd  ill-contriv’d  countenance,  or  when  we  find  little 
futablefiefs  between  the  Obje&s  which  are  reprefented  to  us  5  as 
an  Old-man  making  Love,  a  huge  Hat  upon  a  final!  Head,  one 
intending  to  make  a  graceful  Reverence,  or  cut  a  fine  caper  and 
falling  all  along }  in  brief,  every  thing  that  is  faid  or  done  incon- 
gruoufly  befides  our  expedition  5  efpecially  if  no  other  more 
violent  Paflion  interpofe,  as  Fear,  Refpeft,  and  Pity  r  which 
lupprefs  Laughter.  We  laugh  at  a  Man  that  falls  down,  but 
Ihould  he  break  his  neck  with  the  fall,  our  Laughter  would  give 
place  to  Gompaffion.  In  fine,  it  appears  that  there  is  made  a  re- 
*  tra&ion 
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tra&ion  of  the  Nerves  during  Laughter ,  for  we  fee  a  Convul- 
don  caufeth  the  fame  motion  of  theMufclesof  the  Face  that 
Laughter  doth  5  whence  cometh  that  malady  which  is  called 
Rijits  Sardonicus ,  in  which,  by  the  retraction  of  the  Nerves  to¬ 
wards  their  Original,  the  Patient  feemes  to  laugh  as  he  dyes. 

The  Third  faid.  He  knew  not  whether  of  the  two  had  mod 
reafon,  Democritus  the  Laugher,  or  Heraclitus  the  Weeper.  For 
though  the  Faculty  of  Laughing  be  peculiar  to  Man,  and  infe- 
parable  from  Reafon,  yet  immoderate  Laughter  is  as  unaccepta¬ 
ble  as  continual  Tears.  And  whereas  we  read  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  that  our  Lord  fometimes  wept,  but  not  that  he  ever 
laught^  this  maybe  refolv’d,  That  nothing  was  new  to  him: 
The  fame  being  recorded  of  Heathens,  fo  day'd  and  refer v*d 
that  they  were  never  feen  to  laugh  5  as  CraJJus,  Cato  theCenfor, 
Tkecion ,  and  feme  others.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  dating 
the  Caufe  of  Laughtet.  Arijiotle  attributes  it  to  the  Diaphragme 
which  is  dilated  by  heat.  But  feeing  we  laugh  lefs  in  a  Fever 
when  the  Diaphragme  is  moft  heated,  it  is  certain,  either  that 
every  heat  of  the  Diaphragme  doth  not  produce  this  effefr,  or 
Ibme  other  caufe  mud  be  joyned  with  it.  Which  I  conceive  to 
be  an  impreflion  made  in  our  Senfes,  and  by  them  in  our  Vhancy , 
of  feme  agreeable,  unufual,  and  un-forefeen  Objefr,  when  the 
fame  dips  into  it  unawares.  Which  Objeft,  exciting  Joy  in  us 
by  the  Dilatation  of  the  Spirits, which  is  made  fird  in  the  Arteries 
of  the  Brain,  and  thereby  infinuated  into  thefeofthe  Heart  which 
opens  to  that  Joy  ,  thofe  dilated  Spirits  fwell  the  Blood  in  the 
Veins  which  accompanies  them  5  fo  that  not  being  containable  in 
their  own  place,  the  Veins  and  Arteries  fwell  till  they  make  a 
reftux  in  the  Brain,  Diaphragme,  Lungs,  Face,  and  all  the  parts 
of  the  Body,  where  they  caufe  the  concudion  and  agitation  ob- 
ferv’d  in  exceffive  Laughter,  and  fometimes  Tears,  by  the  com- 
prelfion  of  the  Brain  5  whild  it  is  not  poffible  for  any  to  check 
the  eruption,  what  ever  refpett  be  prefented  to  them  5  yea, 
fometimes  the  Spirits  are  fo  rarifi’d  that  they  evaporate,  whence 
follows  fudden  death  $  as  it  befell  Chrj/ftpptv  of  old,  who  feeing 
an  Afs  eat  figgs  at  the  end  of  his  table  ,  fell  intofo  vehement 
Laughter  that  he  dy’d  jmmediately. 

The  Fourth  faid.  Laughter  is  a  motion  of  the  Body  which 
follows  that  of  the  Soul.  Its  Objeft  is  a  fudden  Joy  furprizing 
us,  as  a  pleafant  word  after  a  ferious  difeourfe.  Thefeornwe 
make  of  any  one  caufeth  Laughter  likewife}  becaufe  Contempt 
is  a  kind  of  Anger  made  up  of  Pleafure  and  Grief.  When  the 
Pleafure  happens  to  be  greater  then  the  Grief,  (as  it  happens 
when  our  Enemy  is  fo  weak  that  we  can  be  reveng’d  on  him 
when  we  lid)  this  contentment  caufeth  us  to  laugh.  And  hence 
it  is  that  Sleighting  is  more  offenfive  then  Hatred  alone.  Jonbertu* 
thinks,  Laughter  is  excited  when  Pleafure  expands  the  Heart, 
which  by  that  dilatation  gives  motion  to  the  Diaphragme,  and 
this  confequently  draws  the  Mufeles  of  the  Lipps,  Arijiotle  (aith. 
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that  by  tickling  .a  motion  is  caufed  in  the  Spirits,  vvhich-go  m\ * 
come  to  the  .place  where  the  Man  feels  the  Pleafure  3.  which 
Spirits  pafling  and  repafling  light  upon  the  Nerves,who  being  too 
fenfible  and  follicited  by  the  continual  motion  and  agitation 
thereof,  endeavour  to  drive  the  fame  away  $  and  to  that  pur,? 
pofe  contraft  thernfelves^  .and  draw  unto  themfelves  the  parts 
into  which  they  are  inferted.  Hence,  in  a  great  Laughter,  a  Man 
is  forc'd  to  comprefs  hiihfelf,  and  the  fldes  ake  with  much  laugh'-r 
ing,  by'reafonof  the  tepfibn  of  the  Mufçles  and  Nerves,  which 
are  moft  agitated  in  that  place.  Wherefore,  in  my  judgement; 
Laughter  is  caus’d  in  this  fort.  The  fudden  Pleafure  or  Titillai 
rion  excites  a  motion  of  the  Spirits,  which  being  very  fubtilg 
axe  eafily  carry  *d  up  to  the  Head  ^  there  their  agitation  and  mop 
tibii  importunes  the.  Nerves  and  the  Brain,  lb  that  in  the  midfl# 
of  this  Pleafure  there  is  caus’d  a  kind  of  Con  vulfive  Motion* 
And  for  that  this  agitation  is  chiefly  inward,  therefore  the  in-, 
ternal  parts  ftrft  feel  the. effects  of  that  gentle  Con vulflon  :  the 
Diaphragme  being  more  pliant,  and  receiving  more  Nerves  of 
the  iixth  Conjugation ,  is  agitated  the  moft  vehemently.  In 
profufe  Laughter  the  Nerve's  of  the  whole  Body  fympathize  with 
this  difpofitibn  of  the  Brain,  their  Common  Original  5  which 
being  importun’d  by  thofe  Spirits,  (who, though  but  natural. ,  are 
yet  able  to  incommode*.  the  fame  by  their  too  great  agitation } 
it  contracts  it  felf  to  be  diïcharged  of  them  ^ttraCting  the  Nerves 
to  it  felf  as  much  as  it  can  5  whence  proceeds  this  kind  of  Con- 
vulfibn. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  the  caufe  of  Laughter  is  two-fold^ 
namely,  its  Objett  which  is  of  great  latitude,  as  good  news,  un¬ 
expected  joy,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  receive  without  laughing  5 
and  its  Subjett^  which  is  indeed  the  Diaphragme  5  for  they  who 
are  wounded  in  that  part  feem,  ttf  dye  laughing,  as  Hippocrates > 
In  the  feventh  of  his  Epidemicks,  oblerves  to  have  befallen  one 
Fly  chon  for  the  fame  caufe:  And  this  is  no  otherwife  then  as  a 
certain  kind  of  Ranunculus ,  (an  Herb,  we  call  Crowfoot  )  being 
eaten  caufeth  lofs  of  the  Spirits,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the 
Lips  reprefents  the  Con  vulflon  which  is  made  during  Laughter. 


CONFE  RE  N  C  E  X  X  V. 

Ï.  Of  the  Diver fity  of  Countenances.  ÏI.  Whether 

Man  or  IV ont  an  he  the  more  noble.  ‘ 

Of  the  Pi-  I  D.cn}*y  *s /°  disagreeable,  that  in  all  the  objeCts  of  the  Senfes 
verfity  of  J  it  dilplcafes  us.  Our  Tafte  is  glutted  with  alwayes  eating 
Countenances  lame  Bread.  The  moft  excellent  Odour,  at  length,  caufeth 
the  Head-ake.  To  look  too  wiftly  upon  the  fame  obieft,  or  to 
be  too  long  together  beheld  by  the  fame  Eye  fixed  upon  us,  is 
f;  •  ‘  *  troublefomé 

k  .  :  ■  . 
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troublefome.  The  Ear  is  tyr’d  with  twice  hearing  thë  faihe 
Tune,  and  being  continually  (truck  upon  by  one  and  the  fame 
difeourfe,  how  excellent  foever  it  be.  The  T ouch,  the  groffeft 
of  all  the  Senfes,  is  weary  of  one  and  the  fame  temper  of  Air> 
whence  is  drawn  a  certain  confequence,  That  the  people  under 
the  Equinoctial ,  or  other  Climate  alwayes  like  to  it  felf,  are 
fooner  weary  of  living,  then  others  who  have  not  feature  to  be 
tyrd  with  one  feafon  becaufe  another  foon  fucceeds  it.  On  the 
contrary,  we  fee  variety  of  Food  raifeth  the  languifhing  Appe¬ 
tite  5  the  diverfity  of  Odors  which  (iicceed  Pne  another,  delight 
the  Smelling.  Nothing  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Sight  then  à 
Meadow  checker’d  with  feveral  colours,  or  a  garden  variegated 
with  Tulips  and  other  Flowers,  of  all  forts  and  hues  which  the 
Spring  difclofes.  Harmony  proceeds  from  the  variety  of  Notes  5 
and  the  Orator  who  would  move  his  Auditors  muft  not  fpeak 
too  long  upon  the  fame  thing  in  the  fame  words  ?  he  muft  alter 
his  gefture  and  voice,  and  the  paufes  which  diftinguith  his  adion 
are  very  ferviceable  to  that  purpofe.  But  as  there  is  nothing  more 
fwift  then  the  Sight,  fo  no  Senfe  is  fooner  weary  with  the  fem- 
blance  of  its  objeds.  The  realon  whereof  is  this,  being  a  moft 
adive  fenfe,  its  operation  doth  not  make  it  (elf  perceiv’d  by  the 
Eye,  but  by  the  changing  of  the  objed.  So  that  when  it  be¬ 
holds  alwayes  the  fame  thing,  it  feemes  to  it  felf  as  if  it  beheld 
nothing.  Look  upon  the  Earth  all  cover’d  with  Snow,  or  a 
Chamber  wholly  hung  with  Black ,  or  fome  other  (ingle  colour , 
the  Sight  is  offended  therewith  :  If  Green  offends  us  le(s,  it  is 
becaufe  it  is  compounded  of  Yellow  and  Blew,  and  the  bed 
blended  of  all  the  Colours ,  and  as  fuch  reunites  the  vifual  rayes 
between  its  two  extremes  5  yet  it  affordeth  nothing  near  the  de- 
lightfulnefs  that  arifeth  from  the  variety  of  Tapiftry.  I  conceive 
therefore  that  the  chief  end  of  the  diverfity  of  Countenances,  is 
Diftindion,  and  left  the  fame  thing  (hould  betide  Women  that 
did  Alcmena ,  in  Plautus^  who  fuffer*d  Jupiter  to  quarter  with  her, 
becaufe  (he  took  him  for  her  Hufband  Amphitryo,  But  the  fub- 
ordinate  end  is  the  Contentment  which  Man  finds  in  this  variety. 

As  for  other  caufes,  the  Efficient  indeed  doth  (omething  5  for 
Children  commonly  refemble  their  Fathers  and  MothersrBut  the 
Material  contributes  very  much  hereunto  5  fo  that  they  who  (for 
example)  are  begotten  of  aMafculine  and  Feminine  Geniture, 
wherein  thefanguine  temper  is  equally  prevalent,  refemble  one 
another,  and  have  a  ruddy  and  well  fhap’d  Countenance.  But 
becaufe  ’tis  next  to  impoflible,  that  the  faid  temper  (hould  be 
equally  found  in  two  different  lubjeds,  thence  arifeth  the  variety 
of  Complexions  and  Lineaments. 

The  Second  faid,  There  is  as  great  variety  in  all  natural  things 
as  in  Faces,  though  it  be  not  fo  remarkable  tp  us.  For  we  fee 
Birds  and  Beafts  diftinguifh  one  another  very  well.  Now  the  Kif 

Final  Caufe  of  this  Diverfity  feemes  to  me  to  be  the  ornament  of  ko^iQ- * 
the  World,  which  otherwife  would  have  nothing  left  then  the 

import- 
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importance  of  its  name.  Mufick  and  Painting  receive  graces 
fropi  things  which  in  reality  are  nothing,  namely,  Paufes,  which 
are  onely  privations  of  Notes  5  and  fhadows,  which  are  defers  of 
light.  This  diverfity  of  Vifages,  which  arifeth  from  that  of  the 
perlons  and  their  inclinations,  is  as  well  contributary  to  the 
(plendour  and  beauty  of  a  ftate  as  of  nature.For  if  all  things  were 
alike,  there  would  be  a  confus’d  identity,and  general  diforder, 
not  much  different  from  the  ancient  Chaos.  Nothing  would  be 
afted  in  Nature  3  for  a&ion  is  not  between  things  like,  but  be¬ 
tween  things  contrary.  Nor  would  thete  be  Beauty  in  the 
Countenance,  if  there  were  not  diverfity  in  the  parts  5  but  all 
the  Face  were  Eye  orNofe.  For  Beauty  arifeth  from  Proportion, 
and  this  from  the  correfpondence  of  many  different  parts.  Very 
little  would  there  be  amongft  Men,  if  all  were  alike  5  there  be¬ 
ing  no  Beauty  when  there  is  no  deformity  whereunto.  it  may  be 
compar'd  3  and  who  fo  takes  away  Beauty  takes  away  Love, 
of  which  it  is  the  foundation.  This  divine  link  of  humane  fo- 
ciety  would  be  deftroy’d  5  for  Love  is  a  defire  to  obtain  what  we 
want,  and  another  poflefieth  >  and  therefore  it  cannot  exift  but 
between  perfons  unlike.  Nor  could  a  State  confift  longer  5  be- 
caufe  all  Men  being  externally  alike,would  be  fo  internally  too  5 
all  would  be  of  the  fame  profeliion,  and  no  longer  feek  to  fup- 
ply  one  anothers  mutual  neceflities.  Now  this  diverfity  of  per* 
Ions  proceeds  from  the  divers  mixture  of  the  four  Humours  5 
which  being  never  found  twice  temper'd  in  the  fame  fort,  (each 
one  having  his  peculiar  conftitution,  which  the  Phyfitians  call 
Idiojyncrajie')  they  never  produce  the  fame  perfon  twice,  nor 
conlequently  one  and  the  fame  furface,  or  external  fhape,  alike. 
If  the  Matter  defign’d  to  conftitute  and  nourilh  the  bones  be 
in  too  great  quantity,  the  Man  is  born  robuft,  large,  and  bony  j 
if  it  be  defedive,  he  becomes  a  dwarf  and  a  weakling.  Again, 
this  Matter,  according  as  it  carried  to  every  bone  in  particular, 
gives  a  differing  conformation  to  the  fame,  which  is  alfo  derived 
to  the  Mufcles  fpread  over  thofe  bones  from  which  they  borrow 
the  external  figure  which  they  communicate  to  the  fkin. 

The  Third  (aid.  He  found  two  Caufes  of  the  Diverfity  of 
Countenances  :  One  in  Heaven  j  The  fcther  in  the  Heads  of  Wo¬ 
men,  namely,  in  their  Imaginations.  Heaven  is  never  found 
twice  in  the  fame  pofture,  by  reafon  of  the  manifold  Motions 
and  Conjun&ions  of  the  Planets ,  and  yet  ’tis  the  Sun  and  Man 
that  generate  a  Man  $  and  what  is  faid  of  the  Sun,  ought  likewifo 
to  be  underftood  of  the  other  Cœleftial  Bodies.  It  is  neceflàry 
then  that  this  variety  in  the  Caufo  produce  alfo  variety  in  the 
EfFeft.  Hence  it  is,  that  Twins  have  fo  great  refomblance  to¬ 
gether,  as  having  been  conceiv'd  and  born  under  the  fame  Con- 
ffellation.  As  for  the  Imagination,  *tis  certain,  that  of  the  Mother 
which  intervenes  at  the  time  of  Conception,  more  powerfully 
determines  the  fhape  and  colour  of  the  Foetus  then  any  other 
Caufe  5  as  appears  by  the  marks  which  Infants  bring  with  them 
v  1  t  /  from 
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from  their  Mothers  Womb  A  who  welf  remember  that  fuch 
things  were  in  their  Phancy,  and  that  they  had  a  vehement  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  fame.  So  that  as  many  different  Imaginations 
as  Women  have  when  they  conceive,  make  fo  many  Countenan¬ 
ces  and  other  parts  of  the  Body  different. 

Upon  the  Second  Point  itwasfaid,  That  in  times  of  old  there  j  p 

was  found  at  Rome  a  Widower  that  had  buried  two  and  twenty  Whether  is 
Wives,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  Widow  that  furvived  her  two  and  the  mure 
twentieth  Hufband  5  thefe  two  the  people  of  fiome  confirain’d  to  noble  ^Man  or 
marry  together,  after  which,  both  Men  and  Women  awaited  WmAV' 
which  of  the  two  would  dye  firffc  5  at  length  the  Woman  d  y ’d 
firft,  and  all  the  Men,  even  to  the  little  Boyes,  went  to  her  in¬ 
terment,  every  one  with  a  branch  of  LawrelinhisHand,  as  ha¬ 
ving  obtaind  the  victory  over  that  Sex.  This  Queftion  of  the  no- 
blenefs  and  dignity  of  the  one  above  the  other,is  of greater  conle- 
quence  then  that  other,  in  which  not  onely  Women  very  fre¬ 
quently  get  the  better,  there  being  more  old  women  then  old 
men,  through  the  fundry  dangers  wherCunto  men  are  expos’d, 
and  ftôm  which  women  are  exempted  5  but  alfo  Stags  and  Ra¬ 
vens,  which  live  hundreds  of  years,  much  furpafs  either  of  them. 

But  one  of  the  greateft  difficulties  arifing  in  the  difeuffion  of  this 
Controverfie,  is,  that  there  is  no  Judge  found  but  is  interefled 
in  the  Caufe  :  Do  not  think  that  the  determination  of  this  Point 
is  of  little  importance.  Fot  we  fhould  have  none  ofthofe  dif- 
mal  feuds  both  in  high  and  mean  families,  did  not  women  go 
about  to  command  over  men  inftead  of  obeying  them.  Now 
whether  the  bufinefs  be  fairly  arbitrated  ,  or  whether  it  be 
yielded,out  of  complacency  to  that  Sex,  which  loves  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  and  out  of  pity  its  frugality  and  weaknefs  5  upon  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  reafons  of  either  fide,  I  find  it  fafer  to  fulpend 
my  judgement,  that  I  may  neither  betray  my  own  party,  nor 
incenfe  the  other  5  which,  they  fay,  is  not  fo  eafily  reconciled 
as  it  is  offended. 

The  Second  laid  ,  That  the  courtfhip  and  fuing  which  Men 
ufeto  Women,  is  a  tacite  but  fufficient  argument  of  the  efteem 
wherein  they  hold  them }  for  we  do  not  feek  after  a  thing  which 
we  under-value.  But  the  præcellence  of  Women  above  Men 
is  principally  argu’d  from  the  Place,  the  Matter,  and  the  Order 
of  their  Creation.  For  Man  had  not  the  advantage  to  be  created 
in  the  Terreftrial  Paradife,  as  Woman  had,  who  alfo  was  pro- 
duc*d  out  of  a  more  noble  matte!*  then  he  5  for  he  was  made  out 
of  the  Earth,  and  {he  out  of  one  of  the  Man’s  ribbs.  And  as  for 
the  Order  of  the  Creation, God, in  the  production  of  Mixt ‘Bodies, 
begun 'wfth  themeaneft  things,  and  ended  with  the  nobleft.  He 
fir ft  made  the  Earth  and  the  Sea,  then  Plants,  Fifties,  and  the  v 
Or  .  Brutes.  After  which,. he  created  Man,  as  the  Mafter 
off'  diingsy  and  laftly.  Woman,  as  the  Mafter-piece  of  Nature, 
and  the  Model  of  all  Perfections,  Miftrefs  of  Man,  ftronger 
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then  he,  as  the  Scripture  faith  5  and  çonfequently  Miftrefs  of 
all  the  Creatures.  Moreover,  there  is  no  fort  of  Goods  but  are 
found  in  a  higher  degree  in  Woman  then  in  Man.  Foras  for 
the  Goods  of  the  Body,  the  chief  whereof  is  Beauty,  Men  have 
therein  utterly  loft  the  caufe ,  which  they  will  be  as  little  able 
to  carry  in  reference  to  the  Goods  of  the  Mind  :  For  the  fame  are 
found  more  vigorous,  and  attain  fooner  to  maturity  in  Women, 
who,  upon  that  account,  are  by  the  Laws  adjudg'd  Inheres  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  Boy  es  not  till  fourteen.  They  com¬ 
monly  perform  more  aftions  of  Virtue  then  Men  $  and  indeed 
they  have  more  need  thereof,  to  with-ftand  the  aflaults  conti¬ 
nually  made  upon  their  Chaftity,  which  is  not  too  often  fouüd 
in  the  other  Sex.  They  are  acknowledg’d  by  all,  to  be  more 
merciful,  faithful,  and  charitable  then  Men  5  fo  Devout ,  that 
the  Church  (which  cannot  err)  termes  them  by  no  other  name  * 
and  fo  patient,that  God  hath  judg'd  them  alone  worthy  to  carry 
their  Children  nine  moneths  in  their  bellies  ,  no  doubr,  becaufe 
Men  had  not  Virtue  and  Refolution  enough  for  that  office.  The 
Poets  never  feign'd  but  one  Jupiter ,  that  was  able  to  bear  an 
Infant  in  his  Body,  though  it  were  but  for  a  few  moneths.  In 
fine,  there  is  no  Science  or  Art  in  which  Women  have  not  ex- 
cell’d  ,  witnefs  thq  two  Virgins  ,  Defroches ,  and  de  Courn  ai , 
the  Vicountefs  of  Auchi ,  and  Juliana  Morel ,  a  Sifter  Jacobine 
of  Avignon,  who  under  ftands  fourteen  Languages  5  and,at  Lyons y 
maintain’d  Thefes  in  Philofophy  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  i  lb 
alio  of  old,  Dio  tima  and  Aftacia  were  fo  excellent  in  Philofophy, 
that  Socrates  was  not  afham'd  to  go  to  their  publick  Le&ures  3 
in  Aftrology,  Hipatia  of  Alexandria ,  the  Wife  of  ifidore  the 
Philofopher  -,  in  Oratory  ,  Tullia  ,  the  Daughter,  and  doubly 
heirefs  of  Cicero  $  and  Cornelia ,  who  taught  Eloquence  to  the 
Gracchi  her  Sons ,  in  Poetry,  Sappho ,  the  inventrefs  of  Saphick 
Verfes  ^  and  the  three  Corynnœ ,  of  whom  the  firft  overcame 
Tindary  the  Prince  of  Lyrick  Poets,  five  times }  and  in  Painture, 
Irene  and  Calypfo ,  in  the  dayes  of  Varro.  If  there  have  been 
Prophets,  there  have  alfo  been  Prophetefies  and  Sybils  5  yea, 
they  were  Virgins,  of  old,  that  render’d  the  Oracles  at  Delphos. 
In  brief,  if  there  have  been  war-like  Men  ,  there  have  been 
Amazons  too,  who  have  fhew’d  that  Valour  is  not  folely  Mafcu- 
line.  And,  in  our  dayes,  there  have  been  found  Maidens  that 
have  fought  very  courageoufly,  whole  Sex  was  not  known  till 
they  were  ftript  after  they  had  been  llain  in  battle.  But  thefo 
Feminine  Virtues  are  not  fo  much  celebrated  as  thofe  of  Men, 
by  reafon  of  the  Envy  which  they  bear  to  the  Sex,  having  fub- 
jected  the  fame  toftich  a  pafs,  that  they  are  enforc’d  to  fupport 
all  our  defefrs.  Though  indeed,  Women  may  fay  to  Men  as  the 
Lyon  did  to  a  Man,  who  fhew’d  him  the  pifture  of  a  Man  killing 
a  Lyon  >  If  Lyons  (  laid  he)  were  addided  to  painting  ,  you 
would  fee  more  Men  kill’d  by  Lyons,  then  Lyons  by  Men.  If 
Women  had  had  the  making  of  Laws  and  Hiftories,  you  would 
fee  more  Virtues  exercis’d  by  Women  then  by  Men.  1  he 
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-  The  Third  faid,  That  although  none  but  Men  are  at  the  ven¬ 
tilating  of  this  Controverfie,  yet  Women  ought  not  to  alledge 
that  it  is  eafie  to  commend  the  Athenians  in  the  City  of  Athens  ^ 
fince  God  himfelf  hath  pafs’d  a  Decree  upon  them  in  thefe 
words.  The  Woman  ffjall  be  fubjett  to  the  Man .  And  ’tis  to  no 
purpofe  to  fay ,  that  it  was  otherwife  before  the  firft  fin,  and 
that  fubje&ion  was  impos’d  upon  the  Woman  for  a  puniftunent  5 
feeing  the  punifhment  of  the  Serpent ,  That  he  fhould  creep 
upon  the  Earth,  doth  not  prefuppoie  that  he  had  feet  before  he 
caus’d  Man  to  fin  by  the  intervention  of  his  Wife  5  but  indeed, 

God  converted  that  into  a  penalty  which  before  was  natural 
unto  him.  The  fame  ought  to  be  faid  concerning  the  Woman, 
who  was  no  lefs  fubjeft  -to  the  Man  before  then  after  his  fin. 
Moreover,  after  God  had  taken  the  Woman  out  of  Adams  fide, 
('whence,  they  fay,  it  comes  that  their  heads  are  fo  hard  )  he 
did  not  fay  that  {he  was  good,  as  he  had  pronounc’d  all  the  reft 
of  his  Creatures.  And  to  get  Adam  to  marry  her,  there  was  no 
other  expedient  found  but  to  caft  him  into  a  ileep  5  no  doubt, 
becaufe,  had  he  been  awake,  he  would  have  been  very  much 
puzzl'd  to  refolve  upon  it.  So  that  they  who  confidering,  on  one 
fide,  the  ufefulnefs  of  that  Sex  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies 
of  Men,  and  on  the  other,  the  mifchiefs  whereof  it  is  thecaufe, 
have  not  ill  determin’d  when  they  term’d  Woman  a  Neceflary 
Evil  5  to  which  Men  are  additted,by  natural inftinft,  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  good,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  particular  5  juft  as 
Water  afcends  upwards ,»  contrary  to  its  own  nature,  for  the 
efchewing  of  Vacuity.  Woman  is  an  imperfeft  Animall, 
whom  Plato  doubted  whether  he  ftiould  not  rank  amongft  the 
irrational ,  and  whom  Ariftotle  termes  a  Monfter  >  they  who 
treat  hermoft  gently,  ftile  her  a  fimple  Error  of  Nature  y  which 
through  the  deficiency  of  natural  heat,  could  not  attain  to  the 
making  of  a  Male.  Women  big  with  Female  Children,  are  more 
difcolour’d,  have  their  tafte  deprav’d,  and  ufually  lift  up  their 
left  leg  firft, as  it  were  for  an  evidence  of  that  finifter  conception. 

In  the  Old  Teftament  they  who  were  deliver’d  of  a  Female 
were  unclean  for  fixty  dayès  5  but  if  of  a  Male,  but  thirty,  fhe 
Male  is  fully  form’d  in  thirty  dayes ,  but  the  Female  onely  in 
forty  two;  The  Males  have  life  at  the  feventh  moneth,  but 
Females  not  till  the  ninth  5  as  if  Nature  hid  her  fault  as  long  as 
fhe  could.  The  Females  have  lefs  vigour  in  all  their  aftions, 
becauie  left  heat  j  which  appears  in  that  they  are  never  ambi¬ 
dextrous,  as  Men  oftentimes  are.  Now,  if  in  fome  fpecies  of 
Animals,  the  Females  have  the  advantage  above  Males,  as  Ty- 
greffes,  Lyonefles ,  and  She-wolves,  it  is  in  fierceneft  5  and 
-therein  we  alfo  yield  to  Women.  But  what  more  competent 
Judge  amongft  Men  can  they  find,  then  he  who  try  d  fo  many, 

Solomon ,  who  inquires.  Who  can  find  a  Wife  Woman?  And  who, 
after  he  had  compar’d  them  to  the  bottomelefs  pit,  concludes 

that  all  wickedncfs  is  fupportable,  provided  it  be  not  the  wick- 

X  2  edneft 


ednefs  of  a  Woman }  yea,  that  the  wickednefs  of  a  Man  is  bet- 

Ecleftajiicus.  ter  then  the  goodnefs  of  a  Woman. 

The  Fourth  faid ,  Every  thing  is  efteemed  according  to  its 
Author,  Strudure,  and  Compofition,  the  means  it  makes  ufe  of, 
the  manner  how  it  employes  the  fame,  and  its  end.  Now  Man 
and  Woman  having  the  fame  Author,  namely,  God  *  and  being 
compos’d  almoft  of  the  fame  parts,  it  remains  to  inquire  what 
means  both  the  one  and  the  other  makes  ufe  of  for  attaining 
their  end,  which  is  Happinefs.  It  is  certain  that  the  being  either 
Man  or  Woman  doth  not  make  either  of  them  good  or  bad, 
handfome  or  deform’d,  noble  or  infamous,  happy  or  unhappy. 
There  are  found  of  both  forts  in  either  Sex.  As,  to  begin  in  Pa- 
radife,  the  eleven  thoufand  Virgins  alone  (hew  that  the  Femi¬ 
nine  Sex  hath  as  good  a  {hare  therein  as  Men.  In  Thrones, 
Semiramis ,  T homiris^  many  Queens  and  Empereffes  have  ma- 
f  nifefted,  that  Women  as  well  know  how  to  command  as  Men. 
J iidith  cutting  off  the  Head  of  Holofernes  5  and  the  Maid  of 
Orleans ,  in  the  dayes  of  our  Fore-fathers,  have  {hewn  that  Men 
alone  were  not  courageous,  and  fit  for  Martial  Achievements.  In 
brief,  there  is  no  kind  of  performances,  in  which  examples  are 
not  to  be  found  both  of  Men  and  Women ,  that  have  acquitted 
themfelves  happily  therein.In  Oeconomy,  or  the  management  of 
a  Family,  if  fome  Men  are  the  Matters,  there  are  found  Women 
too  that  have  the  fupremacy,  and  that  in  fuch  fort,  that  the 
Men  dare  not  complain.  Wherefore  they  who  feek  the  caufe 
of  the  noblenefs  or  abjednefs  of  Man  and  Woman  in  the  Sex, 
feek  a  caufe  where  it  is  not.  ’Tis  not  the  being  a  Man  or  a  Woman 
that  makes  noble  or  ignoble  0  'tis  the  being  an  excellent  Man,  or 
an  excellent  Woman.  For  as  they  are  miftaken  who  impute 
fome  Vice  or  Virtue  to  a  whole  Province  ,  becaufe  to  be  vicious 
or  virtuous  are  perfonal  things }  the  fame  ought  to  be  faid  con¬ 
cerning  Man  or  Woman,  who  are  Citizens  of  the  whole  world  5 
either  of  whom  taken  in  general  hath  nothing  in  themfelves  but 
what  is  very  decorous.  Good  and  perfed,  and confequently 
very  noble  5  as  proceeding  from  an  Author  who  communicated 
to  them  what  perfection  and  noblenefs  was  refpedively  requifite. 
If  there  be  any  defed,  it  proceeds  from  the  individual  perfon, 
and  ought  no  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  Sex  then  to  the 
Species. 
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I.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  one  to. commend 
himfelf.  II.  Of  Beauty. 


IF  things  could  fpeak,  or  if  Men  fpoke  alwayes  of  them  as  is  I» 
fitting,  the  Queftion  would  be  needlefs  5  but  for  that  neither  Whether  it  be 
the  one  nor  the  other  are  to  be  expeded,  it  is  reafonably  de-  * 

manded,  whether  ever  it  be  lawful  to  fupply  this  default  our  commend 
felves.  Three  forts  of  perfons  there  are,  each  of  a  different  himfelf 
opinion  touching  this  Subjed.  The  firft  prize  and  refped  them- 
felves  fo  highly,  that  as  one  of  the  great  Wits  of  theie  times 
faid  to  a  certain  Author,  who  would  have  had  more  praife  had 
he  given  himfelf  lefs  5  They  catch  cold  with  too  much  fpeaking 
to  themfelves  bare-headed.  The  Second ,  having  heard  that 
Glory  isafhadow  that  follows  thofe  that  flie  it,  afied  blame- 
with  fo  palpable  defign,that  it  is  plainly  feen  that  they  fall  down 
onely  to  be  lifted  up^like  thofe  brides  who  would  not  hide  them¬ 
felves,  if  they  knew  that  they  fliould  not  certainly  be  found  out. 

The  Third  obferving  how  odious  felf-praife  is  to  all  the  World, 
never  attribute  any  to  themfelves,  and  cannot  fo  much  as  endure 
to  hear  themfelves  commended  ,  accounting  it  no  other  then 
flattery.  The  firft  maintain  ,  that  they  who  fay  that  a  Man 
muft  not  praife  himfelf,  eftablifh  a  Maxime,  to  which  none 
obey.  Do  not  great  Captains ,  fay  they,  fuccesfully  animate 
their  Souldiers  by  their  own  commendations?  Doth  not  the 
expert  Phyfitian  preferve  his  own  good  reputation  together 
with  the  health  of  his  Patient  ?  Do  not  they  who  make  Pane- 
gyricks  for  others,  find  their  own  in  the  fame  ?  Doth  not  the  Ex¬ 
cellent  Preacher  preach  his  own  Dodrine  and  Eloquence  toge¬ 
ther  with  theGofpel?Doth  not  the  acute  Advocate  argue  as  well 
for  his  own  reputation,  as  for  the  carrying  of  his  Clients  Caufe  ? 

Then  for  Arts  and  Trades  ,  we  fee  he  is  accounted  the  beft 
Tradef-man  that  ha’s  the  nimblefi:  Tongue  in  commending  his 
own  wares.  Moreover,  he  thatalksan  Aimes  by  align,  alks 
it  no  lefs  then  if  he  fpoke  }  and  confequently  as  many  wayes  as 
.there  are  to  lignifie  any  thing,  the  fame  are  as  fo  many  words  5 
and  although  the  one  are  vocal,  and  the  other  mute,  yet  they 
equally  fignifie  :  Whence  it  follows  that  a  Man  is  as  little  to 
blame  in  fpeaking  well  as  in  doing  well.  He  that  hangs  a  bulb 
at  his  door  doth  no  lefs  fay,  I  have  Wine  to  fell,  then  if  he  pro¬ 
claim’d  it.  A  fair  Woman  who  expofes  her  felf  to  the  view  of 
every  one,  and  a  Painter  who  hangs  forth  his  pieces  to  fell  to 
paflengers,  prize  and  commend  themfelves  more  then  if  they 
fpoke  }  and  yet  neither  is  cenfur’d  for  fo  doing.  In  brief,  as  We 
may  blame  our  felves  without  fpeaking ,  by  doing  fome  evil 
a&ion  >  fo  Men.,  in  effed,  commend  themfelves  by  performing 
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virtuous  a&ions.  The  Second,  who  contemn  themfelves  in- 
ceffantly ,  that  they  tflay'be  the  more  efteem'd  by  others,  find 
nothing  that  more  removes  the  mafk  of  their  Hypocrifie ,  then 
the  aflent  of  others  to  what  they  fay }  and  indeed  they  are  no 
lefs  unacceptable*  and  tedious  then  the  former.  '  But  the  laft 
pleafe  much  more  $  juftifying  their  Principle  by  the  enumerati¬ 
on  of  all  Profeffions,  in  which  all  that  excell  abhor  this  vanky, 
r  which  is  odious  to  all  the  world.  War  requires  great  deeds 

•  .  and  few  w  ords.  Humility,  the  prime  Virtue  in  Divinity.,  can* 

not  confift  with  boafting.  A  good  Phyfitian  cannot  hear  the  re¬ 
lation  of  his  great  cures  without  blufhing  0  and  ’tis  the  property 
of  a  Mountebank  to  publifh  his  own  Atchievements  in  that  kind. 
Tint  arch ,  in  an  exprefs  Treatife  ,  renders  the  realbns  hereof. 
1.  Becaufe  a  Man  muft  be  impudent  that  can  commend  himfelf, 
inftead  of  being  afhain’d  to  hear  his  own  praifes.  2.  Becaufe 
it  is  injuftice  for  a  Man  to  give  that  to  himfelf,  which  ought  to 
be  expeded  from  others.  And,  3.  Becaufe  felf-praifeexercifes 
a  kind  of  Tyranny  over  the  hearer,  and  is  without  effed,  not  ob¬ 
liging  him  to  belief. 

The  Second  faid,  Two  things  difpleafe  us  in  the  praife  that 
any  one  gives  himfelf.  Jfirft,  the  feeing  a  Man  prefer*  d  before, 
or  at  lead  equaliz’d  to,  our  felves,  whom  we  alwayes  account 
moft  worthy  of  praife.  And  Secondly,  the  feeing  a  Man  make 
himfelf  judge  in  his  own  caufe.  And  hence. arofe  a  common 
Proverb?  Praife  hath  an  ill  favour  in  a  Mans  own  mouth.  And 
when  the  Comoedian  would  decypher  the  two  moft  cidiculous 
perfonages  of  his  Scene,  Chretnes  and  Jhrafo ,  he  makes  them 
weary  the  hearers  with  repetitions  of  their  own  commendation 
which  ought  to  have  no  other  end  but  the  Reward  of  him  to 
whom  it  is  given,  or  the  exciting  of  others  to  Virtue  by  his  ex¬ 
ample.  Now  it  is  depriv'd  of  both  thefe  effeds,  when  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  our  felves.  For  that  which  comes  from  our  felves 
cannot  be  call’d  Reward,  and  consequently  others  can  draw  no 
example  from  it  which  may  excite  them  to  Virtue-.  If  Poets 
praife  themfelves,,  they  are  excus’d  by  the  Poetical  Licence 
which  gives  them  perm iffion,  as  well  as  Painters,  to  feign  and 
attempt  what  ever  they  pleafe  }  and  yet  the  Prince  of  Poets, 
Virgil,  never  commended  himfelf.  It  was  not  by  the  praife 
which  he  gave  himfelf  that  Cicero  acquir’d  the  title  of  Father  of 
Eloquence  5  on  the  contrary,  his  Confulfhip  ,  fo  often  depre- 
dicated  in  his  writings ,  is  with  fome  reafbn  term’d  t’heSpot 
or  Blemifh  of  his  works.  In  brief,  they  who  commend  them¬ 
felves  feem  to  fore-judge  that  they  look  not  for  commendation 
from  others }  either  for  that  they  deferve  none,  or  elfe  for  that 
.  they  accufethe  reft  of  Men  of  ingratitude  towards  them.  And 
in  either  cafe,  ’tis  no  wonder  if  they  be^fleighted  and  ill  will'd 
by  others. 

Thé  Third  faid.  That  he  who  commends  himfelf  is  not  to 
blame,  provided  he  fay  nothing  but  what  is  true  >  becaufe  words 
UÏÏV  -  being 
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being  the  images  of  actions,  it  is  unjuft  to  require  a  man  to 
make  the  original,  and  then  forbid  him  to  draw  copies  of  it, 
fuchasare  the  commendations  which  typifie  vertuous  actions. 
And  it  feems  to  be  the  property  of  the  vicious  to  bear  envy 
againft  them  thereupon,  becaufe  they  cannot  attain  to  the  fame 
perfedion  5  as  an  old  woman  beholds  with  jealoufiethe  exqui- 
fite  portraid  of  iome  young  Beauty.  True  it  is,  as  Alexander 
faid,  it  was  a  great  happinefs  for  Achilles  to  find  a  Homer  t<Q  com¬ 
mend  him.  But  when  the  unhappinefs  or  ingratitude  is  fuch, 
that  a  goodly  adion  falls  into  oblivion  unlefs  it  be  recounted  by 
its  author,  who  knows  it  better  then  any  other  ,  it  is  not  rea- 
fonable  for  virtue  to  be  depriv’d,  through  fuch  defed,  of  its  on¬ 
ly  guerdon  and  aliment,  which  is  praife.  So  a  Father  wonder¬ 
fully  extiinulates  his  children  to  virtue  by  reprefenting  to  them 
his  own  brave  actions  paft.  Yea  it  feems,  that  being  his  chil¬ 
dren  have  an  intereft  in  his  reputation,  he  cannot  omit  the  re¬ 
cital  of  what  he  hath  done  praife-worthy,  without  wronging 
them. 

The  fourth  upheld  the  fame  Opinion,  by  alledging  that  a  wife 
man  may  commend  himfelf  without  blame,  fince  he  is  fo  impar¬ 
tial  that  he  doth  not  confider  himfelf  as  himfelf,  but  as  he 
would  do  another  man,  whom  he  could  not  without  injuftice 
deprive  of  the  commendation  merited  by  him.  And  this  is 
agreeable  to  a  precept  of  nature,  which  enjoyns  the  rendring 
to  every  one  what  appertains  to  him. 

The  Fifth  faid,  to  commend  one’s  felf  meerly  for  the  fake  of 
felf-praife  is  a  vicious  extremity  $  but  fometiemes  to  commend 
gne’s  felf  in  another,  or  to  make  ufe  of  the  relation  of  our  own 
commendable  adions,  as  an  Apology  to  oppofeto  the  contempt, 
or  detradion  of  our  enemies,  is  a  thing  not  only  allowable,  but 
alfo  ^pradis’d  by  the  moft  eminent  and  holy  perfonages.  fo 
S.  Patti  finding  himfelf  defpis’d,  '  boafted  that  he  was  noble,  and 
a  Citizen  of  Rome ,  that  he  had*  ftudied  much,  and  that  God 
had  imparted  to  him  his  higheft  myfteries.  For  in  this  cafe  we 
are  in  a-  manner  oblig’d  to  praife  our  felves,by  the  Law  df  Nature, 
which  renders  our  defence  jufti  Therefore  as  he  were  a  fool 
that  (hould  fence  all  alone  in  the  open  ftreet,  and  a  coward  that 
(hould  not  defend  himfelf  when  provok’d  5  fo  he  that  defends 
himfelf  well  when  he  is  affaulted,  doth  not  only  provide  for  his 
ownfafety,  but  gets  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  courage,  as  he 
alfo  doth  who  commends  himfelf  when  he  is  defpis’d.  Yet  I 
would  require  thus  much  moderation  in  the  praife  which  an  in¬ 
jury  extorts  from  our  own  lips,  that  it  extend  no  further  then 
what  is  needful  for  the  repelling  the  offer’d  outrage.  I  would 
by  no  means  have  it  affe&ed,  as  it  ufes  to  be  by  fome  men,  who 
are  glad  when  they  are  bîam’d,  for  that  they  may  take  occafion 
to  expatiate  upon  their  own  praifes.  For  the  equitable  hearer 
is  indeed  on  our  fide,  yet  be  is  tacitely  difgafted  with  our  vaunt¬ 
ing  becaufe  men  are  naturally  addicted  to  contradiction, 
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whence  their  belief  (the  freeft  of  all  'the  mind’s  adions)  is  al¬ 
ways  lefs  carried  thither  whither  it  is  endeavour’d  to  be  earn’d 
with  moft  eagernefs  and  violence.  So  an  honeft  woman  (hall 
by  a  grave  deportment,  and  a  (ingle  gefture  of  flighting,  (ooner  , 
quafh  an  injurious  word  then  another  can  do  by  a  long  Apology 
of  her  whole  life  paft.  Saving  in  this  cafe  and  manner,  our  pro¬ 
per  commendations  are  no  lefs  unacceptable  then  the  blame 
which,  we  attribute  to  our  felves.  He  that  praifes  himfelf  is  like 
a  painted  Face  fet  out  to  the  fight  of  every  one  3  and  he  that 
blames  himfelf  refembles  a  (ick  perfon  that  takes  pride  in  his  in¬ 
firmities  true  or  imaginary,  with  which  himfelf  ought  to  be 
concern’d  enough,  not  to  trouble  others  who  have  nothing  to 
do  therewith. 


Upon  the  fécond  Point,  itwasfaid  that  Beauty  may,  with  as 
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Of  Beauty,  much  reafon,  be  placid  among  the  Transcendents,  as(befides 


Goodnefs  and  Verity  )  Greatnefs,  Duration  ,  Power,  Vertue, 
Knowledge,  the  Will,  and  Glory,  are  plac’d  in  that  rank  by  Lui- 
lins  and  his  Difciples.  F  or  fpeaking  of  accidents,  we  fay  a  fair 
largencfs,  a  goodly  quality,  a  handfome  refemblance,  a  grace¬ 
ful  adion,  a  becoming  endurance  or  fufferance^  and  fo  of  the 
other  Categories,  which  refult  from  Place,  Time,  and  Habit. 
But  it  is  particularly  attributed  to  Subftance.  The  Angels, 
Heavens,  Elements  and  mixt  Bodies,  have  all  beauty,  and  fo 
much  the  more  as  they  are  more  perfedly  mixt  3  as  appears  in 
Gold,  Pearls  and  Jewels,  in  Flowers,  Animals,  and  principally 
in  Man  3  who  again  participates  thereof  varioully  according  to 
Sex  and  Age.  For  the  beauty  of  a  man  is  other  then  that  of  a 
woman  -,  of  a  child  and  a  young  man  then  that  of  an  old  man. 
Artificial  things  have  likewife  their  (hare  therein,  when  our 
eyes  and  judgements  are  pleas’d  with  their  proportion,  or  find 
them  conformable  to  the  Model  which  the  Workman  pro¬ 
pounded  to  himfelf.  And  as  in  moft  Sciences  and  Arts  men 
have  phancied  to  themfelves  Prototypes  and  Parallels,to  ferve  in- 
ftead  of  patterns  and  models  3  in  Policy,  an  accomplifti’d  Com¬ 
monwealth,  fuch  as  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More^  and  fome  others 
have  delineated  3  in  Phyfick,  a  Temperament  moft  perfed  and 
exquifite  to  a  grain  Qcall’d  temper  amentum  ad  pondus']  in  Elo¬ 
quence,  a  perfed  Orator  :  fo  they  who  have  undertaken  to 
(peak  of  Beauty  have  imagin'd  a  perfect  one,  which  (leaving 
women  to  fet  down  the  conditions  which  they  require  in  hand¬ 
fome  men)  we  will  make  to  confift,  as  to  them,  in  thirty  one 
particulars,  which  go  to  the  making  up  of  a  hafldfome  woman. 
The  1.  of  thofe  Points  is  Youth,  which  renders  even  the  courfeft 
animals  agreeable.  The  2.  is  a  Stature  neither  too  large  nor  too 
final  1.  3.  A  middle  ftze  of  corpulency  3  becaufe  too  fat  or  too 

lean  are  counted  amongft  imperfedions.  4.  Symetrie  and 
proportion  of.  all  the  parts.  5 .  Long,  fair,  and  fine  hair.  6.  A 
skin  foft  and  fmooth,  through  which  appear  fmall  veins.  7.  A 
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lively  whitenefs  of  Lillies  blended  with  Pvofes.  8.  A  fmooth 
forehead,  pleafingly  arched,  and  always  ferene.  9.  Temples 
not  hollow.  10.  Two  black  lines  arch-wife,  in  ftead  of  Eye¬ 
brows.  Two  blew  eyes  well  fet  in  the  head,  well  open’d  and 
fix’d  with  a  fweet  glance.  12.  Anofewell  (hap’d  and  rightly 
feton.  13.  Cheeks  a  little  rounded,  making  a  dimple.  14.  A 
graceful  fmilc.  15.  Two  lips  of  Coral,  16.  A  little  mouth. 

17.  Small  Pearls  fmooth  and  well  ajufted  in  head  of  teeth. 

18.  A  fweet  bieath.  19.  A  well  tun’d  voice.  20.  A  chin 
dimpled, fomewhat  round  and  ftefhy.  21.  Ears  final!,  ruddy,  and 
well  joy n’d  to  the  head .  2  2 .  A  neck  of  Ivory.  2  3 .  A  bofome 
of  Alabafter.  24.  Two  fnow-balls.  25.  A  hand  white,  fome- 
thing  long  and  plump.  26.  Fingers  ending  by  little  in  a  Pyra¬ 
mide.  27.  Nails  of  mother  of  Pearl  turn’d  into  an  oval. 

28.  A  gefture  free  and  not  affe&ed.  29*  Soft  and  fmooth  flefh. 

30.  A  modeft  gate.  The  laft  point  may  be  more  eafily  imagin’d 
then  honeftly  nam'd. 

The  fécond  faid,  that  Beauty  hath  no  more  but  an  imaginary 
Being,  or,  at  leaft,  is  more  in  the  phanfie  then  in  Nature.  Which 
they  acknowledge  who  fét  conditions  for  it  never  to  be  found  in 
any  fubjed  whatever.  Moreover,  every  real  Entity,  if  it  fall 
under  the  cognifance  of  the  Senles,  is  conceiv’d  in  the  fame 
manner  by  all  people  in  the  earth,  when  the  Organ  is  not  hurt, 
the  medium  alike,  and  the  diftance  equal,  and  all  other  circum- 
ftances  are  found  the  fame.  Thus  Honey  is  every  where  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  by  the  fame  fweetnefè,  and  the  Sun  by  the  fame 
light.  But  one  and  the  fame  Beauty  is  not  conceiv’d  in  the  fame 
fafhion,  nor  efteemed  fuch  by  all  the  people  of  the  world}  for 
the  judgements  thereof  are  found  different,  not  only  according 
to  the  diverfity  of  Nations,  but  alfo  in  reference  to  the  fame 
people ,  yea  the  fame  perfon,  at  feveral  times.  Our  ancient 
Gaules  wore  large  foreheads,  becaufc  in  thofe  days  they  ac¬ 
counted  the  fame  handfomeft,  and  we  fee  alfo  to  this  day  old  Pi- 
dures  reprefenting  handfome  women  in  that  fort  }  whence  arofe 
the  reproachful  word,  Efrons  ,  Frontlefs,  denoting  one  that 
hath  no  forehead  or  fhame.  At  this  day  women  think  they  can¬ 
not  have  too  little,  they  take  fo  much  pains  to  hidd  the  fame 
with  their  head-tire,  and  men,  after  their  example.  Much  hair 
is  at  prefent  recommendable  in  many  places,  efpecially  in 
France,  The  handfomeft  of  the  Pagan  Deities  was  call’d  Inton- 
Jus  Apollo  :  And  the  Scripture  principally  fets  forth  the  beauty  of 
women  by  their  long  hair,  without  which  the  comelieft  would 
be  terrible.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  latter  ages  in  France ,  'twas  a 
fhameful  thing  for  men  to  have  much  hair.  In  New  France ,  the 
greateft  paft  of  the  people  wear  no  hair  but  on  one  fide*  The 
women  of  Camboya  cut  off  theirs  clofe  to  their  ears.  The  Ter- 
ujtans  have  none  but  a  lock  on  the  top  of  the  head ,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  of  old  ador’d  Venus  Calva  :  Our  Ladies  ftiape  their  Eye¬ 
brows  into  arches.  The  Africans  paint  theirs  into  the  figure  of 
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a^Trkmgle.  Some,  like  an  Aquiline  and  riling  Nofe*  yet  the 
flatted:  are  counted  mod  graceful  amongfl  the  Abyffines.  Here 
eyes  pretty  prominent  and  of  a  middle  fize  are  efteem’d  5  in 
China  little  eyes  are  mod  priz’d.  The  Lybians  love  a  large 
mouth,  and  lips  turn’d  backwards  5  here  little  ones  are  themoft 
commendable.  ’Tis  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  parts  that  our 
Ladies  (he w'j  and  yet  the  Arabians,  edeeming  the  fame  inde¬ 
corous,  cover  it  as  carefully  as  their  backfide.  The  Japonnois 
black  their  teeth  and  eveiy  where  elfe  the  whited  are  inoft 
valued.  Our  Virgins  dreighten  their  bofomes  the  mod  they 
can  5  on  the  contrary,  the  Æthiopian  women  account  thofe  the 
mod  graceful  breads  which  they  can  caft  over  their  {boulders. 
Youth  is  elfewhere  lov’d  *  yet  in  the  Wed  Indies  the  olded  wo¬ 
men  are  the  handfomed.  In  Æthiopa  and  many  other  places 
the  blacked  are  counted  the  handfomed: ,  andin  painting  a  De¬ 
vil  they  make  him  all  white,  as  we  do  black.  In  brief,  there  is 
notone  of  the  adigned  Characters  of  Beauty  which  is  not  con¬ 
troverted  by  fome  Nation  5  and  therefore  there  is  no  reali¬ 
ty  in  it,  but  it  depends  upon  our  Phancie,  as  F afhions  do.  What 
is  beauty  then  ?  ’Tis  (in  my  judgements)  what  pleafes  us.  For 
whatever  deformity  or  defed  there  be  in  the  thing  we  love, 
yet  we  account  it  handfome  :  Et  quœ  Balbimm  deletfat  Poly¬ 
pus  Agtiœ.  .  ■  .i  *  ■  •  ,  . 

The  third  faid*  ’Tis  too  great  a  difparagemént  to  the  Goods  of 
Nature,  to  fay  that  Beauty,  v^hich  is  the  mod  excellent  of  them, 
is  only  imaginary  >  its  admirable  effeds  being  fuch  that  it  per- 
fwades  whatever  it  pleafes^  ’tis  the fured commendatory Let^ 
ter,  and  hath  influence  not  only  upon  rational  fouls,  but  even 
Elephants  are  tranfported  with  joy  Ælian  faith)  when  they 
meet  a  fair  woman.  And  reafon  tells  us  that  every  thing  which 
is  goodly  is  good  5  becaufe  it  is  defirable,  which  is  the  eflçntial 
qualification  of  good  things.  The  beauty  of  the  body  is  not 
only  the  token  of  that  of  the  foul,  which  feems  to  be  ill  lodg’d, 
when  it  is  found  in  an  ugly  body,  but  ’tis  alfo  a  fign  of  the  bo¬ 
dy’s  health  and  good  conditution.  Yea  the  very  beholding  of 
Beauty  conduceth  to  health,  and  continues  it  3  whence  it  is  that 
handfome  Nurfes  and  Governefles  are  affigned  to  Children  5 
becaufe  the  foul  even  from  the  cradle  (being  a  Foreigner  and 
retaining  in  it  felf  the  idea  of  its  Creator’s  beauty)  is  marvellouf- 
ly  pleas’d  at  the  fight  of  every  thing  that  approaches  that  beauty 
and  harmony,  and  rejoyces  at  its  meeting,  acknowledging  it 
her  kindred  and  alley.  Moreover,  Plato  faith,  that  Beauty  is 
produc’d  when  the  Forme  predominates  over  the  Matter,  which 
is  of  it  felf  foul  and  deformed.  Which  he  affirmeth  to  have 
place  alfo  in  the  beauty  of  the  foul  *  which  he  makes  to  confift 
in  the  advantage  of  the  IntelleUual  part ,  which  holdeth  the 
place  of  Corme  in  man,  over  the  Senfitive,  which  correipondeth 
to  Matter.  Anfiotle  will  not  allow  it  poffible  for  Felicity  to  be 
perfed  without  the  beauty  of  the  Body,  which  hath  foinetimes 
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conferr’d  the  Scepter  in  eledive  Kingdoms.  And  our  Saviour, 
amidft  all  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  caus’d  to  fhine  in  him- 
felf  the  moft  perfeft  beauty  that  ever  was  in  the  red  of  mankind. 
Now  feveral  beautiful  things  gratifie  varioufly.  White  is 
efteem’d  amongft  Northern  Nations,  becaufe  there  iffues  out  of 
white  bodies  a  certain  brightnefs  or  light  agreeable  to  the  eyes 
of  thôfe  people.  But  the  fame  colour  lofeth  that  pre-eminence 
proportionally  to  a  nearer  approach  toward  the  South. 
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WEre  we  in  thole  Commonwealths  where  the  voice  of  the  j 

people  is  admitted,  this  Queftion  would  be  very  eafie  Whethtr  the 
to  refolve^  there  being  no  body  but  proclaims  that  the  world  i$  World  grows 
declining ,  and  thinks  that  we  are  now  in  the  very  dregs  of  old . 

Time.  *Tis  the  ordinary  difeourfeof  old  men.  Butpoffiblÿ 
herein  they  refemble  the  old  woman,  who  when  fhe  was  grown 
blind,  faid  the  Sky  was  overcaft  ,  or  thofe  who  failing  from  the 
ihore  think  that  the  earth  retreats  back,  while ’tis  themfelves 
that  are  in  motion.  Thefe  good  people  no  longer  finding  the 
fameguft  and  pleafure  in  the  delights  of  the  world,  that  they 
found  in  their  youth,  lay  the  fault  upon  the  world  inftead  of 
imputing  the  fame  to  themfelves.  Indeed  their  accufation  is 
too  old  to  be  receivable  ,  having  been  from  all  time,  which 
made  Horace  fay,  that  to  reprefent  an  old  man  right,  he  muft  be 
introduc’d  p railing  the  time  paft.  Yet  we  may  give  their  rea- 
fons  the  hearing.  They  affirm  that  every  thing  which  hath  had 
a  beginning,  and  muft  have  an  end,  grows  old.  That  fince  all 
the  parts  of  the  world  are  varioully  corrupted,  the  fame  ought 
to  be  believ’d  of  the  whole.  That  as  for  the  Heavens,  all  the 
obfervations  of  Ptolomy  are  found  at  this  day  falfe,  unlefs  they 
be  redifi’d  by  the  addition  of  certain  motions  of  Trepidation 
which  caufe  all  the  reft  to  vary.  In  the  Air,  the  inconftancy  of 
it,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  Seafons  makes  us  not  know  when 
wearefureof  any  }  the  Spring  fometimes  appearing  in  Winter 
(as  at  prefent)  and  Winter  in  Autumn.  In  the  Sea,  you  fee  it 
difmembers  Provinces,  gains  and  loles  whole  Countries  by  its 
inundations  and  recefiions.  And  as  for  the  Earth,  it  is  very 
probably  ftiown  that  in  rime  it  muft  naturally  return  to  its  firft 
ftate  in  which  it  was  all  cover’d  with  water,  and  confequently 
void  of  men  and  moft  part  of  animals  and  plants,  which  make 
the  three  nobleft  parts  of  the  Univerfe.  For  they  who  endea¬ 
vour  the  raifing  of  low  grounds  know  that  the  fame  is  accom- 
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plift  by  giving  entrance  to  the  tlime  which  the  water  brings  thi- 
thei1,  and  which  gathers  together  at  the  bottom  Î  whence  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  Valleys  through  which  torrents  and  brooks  ol 
rain-water  pals,  grow  hollower  daily  ,  the  impetiiouinels  of 
the  water  fweeping  the  lurface  of  the  earth  into  riveis,  and 
thence  into  the  Sea.  Wherefore  though  the  world  Ihould  not 
end  by  Conflagration,  as  it  muftdo$  fince  all  the  rain-waters, 
thole  of  rivers  and  brooks  go  into  the  Sea,  and  carry  thither  with 
them  the  upper  parts  of  the  Earth,  which  is  that  that  makes  the 
waters  fo  troubled  and  muddy,  it  is  neceflary  that  this  earth  in 
time  fill  up  the  cavities  of  the  Sea ,  and  reduce  it  to  exact 
roundnéfs  5  and  then  the  water  having  no  longer  any  channel 
muft  as  neceflhrily  cover  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth,  except¬ 
ing  perhaps  fome  points  of  rocks ,  which  will  decay  and  fall 
down  in  time,  as  about  fifteen  years  ago  a  mountain  in  Surzzer- 
Weep-  land  by  its  fall  crufh’d  under  its  ruines  the  Town  of  T  leurs, 
which  by  that  means  made  good  the  importance  ol  its  name. 
And  although  this  may  not  come  to  pafs  till  after  divers  thoü- 
fands  of  years  if  the  world  (hould  laft  fo  long,  yet  it  is  not  the 
lefs  feafible,  fince  it  is  a  doing  at  the  prefent,  though  by  little 

and  little.  _  ,  t r 

The  fécond  faid,  That  fince  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  be  lu- 

pernatural,  it  fhall  not  proceed  from  old  age^  that  though  the 
earth  were  all  cover’d  over  with  waters,  yet  the  world  would 
not  perilh  for  all  that,  fince  the  Elements  would  fubfift  5  yea 
the  lame  earth  and  the  winds  by  fucceffion  of  time  would  come 
to  imbibe  and  dry  up  thofe  waters,  and  fo  again  difcoyer  the 
face  of  the  earth.  That  if  one  of  the  Elements  be  dimimth  d, 
another  increafes,  if  the  water  evaporate,  the  air  is  augment¬ 
ed;  if  the  air  be  condens’d,  it  addes  to  the  water,  and  fo  the 
world  cannot  fail  by  all  the  alterations  and  changes  which  hap¬ 
pen  in  Ample  and  mixt  bodies.  For  its  order  confifts  in  the  al¬ 
ternative  fuccefiion  of  various  difpofitions  (and  not  in  one  foie 
difpofition)  like  a  circle  which  being  finite  in  its  parts  is  infinite 
in  its  whole.  Moreover,  if  the  world  perilh,  it  muft  be  either 
by  the  annihilation  of  its  whole,  or  of  its  parts  5  or  elfe  by  their 
tranfmutation  into  fome  matter  which  cannot  be  part  ol  the 
world.  Not  the  firft  5  for  there  needs  no  lefs  a  miracle  to  anni¬ 
hilate  then  to  create  5  and  therefore  nothing  is  annihilated. 
Not  the  fécond,  for  mixt  bodies  cannot  be  chang’d  but  either 
into  other  mixt  bodies  or  into  the  Elements  5  now  thefe  are 
tranfmuted  one  into  another  5  wherefore  in  either  cafe  they  are 
ftill  parts  of  the  world.  The  moft  aftive  of  the  Elements,  Fire, 
without  the  miracle  of  the  laft  conflagration,  if  you  confider  it 
in  the  Sphere  which  fome  haveaflign  d  to  it,  it  cannot  burn  the 
reft  :>  for  Ihould  it  aft  in  its  own  Sphere,  which  it  doth  not,  it 
would  at  length  be  extinguifh’d  for  want  of  air,  into  which  con¬ 
sequently  part  of  it  would  be  converted  :  or  if  you  place  it  in  the 
fubterranean  parts,  the  vapours  and  the  exhalations  which  it 
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WQUld  raife  from  the  Sea  and  the  Earth,being  refolv’d  into  water 
and  air,would  always  preferve  the  being  of  thofe  Elements.More- 
over,  the  world  would  not  ferve  at  the  day  of  judgement  (as 
Philo  the  Jew  faith)  for  a  Holocauft  to  its  author,  if  it  were  then 
found  defe&ive  in  any  of  its  parts. 

The  third  faid.  If  you  take  the  world  for  all  the  inferiour  bo¬ 
dies  contain’d  under  the  concave  of  the  Moon,  it  is  certain  that 
k  changeth.  For  the  Heavens  are  not  alter’d  according  to  their 
fubftance,  though  they  be  according  to  their  places.  But  it  is 
impoflible  that  the  Elements  a&ing  fo  powerfully  one  againft 
another  by  their  contrary  qualities  be  not  at  length  weakned,and 
thçir  a&ivities  refracted  and  impair’d ,  and  particularly  the 
earth  wherein  thofe  fubterranean  fires  do  the  fame  thing  that  na¬ 
tural  heat  doth  in  animals,  when  by  the  confumption  of  their 
radical  humidity  it  makes  them  grow  dry  and  old.  External 
Agents  (as  the  Air,  and  the  Celeftial  Bodies,  which  in  time  un¬ 
dermine  Palaces  of  Marble,  Brais  and  other  bodies)  contribute 
greatly  to  this  alteration  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  mark  and 
but  of  adiopsof  the  fuperiour  bodies,  by  whom  it  fuffers  in- 
ceffantly.  This  declination  is  obferv’d  in  Plants,  which  had 
greater  vertues  in  times  paft  then  they  have  at  the  prefent  (as 
it  is  found,  amongft  others,  in  that  Antidote  made  of  tops  of 
a  Nut  and  a  Fig,  wherewith  Mitfridates  preserv’d  himfelf 
ffom  all  poy Ions,,  and  which  is  now  out  of  credit)  but  much 
more  in  man  then  other  animals.  For  befides  the  diminution 
which  befalls  him  as  a  mixtbody,  becaufe  he  draws  his  nourifh- 
ment  from  the  fubftance  of  plants  and  animals,  he  hath  befides 
in  himfelf  a  double  ground  of  this  decay  of  his  ftrength,  evei  y 
thing  partaking  of  nature  and  its  food.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are 
much  more  fhort-liv’d  then  our  fathers  of  old,  who  in  the  flower 
of  the  world’s  age  (tofpeak  with  Plato0  who  makes  it  an  animal) 
liv’d  almoft  a  thoufand  years  5  and  fince  the  Deluge  by  the  cor¬ 
ruption  which  its  waters  overflowing  the  earth  caus  d  in  the 
whole  Univerle,  they  liv'd  fix  hundred  years,  but  at  prefent  few 
attain  to  eighty  :  Nor  do  we  fee  any  Gyants  now  a  days,  though 
they  were  'Very  frequent  in  old  time.  Men  s  minds  likewife 
have  a  great  (hare  of  this  deterioration,  in  the  exercifeof  ver 
tues  and  arts.  Befides,  that  there  was  never  fo  great  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  Laws  and  Ordinances,  which  are  certain  evidence  01 
the  depravation  of  manners. 

The  fourth  faid,  Befides  that  ’tis  dubious  whether  the  years 
of  our  firft  Fathers  were  of  equal  length  with  ours,  the  caufeot 
their  long  life  may  be  attributed  to  a  fpecial  priviledge  ot  God, 
to  the  end  they  might  by  their  long  experience  invent  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  people  the  world.  Moreover,  ’tis  above  4000 
years  fince  the  term  of  70  and  80  years  became  the  common 
ilandard  of  humane  life.  Our  age  is  not  more  coirupted  then 
the  firft,  made  infamous  by  Fratricides ,  Sodomites  ,  Incefts, 

Treafons,  and  fuch  other  enormous  fins,  fo  much  .the  more  de- 
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teftable  in  that  they  had  no  example  of  them  ,  as  their  poderity 
hath  had  fince.  And  as  for  the  inferior  bodies,  fince  their  adi- 
ons  are  at  prefen  t  altogether  the  fame  with  what  they  perform’d 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world  5  the  Fire  (  for  example  )  not 
burning  iefs,  nor  the  Water  cooling  lefs,  then  in  Adam's  time  5 
it  mud  be  concluded  that  they  are  not  chang’d  ,  but  remain  al¬ 
ways  in  the  fame  (late. 

The  Filth  faid,  That  as  in  the  Microcojme  we  may  judge  of  the 
corruption  of  the  Body  by  the  lead  alteration  of  its  parts,  and 
fore-tellits  death  by  the  diforder  obferv’d  in  the  moft  noble  $ 
fo  we  may  make  the  like  Judgement  in  the  Macrocosme ,  in  which 
we  fee  no  Mixt  Bodies,  but  what  are  corruptible.  For  things 
are  no  longer  then  they  ad,  adion  being  the  meafure  of  their 
being.  And  therefore  feeing  nothing  can  ad  perpetually,  be- 
caule  the  virtue  of  every  thing  is  bounded  and  finite,  nothing 
can  be  perpetual.  As  Knives  ,  and  the  like  indruments,  are 
blunted  with  much  cutting,  fo  the  qualities  inceffantly  ading 
mud  of  neceffity  be  weakned,  and  at  length  become  impotent. 
But  the  fured  fign  of  the  worlds  corruption  is  the  annihilation 
of  corporeal  formes,  the  nobled  parts  of  the  univerfe.  Foras 
for  fpiritual  formes,  when  they  are  feparated  from  the  Body 
they  are  no  longer  confider’d  as  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Sixth  confirm’d  this  opinion  by  the  abundance  of  new 
difeafes  (prang  up  in  thefe  lad  Ages,  and  unknown  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  ^  as  the  Neapolitane  Malady,  the  Scurvy,  and  fundry  others, 
which  cannot  proceed  but  from  the  corruption  of  Humours  and 
T  empers,  and  this  from  that  of  the  Elements. 

The  Seventh  faid.  That  the  world  is  fo  far  from  growing 
worfe,  that  on  the  contrary  it  becomes  more  perfed  $  as  ’tis  pro¬ 
per  to  things  created  from  a  fmall  beginning,  to  increafe,  and 
at  length  attain  their  perfedion  j  which  the  world  having  attain'd 
doth  not  decline,  becaufe  it  is  not  an  organiz’d  body,  whofe  pro¬ 
perty  it  is  to  do  fo  after  it  hath  attain’d  its  State.  This  is  vifible 
in  Metals,  and  particularly  in  Gold,  which  the  longer  they  re¬ 
main  in  the  Earth  the  more  concodion  and  perfedion  they  ac¬ 
quire.  Moreover,  the  Wits  of  Men  are  more  refin’d  then  ever. 
For  what  coulc^  be  more  ignorant  then  the  Age  of  our  fird  Pa¬ 
rents,  for  whom  God  himfelf  was  fain  to  make  Clothes ,  thole 
of  their  own  making  being  onely  fig-leaves.  In  the  Ages  follow¬ 
ing  ,  you  fèe  nothing  fo  grofs  as  what  wâs  then  accounted  the 
highed  degree  of  fubtlety ,  as  the  Learning  of  the  Rabbins 
among  the  Jews ,  and  the  Druids  among  the  Gauls }  the  bed 
(kill’d  of  whom  might  come  to  fchool  to  our  Batchelors.  But  their 
\  grofs  ignorance  in  Hàndy-crafts  appears ,  amongd  others,  in 
our  Flowers  de  Luce ,  the  figure  whereof,  damp’d  on  their  Coin, 
refembles  any  thing  rather  then  a  Flower  de  Luce. 

J  r  Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid, That  Jealoufie  is  very  hard 
J'  Jl1  e '  to  be  defin’d.  If  you  rank  it  under  the  Genius  of  Fear,  how 
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co  mes  it  to  make  Rivals  fo  venturous  in  attempting  and  execut¬ 
ing  >  If  ’tis  a  fort  of  Anger  and  Indignation,  whence  dos  it 
make  them  fo  pale  ?  If  you  aflign  this  Paffion  to  Man  alone,  how 
do’s  it  metamorphofe  them  into  beads  ?  taking  from  them  all  ex- 
ercife  of  reafon.  If  you  ad  mit  it  in  beads  too,  how  do’s  it  render 
Men  fo  ingenious  ?  I  think  they  diould  fpeak  bed  who  Ihould 
term  it  a  Rage,  fince  the  mod  Tragical  Hidories  are  fulled  of  its 
a&ions.  Yet  you  fhall  meet  with  fome  that  make  a  laughter  of 
it  5  and  if  a  Midrels  changes  them,  they  alfo  change  their  Mi- 
ftrefs  5  who  when  they  are  marry’d  alwayes  knock  at  the  door 
though  it  be  wide  open,  for  fear  of  finding  what  they  do  not 
leek  :  Whereas  others  are  jealous  even  of  the  (beets  of  their  own 
bed.  Let  us  therefore  rank  it  amongd  the  caprichious  Pallions  ^ 
or  rather  let  us  do  like  the  Phyfitians,  who  having  given  names 
to  all  the  Veins  and  Bones,  term  fome  (which  they  know  not 
how  to  call  otherwife)  Innominate  and  fine  pari.  So  this  Paffion 
(hall  be  the  namelefs  and  peerlefs  Paffion. 

The  Second  faid  i  This  Paffion  feem’d  to  depend  on  the 
Climates,  Northern  people  being  tfery  little  fubjeft  to  it  5  where¬ 
as  they  of  the  South  cannot  hear  Mafs  or  Sermon,  unlefs  there  be 
a  wall  between  the  Men  and  the  Women»  And  Bodin  faith, 
’twas  one  of  the  things  which  Mendoza  (Gondantor  f)  the  Spanith 
Ambaffador  wonder’d  at  mod  in  France  and  England ,  why  Men 
went  with  Women  into  Churches.  Likewife,  Cœfar  faith  of  the 
Engliffi,  that  twelve  of  them  were  contented  with  one  Woman, 
and  agreed  peaceably  5  whereas  the  Indians  and  Africans  have 
troops  of  Wives }  and  yet  Fun  a  Ring  *of  the  Indians  did  not 
think  his  fecure  amongd  his  Eunüchs,  till  he  had  disfigur’d  them, 
and  cut  off  their  Arms. 

The  Third  faid,  that  Jealoufie  may  be  compar’d  to  the  Syrian 
Cow,  of  whom  the  Proverb  faith,  that  indeed  (he  fill  d  the  pail 
with  her  Milk,  but  prefently  overturn’d  it  with  a  kick.  It  gives 
Love,  and  it  gives  Ruine.  And  yet  this  Paffion  is  fo  infepara- 
hle,  and  fb  neceflarily  a  companion  of  Love,  that  it  do  s  the  fame 
office  to  it  which  the  bellows  do  to  the  furnace  which  it  kindles. 
For  imagine  a  friendlliip  in  which  there  is  no  fear  of  Rival]?, 
it  will  foon  be  extinguifti’d,  becaufe  the  poffeffion  is  accounted 
fure  5  and  our  affe&ion  is  not  carry ’d  violently,  but  where  it  finds 
refidance. 

The  Fourth  faid,  Jealoufie  is  a  fear  led  another  injoy  the 
Good  which  we  challenge  or  pollèfs..  ’Tis  the  more  dangerous 
in  that  it  puts  on  the  mafk  of  Love,  whereof  neverthelefs  it  par¬ 
takes  but  little.  The  Poets  reprefent  Love  to  us  like  a  Child 
full  of  joy  and  liberty }  whereas  Jealoufie  refembles  an  old,fullen, 
and  didrudful  Woman.  Love  proceeds  from  knowledge,  (for 
we  defire  not  things  unknown}  on  the  contrary,  Jealoufie,  oeing 
a  didrud  either  of  our  felves  or  the  thing  lov’d,  or  of  both,  pre- 
fuppofes  a  deficiency  of  knowledge ,  and  confequently  of  Love. 

Whence  Women  having  lefs  knowledge  then  Men,  are  likewife 
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more  ready  to  entertain  this  Paffion  ^  and  fometimes  to  fuch 
a  degree, that  thofe  of  the  Iile  of  Lemnos  kill’d  all  their  Hulbands 
uporrit,  excepting  one. 

The  Fifth  {aid,  Jealoulie  is  a  fort  of  Indignation  againft  one 
who  intrencheth  upon  the  honour  which  we  account  particularly 
due  to  our  felves,  or  fome  other  whom  we  love.  Thus  God  is 
jealous  of  his  glory  ,  and  good  people  likewife  of  the  lame. 
Brethren  are  jealous  of  their  Father’s  Love.  Thofe  whofeek 
the  fame  office  are  jealous  one  of  another.  Rivals  are  fo  of  the 
favours  of  their  Miftreflès.  The  firft  kind  of  Jealoulie  proceeds 
from  the  good  opinion  which  everyone  hath  ofhimfelf,  of  be¬ 
ing  more  capable  then  any  other,  and  better  anfwering  to  the 
merits  of  the  thing  belov’d.  And  although  it  prefuppofeth  Love, 
yet  many  times  ’tis  changed  into  Hatred  ,  as  Choler  into  Me¬ 
lancholy.  In  its  beginning  it  makes  ufe  of  Anger  and  Revenge^ 
if  it  continue,  of  Sadnefs  and  Difcontent  5  and  afterwards  of 
Fear,  which  fometimes  tends  to  Defpair. 

The  Sixth  faid,  That  this  Paffion  was  a  Grief  for  that  another 
invades  what  is  ours.  For  Grief,  as  the  other  Pallions,  changes 
its  name  according  as  it  is  determin’d  and  reftrain’d  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  objeCt.  It  ferves  to  preferve  and  increafe  Love,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  not  ablolutely  to  be  decry ’d.  It  enkindles  in  us  a  délire 
to  pleale*  for  fear  the  perlon  lov’d  prefer  another,  in  whom  ap¬ 
pears  more  perfection,  before  us.  In  fome  cafes  a  Man  (hall  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  Paltroh  if  he  (hews  not  Jealoulie  5  lince 
Juftice  allows  not  that  what  belongs  to  one  fhould  be  common  > 
for  what  is  every  bodie's  is  no  bodie’s.  Wherefore  onely  excef- 
live  Jealoulie  is  blameable,  being  a  mixture  of  many  Pallions, and 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  violent  affeCtion  that  can  feize  upon  the 
Mind,  which  it  leaves  no  longer  matter  of  it  felf.  It  infufes  di- 
ftrufts  and  fufpitions,  and  confequently  tothefe,  moftinqüiet- 
ing  curiofities  to  know  the  truth  of  what  it  feeks,  but  would  not 
find  >  and  which  being  found  produces  inlupportable  torments. 
The  ill  opinion  which  the  Jealous  hath  of  the  perlon  whom  he 
pretends  to  Love  caul'es  him  to  milinterpret  its  beft  aftions.  Thus 
difturb’d  Waters  never  reprefent  well  the  fpecies  of  Objects 
which  they  receive^  and  Eyes  diftemper’d  with  a  fuffulion  judge 
things  to  be  of  the  lame  colour  wherewith  themfelves  are 
tinCtur’d.  '  . 

The  Seventh  faid ,  That  Love  is  not  of  the  nature  of  thole 
Goods  which  the  more  they  are  communicated  the  more  excel¬ 
lent  they  are  j  But  ’tis  a  Union  of  Wills,  andfo  lofes  its  name 
when  divided  5  as  the  Sun-beams  being  difpers’d  are  weak,  but 
burn  when  re-united  by  a  Burning-glafs.  Jealoulie  ,  $  which 
is  the  fear  of  dif-union,  fprings  from  the  merits  of  the  thing 
belov’d ,  and  from  a  fufpition  left  its  perfection  attraCt  others  be- 
lides  our  felves ,  to  love  it  5  efpecially  when  we  acknowledge 
Ids  of  merit  in  our  felves  then  in  our  Rivals,  knowing  that  the 
moft  perfeft  things  are  moft  lov’d/ 
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CONFERENCE  XXVIII. 

I.  What  is  thegreatejl  Delight  of  Man  „ 

1 1.  Of  Cuckoldry. 

V 

T He  Rejoicings  of  this  Seafon  feem  to  have  been  appointed  jyhJ\s  t&e 
at  the  end  of  Winter,  and  entrance  of  Lent,  two  times  greatefi  Vc-, 
equally  fad,  though  upon  different  accounts  5  the  one  Natural,  light  of  Man. 
and  the  other  Canonical.  Becaufe  Joy  is  deftinated  to  dilate  the 
Trees,  which  Sadnefs  fhuts  up.  ’Tis  caus’d  feveral  wayes.  F01; 
nothing  is  pleafing  but  according  to  the  correfpondence  which  it 
hath  to  our  Phancy  }  as  Pidures  and  Mufick  delight  not  but  by 
the  proportion  which  they  have  with  the  Sight  and  Hearing. 

Whence  of  the  two  Painters  who  contended  together  about  the  ~ 

excellence  of  their  (kill,  he  carry’d  the  prize  who  before  he  fet 
to  his  work  took  heed  to  the  place  from  whence  it  was  to  be 
feen.  Now  the  phancies  and  opinions  of  Men  being  (o  differ¬ 
ent,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  is  the  greateft  Joy,  confidering 
that  the  fame  thing  may  have  correfpondence  to  the  Imagination 
of  one,  and  repugnance  to  that  of  another.  If  aMufitian  de¬ 
lights  you,  you  fhould  but  ill  requite  him  if  you  took  his  infini¬ 
ment  and  play’d  himaleffon^  dis  Money  which  rejoy ces  him. 

He  who  could  not  drink  his  Wine,  how  excellent  fbever,  unlefs 
it  werecarry’d  to  him  to  the  Tavern,  would  have  accounted  all 
other  delight  empty  without  it.  They  who  at  prefent  enjoy 
their  Liberty  in  the  Sea-ports,  (hew  Efficiently  what  pleafure 
they  take  in  play.  In  brief,  as  many  different  humours  and 
inclinations  as  there  are,fo  different  will  the  judgements  be  upon 
this  .queflion  :  For  even  amongfl  thofe  who  place  delight  in 
Meats,you  will  fcarce  find  three  together  whofe  Appetites  agree. 

Befides,  that  who  lo  would  judge  aright  in  the  cafe  mull  have 
tailed  of  all  forts  of  delights  5  yea3  of  each  in  its  full  extent,  and 
with  all  its  conditions  requifitef 

The  Second  faid.  Delight  feemes  to  be  the  repeated  fenfe  ot 
fome  joy,  fuch  as  is  feen  in  publick  and  folemn  jollities  5  as  here¬ 
tofore  in  the  Luf  ere  alia  and  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans,  and  now 
in  our  Carnival.  Now  Joy  is  a  Paffion  fo  lov’d  and  cherifh’d  by 
Man,  that  we  may  thereby  judge  of  its  value.  For  as  fome 
Men  are  curious  of  rarities  in  Ebeny,  others  of  Sea-fhells,  fome 
of  Antiquities  of  Marble,  Flowers  and  Pidures,  but  all  gene¬ 
rally  defire  Gold,  and  like  it  well  5  fo  you  fee  fome  valiant  5 
others,  fludious  5  others,  amorous }  many.  Sons  ofthe  bottle  } 
briefly,  this  addided  to  one  adion,  and  he  to  another  ,  but  you 
fee  none  but  loves  Joy,  what  ever  (hew  they  make ,  and  thole 
pretended  Cato's ,  each  wrinckle  of  whofe  Faces  is  an  obelifk, 
every  word  a  cenfure,  yet  become  tickled  within  themlelves 
at  the  occurrence  of  pleafant  objeds,  notwithflanding  the  blame 
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which  they  feem  to  lay  upon  them  :  Like  thofe  Stoicks  who  durft 
not  fit  down  to  Dinner,  for  fear  it  (hould  be  believ’d  that  they 
took  Pleafure  in  it,  and  neverthelefs  lik’d  the  Wine  as  well  as 
others.  Obférve  how  Children,  even  from  the  cradle*  carefle 
with  their  Head  and  Hands  thofe  that  make  Mirth,  and  decline 
the  fower  and  fevere.  Nor  is  the  fear  of  Correction  fufficient  to 
keep  them  from  running  after  all  pleafant  obje&s ,  which  they 
will  invent  among  themlelves  rather  then  want.  Old  men,  as 
they  moft  need ,  fo  they  receive  the  greateft  benefit  from  it  5 
in  this  (perhaps)  more  unhappy  then  others,  that  having  more 
knowledge  by  experience  of  what  is  pafs’d,itis  harder  to  delight 
them  5  Pleafure  moft  eafily  arifing  from  novelty.  Since  there¬ 
fore  all  forts  of  conditions  and  ages  facrifice  to  Joy,  and  Philo- 
fophers  have  judg’d  nothing  more  proper  to  Man  then  Laughter, 

I  conceive ,  ’tis  a  kind  of  inhumanity  to  forbid  commerce  to 
this  infeparable  companion  of  Man  5  and  although  fome  may 
abufe  it,  yet  it  would  be  worle  to  ibterdiCt  it,then  to  take  away 
theufe  of  Wine  under  pretext  that  fome  people  fometimes  take 
too  much  of  it. 

The  Third  faid,Some  contentments  belong  to  the  Mind,others 
to  the  Body.  Not  that  the  Body  is  capable  of  any  Paffion  with¬ 
out  the  Minds  help  5  nor  that  the  Soul,  while  it  informes  the 
Body,  can  apprehend  any  without  its  corporeal  organs  :  but 
they  borrow  their  name  from  the  part  which  they  chiefly  affeft. 
Thus,  I  can  neither  love  nor  hate,  without  having  feen  or  heard 
the  fubjeft  of  my  hatred  or  love  5  and  yet  ’tis  the  Soul,  not  the 
Body,  which  loves  or  hates  :  The  Body  can  neither  drink  nor 
eat  without  the  Soul,  and  neverthelefs  *tis  not  the  Soul  that 
drinks  or  eats,  ’tis  the  Body.  Thisfuppos’d,  me-thinks,  the 
greateft  delight  of  the  humane  Mind  confifts  in  being  lov’d,  and 

Qàcrmt  dum  t^s  *s  t^ie  en^  a^  *ts  a&i°ns.  Whence  thofe  words.  Let  Men 

mutuant.  *  ^ate  me>  provided  they  fear  me,  were  taken  to  be  rather  the 
voice  of  a  favage  beaft  then  of  a  Man.  This  appears,  becaufe 
all  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  endeavour  to  gain  the  good¬ 
will  of  every  one.’Tis  this  which  makes  Men  fo  defirous  of  Praife, 
becaufe  the  fame  renders  them  amiable  5  one  for  the  excellence 
of  his  Mind,  another  for  the  beauty  of  his  Body.  Moreover, 
compare  the  mifery  of  a  Timon  hated  by  all  the  world,  with 
the  contentment  of  a  Titus  ^  Vejpatians  Son,  furnamed  the  De¬ 
light  of  Mankind  5  and  you  will  fee  that  to  be  lov’d  forpaffes 
all  the  Pleafures  of  the  world,  as  much,  as  ’tis  unpleafing  to  be 
hated.  For  the  love  which  is  borne  towards  us  fuppofes  fome 
perfection  in  us,  which  being  known  ,  efteem’d,  and  prefer’d 
above  that  of others, produces  the  great  contentments  which  we 
,  find  therein.  But  as  For  thofe  of  the  Body,  Tani  and  all  Greece 
too  well  found  the  ill  confequence  of  adjudging  the  golden 
apple  to  the  Goddefs,  whom  Luxury  made  him  prefer  before 
the  others,  to  encourage  us  to  followTiis  example.  Demofihenes 
had  reafon  when  he  refus’d  to  buy  at  too  dear  a  rate  the  repen- • 
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tance  which  ordinarily  follows  this  Pleafure  5  the  corners  which 
it  feeks,  and  the  (hame  which  accompanies  it,  together  with  its 
little  duration,  allow  it  not  to  be  equaU’d  with  other  Paffions 
compatible  with  Honour,  and  practis'd  in  the  fight  of  all  the 
world  5  as  feafts,dances,(hews,fports,  merry  words,and  the  like, 
all  which,  I  conceive,  ought  to  be  added  together  to  make  per- 
fed  Delight.  But  fince  ’tis  requifite  to  prefer  one,  and  punftti- 
ally  fatishe  the  quedion,  I  (hall  affirm,  according  to  the  liberty 
allow’d  in  this  company,  that  nothing  feemes  to  me  more  capa¬ 
ble  to  delight  a  Man  then  Good  Cheer  ^  there’s  no  better  friend- 
fhip  titen  that  which  is  acquir’d. by  cracking  theglafs  3  friend¬ 
ships  ^Rceeding  from  fympathy  of  humours,  and  this  from  the 
fame  viands.  And,  in  brief,  if  this  receipt  did  not  ferve  better 
to  exhilarate  Men  then  any  other,  you  fhould  not  fee  it  fo  dili¬ 
gently  pradis’d  in  thefe  dayes  by  all  the  world.  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  Famous  Marius ,  took  no  greater  pleafure  then  in 
drinking  great  draughts.  And  the  tedioufly-fevere  humour  of 
the  Catoes  was  not  fweetned  but  at  the  table, where  they  ordina¬ 
rily  continu’d  feven  or  eight  hours.  Moreover,  Old-age,  which 
we  ought  to  follow  for  its  great  experience,  after  having  pafs’d 
through  all  the  pleafures  of  life,  fixes  at  lad  upon  that  of  the 
Table,  as  the  lured  and  mod  lading  $  others  Hiding  away  fofad, 
that  they  give  not  our  Sends  time  to  tade  them,  f  which  word 
tedifies  that ’tis  the  Tade  which  ought  to  judge.)  And  if  it  be 
did  that  their  bodies  are  not  capable  of  other  contentments,  I 
anfwer,  that  the  Organs  of  all  the  faculties  are  in  them  equally 
debilitated. 

'  t f 

Upon  the  Second  Point,  it  was  faid,  That  to  judge  well  of  it,  OfCucieldrj 
it  is  requifite  to  underdand  all  the  cafes  which  make  Men 
Cuckolds.  Some  are  fo,  and  know  nothing  of  it.  Some  think 
they  are,  but  are  not  $  and  thefe  are  more  miferable  then  if  they 
were,  and  knew  it  not.  If  we  believe  Hidories,  fome  are  fo 
without  their  Wives  fault,  who  have  midaken  others  for  their 
own  Hufbands.  Some  are  fo,  and  half  fee  it,  yet  believe  nothing 
of  it,  by  reafon  of  the  good  opinion!  which  they  have  of  their 
Wives.  Further,  fome  know  they  are  fo,  but  do  all  they  can 
to  hinder  it.  Such  was  P.  Cornelius ,  and  Corn .  T tcitus .  In  fine, 
fome  know  it  and  fuffer  it,  not  being  able  to  hinder  it  5  And  I  ac¬ 
count  thefe  alone  infamous. 

The  Second  faid,  That  the  word  Cuckold ,  deriv’d  from 
Cuckow,  is  Ironically  us’d  5  for  this  Bird  lay  es  her  eggs  in  the 
neaft  of  others  }  or  elfe  ,  becaufo  they  who  frequent  other  Mens 
Wives  are  oftentimes  ferv’d  in  the  lame  manner  5  or  elfe  for  the 
reafon  -  upon  which  Tliny  faith  Vine-drefiers  were  anciently 
called  Cuckows,  (that  is  to  fay,  flothful)  who  deferr’d  cutting 
their  Vines  till  the  Cuckow  began  to  fing,  which  was  a  fortnight 
later  then  the  right  time  :  And  thus  the  fame  name  may  have4-» 
been  given  to  thofe  who  by  their  negligence  or  Both  give  their 
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Wives  fo  much  liberty  that  they  abufe  it.  Unlefs  we  had  rather 
fay,  that  this  Bird,  being  (as  Arifiotle  faith  )  cold  and  moift  of 
its  own  nature,  and  yet  fo  prudent,  as  knowing  it  fe|f  unable 
to  defend  and  feed  its  own  young,  it  puts  them  into  the  neafts 
of  other  Birds ,  who  nourilh  them  as  if  they  were  their  own  $ 
thus  timerous,  foft  and  weak  Men,  have  been  call’d  Cuckolds, 
becaufe  not  being  able  to  fupport  their  own-  families,  they 
caufe  the  fame  to  be  maintain’d  by  others  with  the  lofs  of 
their  credit.  They  who  derive  it  from  the  Greek  word 
Coccyx ,  which  lignifies  the  rump,  are  not  much  out  of  the  way. 
In  brief,  fome  go  fo  far  as  to  derive  it  from  the  Latiimword 
Coquus ,  becaufe  thofe  people  lodging  and  feeding  thei^Rfives, 
and  taking  care  of  their  Children,  do  like  Cooks  who  truft  out 
viftuals  to  others. 

The  Third  faid,  That  Cuckoldry  was  but  an  imaginary  thing  * 
that  the  unchaftity  of  the  Wife  could  not  difhonour  the 
Hulband ,  confidering  that  what  is  out  of  us  and  our  power 
do’s  not  any  wayes  concern  us  3  and  it  being  impoflibleior  the 
wifeft  Man  in  the  world,  by  the  confent  of  all,  to  hinder  the  lu¬ 
bricity  of  an  incontinent  Woman.  Now  no  body  is  oblig’d  to 
what  is  impoffible  5  and  as  a  vicious  aftion  ought  to  be  onely 
imputed  to  its  author,  fo  ought  the  (hame  and  difhonour  which 
follows  it  $  and ’tis  as  ablurd  to  reflect  it  upon  him  who  contri¬ 
buted  not  at  all  to  the  crime,  as  *tis  to  afcribe  the  glory  of  a.vir- 
tuous  aftion  to  him  who  not  onely  did  nothing  towards  it,  but 
with-ftood  it  as  much  as  he  could.  The  Lawyers  hold  that  a 
Contra#  made  in  fecret,  a  nd  without  calling  all  the  parties  who 
have  intereft  in  it,  cannot  prejudice  them  3  fo  neither  can  what 
Wives  do  without  privity  of  their  Hufbands  be  any  thing  to 
their  prejudice.  Befides,  if  the  difhonour  were  real,  it  would 
be  fo  every  where,  and  to  all  Men  5  but  there  are  whole  Nations 
who  account  not  themfelves  difhonour’d  by  the  bufinefs.  The 
Abyjfines  take  it  not  .ill  that  their  High  Prieft  lyes  with  their 
Wives  on  the  marriage-night,  to  purifie  them.  The  people  of 
the  Eaji  Indies  permit  the  injoyment  of  their  Wives  to  thofe  who 
give  them  an  Elephant ,  being  proud  of  having  a  Wife  valu’d  at 
fo  high  a  price.  The  Homans ,  though  the  moll:  honourable  of 
their  time,  were  lb  little  follicitous  what  their  Wives  did  in  their 
abfence,  that  returning  out  of  the  Country,  they  al  wayes  us’d  to 
fend  fome  body  to  advertife  them  of  their  arrival ,  fo  afraid 
they  were  to  furprize  them.  And  indeed,  Tompey^  Cœfar0  Au¬ 
gustus  ,  Lucullus  ,  Cato ,  and  many  other  great  perlonages,  were 
not  the  lefs  efteem’d  for  having  the  Bulls  feather  given  them  by 
their  Wives. 

The  Fourth  faid,  Horns  are  not  alwayes  imaginary ,  lince 
Biftories  allures  us  that  they  have  really  gor'd  fome  perfons,as  M. 
Benutius  Cippus ,  Prætor  of  Rome  5  the  Ignominy  likewife  of  them 
is  real ,  and  to  fay  otherwife,  is  to  go  againll:  the  common  '  opi¬ 
nion.  For  lince  Honour  is  in  him  who  honour  s,not  in  him  who  is 
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honour’d  5  (the  reafon  of  contraries  being  alike)  dilhonour  (hall 
confequently  come  from  him  who  diftionours.  Now  ’tis  cer¬ 
tain,  moft  agree  in  this  that  Cuckolds  are  derided ,  though 
they  know  nothing  of  it.  For  as  true  honour  may  be  given  to 
one  who  deferves  it  not  $  fo  may  he  be  really  difhonourM  who 
deferves  nothing  lefs.  A  good  man  publickly  punilh’d  is  truly 
dilhonour ’d,  though  he  be  innocent  3  for  ’tis  requifite  that  the 
Sovereign  Courts  take  away  the  infamy  which  he  has  incurr’d. 
A  Virgin  unwillingly  deflower’d  is  yet  diflionour’d  by  it  3  and 
the  vicious  deportments  and  ignominious  deaths  of  men  derive 
(hame  to  their  relations.  Much  more,‘therefore,  (ball  the  Ihame 
attending  the  difgraceful  lightnefsof  a  wife  refled  upon  her  huf- 
band  5  for  being  two  in  one  flelh  ,  that  which  touches  one 
touches  the  other  alfo,  the  innocepce  of  the  hulBands  (who  are 
alfo  ufually  ftyl’d  good)  remaining  intire.  So  that  one  may  be 
difhonour’d  and  yet  be  vertuous  3  as  alfo  a  Cuckold  and  an  ho- 
neft  man  together. 

5.  .The  Fifth  faid,  That  he  counted  it  ftrange  that  Horns 
were  the  fign  of  infamy  and  ignominy  in  Marriage  3  confide^ 
ing  that  otherwife  they  were  always  badges  of  grandeur  and 
power.  When  one  dreams  that  Horns  are  upon  his  forehead, 
'tis  always  a  prefitge  of  dignity.  Thus,  at  the  birth  of  Cl. Albi¬ 
nas  ^  a  Cow  of  his  Father’s  having  brought  forth  aCalfewith 
two  red  Horns,  the  Augurs  foretold  the  Empire  to  him  3  which 
accordingly  came  to  pafs.  And  to  honour  thofe  horns  which 
had  been  the  omen  of  his  grandeur,  he  caus’d  them  to  be  hung 
up  in  Apollo's  Temple.  The  Majefty  of  Jupiter  Hammon0  Bac¬ 
chus  and  Van ,  is  reprefented  by  horns.  Plenty  alfo  is  fignifi’d  by  a 
horn  fill’d  with  all  fort  of  fruits. 

The  Sixth  faid.  Though  every  one’s  honefty  and  vertue  de¬ 
pend  on  himfelf  and  not  on  the  a&ions  of  another  3  yet  the  point 
of  his  honour  and  efteem  is  dràwn  from  divers  circumftance  and 
conditions  of  things  neerly  pertaining  to  him  3  which  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  common  or  rather  phantaftick  opinion  have  eftabliih’d  as 
marks  either  to  raife  or  blemifti  the  luftre  of  his  reputation. 
Hence  we  value  thofe  moft  who  are  defcendedof  an  illuftrious 
Family,  though  they  have  no  other  mark  of  it  but  the  name. 
Becaufe,  to  fpeak  after  the  common  rate,  our  happinefs  or  infe¬ 
licity,  and  the  compleat  degree  of  our  reputation,  are  the  ef¬ 
fects  or  confequents  of  what  we  call  ours.  Now  our  Kindred 
are  not  only  ours,  but  are  accounted  to  be  our  own  blood,  and 
our  other  felves  3  and  wives  are  not  only  fo  much  to  their  huf- 
bands,  or  part  of  them,  but  they  are  the  half  of  whatever  they 
are.  But  if  a  part  refent  alteration  by  the  affeftion  of  a  part,  ’tis 
impoffible  but  the  one  half  muft  be  infe&ed  with  the  ignomini¬ 
ous  impudicity  wherewith  the  other  is  contaminated.  ’Tis  true, 
all  crimes  ought  to  beperfonal3  but  becaufe  men  have  mifta- 
kingly  plac’d  their  happinefs  in  external  things  (inftead  of  eftab- 
lifhing  it  in  vertue  which  they  ought  to  have  in  themfelves)  ’tis 
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not  to  be  wonder’d  if  having  made  the  principal  of  the  acceflory, 
they  bear  the  puniftiment  of  fo  doing.  Befides,  for  chaftife- 
ment  of  this  folly,  their  felicity  is  never  perfect,  bccaufe  they 
conftitute  it  in  that  which  is  without  their  own  power.  Let  it 
not  be  faid,  that  fince  women  derive  all  their  luftre  and  fplendor 
from  their  huibands,  they  cannot  either  increafe  or  diminilh  the 
fame  5  for  the  Moon  receives  all  its  light  from  the  Sun,  neverthe- 
lefs  when  fheis  ill  difpos’d,  or  looks  with  a  bad  afpeâ:,  or  is  in 
conjunction  with  him  in  the  Nodes,  and  efpecially  when  (he  is 
apply ’d  to  fome  infortunate  Planet ,  fhe  covers  his  face  with 
darknefs  and  clouds,  at  leaft  to  our  view,  though  indeed  he 
lofes  nothing  of  hisclearnefs  or  light.  A  comparifon  the  more 
futable  to  a  woman  of  bad  life,  in  that  the  one  and  the  other 
(hine  and  rejoyce  moft  at  diftance  from  him  of  whom  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  lights  and  in  that  they  do  not  approach  neer  him  but 
to  make  horns  5  and  laftly,  in  that  they  are  never  fo  fad  as  when 
they  are  with  him.  In  brief,  a  Cuckold  cannot  avoid  blame, 
either  of  defed  of  judgement  in  having  made  fo  bad  a  choice,  or 
of  indifcretion,  weaknefs  and  want  of  authority,  in  not  being 
able  to  regulate  the  deportment  of  his  inferior  y  or  elle  of  little 
wit  in  not  difcovering  her  artifices  to  remedy  the  fame.  And 
ihould  he  always  avoid  them,  yet  he  will  ftill  have  the  name  of 
unhappy  5  and  in  the  Age  we  now  live  in,  unhappinels  ormifery 
draw  ftiatne  and  contempt  along  with  them. 


CONFERENCE  XXIX. 

I.  Whence  the  faltnefs  of  the  Sea  proceeds  ? 

1 1.  Which  is  the  befi  Food ,  Flefh  or  Fifb. 

I.  A  Lthough  the  water  and  other  Elements  were  inthebegin- 
TFhence  the  ning  created  in  their  natural  purity,  and  without  mixture 

Saltnefs  of  any  forrejgn  quality,  fuch  as  faltnefs  is  to  the  water,  which 
telds*^0'  coverin§  t^ie  wk°le  furface  of  the  earth  would  have  made  the 
fame  as  barren  as  the  Sea  Ihores,  yet  it  feems  that  in  the  fepara- 
tion  of  things,  every  one  going  its  feveral  way,  God  affign’d  its 
peculiar  qualities  not  only  for  its  own  prefervation,  but  for  the 
general  benefit.  Thus  the  water  being  retir’d  into  the  Ocean 
receiv’d  faltnefs,  left  that  great  humid  body,  coming  to  be  heat¬ 
ed  by  the  Sun,  might  putrifie  (its  flux  and  reflx,  and  its  motion 
much  flower  then  that  of  rivers,not  being  fufficient  alone  to  hin¬ 
der  it)  if  the  fait  did  not  preferve  it  from  corruption,  as  it  doth 
all  other  things  $  and  to  the  end  that  its  waters  being  fait,  and 
by  that  means  more  terrene  and  thick ,  might  bear  not  ondy 
Whales  and  other  Fifties  of  enormous  bignes,  but  alfo  the  great 
Ships  neceflary  for  the  commercejof  diftant  Climates,  and  the 
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mutual  tranfportation  of  commodities  wherewith  each  Country 
abounds  5  whereby  the  life  of  men  is  render’d  far  more  delight¬ 
ful.  For  experience  teaches  that  an  egge  will  fwim  in  a  Vefl'el 
of  water  fufhciently  faked,  but  (ink  in  frefh.  And  the  Cnirur- 
gions  have  nofurer  way  then  this,  to  know  whether  the  Lixivi¬ 
um  (or  Lee)  wherewith  they  make  their  potential  Cauteries,  be 
ftrong  enough.  Now  the  Ocean  imparts  its  faltnefs  to  all  Seas 
which  have  communication  with  it.  Whence  the  Cafpian  Sea 
is  frefh,  becaufe  ’tis  feparated  from  it.  And  ’tis  no  more  ftrange 
that  faltnefs  is  natural  to  the  Sea,  then  that  many  other  bodies, 
amongft  Plants  and  Minerals,  have  a  meafure  of  it.  The  earth 
is  almoft  every  where  fait, as  appears  by  Saltpeter,  Vitriol,  Alum , 
and  other  kinds  of  Salt,  which  are  drawn  out  of  pits  little  deep¬ 
er  then  the  furface  and  cruft  of  the  earth,  which  is  inceflantly 
wafh’d  and  temper’d  with  water.  And  amongft  Plants,  Sage, 
Fearn,  and  many  other,  tafte  of  fait,  which  being  augmented 
turns  into  the  bitter  nefs  and  acrimony  which  is  found  in  Worm¬ 
wood,  Spurge,  and  many  other  Herbs  :  all  which,  yea  every 
other  body,  partake  thereof  more  or  lefs,  as  Chymical  opera¬ 
tions  manifeft.  "  - .  -  ' 

The  Second  faid.  Being  we  are  not  to  recur  to  fupernatural 
caufes  unlefs  natural  fail  us,  methinks  tis  moi  e  fit  to  refer  the 
Sea’s  faltnels  to  fome  natural  caufe  then  to  the  firft  creation,  or  to 
the  will  of  the  Creator.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  thccaufe 
of  thisSaltnefsistheSun,  who  burning  the  furface  of  the  earth 
leaves,  as  ’twerè,  hot  and  dry  afhes  upon  it,  which  by  rain 
are  carried  into  the  rivers,  and  thence  into  the  Sea.  Beftdes, 
the  Sun  elevating  continually  from  the  Sea  by  its  heat  the  frefh- 
eft  parts  of  it,  as  being  the  lighted  and  neereft  the  nature  of  air, 
the  more  terreftrial  and  fait  remain  in  the  bottom  :  or  elfe  the 
Sea- waters  gliding  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  maintain 
(brings,  leave  thicker  parts,  as  thofedry  and  acid  allies  behind, 
which  by  their  mixture  produce  this  faltnefs  and  bitternefs  In 
the  Sea.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wonder’d  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
draw  fo  great  a  quantity  of  waters  out  of  the  Sea  3  for  though 
the  Veflèl  be  very  large,  yet  is  the  heat  of  the  Sun  able  to  heat 
it  (ince  it  reaches  fo  deep  as  to  concoft  Metals  in  the  entrails  of 
the  earth.  And  if  it  were  not  thus,  all  the  rivers  difgorging 
themfelves  into  the  fea,  it  would  long  ago  have  overflown  the 
earth.  But  to  know  how  nature  makes  the  faltne  fs  of  the  Sea, 
let  us  fee  by  what  artifice  Salt  is  made  in  our  Pits.  Tis  made 
bv  the  fame  activity  of  the  Sun  which  draws  up  the  fweet  parts 
of  the  water  and  condenfeth  the  fait.  Whereby  it  appeals  that 
it  is  but  a  further  progrefs  of  the  firft  aftion  of  the  fame  Sun, 
who  difpos’d  the  Sea-water  to  become  the  matter  of  fuch  Salt. 

The  Third  faid,  A  thing  may  become  fait  two  ways  j  either 
by  feparation  of  thefweetcft  and  fubtileft  parts,  and  leaving  only 
the  earthy,  which  come  neerthe  nature  of  fait  5  or  elfe  by  mix¬ 
ture  of  fome  other  body ,  either  aftually  or  potentially  Wt. 
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The  Sea  acquires  faltnefs  by  both  thefe  ways.  For  (fird)  it 
hath  two  forts  of  water ,  the  one  fubtile  and  light,  the  other 
thick  and  terredrial  5  after  the  Sun  hath  drawn  up  in  vapour 
the  more  fubtile  of  thefe  waters,  and  by  its  continual  heat  con- 
co&ed  the  thick  and  terrene  remainder,  which  having  not  been 
able  to  afcend  by  reafon  of  its  ponderofity,  remains  op  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  water,  and  gives  it  that  faltnefs,  which  is  again 
remov’d  when  the  (ea-water  being  drain’d  and  filtr'd  through 
the  earth,  or  by  other  ways  (formerly  mention’d  in  this  Com¬ 
pany,  in  difcourfe  concerning  the  original  of  waters)  comes  forth 
in  fprings  and  rivers  >  which  no  longer  retain  the  nature  of  their 
fource,  becaufe  they  bring  not  along  with  them  the  earthy  part, 
in  which  the  faltnefs  confids.  Now  that  the  fait  part  is  more 
grofs  then  thefrefh,  appeares,  in  that  the  former  becomes  thick, 
and  the  latter  not.  Thus,  the  frefheft:  things  become  fait  by 
the  fire,  whofe  heat  feparates  the  fubtile  parts  from  the  thick. 
As  for  the  fécond  way,  as  the  waters  carry  with  them  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  places  through  which  they  pafs  (whence  they  are  mineral, 
or  metallick)  and  as  in  a  Lixivium ,  frefh  water  palling  through 
afhes  becomes  fait  5  fo  the  fea-waters  acquire  and  increafe  their 
faltnefs  by  mixture  of  fait  bodies,  fuch  as  are  the  Hills  of  fait  (as 
Cardan  holds)  which  are  produc’d  anew,  like  Sulphur  and  Bitu¬ 
men  in  burning  Mountains.  Now  this  faltnefs  is  caus’d  either  by 
rains  full  of  mineral  fpirits  which*  abound  in  acrimony  $  or  by 
the  cinereous  parts  of  the  earth  fcorch’d  by  the  Sun  5  or  laftly^ 
as  things  pafs’d  through  the  fire  tade  always  of  an  Empyreuma. 
(or  turning-to)  fo  the  fubterranean  fires,  likely  to  be  as  well 
in  the  bottom  as  in  the  middle  and  borders  of  the  Sea  (as  they 
are  ordinarily)  impart  bitternefs  and  faltnefs  to  it.  For  as  for 
thofe  who  fay  ’tis  nothing  elfe  but  the  fweat  of  the  earth,  they 
fpeak  (  faith  Arifiotle  )  more  like  Poets  then  Philofophers. 
And  this  metaphor  is  more  proper  to  explain  the  thing  then  (hew 
its  true  caufe. 

The  Fourth  laid.  That  all  fecrets  confiding  in  the  fait  (if  we 
believe  the  Chymids)  ’tis  not  to  be  wonder’d  if  it  be  difficult  to 
find  the  caule  of  it ,  it  being  the  property  of  fecrets  to  be  hid. 
And  to  pra&ife  the  Rule  which  injoyns  to  credit  every  expert 
perfon  in  his  own  Art,  I  (hall  for  this  time  be  contented  with 
this  reafon,  drawn  from  their  Art  :  They  hold  the  Salt  to  be 
the  balfamof  nature,  the  connefterof  the  body  with  thefpirit 
(for  they  alot  fpirits  to  all  bodies)  (b  that  every  body  lads  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  fait  which  it  hath,  and  the  fait  in  like 
manner  remains  longer  or  diorter  according  as  it  is  fix’d  or  vola¬ 
tile.  This  being  premis’d,  I  fhould  think  that  this  great  com¬ 
pounded  body,  the  World,  needing  a  great  quantity  of  Salt, 
anfwerable  to  its  vad  bulk.  Nature  couldnot  find  any  other  dif¬ 
fident  receptacle  for  it  but  the  Ocean.  . 
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Upon  the  fécond  Point,  it  was  faid,  The  word  Beji  is  taken,  1 T. 
at  the  table  and  amongft  food,  with  reference  to  th eTajle  :  in  Whether  is 
Phyfick,  for  moft  healthful  orwholfome:  In  Divinity,  for, 
mod  conducible  to  falvation,  arid  proper  to  the  foul  :  In  Policy,  ^  or  ^ 
for,  moft  commodious  to  the  publick.  For  as  the  word  good  is 
a  Tranfcendent ,  palling  through  all  the  Categories  of  fubftances 
and  accidents,  its  comparatives  alfo  do  the  like.  Leaving  to  Di¬ 
vines  the  confiderations  which  pertain  to  them  in  this  matters,  in 
which  they  are  much  puzzled  to  apply  a  Rqle  to  fo  many  diffe¬ 
rent  Climates,  Seafons  and  Perfons  5  we  may  here  make  compa- 
rifon  of  Flefh  and  Fifh  in  the  other  three  Cafes }  In  regard  of 
the  ftate,  of  Phyfick,  and  the  Table. ♦  All  which  have  this 
common,  That  it  cannot  be  pronounc’d,  as  to  one  of  them, 
which  of  the  two  is  beft,  Fleth  or  Fifh  ^  becaufe  fis  requifite 
to  have  regard  to  places  and  perfons;  To  begin  with  Policy. 

Tis  true,  a  time  muft  be  left  to  fowls  to  lay  their  egges,  hatch 
and  bring  up  their  young^to  other  animals,to  fuckle  theirs,other- 
wife  the  earth  and  the  air  would  foon  be  depopulated  $  which 
time  is  ufually  the  fpring.  But  being  this  featbn  and- all  others 
follow  the  courfe  of  the  Sun  in  the  Zodiack,  which  renders  it 
various  according  to  the  diverfity  of  Climates,  we  cannot  find  a 
time  equally  and  univerfally  proper  for  that  releafe  of  Animals. 

Befides,  there  are  Countries,  as  England  and  Holland ,  fo  abound¬ 
ing  with  fifh  and  perfons  addicted  to  fifhing,  that  nature  offering 
them  fifh  of  her  own  accord ,  and  their  land  not  producing 
enough  of  other  food  for  its  inhabitants,  the  meaner  people 
could  not  live  of  their  induftry,  unlefs  they  were  oblig’d  by  po¬ 
litical  Rule  to  live  a  certain  time  with  Fifh,  and  abftain  from 
Flefk  As  on  the  contrary,  there’s  fuch  a  defeft  of  fifh  ip  the 
middle  parts  of  Spain ,  that  they  keep  faft  with  the  leaft  nutri¬ 
tive  parts  of  Animals,  Feet  and  Entrails.  Wherefore  a  general 
political  rule  cannot  be  eftablifh’d  but,  as  in  moft  other  things 
of  the  world,  we  muft  make  ufe  of  a  leaden  Rule,  and  conform 
it  totheftone.  Secondly,  for  Phyfick  5  the  Cafe  is  much  the 
fame.  For  by  reafon  of  the  variety  of  Tempers,  fifh  will  not 
only  be  wholfome,  but  alfo  appointed  by  the  Phyfitians  to  fome 
perfons,  as  to  the  Cholerick,  whofe  ftomacks  need  refrefhrnent. 

True  it  is,  there  are  found  more  to  whom  Fifh  do’s  hurt,  then 
otherwife.  But  this  proceeds  from  fatiety  and  too  great  repleti¬ 
on,  which  would  not  be  fo  frequent  if  we  liv’d  in  the  ancient 
Frugality:  For  we  fee,  they  who  eat  no  fupper  receive  lefs 
hurt  from  fifh  then  others  do.  But  ’tis  always  true  that  fifh  can¬ 
not  be  abfolutely  pronounc’d  wholefome  or  unwholfome.  As 
for  the  goodnefs  of  T afte,  that  is  yet  more  controverted,  as  de¬ 
pending  on  the  feveral  phancies  of  men. 

The  Second  faid.  That  to  judge  this  Queftion  w^ell,  the  fame 
conditions  are  to  be  obferv’d  as  in  Juridical  Sentences  $  in  which 
alliances  or  friendfhips  are  allowable  caufes  of  exception,  and 
credit  is  not  given  to  thofe  whofe  converfe  and  particular 
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fufpeded.  ,  -,  ,  nt 

No  doubt,  he  who  had  been  fed  with  Stock-fifh  from  his 
youth,  and  lov’d  it  fo-much  that  being  arriv’d  to  the  Pontifical 
Dignity,  even  then  made  his  moft  delicious  fare  of  it,  would 
have  concluded  for  fifh.  On  the  contrary,  moft  others,,  whofe 
ftomacks  agree  not  fo  well  with  fifh,  will  give  the  advantage  to 
flelh.  ’Tistrue,  If  it  be  here  as ’tis  in  petty  Courts,  where  he 
who  cries  loudeft  carries  the  Caufe,  then  fifh,  to  whom  nature 
has  deny’d  the  ufe  of  voice,  muft  lofe  it,  unlefs  we  maturely 
weigh  their  reafons.  i.  The  value  and  delicacy  of  Meats  is 
ufually  rated  according  to  their  rarity  and  the  fcarcity  of  get¬ 
ting  them  5  and  therefore  Heliogabalus  never  ate  flefh  but  on  the 
main  Sea,  nor  fifh  but  when  he  was  very  diftant  from  it.  Now 
Nature  has  feparated  fifh  from  the  habitation  of  men,  and  divi¬ 
ded  the  one  from  the  other  as  much  as  the  water  is  from  the 
Earth.  2.  There’s  no  kind  of  tafte  upon  land  which  is  not 
found  in  the  water  5  nor  any  terreftrial  animal  but  hath  its  like 
in  the  Sea.  But  We  cannot  fay  the  fame  of  Fifties,  that  there 
are  terreftrial  animals  which  have  all  thejr  feveral  taftes  ,  and 
this  proceeds  from  thealmoft  infinite  number  of  Fifties  good  to 
eat  :  whereas  the  Kinds  of  land-animals  ferviceable  for  man’s 
food  are  very  few.  T o  that  we  may  anfwer  fuch  as  afk  whether 
there  be  more  delicacy  in  Flefh  or  Fifh,  as  thofe  who  fhould  afk 
whether  Table  is  more  delicious,  that  of  a  Citizen  cover’d  only 
with  his  ordinary  fare,  or  that  of  LhchIIus  abounding  befides 
with  all  imaginable  rarities.  You  have  fome  fifties  who  have 
nothing  of  fifh  but  the  name,  having  the  confidence ,  colour, 
fmell  and  tafte  of  flefh  5  and  the  Hajhes  and  Bifques  made  of  them 
differ  not  from  others.  But  you  have  no  flefh  which  hath  the 
tafte  of  fifh.  3.  Animals  more  fubjeâ:  to  infirmities  and  difeafe3 
ought  lefs  to  delight  our  tafte,  and  make  us  more  afraid  of 
them.  Now  land-animals  are  more  fickly  then  fifh,  whofe 
healthinefs  occafion’d  the  Proverb,  As  found  as  a  Fiji).  4.  Our 
tafte  is  chiefly  delighted  in  variety.  Now  there  is  not  only  in¬ 
comparably  more  forts  of  Fifties  then  of  other  Animals!,  but 
each  of  them  is  prepar’d  after  many  morefafhions  then  Flefh  5 
there  being  fome  Fifh  which  is  drefs’d  five  feveral  ways  :  whereas 
when  you  have  roafted  a  Partrich,ormade  a  hath,  Capilotade,or 
the  Cook  is  at  the  end  of  his  skill.  5 .  That  which  cloyes  moft  is 
lefs  delicate,  as  we  fee  the  moft  delicious  things  are  thofe  which 
whet  inftead  of  fatiating  the  Appetite  prefently.  Now  Fifh  fills 
flefs  then  Flefh.  6.  ’Tis  a  more  friable  food,  and  eafier  to  be 
grownd  by  the  teeth  then  the  flefh  of  land-animals  5  and  confe- 
4'quently  more  delicate. 

3.  Thé  Third  laid.  There’s  no  flefh,  how  delicate  loever, 
which  comes  neer  the  odour  and  favour  of  the  little  Pulpe, 
the  fifh  Spaga  taken  in  Sicily ,  the  T unny  and  Atolle  of  Fhrygiay 
of  thofe  little  fifties  call’d  Cappes  found  in  the  ftones  in  Marca 
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d  Ancona ,  and  infinite  others  fo  efteem’d  by  the  ancients,  that 
they  reckon’d  amongft  their  greateft  Delights,  Ponds  and  Con- 
fervatoriesof  Fifh,  which  they  nourifh’d  even  with  the  bodies 
of  their  Slaves,  to  the  end  they  might  be  more  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate  :  as  ’tis  reported  of  LucuUus  and  Yollio  who  caus’d  theirs  to 
be  devour’d  by  Lampreys.  Nor  is  filh  lefs  nutritive  then  flelh,  fee¬ 
ing  there  are  whole  Nations,  as  the  Ichthyophagf  which  have  no 
other  bread  but  filh,  of  which  dry’d  in  the  Sun  and  reduc’d  into 
powder  they  make  a  bread  as  nourifhing  as  ours.  By  which 
means  Filh  ferves  both  for  bread  and  for  meat  3  which  Flelh  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  do. 

The  Fourth  faid ,  That  .the  more  affinity  food  hath  with 
our  nature,  the  more  agreeable  it  is  to  us,  it  being  the  property 
of  aliment  to  be  like  the  thing  nourilh’d.  Now  ’tis  certain, 
there’s  more  refemblance  between  our  bodies  and  thofe  of  land- 
animals,  then  thofe  of  filh  5  conlidering  that  the  former  breathe 
the  fame  air  with  us,  and  are  nourilh’d  with  the  fame  things. 
Befides,  aliment,  the  more  conco&ed  and  digefted,  isalfothe 
more  delicate  :  raw  flelh  is  not  lb  delicate  as  drefs’d,  nor  boil’d 
as  roaft,  upon  which  the  Fire  afts  more  :  and  the  parts  of  ani¬ 
mals  neereft  the  heart  or  which  are  moll  ftirr’d,  as  in  Sheep  the 
bread  and  Ihoulder,  are  the  moft  favoury.  Now  Filh  hav< 
much  lefs  heat  then  terreftrial  animals,as  appears  in  that  ’tis  fcarcc 
perceivable  x  and  confequently  are  lefs  concoft  and  favoury, 
but  fuller  of  excrementitious  and  fuperfluous  humidity,  which 
renders  them  more  flat  and  infipid  then  the  flelh  of  animals, 
call’d  Ale  at  by  way  of  excellence.  Whence  alio  all  hunted  flelh 
or  Venifon  are  more  delicate  then  domeftick  food ,  becaufe 
wild  animals  diffipate,  by  the  continual  motion  wherewith  they 
are  chafed,  the  fuperfluous  humours,  which  domeftick  acquire 
by  reft.  But  experience  alone  and  the  Church  s  command  are 
reafons  fufficiently  ft  rong  to  eftablifh  this  truth.  F  or  experience 
(the  miftrefs  of  things,  always  cauling  the  moft  to  feek  thebeft) 

(hews  us  that  more  people  eat  flelh  then  filh.  And  the  Church 
doth  not  forbid  us  flelh,  and  injoynfifh,  but  to  mortifie  us. 

The  fifth  faid.  That  the  Flelh  of  Animals  is  the  rule  of  the 
goodnefs  of  Fifh,which  is  the  better  the  nearer  it  comes  to  Flelh  > 
whence  arofe  the  Proverb,  Toung  Flejh0  and  old  Fifi  ,  becaufe 
intime  it  acquires  the  confidence  of  Flelh.  Now  that  which 
ferves  for  a  rule  muft  needs  excell  the  thing  to  be  judged  of  by 
it.  Nor  doth  the  variety  of  fauces  wherewith  Filh  is  prepar  d 
make  more  to  its  advantage,  then  the  goodnels  of  the  heaft  doth 
to  prove  that  a  knife  is  very  lharp. 
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CONFERENCE  XXX. 


I.  Of  the  Terreftrial  Paradife.  II.  Of  Em¬ 
balmings  and  Mummies. 

j  exiftence  of  the  Terreftrial  Paradife  cannot  without  im- 

Of  the  Ter -  Jl  piety  be  doubted,  fince  the  Scripture  aftures  us  that  it  was 
reftrial  Tara-  in  the  Eaftern  parts  towards  Eden ,  which  place  Cain  inhabited 
afterwards,  and  is  defign’d  by  Ezechiel0  cap.  27.  neer  Coran  in 
Mefopotamia.  But  though  *tis  not  eafie  to  know  its  true  .place, 
yet  I  am  of  their  mind  who  hold  that  it  was  in  the  Mountain 
Paliedo  in  Armenia ,  the  four  Rivers  mention'd  to  water  Paradife 
ifluing  out  of  that  Mountain  5  to  wit,  tare ze  and  Araxes ,  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  Lareze  running  towards  the  Weft  falls  into  Palus 
Mœotis,  or  the  Mar  del  Zabac.  Araxes  going  towards  the  Eaft 
difcharges  it  (elf  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  Mar  de  Sala.  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  run  into  the  Mar  de  Mefedin ,  or  Perjian  Gulph. 
And  lb  Lareze  and  Araxes  will  be  the  Ptfon  and  Gihon  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  not  the  N/Ze  and  Ganges ,  as  fome  have  thought  $  for 
the  head  of  Nile  being  diftant  from  that  of  Ganges  70  degrees, 
which  make  1800  Leagues,  how  can  they  come  from  the  lame 
place?  Nor  is  it  to  be  wonder’d  if  thole  Rivers  have  chang’d 
their  names,  it  being  ordinary,  not  only  to  Rivers,  but  to  Seas, 
Cities,  and  Provinces.  Thus  the  River  Tanais  is  now  call’d  Don^ 
Ijler  is  nam'd  Danubius  5  Eridanus^  Tadus^  or  the  Poes>  Paftolus , 
Tagus  5  and  almoft  all  others. 

The  fécond  faid,  ’Tis  with  this  delicious  place  as  with  Illuftri- 
ous  Perfons,  whofe  Country  being  unknown,  every  one  chal¬ 
lenges  for  theirs..  Thus  after  Homer's  death  feven  Cities  fell  into 
debate  about  his  birth,  every  one  pretending  to  the  glory  of  it. 
And  thus  the  place  of  terreftrial  Paradife  being  unknown  to 
men,  many  have  aflign’d  it  to  their  own  Country  5  but  efpeci- 
ally  the  Orientals  have  right  to  appropriate  the  fame  to  them- 
fclves,  having  a  title  for  it.  Some  have  conceiv’d.  That  before 
the  Deluge  it  took  up  the  moft  fertile  Regions  of  the  Eaft,  name¬ 
ly,  Syria,  DamafcusyArabia ,  Ægypt ,  and  the  adjacent  Provinces  5 
but  the  Waters  having  by  their  inundation  disfigured  the  whqle 
’  furface  of  the  earth,  and  chang’d  the  courfe  of  the  fourRivjérs, 
there  remains  not  any  trace  or  foot-ftep  of  it.  Many  beljevè 
that  1  it  was  in  Palefiine ,  and  that  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good 
and  Evil  was  planted  upon  Mount  Cahary ,  where  our  Lord 
was  Crucified,  to  the  end  the  fin  of  our  firft  Father  might  be  ex¬ 
piated  in  the  fame  place  where  it  was  committed  :  For  they  who 
place  it  under  the  Equino&ial  Line  may  find  fome  rpafon  for  it 
as  to  the  Heaven,  but  not  as  to  the  Eatth.*  But  they  who  aft 
fign  it  to  the  concave  of  the  Moon  had  need  eftablilh  new  Prin¬ 
ciples,  to  keep  themfelves  from  being  ridiculous.  They  beft  ex- 
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cufe  our  ignorance  who  fay3  That  "tis  indeed  in  fome  place  upon 
the  Earth,  but  Seas3  or  Rocks,  or  intemperatenefs  of  Climate, 
hinder  accefs  to  it  .*  Whereunto  others  add.  That  when  God 
punifh’d  the  fin  of  man  with  the  Flood3  his  Juftice  left  the  place 
where  the  firft  was  committed  ftill  cover’d  with  waters. 

The  third  faid3  What  is  commonly  alledg’d3  That  the  way 
toParadife  is  not  eafie3  though  meant  of  the  Cœfoftial,  may  al- 
fo  be  applied  to  the  Terreftrial  for  it  is  amongft  us,  and  yet 
the  way  which  leads  to  it  cannot  be  found.  The  diverfity  of 
opinions  [touching  its  true  place  hath  given  ground  to  fome  Fa¬ 
thers  to  take  this  Hiftory.in  a  myfticaT  fence,  and  fay3  That  this 
Paradife  was  the  Univerfal  Church  5  That  the  four  Rivers  which 
watered  it  and  all  the  Earth  were  the  four  Ewmgdlifts,  their 
Gofpels  (which  at  firft  were  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  faith¬ 
ful)  having  refounded  through  all  the  corners  of  the  Earth, 

That  the  Trees  laden  with  good  Fruits  are  the  good  Works  of 
the  many  holy  Perfonages  5  the  Tree  of  Life3  our  Lord  Chrift  3 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  our  Free-will  3 
Adantj  our  Soul  3  Eve 3  our  Senfosj  the  Serpent,  Temptation  3 
the  banifhment  of  Adam  out  of  Paradifo,  the  lofs  of  Grace  3  the 
Cherubim  wielding  his  flaming  Sword,  the  Divine  Anger  and 
Vengeance  5  and  the  leaves  of  the  Fig-tree,  the  vain  exçufes  of 
our  firft  Parents.  But  fome  Geographers  having  taken  notice  of 
a  place  not  far  from  Babylon  where  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Ti¬ 
gris  joyn  together  and  afterwards  are  divided  again,  and  change 
their  names,  one  of  the  Arms  (which  defoends  into  thePeriian 
Sea)  being  call’d  Phajis0  which  is  Pifon  3  the  other  (which  is  Gi - 
hon)  pafling  through  Arabia  Deferta ,  and  ^Ethiopia 3  which  is  neer 
it,  have  conceiv’d  that  the  Terreftrial  Paradife  was  at  the  place 
of  the  Conjunction  of  thofe  four  Rivers  between  the  Cafpian, 
Perfian,  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  towards  Mesopotamia  and  Ara¬ 
bia.  And  confequently  it  feems  beft  to  take  this  Hiftory  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Letter,  there  being  a  place  ftill  which  agrees  with  the 
truth  of  that  defcription.  Neverthelefs  the  ObjeCtion3  [  That 
the  fmall  portion  of  Land  which  appears  between  thofe  Rivers  would 
not  have  fuffcd  to  lodg  and  feed  Adam  and  his  Pojlerity^as  would 
have  been  nepejfary  in  cafe  he  had  not  firm  d.~]  makes  me  rather 
incline  to  their  opinion  who  think  that  the  Terreftrial  Paradife 
was  all  the  habitable  Earth,  fuch  as  it  was  before  fin  3  the  four 
.Rjvers ,  the  four  Seafons  of  the  Year ,  or  the  four  Cardinal 
Winds,  or  the  four  Elements  3  which  is  inanifefted  in  that  the 
Scripture  doth  not  fet  down  that  Adam  went  to  Travel  into  any 
other  Land  after  he  was  driven  out  of  Paradife.  ’Twas  enough 
for  him  that  this  Earth  was  no  longer  a  Paradife  to  him,  but  pro¬ 
duc’d  nothing  but  thorns  and  thiftles,  inftead  of  the  fruits  and 
flowers  which  it  afforded  before  God  had  curs’d  it,  and  fo  infe- 
parably  connected  man’s  labour  with  thofe  fruits,  that  now  adays 
to  exprefs  ajrundred  acres  of  Land  we  commonly  fay, A  hundred 

acres  of  Labour.  And  as  a  place  ceafes  to  be  the  Court  when 
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the  Ring  is  no  longer  in  it,  fo  the  Divine  Benedi&ion  withdrawn 
from  the  Earthy  it  ceas’d  to  be  Paradife  :  Yea,  Adam  having 
ceas’d  to  be  Ring  of  it,  and  by  his  fin  loft  the  Dominion  which 
he  had  over  all,  even  the  fierceft  Creatures,  the  Earth  became  no 
longer  a  Paradife  to  him.  But  if  I  be  requir’d  to  affign  a  parti¬ 
cular  place  to  this  Paradife ,  leaving  the  defcription  of  places 
which  I  never  faw  to  the  belief  of  Geographers,  I  find  none 
more  fit  for  it  then  France  :  Its  Climate  is  temperate,  efpecially 
towards  the  Eaft  and  South  .*  It  hath  four  Rivers,  which  bring 
into  it  Gold,  and  all  the  other  Commodities  attributed  unto  Pa¬ 
radife  by  the  firft  Hiftorian  .*  It  fo  abounds  with  all  forts  of  flow¬ 
ers  that  it  hath  taken  three  Lillies  for  its  Arms  3  And  with  fruits, 
that  it  hath  for  it  felfand  its  Neighbours  3  yea,  above  any  other, 
it  produces  every  Tree  fair  to  look  upon^  and  good  for  food  (to 
ufe  the  Scripture-words).  One  interpos'd.  That  he  Ihould 
think  ’twas  Normandie ,  fo  fruitful  of  goodly  Apples,  were  it  not 
that  no  Vines  grow  there,  whofe  fruit  is  fo  pleafant  to  behold. 

The  fourth  faid,  As  there  is  no  great  certainty  in  the  confe¬ 
rences  drawn  from  Allegories,  fo  neither  are  Allegories  very 
fuccesfully  drawn  from  Hiftories,  and  fubftituted  in  their  places. 
I  know  not  what  Hiftory  is,  if  that  of  our  firft  Father  be  not  3 
nor  where  to  ftop,  if  people  will  fubtilize  upon  the  firft  circum- 
ftance  of  his  Creation,  and  what  he  did  afterwards.  But  if  we 
find  difficulty  in  according  the  Geographical  Tables  of  the  prê¬ 
tent  time  with  the  truth  of  that,  why  do  not  we  likewife  make 
Allegories  of  the  Creation,  and  all  its  fequels,  which  are  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Miracles  >  If  we  fee  no  Angel  that  guards  the  accefs  to  it,  no 
more  did  Balaam  fee  that  which'  ftood  in  his  way,  though  vifible 
to  his  Afle.  And  being  the  fpace  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  not 
determinately  fetdown,  nothing  hinders  but  that  it  might  be  of 
very  vaft  extent  3  and  this  takes  away  the  fcruple  of  thofe  who 
objeft  the  diftance  which  is  between  all  thofe  great  Rivers.  Be- 
fides,  being  Enoch  and  Elias  were  fince  Adam's  fall  tranfported 
into  this  Paradife,  where  they  muft  be  till  the  coming  of  Anti- 
chrift.  Vis  a  certain  Argument  of  its  real  fufififtence. 

v—  -.  '  ■>  f  1.  t  •*  -i  *  •  •  •  - 

t  2  y  Upon  the  fécond  point  it  was  faid.  That  the  Ancients  were 

Of  Embalm,  much  more  careful  then  we,  not  only  to  preferve  the  Images  of 
mgs  and  their  Fore-fathers,  but  alfo  to  keep  their  Bodies,  which  they 
Mummies,  varioufly  embalmed.  The  Grecians  wafh’d  them  in  Wine  min¬ 
gled  with  warm  Water,  and  then  put  them  them  into  oyl  of 
Olives,  Honey,  or  Wax.  The  Æthyopians  firft  falted  them,  and 
then  put  them  into  Veflels  of  Glafs.  In  the  Canary  Iflands  they 
feafon  them  in  the  Sea,  and  afterwards  dry  them  in  the  Sun. 
The  Scythians  place  them  upon  Mountains  cover’d  with  fnow, 
or  in  the  cooleft  Caves.  Indeed  every  one  knows  there  is  a 
Cave  at  iholouze  which  hath  a  particular  virtue  to  preferve 
carkafles  from  corruption,  and  in  which  is  feen  at  this  day"  the 
entire  body  of  the  fair  Saint  Baume  0  and  many  others,  dead 
*  above 
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above  200  years  ago.  The  Indians  cover’d  them  with  allies. 
The  ^Egyptians  conceiving  that  bodies  corrupted  rofe  not  again, 
and  that  the  Soul  was  fenfible  of  the  Bodies  corruption,  did  not 
yield  to  any  people  in  curiofity  of  preferving  them  5  they  fill’d 
with  Myrrhe,  Cinamon  and  other  Spices,  or  with  Oyl  of  Ce¬ 
dar,  then  they  faked  them  with  Nitre,  whofe  acrimony  con- 
fumes  all  the  fuperfluous  humidities  which  caufe  putrifadion. 
Tis  from  thefe  bodies  that  we  have  that  excellent  Mummie, 
whofe  admirable  effeds  I  afcribe  to  fympathy.  But  concerning 
what  is  affirm’d ,  that  being  tranfported  by  Sea  they  caufe 
tempefts  and  ftrange  agitations  in  the  Ship  ,  3tis  an  effect  which 
is  to  be  attributed  to  a  more  occult  caufe. 

The  Second  faid,Man  is  fo  admirable  an  Edifice,  that  even  his 
Ruines  have  their  ufe.  His  Fat  is  one  ofthe  moft  excellent  Ano¬ 
dynes.  His  Skull  ferves  againft  the  Epilepfic.  This  liquor  which 
is  drawn  from  his  Tomb  hath  feveral  vertues  :  and  the  reafons  of 
the  great  and  admirable  effeds  imputed  to  it,  as  the  healing  of 
inwards  Ulcers,and  Contufions  of  Blood  arriving  to  fuch  as  have 
fallen  from  on  high,  feem  to  me  imputable  to  three  Caufes$  a 
Spiritual,  a  Celeftial,  and  an  Elementary.  The  firft  arifeth 
hence,  that lo  perfeda  Form  as  the  reafonable  Soul,  having  in-4 
form'd  part  of  this  CompofituM,  which  by  the  mixture  of  lom£ 
Ingredients,  as  Myrrhe  and  Aloes,  hath  been  preferv’d  from  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  fame  thing  arrives  to  it  which  theChymifts  (ay 
doth  to  their  white  Gold  when  they  have  extracted  its  Sulphur 
andTindure.  For  being  re- joyn’d  to  other  Gold,  it  eafily  re¬ 
fumes  the  fame  form,  and  is  fooner  and  more  infeparably  com¬ 
bin’d  with  it  then  any  other  thing,  as  having  been  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  So  when  you  put  Mummie  into  a  body  ofthe  fame  fpê- 
cies,  it  takes  part  with  the  nature  whence  it  proceeded,  and  fid- 
ing  with  it  incounters  ‘  the  difealë  and  its  fymptomes  :  like  Suc¬ 
cour  coming  to  relieve  a  befieged  City  with  provifions  and  am¬ 
munition.  -  The  Celeftial  caufe  is  drawn  from  the  Heavens  $  for 
that  the  light  and  influence  of  fuperiour  bodies  àd  upon  all  the 
fublunary  $  ■  but,  by  the  confent  of  all,  none  is  fo  fufceptible  of 
their  adions  as  man  5  and  if  his  foul  be  not  fubjed  thereunto, 
yet  his  body  ft,  undoubtedly  5  to  each  part  of  which  each  part 
of  Heaven  not  only  anfwers,  as  fome  hold,  but  the  whole  to  all. 
Whence  is  feen  the  diverfity  of  difpofition,inclinationsand  man¬ 
ners,  fuch  and  fo  great,  that  *tis  a  palpable  miftake  to  attribute 
the  fame  to  themeer  mixture  ofthe  Elements.  Now  Mummie, 
having  receiv’d,  not  only  while  it  was  animated,  but  afterwards, 
all  the  influences  whereof  the  humane  body  is  fufceptible,  it  bè- 
comes,  as  it  were,  the  abftrad  of  all  the  Celeftial  powers  y  and 
better  then  Talifmanical  figures  ,  communicates  the  fame  to 
him  that  ufes  it.  The  laftreafon,  drawn  from  the  mixture  of 
the  Elements  and  their  qualities,  might  fuffice  alone  without 
the  preceding.  For  Man  being  the  abridgement  of  the  world, 
ought  alfo  *.?  contain  all  the  faculties  of  it  5  and  his  Mummie 
iu  being 
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being  inanimate,  but  having  liv’d  the  life  of  a  plant,  an  animal 
and  a  man,  it  contains  all  thefe  natures  eminently. 

The  Third  faid.  That  Man  affeding  nothing  fo  much  as  im¬ 
mortality,  becaufe  he  fears  nothing  more  then  death  5  and  being 
unable  to  (ecure  himfelf  from  it,'  do’s  all  that  he  can  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  himfelf  in  fome  falhion,  fince  he  cannot  wholly.  The  de¬ 
fire  of  fupporting  his  Individual  perfon,  and  defending  it  from 
all  inconveniences  which  may  abridge  his  life,  makes  him  count 
nothing  difficult.  In  Propagation  he  feeks  the  eternity  of  his 
fpecies.  And  though  he  is  allur’d,  by  Reafon,  of  his  foul’s  im¬ 
mortality  5  and  by  faith,  of  his  body's  refurredion,  yet  he  feeks 
all  ways  he  can  imagine  to  render  the  memory  of  all  his  adions 
perpetual.  Tis  this  defire  of  getting  adeath-lefs  fame,  which 
caufes  us  fometimes  to  dye  immaturely  by  watchings  and  ftudy, 
and  fo  cheerfully  undergo  hazards,  to  eternize  the  memory  of 
our  names.  Anciently  this  defire  of  perpetuation  was  raoft  vi- 
fible  in  the  care  toke^pthe  life-lefsbody,  even  amongft  the  vul¬ 
gar  5  and  hence  the  Mummies  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  Nati¬ 
ons  remain  to  this  day,  after  three  or  four  thoufand  years.  At 
prefent,  through  the  ignorance  of  Times,  this  care  is  practis’d 
only  amongft  great  perfons ,  and  yet  the  effed  anfwers  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  their  intention.  For  the  Chirurgions  do  not  Embalm  a 
man  now  adays,  but  only  the  bones  and  lkin,  after  they  have 
taken  away  his  principal  parts,  the  heart,  liver  and  brain,  which 
conftituted  him  a  man,  and  not  the  reft  5  the  caufe  whereof 
muft  be  attributed  to  defed  of  Invention  and  means  fit  to  dry  up 
the  fuperfluous  humidity  which  caufes  the  corruption  of  body  5 
for  that  alone  will  keep  them  which  can  dry  them  with  the 
moderation  requifite  to  the  prefefving  of  their  Colour  and 
Figure. 

The  Fourth  faid.  There’s  a  refemblance  of  thefe  Mummies 
in  bodies  ftruck  with  thunder,  which  are  free  from  corruption  5 
the  Sulphur  confuming  the  humidity  ,  and  introducing  dry- 
nefsto  refiftputrifadion,  as  Fire,  Salt,  Vitriol,  Nitre,  Chalk, 
Alum,  Vinegar,  and  Aqua-vitæ,  do  by  their  deficcative and 
aftringing  virtue.  Some  poyfons  alfo  do  the  fame.  As  Placent 
tinus  reports  of  a  Venetian  Lady,  who  having  been  poyfon’d, 
her  body  became  fo  ftiff,  that  it  feem’d  to  be  petrifi* d.  But 
the  particular  temper  of  every  place  is  of  great  moment.  They 
who  inhabit  the  Southern  Countries  are  fo  dry  that  their  bo¬ 
dies  keep  intire  eight  days  after  death.  And  they  have  fo  little 
humidity,  that  ’tis  no  lefs  a  fhame  amongft  them,  then  of  old 
amongft  the  Lacedemonians,  to  fpit  or  blow  the  Nofe. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  the  fame  natural  inclination  of  men  to 
preferve  themfelves  the  longeft  they  can,  which  heretofore  in- 
ftigated  them  to  ered  proud  Maüfolæum’s,  Pyramids  and  Mar¬ 
bles,  for  eternizing  their  memory  $  put  them  alfo  upon  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Embalming  their  bodies  5  which  is  a  refuge  after  (hip- 
wreck,  a  little  way  after  death.  But  as  ’tis  a  general  law  that 

all 
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all  things  which  took  their  being  by  generation  muft  lofe  it  by 
corruption  $  indeed  by  fome  artifice  we  may  retard  diffolution 
for  a  time }  but  perfe&ly  to  hinder  it,  is  impoffible.  For  Heat 
determin’d  to  a  certain  degree  by  Cold,  is  the  Agent  which 
mixes  the  Humid  with  the  Dry  ,  and  retains  them  in  that  mix¬ 
ture  as  long  as  it  felf  remains  intire  and  ftrong.  But  if  this  Heat 
receive  any  diminution,  either  being  fuffocated  and  inclos’d,  or 
or  elfe  drawn  out  by  a  greater  Heat  of  the  Air  encompaffing  us, 

(  the  lefs  Heat  alwayes  yielding  and  ferving  for  Aliment  to  the 
greater)  this  natural  Heat  beirig  thus  weakned,  prefently  the 
Humidity  leaves  the  Drynefs,  and  carries  away  with  it  felf  that 
littld  Heat  which  remain’d  5  whence  this  Humidity  is  heated  it 
felf,  and  exciter  ftink,  and  at  laft  vanifhing  away,  the  re¬ 
mainder  turnes  to  powder.  Wherefore  the  moifteft  bodies 
are  moft  eafie  to  corrupt,  exceffive  humidity  moreeafily  ex- 
tinguifhing  the  Heat  which  retain'd  it  in  its  duty.  And  the 
moftfolid  bodies,  as  Gold  and  Silver,  corrupt  difficultly,  becaufe 
they  have  very  little  Humidity  }  and  that  little  which  they  have 
is  greatly  incorporated  and  united  with  the  Drynefs.  But  there 
are  two  forts  of  Humidity  5  One,excrementitious  and  alfo  ali-  . 
mentous ,  which  by  the  leaft  defeft  of  Heat  is  eafily  turn’d  into 
putrefaction,  becaufe  it  is  not  yet  united  and  afiimilated  to  the 
Body  wherein  it  is  found  5  whence  it  is  that  foul  Bodies,  Trees 
cut  at  Full  Moon,  being  full  of  their  fap,  and  Fruits  gather’d  be¬ 
fore  their  maturity,  very  eafily  corrupt.  The  other  is  an  Hu¬ 
midity  already  affimilated ,  which  links  all  the  parts  together  3 
and  being  fubftantial,  is  not  fo  eafily  corrupted  as  the  other. 
Wherefore  they  who  would  embalm  Bodies  well,  having  tw 'o 
Humidities  to  reprefs,  muft  make  ufe  of  feveral  means.  The 
former  Humidity  muft  be  abfum’d  by  Hot  Drugs,  amongft 
which,  Wormmodxnà  Scordium  hold  the  firft  place  5  experience 
manifefting  the  one,  and  Galen  obferving  that  the  Bodies  of  the 
Græcians  llain  in  a  battel,  which  touch'd  Scordium ,  were  found 
intire  many  dayes  after.  The  latter  Humidity  muft  be  preferv’d 
by  Balfames  Cold,  Dry  and  penetrating,  which  may  preferve 
the  figure,  colour,  and  confidence  in  the  dead  body. 


CONFERENCE  XXXI 

I.  Whether  the  Life  of  Man  may  be  prolong  d  by 

Art .  1 1.  Whether  * tis  better  to  be  without 

Fajjion  then  to  moderate  them .  Î, 

%  tVbether  the 

THe  duration  of  a  motion  or  afrion  cannot  be  known,  unlefs  be 

the  meafure  of  it  be  known  }  nor  can  they  bemeafur’d  ^rohn^  by 
unlefs  they  have  known  bounds.  Whence  neither  can  it  be  ArU  & 

B  b  known 
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known  whether  the  Life  may  be  prolong’d,  without  knowing 
before-hand  how  long  it  lafts.  Now  ’tis  impoffible  to  know 
this  duration.  For,  not  to  mention  the  long  lives  of  the  Fathers 
in  the  two  firft  thoufand  years  of  the  world,  God  told  Noah ,  that 
the  age  of  Man  ihould  be  no  more  then  but  fixfcore  years.  Mofis 
and  David  reftrain  it  to  feventy  or  eighty.  And  yet  as  there  are 
at  this  day  fome  who  come  near  a  hundred,  fo  there  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  as  many  who  do  not  attain  thirty.  And  whereas  no 
body  can  fpeak  of  Death  by  experience ,  becaufe  they  who 
fpeak  of  it  have  not  felt  it,  and  they  who  have  felt  it  cannot 
fpeak  of  it  more  >  the  cafe  is  the  fame  concerning  Life.  Let  a 
Man, by  good  order,or  the  ufe  of  remedies, live  as  long  as  he  will, 
it  will  not  be  believ’d  that  his  life  ha’s  been  prolong’d  >  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  Neverthelefs 
’tis  no  lefs  confident  with  reafon,  to  fay,  that  he  who  would 
infallibly  have  dy’d  of  a  Gangrene  which  invaded  his  Legg,  and 
thereby  the  reft  of  his  Body,  hath  had  his  life  prolong’d  by  cut¬ 
ting  olf  his  Legg  }  or  that  he  who  was  wounded  in  the  crural 
vein,  at  which  all  his  blood  would  have  foon  iffu’d  forth,  has 
been  fecur’d  from  death  by  the  Chirurgion,  who  dop’d  the 
blood  $  then  to  believe,  as  we  do,  that  a  Rope-maker  lengthens 
his  rope  by  adding  new  fluff  to  that  which  was  ended  5  that  a 
Gold-fmith  makes,  a  chain  of  Gold  longer  by  faftning  new  links 
to  it .5  that  a  Smith  caufes  his  fire  to  laft  more  by  putting  frefh 
coals  to  it.  And  as,  in  all  this,  there  is  nothing  which  erodes  our 
Reafon  $  foif  ahek  man,  whoisvifibly  going  to  dye,  receives 
help,  and  efcapes,  do’s  he  not  owe  the  more  glory  to  God  for 
having  not  onely  cur'd  him  by  the  hands  of  the  Phyfitian,  or 
by  fpiritual  Phyfick  alone,  butalfo  prolong’d  his  Life,  as  he  did 
to  Ring  Hezekjas,  whofe  Life  was  lengthened  fifteen  years,  and 
of  which  our  age  wants  not  example  ?  If  it  be  objected  that 
this  may  hold  in  violent  deaths,  whereof  the  caufes  may  be 
avoided,  but  that  ’tis  not  credible  that  a  decrepit  old  man,  who 
hath  lpun  out  his  Life  to  the  laft,  can  continue  it  $  the  nature  and 
Etymology  of  the  radical  moifture  not  admitting  a  poflibility^ 
of  reftauration  5  I  anfwer,  that  reafons  taken  from  the  original 
of  words,  are  not  the  ftrongeft  5  and  that  befides  there  are  roots 
which  endure  more,  and  others  lefs,  according  as  they  are  well 
or  ill  cultivated.  And  if  the  reafon  drawn  from  contraries  be 
confiderable,  being  many  poyfons  are  fo  quick  that  they  corrupt 
the  radical  moifture  in  an  inftant,  ought  we  to  conceive  Nature 
fomucha  ftep-dame  as  that  fine  hath  not  produc’d  fomething 
proper  toreftoreit?  Aqd  that  Humane  Induftry  is  fo  dull  and 
little  induftrious  in  the  thing  which  Man  defires  moft,  which  is 
long  Life,  that  it  cannot  reach  to  prepare  fome  matter  for  the 
fupport,  yea,  for  the  reftauration  of  that  Original  Humidity? 
Confidering  that  we  are  not  reduc’d  to  live  onely  by  what  is 
about  us,  as  Plants  and  Plant-animals  do,  but  all  the  world  is 
open  and  acceflible  to  our  fearch  of  Aliments  and  Medicines. 

%  •  Moreover, 
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Moreover,  we  have  examples  not  onely  of  a  Nefior  who  liv’d 
three  ages  5  of  an  Artephiua  who  liv’d  as  many,  and  many  mores 
and  the  Herb  Moly >,  the  Ne&ar  and  Ambrofia  of  the  Poets,which 
kept  their  gods  from  growing  old,  may  well  be  taken  for  a 
figure  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  was  defign’d  for  reparation  of 
this  Humidity  ,  but  alfo  of  compofitions  proper  to  produce  that 
effed.  Yea,  were  it  not  actually  fo,  yet  'tis  notlefs  poffible^ 
and  God  hath  not  in  vain  promis’d  as  a  Reward  to  fuch  as  honour 
their  Superiors,  to  prolong  their  dayes  upon  the  earth. 

The  Second  faid.  If  Medæa  found  Herbs,  as  the  Poets  fay, 
^to  lengthen  the  Life  of  Æfon  the  Father  of  Jajbx,  the  Daughters 
of  Ælias  mifcarried  of  their  purpofe.  Indeed  every  thing  that 
lives  needs  Heat  for  exercifing  its  Aftions,  and  Humidity  to 
fuftain  that  Heat  3  the  duration  of  this  Heat  in  the  Humidity 
is  Life ,  which  lafts  as  long  as  the  one  is  maintai  n’d  by  the  other  3 
like  the  lighted  wiek  in  a  Lamp.  Now  Nature  difpenfes  to  every 
one  from  the  Birth  as  much  of  this  Heat  and  Moifture  f’as  (he 
pleafes,  to  one  for  fifty,  to  another  for  fixty,  feventy,  eighty 
years  or  more  3  which  ended,  the  (lock  is  fpent.  Phy  lick  may 
hufband  it  well ,  but  cannot  produce  it  anew  3  Aliments 
never  repair  it  perfectly,  no  more  then  Water  doth  Wine,  which 
it  inpreafes  indeed  ,  but  weakens  too,  when  mingled  there¬ 
with. 

The  Third  back’d  this  Suffrage  with  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras^ 
who  held  that  our  Life  is  a  (Irait  line 3  that  the  accidents  which 
difturb  it,  and  at  length  bring  Death,  conftitute  another  5  and 
accordingly  (faith  he)  as  thefe  two  lines  incline  lefs  or  much 
towards  one  another.  Life  Is  longorfhort}  becaufe  the  Angle 
of  their  incidence,  and  at  which  they  cut,  which  is  our  Death, 
happens  (ooner  or  later  3  and  it  would  never  happen,  if  theie 
two  lmesw.ere  parallel.  Now  the  meeting  of  thefe  two  lines  can-1 
not  be  deferr’d  or  put  off. 

The  Fourth  faid,  T  were  a  (Irange  thing  if  Humane  Art  could 
repair  all  other  defe&s  of  the  Body  and  Mind,  excepting  that 
whereof  there  is  mod  need, and  all  Ages  have  complain’d,Brevity 
of  Life.  F  or  our  Underftanding  hath  much  Ids  need  of  an  Art  of 
Reafoning,our  tongue  of  an  Art  offpeaking,  our  legs  of  dancing, 
then  our  Life  of  being  continu’d,  fince  'tis  the  foundation  of  all 
the  reft.  Befides,  Phyfick  would  feem  ufelefs  without  this.  For 
though  it  ferv’d  only  to  affwage  the  pains  of  difeafes,  ("which  is  a 
ridiculous  opinion  )  yet  it  would  thereby  protradl  the  time  of 
Death,  to  which  pain  is  the  way. 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  for  the  prefervation  of  Life,  ’tis  requi- 
fiteto  continue  the  marriage  of  Heat  and  moifture,  Death  al- 
wayes  hapning  immediately  upon  their  disjunction,  and  leaving 
the  contrary  qualities  in  their  room,  Cold  and  Drynefs.  Now 
to  know  how  Heat  muft  be  preferv’d,  we  muft  obferve  how  'tis 
deftroy’d.  And  that  is  four  wayes.  I.  By  Cold,  which  be  ing 
moderate,  fights  with  it  3  but  violent,  wholly  deftroyes  it. 

Bb  2,  .  1 1.  By 
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II.  By  fuffocation,  or  (mothering,  when  the  Pores  are  ftop’d, 
and  the  iftue  of  fuliginous  vapours  hindred  :  Thus  Fire  dyes  for 
want  of  Air.  III.  By  its  diflipation,  which  is  caus’d  by  hot 
medicaments,violent  exercife,and  immoderate  heat  of  the  Sun  or 
Fire:  Whence  proceeds  a  Syncope  or  Deliquium  of  the  Heart. 
IV.  By  want  of  Aliment,  without  which  it  can  no  morelaft  a 
moment,  then  Fire  without  wood  or  other  combuftible  matter. 
All  agree  that  the  three  fir  ft  Caufes  may  be  avoided,  or  at  leaft 
remedied.  And  as  for  the  Fourth,  which  is  doubled  of,  I  fee 
nothing  that  hinders  but  that  as  the  fpiritsof  our  bodies  are  per- 
fe&ly  repair’d  by  the  Air  we  inceflantly  breathe  5  fo  Aliments,or 
fome  Specificks,  as,  as  amongft  others.  Gold  diffolv’d  in 
(bme  water  not  corrofive,  may  in  (bme  manner  reftore  the  fewei 
of  our  Heat.  And  feeing  there  are  found  burning  Mountains, 
in  which  the  Fire  cannot  confume  (o  much  matter  apt  for  burn¬ 
ing,  but  it  alwa yes  affords  it  felfother  new,  which  makes  it  fub- 
fift  for  many  Ages  :  Why  may  not  a  matter  be  prepar’d  for  our 
Natural  Heat ,  which  though  not  neer  fo  perfect  as  that  which 
it  confum’d,  (for  were  it  fo ,  an  Animal  would  be  immortal  ) 
yet  may  be  more  excellent  then  ordinary  Aliments,  and  by  this 
means  prolong  our  Lives.  And  this  muft  be  fought  after,  not 
judg’d  impoffible. 

The  Sixth  faid,  That  Life  confiding  in  the  Harmony  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  four  fir  ft  qualities,  and  in  the  contemperation  of 
the  four  Humours ,  there’s  no  more  requir’d  for  the  prolonging 
of  Life,  but  to  continue  this  Harmony.  Which  may  be  done, 
not  onely  by  a  good  natural  temper,  but  alfo  by  the  right  ufe 
of  external  things  ,  as  pure  Air,  places  healthful  and  expofed 
to  the  Eaftern  winds.  Aliments  of  good  juice  deep  fufficiently 
long,  exercilès  not  violent,  paffions  well  rul’d,  and  the  other 
things  5  whofe  due  adminiftration  muft  prolong  Life  by  the  fame 
reafon  that  their  abufe  or  indifcreet  ufage  diminifhes  it. 
v  The  Seventh  faid.  That  Life  confifts  in  the  fait  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Spirit  that  quickens  it,  and  is  the  prefervative  Balfame 
of  all  compounds.  The  vivifying  Spirit  of  Man  is  inclos’d  in  a 
very  volatile  Armoniack  Salt,  which  exhales  eafilyby  Heat,  and 
therefore  needs  inceflant  reparation  by  Aliments.  Now  topre* 
ferve  Life  long,  it  is  requfite  to  fix  this  volatile  fait }  which  is 
,  done  by  means  of  another  fait  extradted  by  Chymiftry,  which  is 
not  onely  fix’d,  but  alfo  capable  to*  fix  the  moft  volatile.  For 
the  Chymifts  reprefent  this  (alt  incorruptible  in  it  (elf,  and  com¬ 
municating  its  virtue  to  other  bodies  :  Upon  which  account  they 
(file  it  Quinteftence ,  Æthereal  Body ,  Elixir  ,  and  Radical 
Balfame,  which  hath  a  propriety  to  preferve  not  onely  living 

1 1*  bodies  many  Ages,  but  dead,  from  corruption. 

Whether  'ns  J  & 

better  to  be  upon  the  Second  Point,  it  was  faid,  Tranquility  of  Mind,  the 

Tatiims  then  fcope  and  end  of  Moral  Philofphy,  is  of  three  forts.  The  I.  is 
to  moderate  call'd  Alaraxic ,  and  is  in  the  Undemanding,  whofe  judgement  it 
them.  '  fufpends, 
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iufpends,  and  is  not  mov’d  with  any  thing  5  which  was  the  end  of 
the  Scepticks .  The  1 1.  is  in  the  Reafon  ,  which  regulates  the 
Paffions  of  the  Senlitive  Appetite,  and  is  term’d  Metriopathy ,  or 
moderation  of  the  Paffions.  The  III.  is  the  Apathy  of  the  Sto- 
ick/j  in  which  they  conftftuted  their  fupreme  Good  5. which  is  an 
Infenfibility,  Indolence,  and  want  of  Paffions,  attributed  by 
the  envious  to  a  Melancholy  Humour,  or  to  Ambition  and  Cyni- 
call  Hypocrffie.  For  the  Melancholy  Man  feeking  folitude  as 
the  Aliment  of  his  Phancy,  and  the  Element  of  his  black  Hu¬ 
mour,.  (  which  is  the  ftep-dame  of  Virtues  )  by  thinking  to 
avoid  external  Paffions,  remains  under  the  Tyranny  of  internal, 
which  he  dares  not  vent,  but  covers  like  Fire  under  allies.  This 
malk’d  Sed  (huts  the  fore-door  indeed  to  the  Paffions,but  opens 
the  poftern.  They  paffionately  delire  to  Ihew  themfelves  with¬ 
out  Paffion*  And  their  vanity  appears  in  that  they  affed  to  ap¬ 
pear  unlike  the  reft  of  Men,  by  calling  off  humane  fentiments 
and  affedions,  as  Chanty  and  Compaffion*  which  they  account 
vitious.  But  inftead  of  raffing  themfelves  above  Men,  they 
degrade  themfelves  below  beafts,  by  depriving  themfelves  of  the 
indifferent  adions  which  are  common  to  us  with  them  :  Adions 
which  Reafon  ought  to  regulate  indeed,  but  not  wholly  rejed. 
And  as  the  fupreme  Region  of  the  Air  receives  Exhalations  to 
inflame  them,  and  make  Ihining  Comets,  but  is  free  from  Hail, 
Thunder,  Winds,  Rains,  and  other  Meteors  which  are  made 
in.the  Middle  Region  3  fo  Reafon  ought  to  receive  the  notices 
of  the  Senlitive  Appetite  which  are  called  Paffions,  to  make  ufe 
of  them  j  but  ’tis  to  moderate  them ,  and  hinder  the  diforder 
caus’d  by  them  in  the  Senlitive  Appetite,  which  is  the  Middle 
Faculty  of  the  Soul.  Inline,  as  Eagles  and  Dolphins,  which 
are  in  the  tempefts  of  the  Winds  and  Sea,  are  yet  more  to  be 
efteem’d  then  Moles,  Wormes,  and  other  creeping  things  which 
live  in  holes  5  fo  he  who  is  agitated  with  Paffions  muchfurpaf- 
les  him  who  hath  none  at  all.  Nor  is  there  any  body  but  delires 
rather  to  be  froward  then  ftupid  and  infenlible..  And  if  Inlenli- 
bility  be  a  Virtue  ,  then  (locks  and  Hones  and  inanimate  bodies 

would  be  more  happy  then  we. 

The  Second  faid,  Since  Paffion  is  an  irregular  motion  of  the 
Senlitive  Appetite,  call’d  therefore  Perturbation,  it  alters  the 
(late  of  the  Soul  :  Whence  Anger  and  Fear  hinder  us  from  per¬ 
ceiving  what  is  vffible,  and  Hatred  or  Love  pervert  the  Judge¬ 
ment  j  for  which  reafon  we  delire  that  a  good  Judge  be  without 
Paffion.  What  a  difeafe  is  to  the  Body,  whole  adions  it  hurt- 
eth  that  are  the  Paffions  to  the  Soul.  Wherefore  to  alk  whe¬ 
ther  the  Soul  is  happieft  without  Paffion,  is  to  queftion 1  whether 
the  Body  is  moll  at  eale  without  licknels  5  and,  to  moderate  in¬ 
ftead  of  extirpating  them,  is  to  palliate  a  difeafo  inftead  of  cu* 
ring  it  5  and  to  inquire  of  a  Pilot  whether  a  Temped  be  more 
proper  for  Navigation  then  a  Calm.  Moreover  ,  the  happieft 

condition  of  Man  is  that  which  comes  neareft  Eternal  Bills,  m 

which 


which  we  (hall  have  no  Paffions  5  the  fuperior  and  rational  part 
„  having  fubdu’d  the  inferior  or  fenfitive.  And  Arijtotle  holds, 
that,  the  Heroes  or  Demi-gods  are  exempted  from  them. 


The  Third  faid  ,  ’Tis  to  derogate  from  our  Senfes,  to  fay, 
with  the  St  ticks  5  that  the  Paffions  which  we  feele  proceed 
onely  from  the  depravation  of  our  judgements.  For  what  they 
call  difeafes  of  the  Mind,  is  meant  of  thofe  which  are  inordi¬ 
nate,  and  not  of  thofe  which  are  moderate  and  fram’d  by  the 
level  of  Reafon.  ’Tis  therefore  expedient  to  moderate,  them, 
but  not  wholly  extinguiffi  them,  though  it  were  poffible.  Now 
that  it  isimpofiible,  appears,  becaufethey  are  appurtenances  of 
our  Nature,  and  the  adionsof  the  Senfitive  Faculty,  which  is 
part  of  our  felves.  And  our  Lord  not  having  renounc’d  thefe 
appendances  of  our  Humanity,  hath  thereby  manifefted  that 
they  are  not  vicious.  Befides,  the  firft  motions  are  notin  our 
power,  and  therefore  ’tis  impoffible  totally  to  extirpate  them. 
But  though  we  could,  we  ought  not,  becaufe  they  are  altogether 
neceffary}  as  appears  in  that,  I.Without  the  Paffions  there  would 
be  no  Virtues ,  for  the  Paffions  are  the  Objeds  of  Virtues  5 
Thus  Temperance  moderates  Pleafure  and  Pain,  Fortitude  re¬ 
gulates  Boldnefs  and  Fear.  IT.  They  fharpen  them.  Thus 
Anger ferves to  heighten  Courage,  and  Fear  augments  Pru¬ 
dence.  III.  They  prefërve  an  Animal.  Thus  Pleafure  incites 
Animals  to  feed  and  generate ,  and  Grief  makes  them  avoid 
what  is  noxious,  and  récur  to  remedies,  even  in  fpiritual  di- 
ftempers  5  in  which  to  be  infenfible  of  Grief  is  to  be  defperate. 

The  Fourth  faid,  If  Men  were  void  of  Paffions,  they  might 
be  lead  to  Virtue  with  much  more  fuccefs  and  lefs  trouble.  For 
they  would  not  be  averted  from  it  by  the  contrary  motions  of 
their  Paffions,  which  hurry  them  with  fo  great  violence,  that 
all  that  the  moft  virtuous  endeavour  to  do,  is,  to  fwim  againft 
the  Torrent,  and  reprefs  its  impetuous  courfë.*  Upon  which 
they  unfruitfully  fpend  their  time,  which  might  be  farr  better 
employ’d  in  performing  virtuous  adions,  when  the  rebated 
Paffions  (  introducing  an  agreeable  evenneff  in  their  Humours, 
with  a  firm  Confiancy  in  their  ^»»erj-,accompany’d  with  a  laud¬ 
able  indifference  in  their  Defires') would  allow  reafon  more  means 
to  incite  them  to  the  exercife  of  Virtues.  For  Men  having  their 
Eyes  unvail’d  of  thefundry  affedions  which  blind  them,  would 
more  perfedly  know  the  True  Good  ,  and  confequently  purfue 
it  by  a  ffiorterand  furerway.  And  though  they  were  not  lead 
to  Senfible  Good  with  fo  much  ardour,  nor  decline  Evil  with  fo 
much  horrour,yet  they  would  do  both  with  more  reafon.So  that, 
what  Men  do  now  by  a  motion  of  the  Senfitive  Appetite ,  they 
would  do  then  by  a  principle  of  Virtue.  For  the  difficulty  found 
in  attaining  a  total  privation  of  Paffions  feemes  indeed  to’furpafs 
our  ftrength ,  yet  thereby  lets  forth  the  excellence  of  the 
Atchievement. 

The  Fifth  faid.  He  that  were  exempt  from  all  Paffions,  would 
,  'be 
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be  as  unhappy  as  he  that  fhould  always  endeavour  to  bridle 
them.  But  the  former  is  impoffible,  and  the  latter  no  lefs  diffi-' 
cult  then  to  walk  upon  a  rope,  where  the  leaft  falfe  ftep  pro¬ 
cures  a  dangerous  fall.  For  we  quit  our  pafiions,  but  they  quit 
not  us  ^  as  the  thought  of  young  maidens  follow’d  a  good  fa¬ 
ther  even  into  his  Hermitage.  And  he  that  goes  about  to  tame 
them  is  the  true  Sifyphus  ,  upon  whom  the  ftone  which  he 
thruftsaway  inceffantly  revolves.  The  firft  would  be  without 
joy,  without  which  neverthelefs  a  man  cannot  be  happy.  The 
fécond  would  be  without  reft,  becaufe  he  would  be  in  perpetu¬ 
al  combat  and  inquietude,  wherêwith  felicity  cannot  confift.  I 
conceive  therefore  (morally  fpeaking)  there’s  more  felicity  in 
gently  giving  the  bridle  to  one’s  paiuons,  and  following  his  in¬ 
clinations  :  although  this  opinion  may  well  confift  with  Chrifti- 
an  Philofophy  in  good-natur’d  perfons,  or  fuch  as  have  acquir’d  a 
good  temper  by  good  examples,  who  may  innocently  follow 
their  inclination,  becaufe  it  will  lead  them  only  to  vertuous, 
or,  at  leaft,  indifferent  things.  And  for  the  vicious,  ’tis  cer¬ 
tain  the  evil  which  they  do  not  by  reafon  of  the  repugnance 
which  they  have  to  it,  and  the  fear  of  punifhment,  cannot  be 
imputed  to  them  for  vertue,  nor  confequently  make  them 
happy. 


CONFERENCE  xxxii. 

Ï.  Sympathie  and  Antipathy.  1 1.  Whether  hove 
defeending  is  ft  ronger  then  afeending. 

;• 

WHat  a  Father  once  faid.  That  the  firft,  fécond,  and  third  h 

Point  of  Chriftian  Philofophy  was  humility  (meaning  W  Sympathy 
that  it  all  referr’d  thereunto)  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Sympathy  ,  “nttya~ 

and  Antipathy,  which  is  the  Similitude  or  Contrariety  of  Af-  ?  '  *' 
fe&ions.  For  the  generation  and  corruption  of  all  things  is  to 
be  referr’d  to  them.  The  fympathy  of  the  fimple  qualities, 
and  the  Elements  wherein  they  are  found,  are  caufef  of  the 
temperament  of  mixt  bodies,  as  the  antipathy  is  of  their  diffo- 
lution.  ’Tis  they  who  unite  and  dif-unite  thofe  compound  bo¬ 
dies,  and  by  approximating  or  removing  them  one  from  ano¬ 
ther  caufe  all  their  motions  and  actions.  When  thefe  caufes  are 
apparent  to  us,  and  may  be  probably  imputed  to  qualities,  we 
recur  to  them  as  the  moft  eafie,  general  and  common.  But 
when  we  find  bodies,  whofe  qualities feem alike  tous,  and  ne¬ 
verthelefs  they  have  very  different  effefts,  we  are  then  con- 
ftrain’d  to  feek  the  caufe  thereof  elfewhere  }  and  finding  none, 
we  call  it  an  Occult  Propriety,  whofe  two  daughters  are  Sym¬ 
pathy  and  Antipathy.  For  Man,  being  a  reafonable  creature,  is  • 

,  '  .  defirous 


defirous  to  know  the  reafon  of  every  thing  3  and  when  he  can¬ 
not  attain  to  it  he  becomes  as  much  tormented  as  a  Judge 
whofe  Jurifdidion  is  retrench’d  :  and  this  through  want  of  ap¬ 
prehending  that  what  he  knows  hath  no  other  proportion  to 
what  he  ignores,  then  finite,  yea  very  little,  hath  to  infinite. 
And  being  unable  to  find  the  true  reafon  of  an  infinite  number 
of  effects  which  ravifh  him  with  admiration,  yet  refolving  to 
have  fome  one,  he  feigns  one  under  thefe  names  of  Sympathy 
and  Antipathy  3  thofe  two  Hocus  Focus's,  to  which  he  refers  the 
caufe  why  Corral  flays  bleeding.  Amber  draws  ftraw,  the  Load- 
ftone  Iron,  which  the  Theamede  rejeds  3  why  the  Star-ftone 
moves  in  Vinegar ,  the  Cole-wort  is  an  enemy  to  the  Vines, 
Garlick  a  friend  to  the  Rofe  and  Lilly ,  increafing  one  the 
others*  odour  >  why  a  man’s  fafting-fpittle  kills  the  Viper,  why 
Eeles  drown’d  in  Wine  make  the  drinker  thenceforward  hate 
it  3  why  Betony  ftrengthens  the  Brain,  Sacchory  is  proper  to 
the  Liver,  Bezoar  a  friend  to  the  Heart  3  and  infinite  others. 
But  becaufe  general  caufes  do  not  fatisfie  us  no  more  then  De¬ 
finitions  whofe  Genufes  are  remote,  and  the  Differences  com¬ 
mon  ,  it  feems  we  are  oblig’d  to  a  particular  inquifition  of 
their  caufes. 

The  Second  faiçl ,  The  Subjeds  in  which  Sympathies  and 
Antipathies  are  found  muft  be  diftinguifh’d,  in  order  to  aflign 
their  true  caufes.  F  or  in  things  alike,  we  may  refer  their  effeds 
to  the  fimilitude  of  their  fubftances  and  accidents.  Thus  the 
Lungs  of  a  Fox  are  ufeful  to  fuch  as  are  Phthifical3  the  inte- 
ftine  ofa  Wolf  is  good  for  the  Colick  3  Eye-bright  for  the  Eye, 
Solomons' s-Seal  for  the  Rupture,  the  black  decodion  of  Sena 
for  Melancholy,  yellow  Rhubarb  for  choler,  white  Agaric  for 
Flegm.  Yet  ’tis  not  requifite  that  this  refemblance  be  total  3 
for  then  a  man’s  Lungs  (hould  rather  be  l'erviceable  to  the  Phthi- 
fical,  then  that  of  a  Fox,  and  the  Load-done  fhould  rather 
draw  a  Load-then  Iron,  which  yet  do’s  not  hold,  becaule  there’s 
no  adtion  between  things  perfedly  alike.  Antipathy  alfo  arifes 
from  the  contrariety  of  Forms,  their  qualities  . and  other  acci¬ 
dents.  Now  we  are  much  puzzl’d  to  aflign  thé  eailfes  of  this 
Sympathy  and  Antipathy  in  things  which  have  nothing  either  of 
likened  or  contrariety  :  as  when  I  fee  two  unknown  men  play  at 
Tennis,  the  one  with  as  good  a  grace  as  the  other,  I  have  a 
kind  of  defire  that  one  may  rather  win  then  the  other.  Is  it 
not  rather  chance  which  caufes  this  ?  Our  will,  though  free,  be¬ 
ing  always  oblig’d  to  tend  this  way  or  that  way,  and  cannot 
chufe  the  worft  3  or  elfe,  all  things  being  made  by  weight,  num¬ 
ber  and  meafure,  thofe  affed  one  another  moft  who  have  the 
lame  proportion  in  their  compofition  3  or  who  had  the  fame 
configuration  of  heaven  at  their  birth.  Or  every  thing  natur¬ 
ally  affeding  to  become  perfed  feeks  this  perfedtion  in  all  the 
fubjedts  which  it  meets  3  and  when  the  fame  difpofition  is  found 
in  two  feveral  bodies  or  minds,  if  they  would  arrive  at  that  per- 

fedion 
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fêdion  by  one  and  the  fame  way,  this  meeting  ferveS  for  the 
means  of  union,  which  is  our  fympathy  5  and  their  differentdif- 
polît  ion  or  way,  the  contrary. 

The  Third,  amongft  fundry  examples  of -Antipathy  ,  üid. 
That  if -we  believe  Apukiusjhe  Look-glafiing  us'd  by  an  inconti¬ 
nent  woman  fpoils  the  vifage  of  a  chaft  5  that  it  is-manife^be- 
tween  the  horfe  and  the  Camel,  the  Elephant  and  the  Swine, 
the  Lyon  and  the  Cock,  the  Bull  and  the  Fig-tree,  the  Adder 
and  a  naked  man,  the  Ape  and  theTortois/-  the  Serpent  and 
the  lhadow  of  the  Alh.  For  that  which  is  obferv’d  amongft 
Animals  who  devour  and  ferve  for  food  to  one  another,  as- the 
Wolf,  and  the  Sheep,  the  Kite  . arid  the  Chicken  5  or  amongft 
vthofe  who  always  offend  and  hurt  one  the  other,  as  Man  and  the 
Serpent j,  deferve  rather  the  name  of  Enmity,  whereof  the 
caufes-ate  •  manifeft.  But,  to  foeak  truth,  all  thelè  efteds  are 
no  more  known  to  us  then  their  caufes  are  unknown.  •  He  who 
endu’d  them  with  Formes  having  annex'd'  Proprieties 
thereunto,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  impenetrable  to  hu¬ 
mane,  wit.  .  '  . .  fi.-.-.i 

The  Fourtkfaid,  That  for  a  lafting  order  amongft  the  crea¬ 
tures,  it  was  requitite  that  every  one  were  naturally  lead  to  its' 
own  prefervation  by  adhering  to  what  was  conducible  thereun¬ 
to,  and  eichewing  the  contrary.  Now,  to  do  this,  they  needed 
inftruments  whereby  to  ad,',  ivhich  are  their  qualities,  either 
mamfejl  (which  proceed  from  the  Temperament,  and  are  either 
Firft,  or  Second,  or  elle  occult  (which  proceed  from  every  form 
and  fubftance)  to  which  the  Sympathies  and  Antipathies,  cor- 
refpondencesand  contrarieties  of  all  natural.  Bodies  ought  to  be 
referred,  from  whence  iüue  foitié  fpirits  bearing  the  charader 
and  idea: irif  the  form  from  which,  they  flow.  Thefe- fpirits  be¬ 
ing  carried  through . the  air  (juft  as  odours  are)  if  their  forces 
and  verrues  be  contrary,  they  deftroy  one  another  :  which  is 
calf  d  Antipathy.  If  the  fame  be friendly^  they  unite  and  joy-n 
together,  the  ft  ronger  attrading  the  weaker.  Hence  Iron  doth 
notattradthe  Load-ftone,  but  the Load-ftone  Iron.  So  when 
a  Wolf  fees  a  man  firft,  the  man  lofes  hisvbyOe,  of,  at  leaft,  be¬ 
comes  hoarfe,  becaule  venomous  fpirits.  Bide  out  the  Wolfe’s 
eyes,  which  being  contrary  to  thofe  whiefp ifiue  out  of  the  man, 
inclofe  the  fame,  and  by  hindring  them  to  flow  forth  hinder 
them  from  forming  the  voyce.  But  when  the  man  Ipies  the 
Wolf  firft,  his  effluvia  •  being  forefeen  hurt  left,  and  have -left 
power  .upon  him,  .becaufe  the  man  encourages  himfelf  againft 1 
them.  •  feflK-  '  01 

The  Fifth  laid,  ’  Xis  more  fit  to  admire tffoefe  fecret  motions 
(which  depend  only  on  the  good  pleafure  of  Nature,  who  alone 
knows  wherein  confifts  the  proportion  &  correfpondence  which 
makes  bodies  fymbolize  one  with  another)  then  to  feek  the  true 
caufe  of  them  un  profitably.  And  Arifiotle  himfelf  confefles 
that  he  knew  not  whereunto  to  refer  the  Antipathy  which  i-s  be- 
•’  '  7  Cc  tween 
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tween  the  Wolf  and  the  Sheep,  fo  Hrange,  that  even  after  their 
deaths  5  the  firings  of  Inftruments  made  of  their  guts  never 
agree  together  :  as  the  feathers  of  the  Eagle  confume  thofe  of 
other  Birds.  Like  wife,  the  fubtile  Scaliger ,  after  much  time 
unprofitably  (pent ,  acknowledges  that .  he  underflands  it  not. 
They  who  go  about  to  give  realons  of  it  are  not  lefs,  ignorant, 
but  more  vain  then  others. 

The  Sixth  faid.  Words  are  frequently  abus’d  5  as  for  exam-* 
pie,  when  ’tis  attributed  to  Antipathy,  that  the  Dog  •runs  after 
the  Hare  5  whereas  tis  for  the  pleafure  that  he  takes  m  liis  fmeb 
ling,  which  is  an  effect  of  Sympathy.  But  they  who  refer  al- 
mofi  every  thing  to  Occult  Proprieties  are  like  the  Country¬ 
man,  who  not  feeing  thefprings  of  a  Watch  thinks  it  moves  by 
an  occult  vertue  y  or  who  being  ask’d,  why  itthunders,  anfwers^ 
(imply,  becaufe  it  pleaies  God.  Wherefore  inllead  of  imitating 
the  ignorant  vulgar  (who  are  contented  to  admire  an  Eclipfe, 
without  feeking  the  caufe)  the  difficulty  ought  to  inflame  our, 
defire  y  asweufemore  care  and  diligence  to  difeover  a  hidden 
treafure  5  nothing  Teeming  impoflible  to  the  Sagacious  wits  of 
thefe  times.  ...-•.  .  s 

The  Seventh  faid,  That,  according  to  Pluto,  the  reafon  of 
Sympathies  and  Antipathies  is  taken  from  the  correfpondenee 
and  congruity,  or  from  the  difproportion  which  inferior  bodies 
have  with  the  fuperiour,  which  according  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  in  terreflrial  bodies,  and  according  to  the  various  manner  of 
their  being  fo,  the  fame  have  more  or  lefs  fympathy.  For  as  in¬ 
ferior  things  take  their  fource  from  above,  fo  they  have  one  to 
the  other  here  below  the  fame  conefpondence  which  is  common 
to  them  with  the  celeHial  bodies  :  according  to  the  Axiom,  that 
things  which  agree  in  one  third,  agree  alio  among  themfelves. 
Thus,  amongfl  Hones,  thofe  which  are  call'd  Helites  and  S' e  km  tes 
(Sun-flone,  and  Moon-Hone)  are  luminous,  becaufe  they  par¬ 
take  of  the  rayes  of  thole  Luminaries  *  and  the  Heliofelene  imi¬ 
tates  by  its  figure  the  Conjundion  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 
AmongH  Plants,  theLote  or  Nettle-tree,  the  Mari-gold  and  the 
Heliotrope  or  Sun-flower,  follow  the  motion  of  the  Sun. 
AmongH  .Solar  Animals,  the  Cock  and  the  Lyon  are  the  anon- 
noble  ,  nfld  the  Cock  more  then  the  Lyon  y  he  alwayes 
gives  applaufes  to  the  Sun  when  he  perceives  him  approach 
ing  our  Horizon  or  Zenith.  Whereupon  the  Lyon  fears  and 
refpe&s  him  :  becaufe  things  which  are  inferior  to  others  in 
one  and  the  fame. .  degree,  yield  to  them,  though  they  furpafs 
them  in  Hrength  and  bignefs  5  as  the  arms  which  fury  hath  ptit 
into  the  hands  of  a  foutinous ... multitude,  falhout  of  them  at  the 
prefence  of  fome  man  ofrefpeft  and  authority,  though  they  be 

Whether  a  thoufand  againft  one'. 
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ding  be  Upon  the  fécond  Point  it  was  laid.  Although  this  be  a  com- 

fironger  then  mon  faying,  and  it  foems  that  Love  ought  rather  to  deicend 

amending.  _  -  v-.  j'J  then 
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thenafcend,  yea  that  Fathers  are  oblig’d  to  love  their  children 
even  with  the  hatred  of  themfelves  5  yet  I  conceive  that  the  love 
of  children  towards  their  fathers  furpaffes  that  of  fathers  to¬ 
wards  their  childrens  inafmuch  as  the  latter  proceeds  from  the 
love  which  the  fathers  bear  to  themfelves,  being  defirous  to 
have  fupport  and  afliftance  from  thofe  whom  they  bring  into  the 
world;,  and  in  them  to  perpetuate  their  names.,  honours,,  eftates, 
and  part  of  themfelves.  But  the  love  of  children  to  Fathers  is 
pure  and  dif-interefled  5  as  may  be  obferv’d  in  many  who,  ha¬ 
ving  no  hope  of  a  patrimony.,  love  and  honour  their  parents 
with  moft  refpeftful  kindnefs.  Moreover.,  the  fupream  autho¬ 
rity  and  abfolute  power  of  life  and  death  ,  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  our  ancient  Gaules  frequently  us'd  agai'nft  their  chil¬ 
dren,  fhows  their  little  affeftion.  For,  pot  to  fpeak  of  thofe 
Nations  who  facrific’d  theirs  to  falfe  gods,  nor  of  Manlius,  Mi - 
thridates,  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  and  infinite  others,  who  put 
them  to  death  y  Fathers  anciently  held  them  of  worfe  conditi¬ 
on  then  their  Oaves.  For  a  flave  once  fold  never  return’d  more 
into  the  Seller s  power  5  whereas  a  fon  fold  and  fet  at  liberty  re¬ 
turn’d  thrice  into  the  power  of  his  Father.  As  alfo  at  this  day, 
in  Mofcovia ,  Ruffia,  and  particularly  in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Can- 
dia,  where  ’tisan  ordinary  thing  for  fathers  to  fell  their  fons  to 
marry  their  daughter,  which  made  Auguïîus  fay,  having  heard 
that  Herod  had  kill’d  his  own  fon,  that  it  was  better  to  be  the 
Swine  then  fon  of  a  Jew.  But  Patricide  was  unknown  to  anci¬ 
ent  LegiOatorsi  and  Lycurgus  never  ordain’d  any  punifhment 
againft  fuch  criminals,  not  imagining  that  fuch  a  crime  could 
come  into  the  mind  of  a  lawful  child,  whom  the  Perfians  con¬ 
ceiv’d  to  declare  himfelf  a  btfftard  by  fuch  an  aftion.  .  For  that 
foolifh  cuftom  which  reign’d  fome  time  at  Romeoi  precipitating 
men  of  fixty  years  old  from  the  bridge  into  Tyber ,  is  nofign  of 
the  cruelty  of  children  towards  their  fathers,  fince  they  imagin’d 
that  they  did  an  aft  of  piety  and  religion  therein,  by  delivering 
&  them  from  the  miferies  of  this  life. 

The  Second  faid,  None  can  know  how  great  a  love  a  father 
bears  his  children,  but  he  that  hath  been  a  Father.  Paternal 
tendernefs  is  fo  vehement  that  all  the  pafiions  and  affeftions  of 
the  foul  give  place  to  it.  Prudence  and  Philofophy  may  preach 
to  usrefiraint and  moderations  but  a  father’s  love,  admitting 
no  rule,  caus’d  a  King  of  Sparta  to  run  with  a  flick  between  his 
legs,  a  Grand  Cofmo  to  whip  a  top,  and  the  wifefl  of  all  the 
Grecians  to  play  at  Cob-nut,  to  make  paftime  to  their  children  : 
experiences  fufficient  to  gain  the  caufe  to  paternal  love,  though 
it  were  not  back’d  by  thefe  reafons.  1.  That  love  being  theff- 
lue  of  knowledge,  the  more  there  is  of  knowledge  the  more 
there  is  of  love.  Therefore  fathers  having  more  knowledge 
then  their  children,  have  alfo  more  love.  2.  As  man  defires 
nothing  fo  much  as  immortality,  fo  he  loves  that  thing  efpeci- 
ally  which  procures  the  fame  to  him  5  and  hating  death  more 
.  Cc  2  then 


then  any  thing  in  the  world,  exfreamly  loves  what  feems  to 
keep  him  from  dying,  as  his  children  do,  in  whom  he  feems  to 
revive.  Whence  alfo  the  Pelican  feeds  its  young  at  the  expence 
of  its  own  blood.  On  the  contrary,  Man  being  the  moft  am¬ 
bitious  of  all  creatures,  hates  nothing  fo  much  as  to  fee  himfelf 
fubjeded  to  another.  Wherefore  children,  that  the  benefits 
which  they  receive  from  their  fathers  may  oblige  them  to  grati¬ 
tude  and  fubjedions  they  perform  the  fame  indeed,  but  with 
much  lefs  love  then  their  fathers.  3.  God  has  given  no  com¬ 
mandment  to  fathers  to  love  their  children,  knowing  that  they 
lov’d  them  but  too  much  >  but  he  hath  to  children,  to  love  and 
honour  their  fathers,  as  having  need  to  be  invited  thereunto 
even  by  promife  of  reward.  4.  We  naturally  love  that  which 
proceeds  from  us,  be  it  the  moft  imperfed  in  the  world.  The 
Workman  loves  his  work  more  then  that  loves  him  3  as  the 
Creator  loves  his  creature  better  then  he  is  lov’d  by  it.  More¬ 
over,  we  find  in  Scripture  fathers  who  defir’d  and  obtain’d  the 
railing  of  their  children  from  the  dead,  but  no  child  that  pray’d 
God  to  raife  his  father  $  yea,  one  that  defir’d  leave  to  go  and 
bury  his.  To  conclude,  our  will  iscarri’d  to  an  objed  by  the 
opinion,  true  or  falfe ,  which  it  conceives  of  it  $  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  fee  that  a  man’s  only  believing  himfelf  to  be  a  father  in- 
fpires  this  paternal  love  into  him,  though  he  be  not. 

The  Third  faid ,  In  this  fweet  debate  between  fathers  and 
children,  I  conceive  the  former  ought  to  yield  to  the  latter,  as 
in  all  other  cafés  the  latter  to  the  former.  And  as  the  whole 
goes  not  to  feek  its  part,  but  the  part  its  whole  }  fo  the  child, 
who  is  part  of  his  father,  loves  him  more  tenderly,  and  is  more 
willingly  lead  towards  him  then  the  father  towards  his  child.  If 
fathers  love  their  children  becaufe  they  refemble  them,  the  re- 
femblance  is  common  to  both,  and  fo  children  fhall  love  them  as 
much  for  the  famereafon.  And  the  being  which  fathers  give 
their  children  is  as  much  an  effed  of  the  love  which  they  bear 
to  themfelves  as  of  that  which  they  bear  to  their  children.  In¬ 
deed,  if  love  be  a  fire  (as  the  Poets  fay)  it  muft,  according  to 
its  natural  motion,  rather  afcend  then  defcend  5  and  if,  in  hu¬ 
mane  love,  the  lover  is  lefs  perfed  then  the  loved,  the  child 
who  hath  lefs  perfedion  then  the  father,  muft  be  the  lover,  and 
the  father  the  fubjed  of  his  love.  And  this  the  examples  of  Fi¬ 
lial  love  fufficiently  manifeft.  For  not  to  fpeak  of  Mneas  who 
fav’d  his  father  from  the  fire  and  lack  of  Troy^  nor  of  Amphino- 
mtts  and  Anapias  who  went  to  draw  theirs  out  of  the  midft  of 
Ætnxs  flames  j  nor  of  Cimon  the  fon  of  Miltiades  who  fold  his 
liberty  to  redeem  the  dead  body  of  his  father  (which  was  re¬ 
tain’d  for  debts)  and  to  give  it  an  honourable  burial?  nor  of 
Athamaves  King  of  Crete ,  who  voluntarily  brought  death  upon 
himfelf  that  he  might  prolong  his  fathers  life,  according  to  the 
anfwer  of  the  Oracle  5  Aÿpiw  alone  decides  the  queftion.  He 
had  the  choice  of  leaving  either  his  father  or  his  own  family  in 
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evident  danger,  he  chofe  rather  to  be  a  good  Ion  then  a  good 
father  and  hufband,  abandoning  his  wife  and  children  to  the 
profcription  of  the  Triumvirate,  that  he  might  fecure  his  father 
from  it. 

The  Fourth  faid.  It  feems  that  Filial  love  is  rather  a  payment 
of  a  debt,  an  acknowledgement  of  a  benefit,  and  fhunning  of 
ingratitude,  then  a  free  and  natural  affedion,  fuch  as  that  of 
the  father  is.  Befides,  he  who  gives  loves  more  then  he  who 
receives.  Y ea  it  feems  that  he  who  began  to  do  good  is  oblig’d 
to  continue  it,  that  his  work  be  not  imperfed.  Npw  fathers 
give  not  only  being,  which  neverthelefs  is  the  foundation  of 
well-being,  but  alfo  ufually  education,  and  their  riches  acquir’d 
by  their  labours,  induc’d  fotodo  by  the  foie  confideration of 
honefty,  upon  which  their  love  being  grounded  is  much  more 
noble  and  admirable  then  that  of  children,  which  is  common¬ 
ly  eftablilh’d  upon  the  profit  which  they  receive  from  their 
fathers. 

The  Fifth  faid,  *Tis  not  fb  much  the  being  a  father  or  a  fon 
that  caufes  the  amity,  as  the  being  a  good  father  or  good  fon  j 
otherwife  all  fathers  (hould  love  their  children  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  all  children  their  fathers  ,  which  do’s  not  hold.  Na¬ 
ture  cads  the  feeds  of  it,  co-habitation  cultivates  it,  cudom 
cherilhes  it,  example  fafhions  it,  but  above  all,  compaffion  en¬ 
forces  it.  Thus  fathers,  feeing  the  weak  nefs  of  their  children 
ha’s  need  of  their  aid,  love  them  the  more.  And  for  this  rea- 
(on  Grand-fathers  love  their  Nephews  more  tenderly  then  their 
own  children.  And  when  fathers  through  ficknefl'es  or  decrepit 
age  become  obje&s  of  compaffion  to  their  children,  their  kind- 
nefs  is  redoubled  ,  bur  ’tis  not  ufually  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  fathers 
towards  them. 

/  -  V 


CONFERENCE  XXXIII. 

I.  Of  thofe  that  walhjn  their  fleep.  1 1.  Which 
is  the  mojl  excellent  Moral  Virtue. 


•  .  *  *(  * v*  •  ,  •  .  '  •  •  .  *  ‘  \  'Li  «  / 

SLeep-walkers,  call’d  by  the  Greeks  Hypnobat^^  are  fiich,  as,  I. 

riling  out  of  their  beds  in  the  night,  walkabout  in  their  Of  thofe  that 
fleep,  and  do  the  fame  things  as  if  they  were  awake  s,  then  re-  walfmjkef. 
turn  to  bed  again,  and  think  not  that  they  were  out  of  it  unlels 
in  a  dream.  This  affe&ion  is  rank’d  under  the  fymptomes  of 
the  animal  faculty,  and  particularly  of  the  common  fenfe  5  and 
though  it  be  not  a  difeafe,  yet  it  feems  in  lome  fort  to  be  againffc 
nature.  For  fince  men  fleep  for  the  reding  of  their  fenfes  and 
motion,  and  wake  to  exercife  the  fame,  whatever  hinders  and 
alters  the  one  or  the  other,  as  to  move  when  we  fiiould  red,  is 
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againft  nature.  And  if  it  be  ftrange  perfons  remain  ftupid 
when  they  are  awake,  as  Exftaticks  do,  ’tis  no  lefs  to  fee  a  man 
in  deep  do  as  much,  or  more  then  if  he  were  awake.  I  afcribe 
the  natural  caufes  hereof,  i .  To  the  Imagination  which  receives 
the  impreffion  ofobjeds,  no  lefs  during  deep  then  waking  $  yea 
it  reprefents  them  to  it  felf  much  greater  then  they  arenas  it  hap- 
ned  to  him  whofe  leg  being  become  paralytical  in  his  deep,  he 
dream’d  that  he  had  a  leg  of  done.  Now  thefe  fpecies  being 
ftrong  a  ft  fo powerfully  upon  th  e  Imagination  of  the  Hypno- 
batæ,  that  they  ccnftrain  them  to  move  and  go  towards  the 
things  reprefented  therein.  For  though  fenfe  be  hindred  in 
deep,  yet  motion  is  not,  as  appears  by  Refpiration,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  free  $  and  by  infants  who  dir  in  their  mothers  belly  though 
they  deep  continually.  For  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  defti- 
natcd  to  motion,  is  full  of  abundance  pf  fpirits,  efpecially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  where  there  is  a  very  appa¬ 
rent  Cavity  which  cannot  be  ftop’</l  by  vapours,  as  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head  is,  in  which  the  ofgans  of  the  fenfes  are,  which 
being  dop’d  by  vapours  can  have  no  perception  during  deep. 
Wherefore  ’tisgroundlefs  to  fay, with  Arijiotle^ that  deep- walkers 
fee  as  well  as  if  they  were  awake  5  for  ’tis  impodible  for  one  not 
awake  to  fee,  becaufe  vifible  objects  make  a  more  lively  impref¬ 
fion  in  their  organ  then  any  other  3  and  a  man  adeep  is  not  diftin- 
guiftftd  from  another  but  by  ceffation  of  the  fenfe  of  feeing.  For 
one  may  Hear,  Taftç,  Smell  and  Touch,  without  waking,  but 
not  See.  2.  The  thick  and  tenacious  vapours  feifing  upon  the 
brain,  and  obdru&ing  its  out-lets,  contribute  much  to  this  effed. 
For  fince  the  fmoak  of  Tobacco  is  fometimes  kept  in  our  bodies 
two  whole  days,  the  fame  may  happen  to  the  grofs  and  vifcous 
vapours  rais’d  from  the  humours  or  aliments  .3.  The  particular 
conditution  of  their  bodies  is  of  lome  moment  towards  it,  as  an 
adive,hot,  dry  and  robud  temper,a  great  quantity  offubtile  and 
brifk  fpirits, quicknefs  of  wit,a  habit  &  cudom  of  doing  fome  adi- 
on^as  the  Poftilion  who  fadled,  bridled,and  rid  his  horfe,  afleep, 
and  after  making  fome  careers  brought  him  back  to  the  Stable. 

The  Second  faid ,  Though ,  according  to,  Arijiotle  in  the 
5.  Book  of  the  Generation  of  Animals,  there  is  fome  difference 
between  a  dream  and  this  affedion  which  caufes  men  to  walk  in 
their  deep  5  becaufe  (faith  he)  a  dream  is  when  the  deeper  takes 
that  for  true  which  is  prefented  to  him,  though  it  be  not  fo.  But 
when  one  dreams  that  he  is  in  a  place,  and  is  there  indeed  ,  and 
doth  really  that  which  he,imagines,  ’tis  rather  a  vifion  then  a 
dream.  Neverthelefs  methinks  their  extraordinary  motions 
may  as  well  be  referr’d  to  dreams  as  any  other  motions 
which  are  made  in  deep,  confidering  that  they  come  from  the 
fame  caufe,  are  made  by  the  fame  organs,  and  differ  not  but  in 
degree.  The  one  being  made  by  a  bare  reprefentation  of  the 
fpecies,  and  the  other  by  a  ftrong  impreffion.  So  that  ’tis  no 
more  wondej  to  fee  a  man  rile  out  of  his  bed,  walk,  get  upon 
ft.-  ■  •  -  -  the 
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ther  ridge  ofahoufe,  climb  a  tree,  and  do  other  like  things 
’without  waking  5  then ’tis  To  fee  another  dretméï  (peak  irfiris 
fleep,  laugh,  cry,  dir  his  arms  and  legs  3  both  of  them  being 

led  thereunto  by-ihe  fame  means. 

The  Third  faid.  He  wonder’d  not  fo  much  to  fee  a  man  walk 
in  his  deep ,  confidering  that  ’tis  ordinary  enough  to  itkofc 
which  travel,  provided  they  walk  in  a  plain  and  eyen  way  5  as 
<Gakn  records  to  havehapned  to  himfelf,  he  havingigone  aimed 
a  league  in  that  manner,  and  not  waking  till  he  humbled  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree.  But  he  wonder’d  (indeed)  how  they  perform'd 
their  adions  better  in  the  night  then  in  the  day,  and  with  more 
courage,  and  wake  not  during  thofe  violent  motions  and  ftk" 
rings.  The  caufe  whereof  is,  as  I  .conceive,  that  being  awake 
they  have  a  Reafon  which  contradids.  their  Imagination  and 
Appetite,  and  which  having  an  eye  over  all  their  actions,  tire 
fame  are  not  fo  fore  becaufe  they  are  lefs  free  in  deep,  at  which 
time  the  faculties  of  the  Llnderftanding  being,  :  as  t  were,  con- 
fopited,  the  others  are  carried  towards  their  objeds  with  more 
certainty  then  when  they  are  controll  d  and  reftrain  d  by  that 
fuperior  faculty  5  as  we  fee  fervants  are  more  brifk  in  their  mo¬ 
tions  when  they  are  out  of  their  makers  prefence.  Ï  hey  act  ai- 
fo  with  more  boldnefs,  becaufe  having  no  knowledge  of:  the 
p relent  dangers  they  do  not  apprehend  the  lame.  Which  is  007 
ferv*d  in  fools  and  children,  who  do  themfelves  lefs  hurt  in  dan¬ 
gers  becaufe  they  apprehend  them  lels.  Laftly,  the  caufe  why 
they  wake  not  during  thofe  great  motions,  although  they  fwim  , 
over  rivers,  proceeds  from  the  great  quantity  of  thofe  thick  anc. 
glutinous  vapours  which  ftop  the  pores  ferving  to  the  commerce 
of  the  fpirits  during  the  long  time  that  they  are  diffipating  5  ac¬ 
cording  as  tis  oblerv’d  in  drunkards  or  thofe  that  have  taken 
fomniferous  medicaments,  ,  who  by  reafon  of  the  exceffive  va¬ 
pours  of  the  Wine  or  drugs  awake  not,  whatever  be  done  to 
them.  Whence  the  melancholy  temper,  is  mod  ipfone  to  this 
affedion  5  becaufe  black  choier  whiefeehath  the  confidence  of 
pitch,  fends  its  grofs  vapours  up  to  the  brain,  and  they  are  îthe 

mod  difficult  to  be  refolv’d.  j 

TheFourth  laid,  If  men  left  themfelves  to  be  conduded  by 
their  natural  inclination  without  making  fo  many  reviews  and 
reflections  upon  what  they  do,  their  adions  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  forer.  For  as  where  two  Makers  are,  neither  is  obey  d  ^ 
fo  both  the  fuperior  and  inferior  appetite  driving  to  command 
in  man,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  perfedly  maker.  Be- 
fides,  ’tis  an  edablifh’d  order  of  nature*  that  things  which  have 
mod  proprieties  and  Faculties  have  lefs  certainty  }  thofe  which 
have  mod  certainty  have  fewed  proprieties.  Thusibe  Swallow 
makes  its  ned  with  more  certainty  then  the  Archked  doth  a 
houfe.  The  Vine  more  affuredly  makes  the  Grape  then  the 
Swallow  its  ned  v  the  done  more  infallibly  defeends  towards  its 
centre  then  the  Vine-makes  the  Grape}  becaufe  a  done  hath 
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only  the  firft  ftep  of  being  5  the  Vine  befides  hath  a  Vegetative 
being,  and  the  Swallow  aSenfitive^  but  Man,  who  befides  all 
thefe  degrees  hath  Reafon,  endeavours  to  make  uie  of  all  thefé 
feveral  Utenfils,  and  confequentiy  makes  ufe  of  none  imper¬ 
fection}  as  he  who  is  {kill’d  in  fundry  Crafts  difcharges  not 
any  fo  well  as  he  who  addifts  himfelf  but  to  one.  Now  whilft  a 
man  is  awake,  the  variety  of  obje&s  and  of  the  powers  which 
are  mov’d  in  him  hinder  him  from  performing  fo  perfect  an  a&i- 
on  }  as  when  alL  the  other  faculties  are  bound  up  by  flèep,  the 
forifitive  alone  remains  miftrefs. 

The  Fifth  faid,  As  there  is  but  one  ftraight  line,  and  infinite 
crooked,  fo  there  is  but  one  right  manner  of  ading,  and.  infinite 
'oblique.  The  l  ight  line  is,  that  a  man  perform  all  his  animal 
functions  only  awake,  the  vital  and  natural  as  well  afleep  as 
awake.  Deviation  from  this  rule  happens  a  thoufand  feveral 
Ways.  One  is  afleep  when  he  Ihould  wake,  another  is  unquiet 
When  he  fhould  deep.  In  a  third,  inquietudes  are  only  in  the 
fpirits,  the  bod-y  remaining  afleep.  In  feme  both  the  fpirits 
and  the  body  are  agitated,  only  the  judgement  and-  reaforrare 
bound  up.  Some  Morbifick  caufesgofo  far  as  to  inflame  the 
fpirits ,  whence  comes  the  Ephemera  5  others  more  vehement 
alter  and  corrupt  the  humours,  whence  the  diverfity  of  Fevers, 
and  amongft  them,  Phrenfies,  in  which  you  fee  bodies  fearce 
able  to  turn  in  the  bed,  caft  themfelves  out  at  a  window,  run 
through  the  ftreets,  and  hard  to  bereftrain’d  by  the  ftrongeft. 
So  great  a  force  hath  the  foul  when  (lie  gets  the  head  of  Reafon, 
-  which  ferv’d  as  Bit  and  Caveffon  to  her.  Indeed  if  Naturaftfts 
fay  true,  that  a  fpirit  is  able  to  move  not  only  a  Geleftial  Sphere, 
but  the  whole  world  it  felf,  were:  it  not  retrain’d  by  a  greater 
power  5  ’tis  no  wonder  if  the  fame  fpirit  have  a  great  power 
over  a  body  which  it  informs,  when,  it  hath  fnakenofl  the.  do¬ 
minion  of  Reafon,  as  it  happens  in  fleep-walkei^  • . 
t  The  Sixth  faid, 7  ’Tis  probable  that  the  more  caufes  contribute 
to  one  and  the  fame  efféât,>r.trhe  more  perfectly  it  is  done.  Man 
being  awako,  hath  not  only  the  aftion  of  all  his  parts,  but  that 
of  all  his  fenfes  ftrengthned  by  the  concourfe  of  fpirits  renders 
his.  parts  much  more  ft  rang  and  vigorous  then  when  his  is  afleep. 
Reafon  aflifted  by  daily  experience  avoucheth  that  he  ads  bet¬ 
ter  waking  then  (leeping  ;  and  yet  .we  fee  the  contrary  in  the 
perfons  under  consideration.  Wherefore  their  agitation  cannot 
be  attributed  tp  the  foul  alone  whichiinforms  the  body,  but  to 
fome  fpirit  good  or  bad,  whether  fuch  a.sthey  call  aerial  Hob-go¬ 
blins,  or  others  }  which  infinuating  into  the  body ,  as  into  a 
fhip  whofe  Pilot  is  afleep,  governs  and  guides  it  at  pleafure  5  and 
as.  a  thing  abandon’d  to  the  firft  occupant,  carries  it  wbere  k 
lifts,  and  then  returns  k  to  its  former  place.  Witoefs  thyirian 
mention’d  by  Levitius  Let/imw.  who  walk’d  with  his  feet  againft 
the  Rafters,  andhis  head  downward,  in  his  deep  ;  thecatifeof 
which  cannot,,  with  likelihood,  be  attributed  tooiir  fpirits  how 
light  and  aerial  foever  they  may  be.  Upon 
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Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid,  That  they  Who  fpeak  beft  j  j 
in  all  profeflions,  do  not  ad  alwayesfo}  faying  and  doing  feem  which  is  the 
to  be  fb  balanc'd  ,  that  the  one  cannot  bedifrecfhigh  without  moft  excellait 
deprefling  the  other.  Which  was  the  caufe  that  the  Archited  Moral  Virtue 
who  fpoke  wonders  was  pafs’d  by,  and  he  chofen  who  oriely  faid 
that  he  would  do  what  the  other  had  fpoken.  Hence  it  is  we  fo 
often  deflre  that  things  could  fpeak  of  themfelves.  Juft  ice  would 
come  in  another  garb  then  as  fhe  is  painted,  blind-fold,  with 
her  fcales  andfword.  Fortitude  would  difplay  other  effeds 
then  that  pillar  which  (he  is  made  to  carry  upon  her  {boulder} 
and  Temperance  other  examples  then  that  of  pouring  Wa¬ 
ter  into  her  Wine.  Prudence  would  have  other  attire  and  al¬ 
lurements  then  thofe  which  her  Looking-glaflê  reprefents. 
ïn  brief,  the  whole  train  and  Court  of  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues, 
Magnificence  ,  Liberality ,  Patience  ,  Humility  ,  Obedience , 

Friendfhip,  and  all  the  other  Moral  Virtues,  would  fet  forth  all 
their  attradives,  and  make  it  confefs  cl  that  they  are  all  chain¬ 
ing  and  fo  link'd  together ,  that  who  fo  would  be  happy  muft  be 
pofleE'd  of  them  all.  But  fince  I  am  oblig'd  to  give  the  prehe- 
minence  to  one,  I  (hall  prefer  Liberality  ,  which  wears  the 
Epifhete  of  Royal,  and  is  the  apteft  to  win  the  hearts  of  all  the 
world. 

The  Second  faid.  All  the  Virtues  here  in  queftion  touching^ 
their  preheminences,  Accepting  you  for  Judges  of  their  Contro- 
verfie,  in  hope  you  will  do  them  Juftice,  feem  already  to  con^ 
demn  themfelves,  by  giving  their  voice  implicitely  to  Juftice, 
whom  they  implore  as  their  Sovereign.  Moreover,  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  the  name  alone  of  Juftice  comprehends  all  the  other  Virtues, 
and  he  is  term’d  Juft  who  is  poflefs’d  of  them  all.  Arifiotle  ftiles 
it.  All  Virtue*  and  faith,  with  hisMafter  Plato ,  that  'cis  more 
bright  and  admirable  then  the  Day-ftar.  Tis  the  more  excellent, 
for  that  it  efpecially  confiders  the  good  of  others,and  not  its  own 
particular.For 'tis  defin'd, and  a  conftant  ftedfaft  will  of  rendring 
to  everyone  that  which  belongs  to  him  *  not  that ’tis  the  Will , 
which  is  a  F  acuity,  and  being  capable  of  contraries,  can  do  well 
and  ill }  but  becaufe  'tis  the  nobleft  habit  of  this  F  acuity,  there¬ 
fore  it  retains  its  name.  So  the  moft  excellent  habit  of  the  Un- 
derftanding,  whereby  to  know  the  firft  Principles,  is  call’d  Intel¬ 
lect.  Tyth agoras  compares  Juftice  to  the  number  of  Eight.  For 
as  this  is  the  moft  perfeâ:  number,  and  hath  moft  equality,  all 
its  parts  being  equal  }  fo  Juftice  is  the  perfefteft  of  all  Virtues, 
becaufe  it  gives  them  their  equality  and  meafure  in  which  their 
perfection  confifts.  And  like  as  the  moft  perfeâ:  ftate  of  .our 
Health  confifts  in  the  perfeâ  equality  of  our  Humours,  which 
for  this  reafon  is  call’d,  the  temperament  according  to  Juftice  }  fo 
the  moft  perfeâ:  ftate  of  the  Soul  confifts  in-this  habit  which 
gives  equality  and  mediocrity  to  all  our  virtuous  aCtions^  But 
though  Juftice  be  the  ornament  of  Virtues  ,  yet  it,  is  parti- 
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cularly  fo  of  Kings,  and  therefore  ours,  among  all  the  Virtues 
whereof  he  hath  taken  poffeffion,  has  particularly  referv’d  to 
himfelf  the  title  of  JVST. 

The  Third  faid,  I  account  Prudence  not  onely  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  but  the  foie  Virtue  5  yea,  the  condition  without  which 
all  other  Virtues  lofe  their  name.  The  Philofophers  were  not 
contented  to  eftifbljfti  it  for  one  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  they 
make  it  the  fait  which  preferves  and  gives  tafte  to  all  the  reft, 
without  which  they  would  be  difagreeable,  yea,  odious  to  all 
the  world.  For  tbo  exad  Juftice  carries  the  name  of  higheft 
In  juftice  >  Fortitude  becomes  Violence,  and  Temperance  ap¬ 
plies  it  l'elf  ill,  without  Prudence.  Hence  it  hath  chofen  for  its 
Object  Reafon  alone ,  which  it  divides  to  the  other  Virtues. 
So  that  a  Man  who  do’s  all  his  adions,  having  Reafon  alone  for 
his  guide,fhall  be  call’d  prudent }  but  other  Virtues  do  not  regard 
reafon  further  then  as  it  leads  them  to  a  particular  thing.  Now 
when  Reafon  renders  to  everyone  what  pertains  tojhim,  this 
Prudence  is  call’d  Juftice  :  When  the  fame  Reafon  moderates 
the  Payions,  this  Prudence  is  called  Temperance  5  and  when  it 
paftes  above  all  dangers,  ’tis  called  F ortitude.  So  that  the  Ob¬ 
jects  of  the  three  other  Virtues  being  good,  onely  as  they  par¬ 
take  of  that  of  Prudence,  this  muft  be  without  eompari- 
fon  the  moft  excellent.  The  Ancients  for  this  purpofe  re- 
prefented  it  by  an  Eye,  to  (hew  that  this  Virtue  hath  the 
fame  preheminence  over  the  reft,  which  the  Eye  hath  among  the 
parts  of  the  Body. 

The  Fourth  faid,  If  place  makes  any  thing  for  the  noblenels 
of  Virtues,  Prudence  will  have  the  advantage ,  lince  it  refides 
in  the  nobleft  Faculty  of  Man,  the  Underftanding.  But  if  we 
regard  the  end  of  Moral  Virtues,  which  is  civil  felicity,  and  from 
whence  alone  their  noblenefs  is  to  be  meafur’d,  as  the  means  by  , 
their  end  5  tis  certain  that  anhoneft  Friendlhip  founded  upon 
Virtue  is  the  moft  noble,  becaufo  more  proper  then  any  other 
to  procure  that  felicity,  yea,  alone  fufficient  to  obtain  it.  For 
if  all  were  perfed  Friends,  Juftice  would  not  be  needful,  none 
denying  to  another  what  belong’d  to  him  5  àndif  all  were  juft, 
there  would  be  no  neceflity  of  ufing  force.  Moreover,  of  all  the 
Virtues,  there’s  none  but  Amity  alone  which  hath  no  Excefs  3 
this  (hews  that  it  is  wholly  excellent.  How  much  ought  we  to 
love  ?  infinitely  if  it  be  poflible.  Juftice  hath  an  excefs,  which  is 
feverity  5  butbecaufe  it  follows  it  in  dignity,  ’tis  no  Vice.  Pru- 
dence,Temperance,and  the  other  Virtues  which  come  after ,have 
their  vicious  excelles.  This  Virtue  of  Friendfhip  is  the  moft 
rare,  being  found  onely  amongft  good  people,  who  are  fo  few, 
that  all  Antiquity  fear  ce  affords  ten  couple  of  perfed  Friends.  A 
fcarcity  which  attefts  its  value.  For  we  muft  beware  of  com¬ 
prizing  under  the  name  of  this  FriendlhipthePaffion  of  Love, 
or  profitable  and  delightful  Friendlhip  ,  which  have  nothing  of 
itbefides  the  name.  Becaufe  true  Friendlhip  confiders  onely 
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another,  but  the  other  virtues  have  onely  felf-refleftions,  though 
they  make  (hew  otherwife. 


CONFERENCE  XXXIV. 

I.  Of  Lycanthropy.  1 1.  Of  the  way  to  acquire  Nobility, 

THere  is  a  fort  of  Wolves  call’d  *by  the  Greeks  Monolyci ,  I, 

and  by  Arijiotle,  Monopiri ,  that  is  to  fay,  folitary,  never  OfLycan * 
preying  but  alone,  great  lovers  of  Man’s  Blood  5  we  callthe/n  tbro&* 
Garoux ,  pofiibly  becaule  they  wander  and  roame  about  the 
fields,  as  the  Greeks  name  thofe  Lycanthropi  who  are  polfefs’d 
with  that  kind  of  Madnels  which  makes  them  do  the  fame  as  if 
they  were  Wolves  indeed.  Such  is  that  people  of  Livonia,  which, 
as  Olaus  in  his  Northern  Hiftory  relates,  change  themfejves  into 
Wolves,  and  on  Chrilt-mafs  day  exercife  many  cruelties  even 
upon  little  children  5  and  thofe  who, in  our  time,confefs  that  they 
have  put  on  the  (hapes  of  Wolves  ,  Lyons,  Dogs,  and  other  - 
Animals  ,  that  they  might  exercife  their  cruelty  upon  Men  with 
impunity.For  I  am  not  of  their  mind  who  think  fuch  transforma- 
tion  is  made  by  natural  caufes.  To  which  neither  can  that  be  at¬ 
tributed,  which  the  Scripture  relates  o£Nebuchadonozor&.o(Babj- 
lon,  who  became  an  Ox,  and  ate  the  grafs  of  the  field  for  the  fpace 
of  nine  years,  and  afterwards  refum’d  his  former  fiiape  5  that  the 
rods  of  the  ^Egyptian  Magicians  were  turn’d  into  Serpents  as 
well  as  that  of  Mofes  5  that  Lot* s  Wife  was  chang’d  into  a  Statue 
of  Salt  5  no  more ,  then  the  moft  fabulous  metamorphofes  of 
Niobe  into  ftone,  Lycaon ,  Demarchus ,  and  Mœris,  into  Wolves  * 
the  companions  of  Vlyjfes  into  fundry  Animals  bytheEnchan- 
trefs Circe,  thofe  of  Diomedes  into  Birds,  Apuleivs'mto  an  Kk- 
that  an  Ægyptian  Lady  became  a  Mare ,  and  was  reftor’d  into 
her  former  fliape  by  S.  Macarius  the  Hermite,  as  the  Hiftorian 
Vincent  reports  in  his  18.  Book.  Seeing  a  Rational  Soul  can 
not  naturally  animate  the  Body  of  a  Wolf.  The  leaf!:  diftemper 
of  our  Brain  fuffices  to  hinder  the  Soul  from  exercifing  its  fini¬ 
rions,  and  can  it  exercife  them  in  that  of  a  Beaft  >  Tis  more 
credible  that  lome  evil  Spirit  fupplies  the  place,  and  ads  the 
part  of  the  Sorcerer  whoisfoundly  afleep  in  his  Bed,  or  in  fome 
other  place  apart  from  the  commerce  of  Men.  As  it  happen’d 
to  the  Father  of  Frœftantius ,  mention’d  by  St.  Anguftine  in  his 
Book,  De  Civitate  Deix  who  awaking  out  of  a  long  and  deep 
fieep,  imagin’d  himfelf  to  have  been  turn’d  into  a  Horfe,  and 
carry’d  provifions  upon  his  back  to  Soulders  5  which  heobfli- 
nately  believ  cl, though  his  Son  allur’d  him  that  he  had  not  fiirr’d 
out  of  bed.  Neverthelefs  the  thing  was  verifi’d  by  witnefles  ^ 
but  it  was  done  by  an  evil  Spirit,  who  on  theoue  fide  perfenated 
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himabroad,  and  on  the  other  fo  ftrongly  imprefled  thofe  fpecies 
upon  his  Phattcy,  that  he  could  not  be  diffwaded  from  the  error. 
For  otherwife  5  how  fhould  the  Sorcerer  reduce  his  Body  into 
fo  fmall  a  volumn  as  the  form  of  a  Rat,  Moufe,  Toad,  and 
other  fuch  Animals  into  which  it  fometimes  is  turn’d.  Now  ifit 
happens  that  the  wound  which  the  Devil  receives  under  that 
form  ,  is  found  upon  the  fame  part  of  the  Sorcerers  Body  5  this 
may  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  fame  evil  Spirit,  who  can 
eatily  leave  his  blow  upon  fuch  part  ashepleafes  of  the  Body 
which  he  poffeffes.  For  want  of  which  poffeffion,  all  his  defignes 
upon  thofe  whom  he  would  injure  become  ineffe&ual  not- 
withstanding  the  impofture  of  all  their  waxen  Images.  But  if 
’tis  the  Sorcerer  himfelf  that  hath  the  form  of  a  Wolf,  either 
he  clothes  himfelf  in  a  Wolf's  fkin,or  elfe  the  Devil  frames  a  like 
Body  of  Vapours  and  Exhalations, and  other  materials  (which  he 
knows  how  to  choofe  and  can  gather  together)  with  which  he  in¬ 
volves  the  Sorcerer’s  Body,  and  fits  the  fame  in  fuch  manner, 
that  the  Eye  of  the  Bead  anfwers  to  that  of  the  Man  5  and  fo  the 
other  parts,  according  to  the  meafure  requifite  to  reprefent  a 
Wolf.  Or  elfe  that  fubtile  Spirit  deludes  our  Eyes. 

The  Second  faid,  If  the  Proverb  be  true,  That  one  Man  is 
oftentimes  a  Wolf  to  another,  we  need  not  recur  to  extraordi¬ 
nary  caufes  to  find  Men-wolves.  Now  the  word  Wolf  is  here 
taken  for  mifchievous ,  becaufe  the  wealth  of  fhe  firft  Ages 
confifting,  in  Cattle,  they  fear’d  nothing  fo  much  as  the  Wolf. 
As  for  the  caufes  of  this  brutilh  malady, whereby  a  Man  imagines 
himfelf  a  Wolf,  or  is  fo  indeed  ,  they  are  of  three  forts  5  the 
biting  of  a.  mad  Wolf,  the  atrabilarious  humour,  or  the  Imagi¬ 
nation  perverted.  It  ieemes  at  firft  very  ftrange that  a  drop 
of  foam  entring  into  the  fleih  of  a  Man  at  an  orifice  made  by 
the  point  of  a  tooth,  fhould  have  the  power  to  convert  all  the 
humours  into  its  own  nature.  But  feeing  the  ftroke  of  a  Scorpion 
which  is  not  perceivable  to  the  fight,  kills  the  ftrongeft  perfon, 
that  admiration  ceafes  at  the  comparifon  of  a  thing  no  lefs  mar¬ 
vellous.  For  ’tis  no  more  wonder  that  the  humour  which  ifiues  , 
from  an  Animal  imprints  its  Image  other  where,  then  that  it  kills 
an  other.  When  the  foam  drop’d  from  a  mad  Wolf  produces 
its  like  with  its  furious  fpirits,  it  doth  nothing  but  what  other 
animate  bodies  with  other  circumftances ,  do.  Thus  the 
kernel  of  the  Pear  or  Apple,  which  fubverts  our  Senfes,  (call’d 
therefore  malum  iujanum  )  lo  well  containes  in  power  the 
Pear  or  Apple-tree  which  produc’d  it,that  it  reproduces  another 
wholly  alike  5  yea,  the  fait  of  Sage ,  Marjoram,  Baum  ,  and 
lome  others  being  (own,  produces  the  like  Plants  without  Hip 
or  feed.  The  atrabilarious  humour  fending  up  black  and  gluti¬ 
nous  fumes  into  the  brains  of  melancholy  people,  not  onely  make 
them  to  believe  that  the  fpecies  reprefented  thereby  to  them  are 
as  true  as  what  they  fee  indeed,  but  impreffe  an  invincible  ob- 
ftinacy  in  their  Minds  >  which  is  proof  againft  all  reafons  to  the 
-  .  contrary. 
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contrary,  becatife  Reafon  finds  the  Organs  no  longer  rightly 
difpos’d  to  receive  its  didates.  And  if  he  who  fees  a  ftick  bow’d 
in  the  water  can  hardly  redifie  that  crooked  fpecies  in  his  Com¬ 
mon  Senfe,  by  reafons  drawn  from  the  Opticks,  which  tell  him 
that  the  vifual  ray  feemes  crooked  by  reafon  of  the  diverfity  of 
the  medium  5  how  can  he  whofe  Reafon  is  not  free  be  unde¬ 
ceiv’d,  and  believe  that  he  is  nota  Wolf,  according  to  the  fpe¬ 
cies  which  are  in  his  Phancy  ?  But  can  the  Phancy  alone  do  all 
this  ?  He  who  feign’d,  and  frequently  pretended  that  he  was 
one-ey’d,  by  the  power  of  Imagination  became  fo  indeed  5  and 
many  others  whom  Phancy  alone  makes  fick,  and  the  fear  of 
dying  kills,  fufficiently  fhew  its  power,  which  caufes  that  thefe 
diftraded  people  perfwading  themfelves  that  they  are  Wolves, 
do ‘the  adions  of  Wolves,  tearing  Men  and  Beads,  and  roaming 
aboüt  chiefly  in  the  night,which  lymbolizes  with  their  Humours. 

Not  but  that  a  fourth  caufe, (namely  ,evil  fpirits)  interpofes  fome- 
times  with  thofe  natural  caufes ,  and  particularly  with  that 
gloomy  black  Humuor,  which  for  that  reafon  Saint  Jerome  calls 
Satan’s  bath. 

The  Third  faid, That  befides  thofe  caufes,  the  food  taken  from 
fomc  parts  of  Aliments  contributes  much  to  hurt  the  Imagination 
of  Men  in  fuch  fort,  that  they  account  themfelves  really  brutes. 

Thus  a  Maid  of  Breflaw  in  Silefia  having  eaten  the  brain  of  a  Cat, 
fo  ftrongly  conceited  her  felt  a  Cat,  that  (he  ran  after  every 
Moufe  that  appear’d  before  her.  A  Spaniard  having  eaten  the 
brain  of  a  Bear,  thought  himfelf  to  be  one.  Another  that  had 
very  often  drunk  Goats  milk,  fed  upon  grafs  like  that  Animal. 
Another  who  had  liv’d  long  upon  Swines  blood,  rowl’d  him¬ 
felf  in  the  mire  as  if  he  had  been  truly  a  Hogg.  And  ’tis  held, 
that  efpecially  the  arterial  blood  of  Animals,  as  containing  the 
pureft  of  their  Spirits,  produces  fuch  an  effed.  But  to  believe 
that  thefe  changes  can  be  real,  is  repugnant  to  Reafon,  and  the 
order  which  God  hath  eftablifh’d  in  Nature  5  in  which  being 
nothing  can  ad  beyond  its  bounds,  ’tis  impoffible  for  Devils 
to  have  the  power  to  make  a  tranfmutation  of  fubftances.  For 
though  they  have  fome  power  upon  natural  bodies ,  and  even 
upon  Men,  to  try  the  good,  and  punifh  the  wicked ,  yet  the  fame 
is  fo  limited  that  as  they  cannot  create  a  Hand-worm,  fomuch 
lefs  can  they  change  fubftances  and  transform  them  into  others, 
which  were  to  annihilate  and  creâte  both  together.  Be- 
ftdes,  ’tis  repugnant  in  regard  of  the  Form,  which  cannot  inform 
and  aduate  any  matter  but  that  which  is  prepar’d  and  difpos’d 
for  it.  Wherefore  thefe  transformations  are  either  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Phancy  alone,  which  being  perverted  makes  fome 
conceit  themfelves  not  only  beafts,but  glafs,earth, Sc  other  abfurd 
things  j  or  elfo  they  are  to  be  deducd  from  the  depravation  oi 
manners.  For, as  in  the  Heroical  State  Men  approach  d  the  Deity, 
fo  in  that  of  ferity  they  come  near  to  the  nature  of  beads,  differ¬ 
ing  therein  according  to  each  Vice.  In  regard  oi  their  voluptu- 
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oufhefs  the  Companions  of  Vlyffes  were  accounted  Swine  5 
for  his  Cruelty  ,  one  Lycaon  a  Wolf,  for  their  voices  and 
thieveries ,  the  Companions  of  Diomedes  tranform’d  into  Birds  * 
the  Learned  taking  that  metaphorically  which  the  vulgar  doth 
literally. 

I  ï  Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid, There  are  as  many  wayes  of 

Of  the  means  acquiring  Nobility  as  there  are  feveral  kinds  of  it.  That  which 
to  acquire  comes  by  defeent,  and  is  called  Civil,  is  not  acquir’d,  but  onely 1 
Nobility.  preferv’d  and  upheld  by  the  refemblance  and  cbrrefpondence 
of  our  laudable  actions  with  thofe  of  our  Fore-fathers:  It  begins 
in  him  who  is  ennobled,  encreafes  in  the  Children,  is  perfected 
in  the  Nephews,  and  lyes  in  the  common  opinion,  that  the  ge¬ 
nerous  beget  a  generous  off-fpring.  That  which  comes  from 
Riches  is  acquir’d  by  induftry  and  good  hufbandry.  That  which 
attends  Ecclefiaftical  Dignities  comes  from  Learning,  Piety, 
and  Favour.  Thus  the  Cardinals  are  Princes,  and  the  Nephews 
of  Popes  are  Sovereigns,  in  Italy .  The  Doctoral,  which  extends 
to  Phyfitians  and  Lawyers,  the  Body  of  whom  the  Emperaufs 
call  the  Seminary  of  Dignities,  ("declaring  them  Counts,  that 
is,  Counfellors  and  Affeffors  '  of  Kings )  after  exercifing  their 
charge  twenty  years,  comes  from  ftudy,  knowledge,  and  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Military,  from  Courage  and  Valour.  That  which 
is  obtain’d  by  the  grace  or  favour  of  a  Prince,  whether  it  be  by 
granting  a  Fief  orMannor,  which  alone  ennobles  its  poffeffor, 
or  not,  is  acquir’d  by  merit,  and  the  fervices  done  to  him.  They 
who  defift  from  all  mechanick  and  fordid  aCtion  may  become 
noble  by  virtue  of  the  Prince’s  Letters.  That  which  comes 
from  the  Cuftome  of  places  is  obtain’d  by  adminiftration  of 
the  chief  Magiftracies  in  a  City,  to  which  the  Officers  aread- 
mitted  by  Election,  as  the  Capitouls  or  Sheriffs  at  Tholoufe,  and 
at  PoiCtiers,  and  Maires  i  and  Scabins  were  ennobled  by  thepri- 
viledge  of  King  CharlesV .  where  we  muft  not  confound[  the 
ancient Chevalry,  which  are  the  Gentlemen,  with  the  newly 
ennobled  ,  who  may  indeed  be  call’d  Nobles ,  but  not  Gentle¬ 
men.  , 

The  Second  faid.  The  Sacred  Hiftory  gives  the  firft  Nobi¬ 
lity  to  Hunters,  when  it  faith  that  Nimrod ,  who  was  the  firft 
King  upon  Earth,  was  a  mighty  Hunter.  Arifiotle  gives  it  to 
fuch  as  excell  in  any  Art  or  Exercife,[  whom  he  faith  are  (b  many 
Kings  in  their  profeftion.  Many,  to  the  Inventors  of  things 
profitable  to  Humane  Society  0  and  indeed  Antiquity  plac’d 
fuch  in  the  number  of  the  gods.  Experience  caufes  us  to  add 
;  a  fourth  fort  of  perfons,  whofe  Bodies,  or  Minds,  or  both,  are 
endu’d  with  fuch  gentle  and  winning  perfections,  that  in  what 
ever  condition  they  be,  even  themeaneft,  that  they  difcoVer  a 
connatural  Nobility  through  it ,  and  differ  as  much  from  the 
vulgaj,  as  precious  (tones  from  others ,  (to  ufe  Ronfard' s  com¬ 
panion  J  who  faith,  that  when  Deucalion  and  Tyrrha  repair’d 
•  ••  Mankind, 
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mankind  they  threw  precious  ftones  to  make  the  Nobility,  and 
common  ftones,  to  re-people  the  world  with  the  vulgar,  i  - 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  true  Nobility  cannot  be  acquir’d  bufrby 
arms,  which  are  the  only  original  of  ancient  Nobility.  For 
fince  more  hazards  are  to  be  undergone  in  war  then  in  time  of 
peace,  it  was  neceftary  to  fweeten  the  toil  of  arms  by  annexing 
Nobility  more  inieparably  to  them  then  to  any  other  exercife  : 
to  the  end,  that  the  life  of  Warriors  being  ufually  fhorter  then 
that  of  others,  by  reafon  of  the  dangers  whereto  it  is  fubjed, 
they  may,  in  recompence,  live  with  more  honour.  Otherwifc 
there’s  none  but  would  prefer  the  fhadow  and  eafe  of  Cities  be¬ 
fore  the  travels  and  hardlhips  of  the  Campaigne  :  whereas  the 
moft  defirous  of  honour  prefer  above  any  thing  that  guerdon 
of  warlike  vertue  which  is  in  the  hand  of  Sovereigns,  who,  as 
Solon  faith,  hold  the  life,  honour,  and  eftates  of  men,  of  whom 
they  make  fome  Deniers ,  others  Millions ,  according  as  they  dift 
pofe  the  fame. 

The  Fourth  (aid.  There’s  no  true  Nobility  befides  that  of 
extradion,  this  being  unanimoufly  receiv’d  in  all  States,  yea 
amongft  the  moft  barbarous  Nations.  Tis  for  this  reafon  de¬ 
fin’d  by  the  Civilians,  an  Illuftrioufnefs  of  Lineage,  and  fplendor 
of  Anceftors,  with  fucceffion  of  Coat- Armour  and  Images,  con- 
fer’d  upon  fome  perfon,  and  through  him  to  his  Family,  by  the 
Prince,  Law  or  Cuftom,  in  reward  of  Vertues  which  are  fervice- 
able  to  the  State  and  humane  Society.  And  although  fiich 
vertues  are  proper  and  particular  to  their  Pofleflor  $  yet  as  the 
difhonour  and  infamy  which  follow  Vices  and  Crimes  refled  up¬ 
on  Defendants  :  fo  the  Nobility  which  follows  thofe  vertuous 
adions,  and  is  nothing  elle  but  the  honour  and  reward  which  ac¬ 
companies  them,  is  diffus’d  alfo  to  Pofterity,  and  like  the 
ftreams  of  Springs  (lefs  confiderable  in  their  original)  is  increas’d 
by  time  $  and  the  more  remote  it  is,  the  more  it  is  efteém’d  5 
the  highlieft  priz’d  being  that  which  is  like  Nilus ,  whole  rife  is 
unknown.  Thus,  the  Athenians  glory  cl  that  they  were  Au- 
todhones,  or  fprung  from  the  Earth  5  becaufe  their  Nobility 
was  fo  ancient,  that  they  affirm’d  it  impoffible  to  aflign  thefirft 
Author  of  it  :  for  which  reafon  they  wore  golden  Cockle-ftiells 
at  their  hair,  becaufe  thefe  Infeds  never  relinquifti  the  place  of 
earth  whence  they  took  birth.  As  the  Arcadian  Nobles  wore 
Moon$  in  their  Hats ,  and  the  Romans  Crefcents  upon  their 
(hooes ,  but  for  feveral  ends  5  the  former  intimating  thereby 
that  they  were  a  people  as  old  as  the  Moon,  and  the  latter  de-, 
noting,  by  this  figure  of  the  changeable  Moon,the  inconftancy  of 
Woman,  which  fometimes  abafesthe  moft  illuftrious,  and  raifes 
the  moft  abjed  Families. 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  Nobility  depends  not  only  on  opinion, 
as  they  feem  to  conclude  who  have  no  other  ground  of  it  5  but 
it  hath  its  foundation  in  a  folid  and  real  caufe,  namely,  in  the 
proper  merit  and  peculiar  adions  of  every  one.  So  that,  to 
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fpeak  accurately,  ’tis  no  more  in  the  power  of  any  one  what¬ 
ever  to  ennoble  an  unworthy  and  undeferving  perfon,  then  to 
make  a  Heroe  illuftrious  in  vertue  of  a  vicious  man,or  a  wife  man 
of  a  fool.  Nor  doth  it  arife  from  riches,  which  though  the  or¬ 
nament  yet  are  not  the  caufe  of  Nobility.  For  whereas  a  rich 
Yeoman  is  admitted  to  publick  Offices  rather  then  a  poor  Gen¬ 
tleman  j  ’tis  becaufe  the  former  having  more  to  lofe  then  the 
latter,  hath  alfo  more  intereft  in  the  prefervation  of  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  and  confequently  is  prefum’d  more  careful  that  all 
go  well  with  it.  Eafeand  occupation  are  of  no  more  moment. 
For  our  firft  Father,  from  whom  we  derive  our  Nobility,  and 
his  Children,  were  Labourers»  Noah  was  a  Vine-dreffer  5  Saul 
and  David  Kings  of  Ijrael ,  Shepherds }  and  at  Venice^  Florence , 
Genua ,  Luca ,  and  other  places  of  Italy ,  the  Nobles  are  for  the 
moft  part  Merchants  $  though  in  other  Countries  that  imploy- 
ment  is  derogatory  to  Nobility.  For  as  *tis  not  in  our  power  to 
be  born  either  of  noble  or  mean  Parents  5  fo  ought  not  either 
be  imputed  to  us  as  commendable  or  blame-worthy  3  fince 
praife  and  dilhonour  are  rightly  attributed  to  us  only  for  what 
lyes  in  our  ability,  as  our  good  or  evil  a&ions  do.  For  being 
’tis  no  advantage  to  a  blind  man  to  have  quick-lighted  parents, 
or  to  a  gouty  fon  to  have  a  father  of  found  limbs,  why  ftiould  it 
be  any  to  a  wicked  fon  to  have  an  honeft  man  to  his  father  ?  on 
the  contrary,  it  ought  to  turn  to  bis  reproach,  that  he  hath  not 
follow’d  the  way  which  he  found  already  beaten.  For  as  good 
wheat  is  oftentimes  chang’d  into  Darnel,  fo  the  children  of  illu¬ 
ftrious  men  are  ordinarily  lewd  flip-ftrings  5  witnefs  the  children 
of  Cicero ,  JEjop,  Ci/non ,  Socrates  and  Alcibiades.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  times  the  greateft  perfonages  are  the  ilfues  of  the 
moft  infamous  and  abjed.  Wherefore  the  feeds  of  Nobility 
(namely  our  a&ions)  being  in  our  felves ,  the  moft  certain  way 
of  acquiring  is  to  do  fuch  as  are  good  anc(  vertuous.  True  it  is, 
thofe  of  war  are  moft  in  efteem,  becaufè  moft  perfons  are  capa-  1 
ble  of  them.  Yet  excellent  civil  adions  ought  to  be  accompa- 
ni’d  with  the  good  hap  which  may  make  them  known  and  re- 
commendable  to  the  Prince  5  otherwife  they  are  as  a  light  hid 
under  a  biilhel.  But  if  all  thefe  conditions  meet  in  any  one 
whom  the  vertue  of  his  Anceftors  hath  dignifi’d  to  be  of  an  illu¬ 
ftrious  Family,  this  excellency  of  defcent  renders  his  vertue 
more  acceptable  5  and  this  Gentleman’s  condition  is  like  that  of 
a  child  upon  a  Gyant’s  fhoulders,  who  fees  all  that  the  Gyant 
fees,  and  alfo  over  his  head.  He  hath  all  the  Nobility  of  his 
Fore-fathers,  and  befides,  that  which  is  properly  his  own.  To 
conclude,  if  the  blood  of  our  Anceftors  is  the  body  of  Nobility, 
our  vertue  is  the  foul  of  it. 
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I.  Of  feigned  Difeafes.  II.  Of  regulating 

the  Poor , 


AS  man  is  the  molt  wilie  or  all  creatures  $  fo  he  belt  knows  I. 

how  to  diflemble  and  reprefont  another  perfonage  then  °f  fa&n'd 
what  he  is  indeed.  But  external  figns  accompany  and  follow  ^Jeaf€S> 
their  effects  as  neceflarily  as  they  are  preceded  by  their  caufes  $ 
he  cannot  fo  artificially  cover  his  duplicity  but  it  will  appear, 
and  his  retentions  betray  themfelves.  It  is  as  difficult  to  him  to 
diflemble  fear,  anger,  hatred,  envy,  and  the  other  paflions,  when 
they  are  real,  as  to  counterfeit  them  when  they  are  not.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  Difeafes  as  of  the  paflions  of  the  body. 

As’tis  almoft  impoflible  to  diflemble  a  true  Gout  or  a  Fever  5 
fo  ’t%  very  hard  to  feign  a  Difeafe  when  one  is  in  perfed  health. 

They  who  counterfeit  the  fame  are  of  two  forts.  People  of 
quality,  and  Beggars.  Ofthefirfi:  order  are  many  Generals  of 
Armies,  who  have  feign’d  themfelves  fick,  that  they  might  fur- 
prize  their  enemies  who  fuppofed  them  in  bed  }  and  fuch  as  co¬ 
ver  with  malady  that  of  cowardize  5  or  do  it  to  avoid  being 
prefont  at  Affemblies.  Thus  Demojlhenes  pretended  a  Quinzy, 
that  he  might  not  plead  againft  one  accus’d  of  Defrauding  the 
State,  by  whom  he  was  corrupted  with  prefents.  Of  the  fé¬ 
cond  fort  are  they  who  to  avoid  the  labour  common  to  others,  or 
to  caufe  themfelves  to  be  pitied,  make  femblance  of  having,  one 
a  Leprofie,  another  the  Faliing-ficknefs,  a  third  the  Jaundies, 
and  infinite  other  maladies  which  they  have  not,  or  having  fome 
light  ones  amplifie  and  continue  the  fame.  Such  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  an  Italian  Souldier  of  late  years,  who  feign’d  himfolf 
troubled  with  certain  fits  caus’d  by  the  biting  of  a  Tarantula , 
crying  out  of  extraordinary  pain,  except  when  the  Mufitians 
play'd  5  for  then  he  fell  to  dancing  after  the  fame  manner  as  he 
had  heard  thofo  ufotodo  who  have  been  hurt  by  that  creature. 

Phyfick,  to  which  alone  pertains  the  difeerning  of  thefe  feign’d 
Difeafes,  imploys,  to  that  end,  this  maxime  of  Geometry,  that 
a  right  line  forves  for  a  meafiire  not  only  of  ftraight  things,  but 
alfo  of  oblique.  So  the  perfeft  knowledge  of  real  Difeafes 
enables  us  to  find  out  counterfeit.  ’Twas  by  this  means  Galen 
difeover’d  the  impofture  of  a  Slave,  who  to  excufe  himfolf  from 
following  his  Matter  in  a  long  Voyage,  becaufe  he  wasloath  to 
leave  his  Miftrefs  who  was  at  Rome,  made  his  cheeks  fwell  with 
the  root  of  Thapjia ,  and  pale  with jt he  fume  of  Cummin.  For  Ga¬ 
len  feeing  no  other  figns  agree  with  thefe  two,  cur’d  him  only 
with  a  Refrigerative,  whereas  a  true  defluxion  requir’d  other 
remedies. 

The  Second  faid  ,  Maladies  of  body  or  mind  are  feign'd 
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by  people,  to  decline  Tome  burdenfome  charge  and  commiffion, 
or  fome  evident  danger.  ;  Thus  Vlyjjes  counterfeited  himfelf 
foolifti,  to  avoid  going  to  the  Trojan  war  5  and  David  being 
purfu’dby  Saul  made  himfelf  appear  diftrafred  to  King  Acbifh. 
The  young  wife  mention’d  by  Martial^  being  married  to  an  old 
man  3  counterfeited  the  Hyfterical  Pallions  which  (he  found  a 
way'to  deceive  her  jealous  hulband.  Such  pretences  arefome- 
times  us’d  to  retard  an  execution  of  death,  or  elfe  in  a  civil  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  freed  from  prifon  5  and  many  times  thofe  things  which 
afford  ligns  to  the  Phyfitians  are  fo  exquifitely  order’d,  that  the 
ip  oft  fubtle  are  over-reached.  One  makes  his  Urine  black 
with  Ink,  or  red  with  Oker,  or  yellow  with  Saffron  5  another 
applies  the  root  of  Ranunculus  to  his  groyn,or  fome  other  Emun- 
âory,  to  counterfeit  a  Carbuncle  }  another  provokes  vomiting 
by  fome  Emetick,  which  by  that  means  will  caufe  extraordinary 
agitation  in  his  Pulfe,  and  give  appearences  of  a  peftilential  Fe¬ 
ver  y  or  elfe  make  fo  ftreight  a  ligature  on  the  upper  part  of  his 
arm  that  hisPulfe  will  not  beat  at  all  5  as  Matthiolus  reports  an 
ancient  Phyfitian  ferv-  d  to  confirm  the  fraud  of  a  Mountebank 
who  us’d  that  trick  to  make  people  believe  that  being  almoft 
dead  he  was  revived  by  his  Antidote.  But  the  moft  ordinary 
impoftures  of  this  kind  are  thofe  of  Beggars  >  fome  of  whom 
fume  their,  faces  with  Brimftone  that  they  may  appear  pale. 
Others  rub  themfelves  with  the  flower  of  Broom,  or  the  feed  of 
Carthamus ,  to  feem  yellow  5  or  elfe  black  themfelves  with  Oyl 
and  Soot,  to  appear  ftruckwith  Lightning.  Which  difguifements 
are  eafily  difcover’d  by  rubbing  them  with  Sopej  for  k  takes 
off  all  the  fuperficial  colours,  and  leaves  none  but  the  natural 
caus’d  by  the  humours.  Others  get  fome  body  to  make  a  hole 
neer  their  ears,  or  fome  other  place,  and  blow  ftrongly  there¬ 
into  between  the  flefh  and  the  fkin,  that  fo  being  puffed  up 
they  may  betaken  to  have  a  Dropfie.  One  of  the  hardeft 
cheats  to  be  difcover’d  was  that  of  a  Jugler  of  Flanders ,  who 
every  morning  ,  having  firft  ftopp’d  his  fundament  very  exact¬ 
ly,  fwallow’d  down  half  a  pound  of  Butter  and  fome  Quick- 
filver  after  it  :  which  put  him  into  fuch  hideous  motions  and 
geftures,  that  every  one  judg’d  him  poffeft.  At  night  he  un- 
ftop’d  himfelf,  and  voided  his  Devil  backwards.  * 

The  Third  faid.  That  a  Fever  may  be  caus’d  by  rubbing  the 
Pulfe  with  Oyle  in  which  the  horned  Beetle  hath  been  boil’d, 
or  by  applying  Garlick  to  the  fundament.  And  that  the  Herbs, 
Spear-Crowfoot ,  Bryony ,  Turbith ,  the  juice  of  Tithymalov  Spurge , 
Few,  and  many  other  cauftick  (impies,  ferv’d  them  to  make 
Ulcers,  which  are  eafily  difcernable  to  be  artificial.  But  of  all 
feign’d  maladies,  the  hardeft  to  be  known,  and  the  eafieft  to 
counterfeit,  is  Folly,  like  that  of  Solon ^  Brutus  and  many  others,  j 
for  the  moft  incurable  folly  is  that  which  imprints  feweft  figns 
upon  the  body  5  and  there  are  ftark  fools  who  have  inter¬ 
nals,  during  which  their  minds  are  as  clear  and  ferene  as  the 
wifeft.  '  The 
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The  Fourth  faid,  'Tis  ufual  for  thofe  who  complain  of  one  , 
another,  after  a  fcuffle,  to  pretend  themfelves  not  only  more  in¬ 
jur'd  then  they  really  were,  but  alfo  wounded  when  they  are 
not}  but  efpecially  women  big  with  child  are  apt  to  be  guilty 
in  this  kind.  He  laid,  that  a  certain  lewd  fellow  having  out¬ 
rag’d  one  of  his  companious  aimed  unto  death ,  yet  fo  that 
there  appear'd  no  wound  or  imprefiion  of  cudgel  or  other  wea¬ 
pon  upon  his  body 3  for  that  he  had  beaten  him  with  a  long  fack 
fill’d  with  gravel  5  w7hich  not  makiug  the  contufions  fuddenly 
apparent,  he  caus’d  him  to  be  vifited  and  fearch'd  immediately, 
and  himfelf  made  greater  complaints  then  he.  So  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  wile  of  the  Surgeon  who  filene  d  this  bawler  by 
‘  threatning  to  trepan  his  head  for  the  ealing  of  thefe  pains  where¬ 
of  he  complain’d,  the  Judges  were  hugely  at  a  lofs  wlipm  to 
charge  with  the  wrong.  Which  (hews  how  difficult  it  is  to  di- 
ftinguilh  true  maladies  from  feigned. 

Upon  the  fécond  point,  it  was  faid,  That  there  are  three  T J* 

forts  of  poor,  fome  really  are,  and  fo  call  themfelves  3  others' 
call  themfelves  fo  but  are  not,  and  others  who  though  they  are  '  * 
v  fo  yet  do  riot  fpeak  of  it.  The  firlf  are  the  poor,  become  infirm 
through  dileafe,  age,  or  other  inconvenience  3  for  whole  relief  A 
and  fupport  Hofpitals  are  delign’d.  The  fécond  are  the  Ifrong, 
who  cannot  be  term’d  poor  fo  long  as  they  have  arms  to  gain 
their  livings.  The  third  are  the  bafhful  poor.  Their  diforder 
is  general}  but  that  of  the  Ifrong  hath,  molf  dangerous effeffs. 

And  inafmuch  as  an  ëvil  muff  be  known  before  remedied,  it 
may  be  faid  that  thefe  Beggars  are  the  moff  dangerous  pelf  of 
States  i  whether  they  be  consider'd  in  reference  to  God,  us,  or 
themfelves.  They  fpeak  not  of  God  but.  to  blafpheme  him  3  they 
abufe  his  Sacramènts,and  ai£  profefs’d  breakers  of  his  Command¬ 
ments.  For  God  faid  to  man,  'Thou  fiait  eat  thy  bread  in  the 
fweat  of  thy  countenance^  but  they  devour  the  bread  of  others 
without  doing  any  work.  There  {hall  be  no  Beggar  amongft 
you,  faith  God  >  but  they  make  a  trade  of  it,  and  come  even  to 
the  Altars,  to  interrupt  people’s  devotions.  In  refped  of  us, 
they  are.  the  ordinary  Seminary  of  the  Plague,  by  their  naftinefs 
and  infe&ions,  which  théy  bring  even  to  our  doors }  of  war  too, 
it  being  always  eafie,  upon  the  lead  dilcontent,  to  lift  fuch  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  ready  to  do  any  thing  you  will  put  them  upon, 
without  fear  of  punilhment,  from  which  poverty  is  exempted  3^ 
of  Famine  allô,  thefe  idle  bellies,  and  unprofitable  burthens  of 
the  earth,  being  as  unapt  to  cultivate  it  and  other  arts  which 
bring  good  things  to  men,  as  they  are  infatiable  in  devouring 
them.  Yet  they  do  lefs  hurt  to  others  then  to  themfelves,  lead¬ 
ing  a  dead  life,  yea  a  thoufand  times  worfc  then  death,  through 
the  miferies  into  which  their  idlenefs  involves  them.  Now  it 
imports  the  publick  no  lefs  to  remedy  their  Oothfulnefs,  then  it 
doth  the  humane  body  to  fuffer  a  paralytical  membeiyunderpre- 
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text  that  it  is  lefs  noble  then  the  red:.  I  conceive  therefore  that 
5tis  fit  to  conftrain  fturdy  Beggars  to  work,  by  keeping  them 
clofe,  and  chaftifing  them  5  yea,  to  fend  them  to  the  Gallies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ordinance  of  Franck  Ï.  rather  then  fufffr  their 
diforders.  , 

The  Second  faid,  That  Hofpitality  towards  the  poor  hath 
been  ever  in  fo  great  eftcem,  that  Pagan  antiquity  made  a  prin¬ 
cipal  title  of  it  to  the  greateft  of  their  Gods>  and  conceiv'd 
them  parallel  crimes,  to  caft  the  Altar  out  off  the  Temple, 
and  to  remove  mercy  out  of  man’s  breaft,  it  being  fo  proper  to 
him  that  it  is  therefore  term’d  Humanity  5  as  inffparable  as  his 
very  being.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  but  invites  us 
thereunto  by  its  example.  The  Guardian  Angels  and  Celeftial 
Intelligences  take  care  of  men  5  the  foul  immediately  fends  an 
affluence  of  blood  and  fpirits  to  a  wounded  part  3  the  principles 
of  nature,  how  incompleat  foever  they  be,  cannot  endure  pri¬ 
vation ,  which  is  the  image  of  Poverty  :  and  the  Celeftial  bodies 
include  in  their  circumference,  warm  by  their  motion,  enliven 
by  their  light,  and  adorn  by  their  influences,  all  the  inferior  bo¬ 
dies.  The  Principal  amongft  them,  the.  Sun,  the  poor-man’s 
fire,  and  the  type  of  charity,  communicates  his  light  and  his  heat 
indifferently  to  all  the  world.  The  Elements  ufe  violence,  and 
deftroy  themffllves,  rather  then  endure  a  vacuity  in  nature.  Me¬ 
tals,  the  richer  they  are,  the  more  they  are  dilatable.  Plants 
which  cannot  uphold  themfelves  are  propt  up  by  others  more 
robuft.  In  brief,  all  Beafts  are  frighted  at  the  fight  of  thofeof 
their  kind,  if  they  be  dead  or  in  any  mifery.  Suidas  tells  us  that 
there  is  a  bird  called  Cyncle ,  which  being  unable  to  build  a  neft 
by  reafon  of  its  weaknefs,  is  welcome  into  thole  of  others.  But 
though  every  thing  ftiould  not  preach  this  do&rffe  to  us,  yet 
feeing  men,  how  different  foever  in  their  belief,  all  agree  in  ha¬ 
ving  care  of  the  poor  *,  that  Charity  is  to  out-live  all  other 
Chriftian  vertues  and  that  our  Lord  in  his  fentence  of  eternal 
life  and  death  was  pleas’d  to  ufe  no  other  reafon  then  this  of 
having  given  or  deny’d  alms  to  the  poor,  whom  he  calls  himfelfi 
all  this  would  fufficiently  manifeft  that  no  greater  care  ought  to 
be  had  in  any  caff  then  in  this. 

The  Third  faid,  that  the  point  in  hand  was  not  fo  much  to 
commend  as  to  determine  Charity,  and  to  know  whether  of 
the  two  forts  of  Alms  (mention’d  by  S.  Aufiin )  Bread,  or  Difci- 
pline,  is  to  be  given  to  every  poor  perfon,  the  latter  being  off 
time's  more  profitable  for  them  then  the  former,  which,  as  a 
Lacedemonian  told  Diogenes ,  frequently  do’s  hurt  in  ftead  of 
good  ^  for  the  giving  to  a  ftout  Beggar  encourages  him  to  accu- 
ftomed  lazinels.  But  on  the  other  fide,  being  Charity  is  not 
fufpicious,  it  ffems  that  it  ought  to  be  little  material  to  the  giver 
of  an  Alms, whether  the  receiver  be  worthy  of  it  or  no,  provided 
he  give  it  with  a  good  intention,  according  to  his  poWer,  and 
without  vanity,  fo  highly  blamed  by  our  Saviour.  * 
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The  Fourth  faid,  That  the  poor  ought  to  be  left  as  they  are  5 
and  Vis  enough  for  us  that  we  relieve  them  with  our  Alms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  ability.  Experience  (hews  that  it  has  been  a 
fruitlels  attempt  in  our  days  to  confine  and  difcipline  them  5 
whatever  care  could  be  us*dby  fuch  as  were  intruded  therein. 

But  fince  Poverty  is  no  vice,  why  fhbuld  it  .be  punifh’d  with 
imprifonment  ?  Befides,  our  Lord  having  told  us  that  we  fhall 
always  have  the  poor  with  us,  implies  that  there  will  always  be 
poor.  Zea,  were  the  thing  poffible,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  put 
in  execution,  fince  charity  will  become  extinguifh’d  by  lofing  its 
ob)e&.  For  prefent  objeds  have  mod  power  upon  us  in  all 
cafes  ,  and  ’tis  not  credible  that  he  who  fcarce  feels  himfelf 
touch’d  with  companion  at  the  fight  of  a  wretch  languifhat  his 
door,  would  think  of  the  poor  when  they  no  longer  occurr’d  to 
his  view. 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  although  we  are  always  to  have  the 
poor  with  us,  yet  *tis  not  thence  to  be  inferr’d  that  Begging 
ought  not  to  be  redrain  d,  fhould  the  one  include  the  other,  as 
it  doth  not  $  no  more  then  ’tis  a  good  confequence  that  becaufe 
fcandal  mud  neceffarily  come  to  pafs,  therefore  ’tis  not  lawful 
to  hinder  it  5  or  that  becaufe  the  good  defign?  of  pious  perlons 
which  have  labour’d  in  this  godly  work,  have  not  fucceeded  in 
one  time,  therefore  they  cannot  at  another.  But  to  fhew  how 
eafie  it  is  to  take  order  for  the  regulation  of  the  poor,  ’tis  ma- 
nifed  that  almod  all  forreign  Countries  have  made  provifion 
therein  5  many  whereof,  when  they  come  to  fetch  away  our 
corn,  judly  wonder  how  wefuffer  fuch  a  multitude  of  Beggars, 
confidering  what  order  they  take  with  them  in  their  publick 
penury.  Yea,  the  City  of  Lyons,  whofe  territory  is  none  of 
the  mod  fertile  of  France ,  and  by  its  example  divers  other  Ci¬ 
ties,  have  already  made  provifion  for  them.  I  conceive,  there¬ 
fore,  that  *tis  eafie  not  only  for  this  populous  City  ot  Paris ,  but 
for  this  whole  Kingdom,  to  do  the  fame.  Now  that  may  be  ap- 
ply’d  to  this  regulation  which  Æfop  faid  to  thofe  with  whom 
Xanthtts  laid  a  wager,  that  he  would  drink  up  the  whole  Sea, 
namely,  that  he  could  not  do  it,  unlefs  they  fiid  dop  d  the 
courfe  of  all  the  rivers  which  empty  themfelves  thereinto  :  fo 
neither  is  it  poffible  ever  to  regulate  the  flux  and  reflux  of  poor 
which  come  by  fhoalsfrom  all  parts  of  France  into  this  gulph,  or 
rather  Parifion  fea,  without  prohibiting  them  entrance  into  the 
fame  5  which  cannot  be  done  Chridianly,  nor  indeed  politickly, 
without  taking  care  for  red  refs  of  their  miferies,  in  thofe  places 
which  they  abandon.  To  effed  which,  we  mud  imitate  Phy- 
fitians,  aflwage  the  mod  urgent  fymptomes,  and  remove  the 
concomitant  caufe,  yet  not  forgetting  the  antecedent,  nor  the 
general  remedies  }  fince,  as  Arijiotle  faith,  he  tha-t  would  purge 
the  eye  mud  purge  the  head.  The  robud  poor  muft  eve 
ry  one  be  lent  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  if  he  knows  it,  or  will 

tell  it..*  by  which  means  the  burden  will  become  lighter  being 
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divided  :  there  they  muft  be  diftinguifh’d  according  to  Tex,  age, 
conditions,  ability  of  body  and  mind,  capacity  and  induftry, 
that  fo  they  may  be  diftributed  into  the  feveral  imployments 
whereof  they  fhall  be  found  capable^  with  abfolute  prohibiti¬ 
on  not  to  beg  or  wander  from  one  place  to  another  without  per- 
miflion  in  writing  from  him  who  hath  the  charge  of  them,  un¬ 
der  the  penalty  of  the  whip  $  as  alfo  the  people  being  forbid¬ 
den,  under  a  fine,  to  give  Alms  elfewhere  then  at  the  places  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe.  The  children  of  either  fex  muft  be 
put  out  for  home  certain  number  of  years  to  Mafters  and  Mi- 
ftrefles  that  will  take  charge  of  them.  Likewife  fuch  fellows  as 
underftand  any  Myftery  or  Craft  fhall  be  difpos  d  of  to  Mafters } 
to  whom,  upon.that  account,  and  to  all  thofe  who  fhall  have  the 
care  of  fuch  poor,  (hall  be  granted  the  moft  priviledges  and  im¬ 
munities,  both  Royal  and  Civil,  and  of  Communities,  that  the 
reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  can  allow.  Out  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  which  inhabitants  fhall  be  chofen,from  time  to  time,  the 
moft  confiderable  perfbns  to  govern  them,  who  fhall  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  higheft  Offices  without  having  firft  pafs’d  through 
this.  Such  as  are  able  to  do  nothing  elfe  fhall  be  imploy’d  in 
publick  works,  repairing  of  Bridges,  Banks,  Caufeys,  or  Build¬ 
ings,  at  the  charge  of  the  Proprietors.  And,  to  the  end,  that  all 
thefe  poor  ma  y  find  a  livelihood ,  they  fhall  buy  all  their  Victuals 
one  of  another,  and  have  certain  Counters  inftead  of  money 
peculiarly  current  amongft  themfelves.  Aged  perfons  incapable 
of  labour  fhall  have  the  care  of  the  little  children.  Such  as  are 
fit  to  travel  fhall  be  fent  to  the  Plantations  of  New  France.  But 
all  this  with  fuch  reftri&ions  and  modifications  as  the  circum- 
ftances  of  each  place  fhall  require.  This  defign  will  be  much 
furthered  by  new  inventions,  by  working  at  Mills,  by  combing 
old  wool  and  fluffs  5  by  cleanfing  the  ftreets  by  night,  and  many 
other  occupations. 
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I.  Of  the  tying  of  the  F  oint.  II.  Which  is 
the  great  eft  of  all  Vices. 

I.  '“T“'His  obftacle,  proceeding  from  the  jealoufie  of  Corrivals,or 
Of  the  tying  Jj^  Covetoufnefs  of  Parents,  is  a  Ligature,  by  which,  with 
of  the  Point.  certajn  words  pronounc’d  during  the  nuptial  benedi&ion,  a  man 
becomes  incapable  of  rendring  to  his  wife  the  legitimate  duty  of 
Marriage.  This  kind  of  enchantment  is,  as  all  others,  of  the  De¬ 
vil’s  invention,  who  bearing  an  irreconcilable  hatred  to  man,  en¬ 
deavours  all  he  can  to  hinder  the  fruit  of  generation  and  of  the 
Sacrament  of  marriage,  by  which  man  acquires  that  immortality 
in  his  fpecies  and  his  fucceffors,  which  that  evil  fpirit  caus’d  him 
x  '  to 
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to  lofe  in  his  individual.  ’Tis  one  of  his  old  impoftures.  Virgil 
fpcaksof  it  in  his  eighth  Eclogue,  where  he  makes  mention  of 
three  knots  made  with  three  ribbands  of  different  colours,  and 
of  certain  words  of  enchantment.  S.  Augufiine ,  iq  the  fécond 
Book,  and  twentieth  Chapter,  of  Chriftian  Do&rine,  declaims 
againft  thefe  Sorceries.  Our  Salick^ Law,  tit.  2 2. ye#.  4.  makes 
mention  of  fome  Sorcerers  who  hinder  iffue  by  ligatures.  In 
our  time  this  kind  of  Maleficium  hath  been  fo  common  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  call  the  experience  of  it  in  queftion.  But 
fince  the  author  of  it  is  the  fpirit  of  darknefs,  5tis  no  ,  wonder 
that  we  fee  not  a  whit  in  the  inquiry  of  its  caufes. 

The  Second  faid.  That  he  could  not  attribute  this  impedi¬ 
ment  of  generation  to  charms  and  enchantments,  but  rather  to 
the  power  of  th t  Imagination^  which  is  of  great  moment  in  this 
cafe  $  as  we  fee  alfo  in  Love  or  Hatred,  which,  though  by  feveral 
ways,  render  a  man  incapable  of  this  a&ion.  For  if  one  bedol- 
licited  by  a  woman  whom  he  thinks  unhandfome  and  hates,  he 
cannot  fatisfie  her,  becaufe  fadnefs  makes  his  fpirits  to  retire. 
Another  being  furpriz’d  with  the  enjoyment  of  fome  rare  beau¬ 
ty,  becomes  alike  impotent ,  becaufe  joy  diffipates  the  fame 
fpirits.  The  defire  of  doing  well ,  and  the  fear  of  failing, 
are  alfo  frequently  obftacles  to  it  >  witnefs  the  impotence 
of  Ovid0  Regnier ,  the  man  mention’d  in  Fetronius ,  the  Count 
-  fpoken  of  by  Montague ,  and  many  others.  Now  thefe  paffions 
making  an  impreffion  in  the  Phancie,  difturb  and  hinder  it  from 
moving  the  Appetite,  and  confequently  the  motive  faculties,  de¬ 
priving  them  by  this  means  of  their  ordinary  functions. 

The  Third  faid.  There  are  two  forts  of  Impotence,  one  na¬ 
tural,  and  the  other  fupernatural.  The  firft  happens  two  ways  5 
either  through  want  of  matter,  which  is  the  genitureand  fpirits, 
or  through  defeft  of  emiffion.  The  former  (not  to  mention 
the  parts  fervingto  generation)  happens  through  the  extin&ion 
of  virility,  and  that  byreafonof  old  age,  ficknefs,  violent  ex- 
ercifes,  aliments  or  medicaments  cold  and  dry,  and  generally 
by  all  caufes  which  diflolve  the  ftrengtb,  and  diffipate  the  fpirits 
and  flatuofities,  as  Rue,  according  to  Arifiotle.  The  fecond 
defett  proceeds  from  the  obftru&ion  of  the  Veflels,  or  from  a 
Refolution  or  Palfie  befalling  the  forefaid  paits.  That  which 
is  fupernatural  is  acknowledg’d  according  to  the  Canon  by  the 
pra&ife  of  the  Church,  which  ordains  the  two  parties  to  be 
unmarried,  if  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  cannot  undo  this 
Gordian  knot  in  the  prefence  of  feven  wiifneffes.  It  is  made  by 
Sorceries  and  charms  5  which  indeed  have  no  aftion  of  them- 
felves  5  yet  when  men  make  ufe  of  them,th<\Devil  (according  to 
acompaft  either  tacite  or  exprefs)  a&s  with  them  imploying  to 
that  end  the  natural  things  whereof  he  hath  perfect  knowledge, 
and  hinders  generation  in  two  manners  ^  either  by  difturbing  the 
phancie  with  fome  images  and  fpecies  of  hatred  and  averfions 
or  elfe  by  fufpending  the  generative  faculty  by  the  diihpation 
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of  flatuofities,  retention  of  fpirits,  and  concretion  of  the  geni- 
ture.  Now  natural  impotence  is  difcern’d  from  fupernatural, 
becaufe  the  fkft  is  alwayes  alike  towards  all  fort  of  perfons, 
but  the  ieqond  is  onely  in  reference  to  fome  particular  Woman, 
the  Man  being  well  enough  difpos’d  for  all  others.  But  change 
is  to  no  purpofe,  when  the  impotence  is  natural. 

The  Fourth  faid  ,  That  Ligature  is  a  fubvertingof  the  order 
eftablifh’d  in  order,  by  which  all  things  are  deftinated  to  fome 
particular  aftion,  and  are  lead  to  what  is  futable  for  them.  Tis 
an  impediment  whereby  the  adions  of  agents  as  it  were  reprefs’d 
and  reftrain  d  5  and  ’tis  either  Phyfical  or  Magical.  The  former 
proceeds  from  a  particular  Antipathy  between  two  Agents.,  the 
ftronger  whereof  by  fome  occult  contrary  property,  extinguilhes 
and  mortifies  the  virtue  of  the  weaker.  Thus  Garlick  or  a  Dia¬ 
mond  hinder  the  Loadftone  from  attrading  Iron  $  Oyle  keeps 
Amber  from  drawing  draw,  and  the  fpirits  of  the  Bafililk  fix 
thofe  of  a  Man.  The  fécond.,  of  which  kind  is  the  tying  of  the 
Point;,  is  done  by  Magick,  which  thereunto  employes  certain 
words,  images,  circles,  charaders,  rings,  founds,  numbers,  oint¬ 
ments,  philtres,  charmes,  imprecations,  facrifices,  points  ,  and 
other  fuch  diabolical  inventions  j  but  efpecially  barbarous  names 
without  lignification,  yea,  fometimes  to  that  degree  of  impiety 
as  to  make  ufe  of  facred  things,as  the  divine  appellations,prayers, 
and  verfes  taken  out  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  it  prophanes 
in  its  charmes  and  fafcinations.  Becaufe,as  Saint  AugujUne  faiths 
the  Devils  cannot  deceive  Chriftians,  and  therefore  cover  their 
poyfon  with  a  little  honey,  to  the  end  that  the  bitternefs  being 
difguis’d  by  the  fweetnefs,  it  may  be  the  more  ealilyfw allow’d, 
to  their  ruine.  Thefe  Magical  Ligatures,  if  we  may  credit  thofe 
who  treat  of  them ,  are  almoft  infinite.  F  or  there  are  fome  parti¬ 
cularly  againft  Thieves,  reftraining  them  from  carrying  away  any 
thing  out  of  the  houfe  ,  others  that  hinder  Merchants  from 
buying  or  felling  in  certain  Faires,  and  retain  (hips  in  the  Port 
fo  that  they  cannot  get  out  to  fea  either  by  wind  or  oars or  keep 
a  mill  from  grinding ,  the  fire  from  burning,  the  water  from 
wetting,  the  Earth  from  producing  fruits  and  upholding  build¬ 
ings,  fwords  and  all  forts  of  weapons,  and  even  lightning  it  felf 
from  doing  mifchief,  dogs  from  biting  or  barking,  the  moft 
fwift  and  favage  beads  from  ftirring  or  committing  hurt,  and  the 
blood  of  a  wound  from  flowing.  Yea,  if  we  believe  Virgil ,  there 
are  fome  which  draw  down  the  Moon  to  the  Earth,  and  effed 
other  like  wonders,  by  means, for  the  moft:  part,ridiculous,or  pro- 
phane.  Which  neverthelefs,  I  conceive,  are  to  be  referr’d  either 
to  natural  caufes,  or  to  the  credulity  of  thofe  who  make  ufe  of 
them,  or  to  the  illufions  of  the  Devil,  or  to  the  hidden.pleafure 
of  God ,  fometimes  permitting  fuch  impoftures  to  deceive  our 
fenfes,  for  the  punilhing  of  the  over-great  curiofity  of  Men,  and 
chaftifing  of  the  wicked.  For  I  fee  not  what  power  of  a&ion 
there  is  in  a  number  even  or  odd,  a  barbarous  word  pronounc’d 

lowdly 
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lowdly  or  foftly,  and  in  a  certain  order ,  a  figure  fquare  or  tri¬ 
angular,  and  fuch  other  things,  which  being  onely  quantities 
Have  not  any  virtue,  power,  or  a&ion  5  for  thefe  belong  onely  to 
Qualities.  *  ,r>  % 

The  Fifth  faid,That  we  ought  not  to  do  as  the  vulgar  do,  who 
refer  almoft  every  thing  to  fupernatural  caufes.  If  they  behold 
a  Temped:,  or  Lightning  fall  down  upon  any  place,  they  cry 
the  Devil  is  broke  loofe.  As  for  effeds  which  are  attributed  to 
Occult  Properties,  'tis  Sorcery,  as  they  fay,  to  doubt  that  the 
fame  are  other  then  the  works  of  Sorcerers.  But  we  muft 
rather  imitate  true  Philofophers,  who  never  recurr  to  Occult 
Properties  but  where  reafons  fail  them  5  much  lefs  to  fuperna¬ 
tural  caufes,  fo  long  as  they  can  find  any  in  nature,  how  abftrufe 
foever  they  may  be.  Thofe  of  this  knot  orimpotence,  are  of  three 
forts.  Some  proceed  from  thewant  of  due  Temper,  as  from  too 
great  cold  or  heat,  either  of  the  whole  conftitution ,  or  of  the 
parts  ferving  to  generation.  For  a  good  Temperature  being 
requisite  to  this  adion,  which  is  the  moft  perfed  of  any  Animal, 
immoderate  heat  prejudices  the  fame  as  much  as  cold,  becaufe 
it  dries  the  Body,  and  inftead  of  producing  confirmes  the  Spirits. 
The  Second  Caufeisinthe  Mind  5  for  the  Body  is  of  it  felf  im¬ 
moveable,  unlefs  it  be  agitated  by  the  Soul  which  doth  the  fame 
office  to  it  that  a  Piper  doth  to  his  infirmaient,  which  fpeaks  not 
a  jot  if  he  blow  not  into  it.  Now  the  Phancy  may  be  earn’d 
away  elfewhere,  or  prepoffefs’d  with  fear,  or  fome  other  predo¬ 
minant  paffion  :  Whence,he  that  imagines  himfelf  impotent,  and 
becomes  fo  indeed  $  and  the  firft  fault  ferves  for  a  preparatory 
toJhe  fécond.  Hereupon  arifeth,  firft,  difpleafure,  then  defpi- 
fingof  the  Women,  and  fo  their  common  hatred  augments  the 
evil,  and  makes  it  laft,  till  the  conceit  which  produc’d  it  be  cur’d 
by  a  contrary  one.  So  Amafis  King  of  Egypt  being  unfatisfadory 
to  the  fair  Laodice  his  Wife,  was  reftor’d  in  Nature  by  facrifices 
offer’d  to  Venus.  And  he  of  whom  Galen  fpeaks,  having  his  whole 
Bodyrub’d  with  Oy  le  of  Sejamum^  in  which  the  gall  of  a  Crow 
had  been  boyl’d,  was  cur’d  of  his  impotence.  And  indeed  thofe 
untyersof  poynts  makeufeof  extravagant  and  uncouth  things, 
affording  the  Mind  more  ground  of  admiration  then  ratioci¬ 
nation  5  As  they  advife  the  Man  to  make  water  through  a  wed¬ 
ding  ring,  to  be  fmoak’d  with  the  burnt  Tooth  of  a  dead  Man, 
to  pals  over  the  threshold  of  a  door,  or  to  fleep  upon  a  pillow 
under  which  is  plac’d  a  quill  or  hazle  ftick  fill’d  with  quickfilver, 
and  fteep’d  with  new  wax,  to  eat  a  Bird  call’d  a  Wood-pecker, 
to  be  unwarryM  and  marry ’d  again  to  the  fame  Woman  ,  and 
other  fuch  trifles.  Now  every  thing  that  can  trouble  the  Phancy, 
can  alfo  bind  it  and  make  the  Man  impotent  $  as  every  thing  that 
can  content  and  redifie  it*  may  again  unbind  it>  there  being 
examples  of  many,  who  though  ignorant  of  this  wickednefs  have 
really  bound  it,  becaufe  tl®  Hufband  onely  faw  them  ufe  the 
fame  geftures  as  thofe  do  who  intend  it  5  as  alfo  of  others  who 
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without  any  (kill  have  unbound  it.  But  when  a  Man  is  rightly 

difposd  in  all  his  parts,  and  his  Imagination  not  perverted,  and 
•yet  he  finds  himfelf  impotent  $  then,  and  i«  no  other  cale,  may 
we  attribute  the  caufe  thereof  to  damnable  Sorceries;*  which, 
as  we  muft  not  alwayes  credit,  fo  neither  can  we  lometimes 

qUThe  Sixth  faid,  That  indeed  the  near  commerce  of  the  Mind 
with  the  Body  caufeth  that  the  one  communicates  its  paflions 
to  the  other.  The  Cholerick  is  eafte  to  be  difpleas’d  5  and  he 
who  is  froward  oftentimes  acquires  much  Choler  into  his 
temper.  Sadnefs  increafes  the  Melancholy  Humour ,  and  this 
again  caufeth  fadnefs.  The  Patients  good  opinion  of  his  Phy- 
fitian,  and  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  malady,  helps  to  cure  him  5  as 
the  fear  of  Death  oftentimes  brings  it,  and  the  apprehennon  of 
the  Peftilence  hath  produc'd  it.  And  in  this  cafe  the  indocmty 
and  the  obedience  of  this  Part  (which  feemes  a  Province  dii- 
ioyn  d  from  the  State  5  conftituted  by  the  three  principal  parts 
of  the  individual J)  is  lefs  to  be  wonder’d  at  then  the  repugnance 
of  his  other  members  5  inafmuch  as  this  concerns 
fpecies  and  deny  es  its  ufe  to  Man  during  one  part  of  his  Lite, 
namely,  from  his  birth  to  his  puberty,  and  ordinarily  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  old  age.  But  Fear  hath  oftentimes  ty  d  the 
Tongues  of  the  ableftMen  at  fuch  times  as  they  have  had  molt 
need  of  them.  Yet  this  reafon  holds  onely  in  fuch  as  are  afraid 
of  the  tying  of  the  point  5  and  many  are  found  impotent  who 
diftruft  nothing  lefs  5  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  faid,  is,  that 
perhaps  fome  other  paffions  fupply  its  room. 

T  T  Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid,  There  is  but  one  goodnefs 

mid  is, be  abfolutely  fitch,  namely,  God  All  other  things  are  term'd 
netted  Vice,  good  by  the  participation  and  refpeft  which  they  have  to  the  di¬ 
vine  goodnefs,  or  by  the  companion  made  of  one  with  another, 
and  according  to  the  different  eftates  and  profeffions  of  Men. 
Thus,  amongft  Divines,  he  is  call'd  a  good  Man  who  hath  moft 
Piety  ;  amongft  Merchants,  he  who  hath  moft  credit.  But  when 
a  Captain  bids  his  Souldiers  behave  themfclves  like  gens  de  bien, 
good  Men,  his  meaning  is,  that  they  defeat  the  Enemy,  and  not 
live  ground.  Even  the  loweft  rank  of  aftions  have  their  land 
of  good  nefs.  So  we  call  him  a  good  Man  who  leaves  his  W  ife 
to  do  all.  Since  therefore  Evil  or  Vice  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
privation  of  goodnels  and  Virtue, the  reafon  of  either  is  the  fame, 
and  the  word  Great,  in  the  queftion,  fhews  that  tis  onely  com- 
parifon  intended  in  it  ;  nothing  being  great  but  in  companion  of 
fomethinp  lels.  Wherefore  this  queftion  ought  to  be  relolv  d  le- 
verally  in  each  profeffion,  and  according  to  the  different  eftate 
of  perfons.  Thus  taking  the  word  Vice  lagely  for  Evil0  the 
greateft  in  Divinity  is  Atheifme  v  and  the  next,  Hereue ,  the 
firft  rendring  a  Man  a  bead,  the’Hcond  making  him  lhake  on 
the  yoke  of  the  Church,  The  greateft  Vice  of  a  Srates-man  is 
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Imprudence  j  of  a  Souldier ,  Cowardice  ;  of  a  Friend  , 
Treachery  5  ofaPhyfitian,  playing  the  Mountebank  or  Cheat  3 
of  a  Lawyer  or  Procurator,  Prevarication ,  and  when  he  fells 
theCaufe  of  his  Country  3  of  a  Judge,  Injuftice  5  of  a  Mer¬ 
chant,  falfe  Weights  andMeafures  3  of  a  Notary,  Falfification 
or  Forgery  3  of  a  Labourer,  purloining  the  Seed  3  of  a  Father, 
forgetfulnefs  of  his  Family  3  of  a  Wife,  Adultery  3  of  a  Child, 
Difobedience  3  of  a  Servant,  Domeftick  Thieft.  . 

The  Second  faid,That  the  different  inclination  and  judgement 
of  Nations  is  folely  of  confederation  herein.  ’Twas  no  Vice 
at  Sparta  to  be  a  fubtle  Thief,nor  at  prefent  among  thofe  roamers 
who  take  upon  them  the  name  o£  Egyptians  3  butamongft  peo¬ 
ple  of  Honour,  ’tis  one  of  the  moft  ignominious.  And  as 
for  Drunkennefs,  the  Northern  Nations  and  we  do  not  agree 
about  it.  Yet  if  Vices  be  confider’d  in  general,  fome  one  may 
be  ailign’d  greater  then  all  the  reft  in  Humane  Society.  F01*  of 
corporeal  things  which  we  call  great,  there  are  fome  which  are 
fo  onely  in  companions  of  individual  of  the  fame  fpecies  3  fo 
the  fame  fize  which  denominates  a  Dog  great,  denominates  a 
Horfofmall.  But  fome  are  greater  then  all  others,  namely,  the 
higheft  of  the  Heavens.  So  likewife  there  are  fome  Vices  greater, 
and  fome  lefs,  compar’d  one  with  another  3  as  Theft  with  Sacri- 
ledge.  But  there  is  ^lfo  fome  one  greater  then  all  others,  which 
I  conceive  to  be  Pride,  not  onely  in  comparifon  of  Humility, 
its  contrary,  the  foundation  of  all  Chriftian  and  Moral  Virtues, 
but  alfo  becaufo  all  Vices  take  J-heir  original  from  it.  ’Tis  that 
which  caus’d  the  fall  of  Ariged»  and  the  firft  Man,  which  hath 
caus’d  and  continu’d  all  the  mifchiefs  which  befall  us.  Yea,  ’tis 
not  onely  thegreateft,  but  alfo  the  moft  odious.  As  is  prov’d, 
in  that  if  you  fee  a  Prodigal,  a  Mifer,  a  debauch’d  perfoh,  a 
Thief,  or  a  very  Murtherer  pafs  by,  you  are  not  mov’d  to  fo 
much  hatred  againft  them,  as  againft  fome  proud  fool  3  who 
beholding  others  difdainfully,  knows  not  in  what  pofture  to  put 
himfelf. 

Of  thofo  which  fpoke  afterwards  ,  One  faid  thht  he  di- 
ftinguifh’d  Vice  from  Sin,  and  Malice,  or  Enormity.  The  flrft 
being  an  habitude  to  evil,  the  fécond  the  aft  thereof,  and  the 
third  the  deformity  which  follows  them  both.  Another  held 
Atheifme  to  be  the  greateft  Vice.  Others  faid,  it  was  the  fin 
againft  Nature.  Oneaffign’dPhilautie,  or  the  inordinate  love 
of  ones  felf,  as  being  the  impulfive  caufe  of  all  other  Vices, 
to  Ingratitude,Covetoufnefs  and  Idlenefs  3  each  maintaining  the 
fame  to  be  the  root  of  all  other  evils.  Injuftice  was  alfo  inftanc’d 
to  comprehend  all  Vices,  as  Juftice  contains  in  it  felf  all  Virtues. 
For  he  who  is  proud,  covetous,  prodigal,  or  a  Murtherer,would 
not  befo  if  he  were  not  unjuft,whilft  he  attributes  more  to  him¬ 
felf,  and  lefs  to  others,  then  is  due.  And  for  conclufion  it  was 
faid.  That  as  of  the  difeafes  of  the  Body,  thofe  are  term’d  the 
greateft  which  invade  the  moft  noble  part,  or  have  the  moft 
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dangerous  fy  mptomes  ^  (as  the  prick  of  a  pin  in  the  heart  is  more 
mortal  then  the  catting  off  of  an  arm,  and  the  famepun&ure  is 
more  perilious  when  Convulfions  thereupon  befall  the  whole  bo- 
ily5  then  a  wound  with  a  fwordin  fome  fiefoy  part  without  any 
Occidents  5  )  fo  Ignorance  and  Imprudence  are  the  greateft  vices, 
becaiife  they  pollefs  the  moft  noble  F  acuity  of  man,  the  Under- 
Handing,  and  produce  all  the  reft. 

At  thé  hour  of  Inventions,  a  Proposition  was  reported  to 
draw  Smith’s-coal  out  of  the  lands  of  this  Kingdom,  and  in  fo 
doing  to  cut  channels  for  the  draining  of  Marlhes,  and  making 
rivers  Navigable,  in  order  to  the  conveniency  of  transportation, 
facilitation  of  commerce,  feeding  of  Cattel,  and  prefervation 
of  Forfeits.  This  Invention,  befides  the  advantage  it  will  bring 
to  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  in  reference,  to  their  domeftick 
fuel,  is  of  much  benefit  for  the  making  of  Brick,  Tile  and  Lime  $ 
as  much  of  which  may  be  made  thereby  in  three  days  as  is  made 
in  eight  or  nine  with  wood,  which  is  the  ordinary  falhion.  It 
\yill  be  a  matter  of  great  Saving  to  the  whole  Kingdom,  efpeci- 
ally  to  the  abovefaid  Artifts,  who  are  here  in  great  number, 
and  are  forc’d  to  buy ;  fuch  Coal  from  England  at  dear  rates. 
The  Propofer  offer’d  to  continue  the  experience  which  he 
had  made  thereof,  at  his  own  charges,  for  fatisfa&ion  of  the 
curious.  ;  '  5 
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I.  Of  the  Cabala.  I  I.  Whether  the  truth  ought 

always  to  be  fftokgn. 

THat  which  hath  hapned  to  many  other  words,  as  Tyrant 
and  Magician ,  which  at  their  firft  inftitution  were  taken 
ina  good  fenfe*,  but  have  abufively  degenerated  into  odious  lig¬ 
nifications,  is  found  likewife  in  the  word  Cabala ,  which  (ac¬ 
cording  to  its  genuine  importance)  fignifies  nothing  elfe  but 
Tradition,  and  comes  from  the  Verb  Cabal ,  denoting  with  the 
Hebrews  to  give  or  receive.  ’Tis  a  myftical  dofetrine  concerning 
Cod  and  the  creatures,  which  the  Jews  receiv’d  by  tradition 
from  Father  to  Son.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  them,  it  Began  in 
Adatn ,  who  had  a  perfect  knowledge  not  only  of  the  whole  na¬ 
ture  and  property  of  things  corporeal  }  but  alfo  of  the  Divine 
nature,  of  the  myfteries  of  Religion,  and  of  the  redemption  of 
mankind  ,  which  his  Angel  Raziel  allur’d  him  was  to  come 
to  pafs  by  means  of  a  juft  man  whole  name  Ihould  confift 
of  four  letters  [which  is  the  caufe,  fay  they,  that  moft  part  of 
the  Hebrew  names  are  of  four  letters  in  their  language,  wherein 

the  vowels  are  no  letters)  Adatn  taught  thefe  myfteries  to  his 

children  5 
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children  ô  they  to  their  fucceffors  until  Abraham  and  the  Patri¬ 
archs.  But,  they  fay,  Mofes  learn’dit  anew  from  the  mouth  of 
God  during  the  forty  days  that  he  was  in  the  Mount,  where  he 
receiv’dr  two  Laws,  one  written  with  the  hand  of  God,  com¬ 
priz’d  in  the  two  Tables  of  (lone  3  the  other  not  written  and 
more  myfterious  :  the  former  for  all  in  general,  the  latter  for 
the  learned  and  skill’d  in  myfteriesof  Religion  :  which  is  that 
which  Mofes  taught  the  feventy  Elders  of  the  People,  chofen  by 
hirhfelf  according  to  the  counfel  of  Jethro  his  Father-in-laW  5 
and  they  transfert  the  fame  to  the  Prophets,  Doftors  of  the 
Law,  Scribes,  Pharifees,  Rabbines,  and  Cabalifts. 

The  Second  faid,  That  in  order  to  judge  of  the  Cabala,  tis 
requifite  to  know  what  the  Philofophy  of  the  Jews  was  5  as  the 
Stoicks  ,  Peripateticks ,  Pyrrhonians,  and  other  Philofophefs, 
had  their  peculiar  Sefts.  Tis  divided  commonly  into  that  of 
things,  and  thatof  words  ornâmes.  The  firft  is  call’d  by  the 
Rabbines  Berefchit ,  the  fécond  Mercana .  That  which  treats  of 
things,  by  the  Cabalifts  call’d  Sephiroch,  that  is  to  fay,  numbers 
or  knowledges  (for  with  them,  to  number  and  to  know  are  al- 
ttioft  fynonymous)  is  either  Philofophical  or  Theological.  The 
Philofophical  comprehends  their  Logick,  Phyficks,  Metaphy-  * 
licks, and  Aftronomy.In  Logick  they  treat  of  the  ten  leffer  SephR 
roth  3  which  are  fo  many  fteps  or  degrees  for  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  things  ,  by  means  of  Senfe,  Knowledge,  or 
Faith  $  and  they  are  divided  into  three  Regions.  In  the  lowed, 
which  is  made  by  the  fenfe,  are(i)  theObjeft,  (2)  th z  Medium 
or  Diaphamm.  (3)  the  External lenfe.  Inthe  fécond  and  mid¬ 
dle  region  are,  (4)  the  Internal  or  common  Senfe,  (5) the  Imagi¬ 
nation  or  Phancie,  (6)  the  Eftimative  Faculty  or  inferior  Judge¬ 
ment.  In  the  third  and  fupream  (7)  the  Superior  and  Humane 
Judgement.  (8)Reafon.  (9)  The  Intellect*  (io)  and  laftly, 
the  Underftanding  or  Mens  3  which  performs  the  fame  office  to 
the  Soul  that  the  Eye  doth  to  the  Body  whom  it  enlightens. 

For  example ,  when  I  hear  a  Cannon  difeharg’d ,  the  found 
comes  to  my  ears  by  the  medium  of  the  air,  then  the  Common 
Senfe  receiving  this  fpecies  of  the  found  tranlmits  the  fame  to  the 
Imagination,  and  the  Eftimative  Faculty  judges  thereof  Amply, 
as  beads  would  do  3  afterwards  the  Judgement  apprehends  the 
effence  of  the  found,  Reafon  fearches  the  caufes  thereof,  and 
the  Intelleft  confiders  them  3  butladly,  the  Underftanding  or 
Mens ,  calTd  by  the  Cafialifts  Ceter ,  that  is,  a  Crown  (by  way 
of  excellence)  receiving  light  from  on  high  irradiates  the  Intel- 
left,'  and  this  all  the  other  Faculties.  And  thefe  are  the  degrees 
of  Cabalidical  knowledge.  In  the  other  parts  of  their  Philo- 
fophy  they  treat  of  the  fifty  gates  of  light.  Whereof  the  1.  is 
the  Divine  Eflence,  the  Symbol  of  which  is  the  Tetragram- 
maton  and  ineffable  name  of  God  5  1  he  2.  gate  is  the  Arche¬ 
typal  World  3  the  knowledge  of  which  two  gates,  they  fay,  was 

hid  even  to  Mofes .  The  3*  is  the  Earth  3  4*  Matter  3  5*  ^ a * 
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urn  or  Privation  5  6.  The  Abyffe  3  7.  The  Fire  5  8.  The  Air  5 
9. The  Water,  io.TheLight,  n.TheDay*  12.  Accidents  5  . 

'13.  The  Night  j  14.  The  Evening,  15.  The  Morning.  Aqd 
after  many  other  things  they  conftitute  Man  for  the  50th  gate. 

To  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  thefe  50  gates,  they  have  in¬ 
vented  32  Flambeaux  or  Torches  to  guide  them  into  the  fecrets 
contained  therein,  which  they  call  the  paths  of  Wifdom,  name¬ 
ly  the  Intelligence  miraculous  or  occult,  Intelligence  fan&ify- 
ing5  refplendent ,  pure,  dilpofitive,  eternal,  corporeal, 

The  Theological  Cabala  treats  of  God  and  Angels.  Of  God, 
by  expounding  the  names  of  12  and  42  letters,  yea  they  attri¬ 
bute  leven  hundred  feveral  ones  to  him  >  and  particularly  the 
ten  Divine  Attributes,  which  they  term  the  grand  Sephiroth, 
namely.  Infinity,  Wifdom,  Intelligence ,  Clemency  or  Good- 
nefs.  Severity,  Ornament,  Triumph,  Confeffion  of  praife,  Fcun- 
*  dation  and  Royalty ,  whereby  God  governs  all  things  by 

weight,  number,  and  meafure.  Of  Angels,  namely  of  the  32 
abovefaid  Intelligences,  call’d  by  them  the  paths  of  wifdom  (for 
they  make  them  fo  many  Angels)  and  of  feventy  two  other  An¬ 
gels  >  the  names  they  compofe  of  the  19,  20,  and  21.  Verfes  of 
the  14.  Chapter  of  Exodus ,  in  each  of  which  there  being  72 
letters,  they  form  the  name  of  the  firft  Angel  out  of  the  three 
firft  letters  of  each  Verfe  3  the  name  of  the  fécond,  out  of  the 
three  fécond  letters  of  the  fame  Verfes  3  and  fo  the  reft,  adding 
at  the  end  of  every  word  the  names  of  God,  Jah  or  E/,  the  for¬ 
mer  whereof  denotes  God  as  he  exifts,  and  the  latter  lignifies 
Mighty  or  Strong  God.  The  Cabala  which  treats  of  words  and 
names  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  pra&icte  of  Grammar,  Arithmetick 
and  Geometry.  ,  They  divide  it  into  three  kinds.  The  firft 
whereof  is  called  Nofarickfin^  when  of  lèverai  firft  or  laft  letters 
of  fome  word  is  fram’d  a  lingle  one  3  as  in  our  Acrofticks.  The 
fécond,  Gematrie ,  when  the  letters  of  one  name  anfwer  to  the 
letters  of  another  by  Arithmetical  proportion  3  (the  Hebrews 
as  well  as  the  Greeks  making  ufe  of  their  letters  to  number 
withall.)  Whence  fome  Moderns  have  affirm’d  that  Chriftiani- 
ty  will  laft  feven  thoufand  years,  becaufe  the  letters  of  mkimoI 
are  of  the  fame  value  in  number  with  thofe  of  The 

third  is  call’d  Themnrath ,  which  is  a  tranfpofition  of  letters, 
like  that  of  our  Anagrams,  the  moft  common  way  of  which  is 
to  change  the  laft  letter  of  the  Alphabet  into  the  firft  3  and  on 
the  contrary  3  to  which  kind  are  referr’d  the  words  and  verfes 
which  are  read  backwards,  luch  as  this  : 

•  *  ■  "•  ;■  r  :  >  ,r.v/  '  '  '  i  '  r  .  ; *  ’Fy  r*  •  8? 

opus 

l 

/.  Deus  elati  mutatum  It  ale  Jnedi . 

fit» 

Thus, 
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Thus,  they  prove  by  the  firft  word  of  Genefes ,  which  is  Beref- 
chit  that  the  world  was  created  in  Autumn,  becaufe  in  this 
word  is  found  that  of  Bethifri ,  which  fignifies  Autumn  :<  And 
that  the  Law  ought  be  kept  in  the  heart,  becaufe  the  firft  letter 
of  the  Law  is  Beth ,  and  the  laft  Lamed ,  which  two  letters  being 
put  together,  and  read  after  their  mode,  which  is  backwards, 
make  Leb ,  which  fignifies  the  heart, 

'pbe  Third  laid.  If  the  word  Cabala  be  taken  for  a  tradition, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  made  their  facriftces 
and  prayers  according  to  the  inftruftion  which  they  had  from 

Father  to  Son  concerning  the  fame ,  it  deferves  to  be  efteem’d 

for  its  antiquity,  although  it  be  abolifh  d.  And  the  more  in 
regard  of  the  Hieroglyphical  and  myfterious  names  of  God  and 
Angels  which  it  contains  5  and  whereof  whofoever  fhould  have 
a  perfect  and  intire  knowledge  would  find  nothing  impoflible. 
*Twas  by  this  means,  fay  they,  that  Mofes  divided  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  did  fo  many  other  miracles,  becaufe  he  had 
written  at  the  end  of  his  Rod  the  name  of  Jehovah.  For  ft  it 
be  true  that  black  Magick  can  do  wonders  by  the  help  of  malig¬ 
nant  fpirits,  why  not  the  Cabala^  with  more  reafon,  by  means  or 
the  names  of  God,  and  the  Angels  of  light,  with  whom  the  Caba- 
lifts  render  themfelves  friends  andfamilias?  Our  Lord  feemsto 
confirm  the  fame,  when  he  commands  his  Apoftles  to  make  ule 
of  his  name  for  calling  Devils  out  of  the  poflefied,  and  to  heal 
difeafes,as  they  did,  and  the  Church  hath  done,  after  them, to  this 
day.  The  vidory  of  Judas  Maccabœvs  againft  the  enemies  of 
his  Religion,  hapning  by  means  of  a  fign  of  four  letters  >  that 
of  Antiochus  over  the  Galatæ ,  by  a  Pentagone?  that  ot  Con- 
ftantine  the  great,  by  the  fign  of  the  Crofs  *  and  the  where¬ 
with  the  Scripture  arms  the  foreheads  of  the  faithful,  demon- 
ft  rate  that  figures  are  not  wholly  inefficacious.  The  Critical 
days  of  Difeafes,  and  the  practice  of  Phyfitians,  who  admimfter 
their  Pills  in  odd  number,  which  the  Pythagoreans  call  the  mai- 
culine  number,  fhew  likewife  that  all  kind  of  vertue  cannot  be 
deny’d  to  number,  and  confequently  that  the  Cabala  is  not  to  be 
blam'd  for  making  account  of  numbers,  names  and  figures,  the 
knowledge  whereof  would  undoubtedly  be  moft  excellent  did 
it  not  furpafs  the  reach  of  humane  capacity,  which  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  the  connexion  which  there  is  between  the  name  and  the 
thing  which  it  denotes,  the  number  and  the  thing  numbred,  and 
figure  and  the  thing  figured.  For  fince  the  external  fi gure  ot  a 
man  or  other  animal  gives  me  to  know  his  fubftance  which  1  lee 
not,  andthefpecies  of  this  figure  entring  into  my  fentes  lufftpes 
to  make  me  conceive  the  thing  without  its  ftirring  out  of  its 
place;  why  {ball  not  the  names,  and  particularly  thofe  imposd 
on  things  by  our  firft  Parent  in  the  Hebrew  language,  have  as 
neceflàry  a  lignification  and  connexion  with  things  as  the  other 
accidents  which  are  the  objects  of  our  fentes  ?  And  why  foall 
we  not  believe  the  fame  of  the  letters  which  reprefent  thole 

names  in  the  lame  language  ?  * 
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The  Fourth  faid,  That  the  Cabala  was  either  Allegorical  or 
Literal.  The  former  was  more  conjectural  5  but  if  there  be 
any  vertue  in  characters  which  fignifie  nothing,  with  morerea- 
fon  the  words,  fÿllables  and  letters,  which  are  the  vifible  names 
of  things,  (hall  not  be  without.  This  gave  ground  to  the  Caba- 
lifts  to  confider  in  letters  not  only  their  number  and  Arithmeti¬ 
cal!  value  5  but  alfo  their  order,  proportion,  harmony,  magni¬ 
tudes  and  Geometrical  figures ,  obferving  whether  they  be 
ftraight,  crooked  or  tortuous,  clofed  or  not  5  thus  in  one  paflage 
where  the  Meffiah  is  fpoken  of,  fome  have  concluded  from  a 
Mem  which  is  found  clofed  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  contrary  to 
cuftom,  that  this  Meffiah  ffiould  come  out  of  the  doled  womb 
of  a  Virgin,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  ordinary  birth  of  men. 
Thus,  Rabbi  Haccadofeh0  in  the  firft  letters  of  thefe  three  Hebrew 
words  of  Genefis  49.  v.  1  c.*jebo  Scilo  Velo ,  found  thole  where¬ 
with  the  Hebrews  write  the  name  of  our  Saviour,  namely  J  S  V . 

The  Fifth  laid,  That  we  ought  to  govern  our  lëlves  in  the 
reading  of  the  Cabalifts,  as  Bees  do,  who  gather  only  the  good 
and  leave  the  bad,  which  is  more  plentiful  $  and  above  all  avoid 
the  lofs  of  time  which  is  employ’d  in  turning  over  the  tedious 
volumns  of  the  Thalmudifts,  which  are  either  fo  unpleafant,  or 
their  fence  fo  much  unknown  to  us  through  the  envy  which  they 
bore  to  their  fuccellbrs,  that  we  may  with  more  realon  tear 
their  Books  in  pieces  then  a  Father  did  the  Satyrs  of  Perfeus , 
faying  that  fince  he  would  not  be  underftood  by  the  furface  and 
out-fid e,  like  other  Writers,  he  would  look  within,  whether  he 
were  more  intelligible. 

î  Ï.  Upon  the  fécond  Point  it  was  faid  $  Truth  and  Juftice  being 
Whether  reciprocal,  and  the  former,  according  to  Arifiotle ,  a  moral  Duty, 

‘veTs  ' to  ht~  ^  muc^  ^mPorts  *he  intereft  of  Government  that  it  be  oblerv’d 
Boiser!.0  *  anc*  kept  inviplably5  not  only  in  contrats  and  publick  aftions, 
but  alfo  in  private  dilcourles  5  and  ’tis  a  kind  of  facriledge  to  go 
about  to  hide  it.  Moreover,  'tis  one  of  the  greateft  affronts 
that  can  be  put  upon  a  man  of  honour,to  give  him  the  lye.  For  as 
*tis  the  property  of  an  ingenuous  man  to  avow  the  Truth  freely, 
and  not  to  dilïèmble  5  fo  Lying  is  the  fign  and  confequent  of  a 
lervile  fpirit.  Hence  the  Perfians  were  not  contented  to  caufe 
the  children  of  their  Kings  to  be  inftruCfed  above  all  things,  al¬ 
ways  to  (peak  the  truth  5  but  they  ereCted  Temples  and  Altars 
'  to  this  Vertue  as  to  a  Deity,  and  ador’d  it  under  the  name  of 
Oromagdes ,  which  fignifies  the  God  of  Truth.  And  therefore 
’ti^  my  judgement  that  truth  ought  always  to  be  fpoken  although 
it  be  to  one*s  own  damage. 

The  Second  faid,  If  it  be  neceffary  always  to  fpeak  truth, 
and  that  it  be  the  conformity  of  our  words  with  our  thoughts, 
mine  is,  that  it  is  not  always  to  be  fpoken.  [This  Nature 
teaches  us ,  whileftjfhe  difcovers  to  us  only  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  but  hath  hid  all  the  treafures  of  it,  as  all  the  parts  of 
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man,  efpecially  the  more  noble  are  conceal’d  under  the  fkin. 
That  which  vilifies  myfteries  is  the  publishing  of  them,  call’d 
Prophanation.  That  which  hinders  the  effed  of  State-Coun- 
fels,  whereof  fecrecy  is  the  foul,  is  the  letting  of  them  be  dif- 
cover’d,  which  is  Treafon.  That  which  takes  away  the  credit 
from  all  arts  and  profeffions,  is  the  rendring  them  common. 
And  Phyfick  (amangft  others)  knows  the  advantage  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  whilft  the  welfare  of  the  Patient  many  times  depends 
upon  his  ignorance.  Would  you  fee  what  difference  there  is 
between  a  wife  man  and  a  fool,  a  Civil  Man  and  a  Clown  }  it 
do's  not  confift  in  knowledge  5  for  they  oftentimes  have  the 
fame  thoughts  and  inclinations  5  but  the  Fool  fpeaksall  that  he 
thinks,  the  Wife  man  doth  not  as  the  Clown  will  declare  by 
Geflure  and  (if  he  can)  do  every  thing  that  comes  into  his  phan- 
cie,  but  the  better  bred  man  ufes  reftraint  upon  himfelf.  The 
Comœdian  therefore  wanted  not  reafon,  to  fay  that  Truth  be¬ 
gets  Hatred  i  and  the  Scripture  teaches  us  that  God  built  houfes 
for  the  wife  Egyptian  women  who  ly.’d  to  Pharaoh ,  when  they 
were  commanded  to  murther  the  Hebrew  children  at  the  birth, 
but  obey'd  not.  For  though  fbme  hold  that  God  pardon’d 
them  the  lye  in  regard  of  the  good  office  which  they  render’d 
to  his  Church,  and  that  ’twas  for  this  good,  office  that  God 
dealt  well  with  them  $  yet,  leaving  this  fubtilety  to  the  School¬ 
men  ,  ’tis  evident  that  their  diffimulation  was  approv’d  in 

this  cafe.  1 

The  Third  faid.  There’s  great  difference  between  Lying  and 
not  fpeaking  all  the  truth  which  is  expeded  from  us  5  the  for¬ 
mer  being  vicious,  the  other  not  5  whence  S.  Athanafius  being 
afk’d  by  the  Arrians  who  purfu’d  him,  whether  he  had  feen 
AthanafiuS)  told  them  that  he  went  that  way  a  little  while  fince, 
but  did  not  tell  them  that  himfelf  was  the  perfon.  And  S.F  rancis 
being  alk’d  whether  he  did  not  fee  a  robber  pafs  by,  {hew  d  his 
fleeve,  and  faid,  thathedid  not  pafs  that  way. 

The  Fourth  faid.  As  only  weak  and  diftemper’d  eyes  are  una¬ 
ble  to  bear  the  light  of  the  Sun,  fonone  but  weak  and  fickly 
minds  cannot  fuffer  the  luff  re  of  truth.  All  men  are  oblig’d  to 
fpeak  it,  but  particularly  that  which  is  didated  from  Gods 
mouth  ?  and  we  ought  rather  to  choofe  Martyrdom  then  re¬ 
nounce  the  belief  of  it.  Lefs  ought  they  to  conceal  it  who  are 
bound  to  it  by  their  condition ,  as  Preachers  and  Witneifes  5 
provided  they  have  regard  to  place,  time,  and  perfons.  ^  With¬ 
out  which  circumftances  ’tis  as  inacceptable  and  ablur’d  as  to 
carry  a  Queen  to  an  Ale-houfe.  Yet  in  two  cafes  particularly 
the  telling  of  truth  may  be  difpens’d  with,  I.  when  the  ialety 
of  the  Prince  or  good  of  the  State  is  concern’d,  for  which,  Plato 
in  his  Commonwealth  faith,  it  is  lawful  to  lye  fometimes }  and 
the  Angel  Raphael  told  Tobias  that  ’tis  good  to  hide  the  fecrets 
of  Kings.  1 1.  When  our  own  life  is  concern’d,  or  that  of  our 
Father  *  Mother,  and  Kindred,  againft  whom,  although  we 
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certainly  know  them  guilty  of  a  Crime,  we  are  not  oblig’d  to 
declare  it  y  provided, nevertheless,  that  it  be  with  the  refpeft  due 
to  the  Magiftrate,  and  that  we  beware  offpeakinglyes  vvhilft  we 
intend  onely  to  decline  difeo very  of  the  Truth.  Tisthe  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Civilians,  and amongft others,  of  Vanlut,  ml.y.  ff. 
de  Tefi. that  a  Father  cannot  be  conftrain’d  to  bear  witnefs  againft 
his  Son  ,  nor  a  Son  againft  his  Father,  except  in  the  cafe  of  High 

Treafon. 

The  Fifth  faid,Thatthefe  three  things  muft  not  be  confound¬ 
ed,  To  lye,  T  o  fpeak  or  tell  a  lye  ,  and  to  do  or  aft  one.  To 
lye  is  to  go  againft  our  own  meaning  j  as  when  I  know  a  thing, 
and  not  onely  conceal  it,  but  fpeak  the  contrary.  This  a&ion, 
according  to  fome,  is  alwayes  evil,  inafmuch  (Tay  they^as’tis 
never  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it.  According 
to  others,  Vis  qualified  according  to  the  diverfity  of  its  enti  For 
he  who  tells  a  lye  to  fave  a  Travellers  life  who  is  purlu’d  by 
Thieves,  feemes  to  do  better  then  if  he  expos’d  him  to  their 
Cruelty  by  his  difeovery.  The  Phylitian  who  diflembles  to 
his  Patient  the  danger  of  his  difeafe,  and  thinks  it  enough  to 
acquaint  his  domefticks  therewith,  do’s  better  then  if  he  caft  him 
;into  defpair  by  a  down-right  difmal  prognoftication  5  and  when 
hechears  him  up  in  fitting  time  and  place  "by  fome  pleafant 
made  Story,  what  he  fpeaks  can  fcarce  be  reckon’d  amongft  idle 
words.  But  he  who  lyes  for  his  Profit,  as  moft  Tradef-men  do, 
fins  proportionably  to  the  deceit  which  he  thereby  caufes  5 
but  he  is  moft  culpable  who  lyes  to  the  Magiftrate.  One  may 
tell  or  fpeak  a  lye  without  lying,  namely,  when  one  fpeaks  a 
falfe  thing  conceiving  it  to  be  true.  To  do  or  fpeak  a  lye,  is  to 
lead  a  life  contrary  to  ones  profeflion  5  as  he  who  preaches  well 
and  lives  ill.  Whence  I  conclude,  that  many  precautions,  are 
requifite  to  lye  without  committing  an  offence,  that  a  lye  is  to 
be  fpoken  as  little  as  poffible,  and  never  to  be  done  or  a&ed 
at  all. 


Î. 

Of  the  Fits 
of  Agues. 


CONFERENCE  XXXVIII. 

I.  Of  the  Period,  called  F  its  of  Fevers. 

II.  Of  Friendfljip. 

A  Fever  is  a  Heat  contrary  to  Nature  kindled  in  the  Heart, 
and  from  thence  fent  by  the  Arteries  and  Veins  into  the 
whole  Body ,  with  a  manifeft  læfion  or  difturbance  of  the 
a&ion.  It  is  fo  infeparable  from  the  Heart  in  cafe  of  any  injury, 
that  being  we  cannot  dye  without  the  Heart  be  mif-affe&ed  y 
therefore  many  have  thought  that  we  cannot  dye  without  a  Fe¬ 
ver, though  ’twere  of  a  violent  death.And  for  that  there  are  three 

fubje&s 
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fubje&s  which  receive  this  Heat,  viz.  th  e F  arts,  the  Humour  s, 
and  the  Spirits  >  thence  arifeth  the  diftindion  of  Fevers  into 
three  kinds,  the  He$ick.i  the  Humoral ,  and  the  Ephemera,  or 
One-day  Fever.  The  firft  is  in  the  folid  parts,  and  is  call’d 
He&ick^oi  Habitual,  becaufe  it  refides  in  the  whole  habit  of  the 
Body,  and  is  of  very  long  continuance,  yea,  ordinarily  lafts  till 
Death.  The  fécond,  call’d  Humoral ,  is,  when  the  Humours 
are  enflam’d,  either  through  a  bare  excefs  of  Heat  without  other- 
alteration  in  their  fubftance,  or  with  corruption  and  putrefa&i- 
on,  which  happens  moft  frequently.  The  third  kind  is  when 
Opely  the  Spirits  are  enflam’d,  and  ’tis  call’d  Ephemera,  becaufe 
it  continues  but  one  day  5  unlefs  the  Humours  too  become  of 
the  party,  as  it  falls  out  ufually  5  and  it  admits  of  three  differ¬ 
ences,  according  to  the  three  forts  of  Spirits,  Animal,  Vital,  and 
Natural.  The  Humoral  Fever  is  either  Simple  or  Compounded . 
The  Simple  is  either  Continual  or  Intermitting .  The  Continua! 
is  caus’d  when  the  putrefa&ion  of  the  poffeffes  the’great 
Veffels,  or  feme  noble  Part.  The  Intermitting,  produc’d  by 
the  three  other  Humours  putrefying  out  of  the  Veins,  is  either 
Quotidian ,  which  is  produc’d  by  Phlegme  3  or  Tertian ,  by 
Cholera  or  Quartane,  by  Melancholy.  The  Compounded  (or 
complex)  Humoral  Fever  is  caus’d  by  the  mixture  of  thofe 
Humours,  which  thencaufe  a  double  Quotidian,  double  Ter» 
tian,  and  double  Quartane,  yea,  fbmetimes,  but  Very  rarely,  a 
Quintane,  and  others  of  longer  interval  5  which  may  be  attri- 
b.uted  to  all  the  different  from  which  Fevers  arife.  The  Efficient , 
caufes  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  ftrength-of  Nature,  and  every  one’s 
particular  Temper  5  as  he  who  is  more  robuft,  and  upon  whom 
the  difeafe  is  more  violent,  will  have  longer  Fits,  (the  Fight 
of  Nature  with  the  Malady  being  moreftoutly  maintain’d  by 
the  parties)  and  confequently  fhorter  intervals ,  becaufe  that 
which  increafes  to  the  one  decreafes  to  the  other.  The  Choie- 
rick  will  have  longer  Fits  of  a  Tertian  Fever,  and  fhorter  of  a 
Quotidiane.  The  Material  Czufe  contributes  very  much  here¬ 
in,  being  that  which  fupplies  Ammunition  to  this  inteftine  War, 
which  is  continu’d  or  difcontinu’d  according  to  the  proportion 
and  quantity  of  the  Matter.  'Tis  more  eafieto  name  the  Formal 
Caufe  then  to  underlfand  it.  But  as  for  the  Final,  tis  certain  that 
Nature  makes  the  intervals  of  Fevers  purpofely  to  rally  and  re¬ 
cruit  her  ftr'ength  5  as  truces  and  cefïations  of  Armes  ufe  to  be 
made  when  the  Country  is  almoft  fpent,  or  the  Souldiers  too 
much  harrafs’d  and  out  of  heart. 

The  Second  faid.  That  the  Periods  of  Fevers  have  been  mat¬ 
ter  of  torture  to  the  beft  wits,  who  could  not  without  admira¬ 
tion  confider,  how,  (e.g.  )  one  fick  of  a  Quartan,  and  appearing 
to  day  at  the  point  of  Death,  fhould  neverthelefs  for  two 
days  together  perform  all  his  a&ions  perfedly^and  then  upon  the 
fourth,  many  times  too  at  the  fame  hour  (in  more  contumacious 
Fevers)  become  in  the  like  pitiful  condition  again.  Now  the 
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Caufe  hereof  is  eommoly  attributed  to  the  time  which  is  re¬ 
quir'd  for  producing  the  matter  of  the  Fever,  and  confirming  it. 
They  hold  that  it  is  fo  long  in  confirming  as  the  Fitlafts,  the 
the  end  whereof  is  the  Crifis  >  like  as  the  ancient  water-clocks 
of  the  Romans  did  not  fignifie  nor  ftrike  the  hour  till  the  veffel 
was  full.  Some  have  imputed  the  caufe  to  the  motion  of  the 
Humour,  and  believ’d  that  as  the  humid  mafs  of  the  Sea  hath 
its  flux,  reflux,  and  interval,  fo  have  the  Humours  of  our  Bodies, 
when  the  natural  heat  which  regulated  them,  being  diforder’d, 
and  its  effed  fufpended  by  the  difeafe,  governes  the  lame  no 
longer ,  but  abandons  them  to  their  own  Capricio.  Of  which 
motion  *tis  no  eafier  to  render  a  reafon  then  of  that  of  the  Sea, 
the  Coad-ftone ,  and  all  other  occult  motions.  Hence  many 
have  recurr’d  to  the  Afylum  of  Laft  Différencies,  the  knowledge 
whereof  is  interdi&ed  to  Humane  Capacity.  And  therefore 
they  have  ventur’d  to  affign  no  other  caufe,  faving  that  the  In¬ 
terval  of  thefe  Fevers  being  their  moft  proper  Difference,  it 
muft  not  be  wonder’d  if  we  underftand  their  nature  as  little  as 
thofe  of  all  other  things  in  the  world. 

The  Third  laid.  That  the  time  which  is  requifite  for  generat¬ 
ing  the  Humour  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  thefe  Intervals,  fince  the 
Fits  of  a  Fever  are  longer  or  fhorter,  though  the  Fever  change 
notits  Nature  }  yea,it  will  become  double  or  trebble  fometimes, 
and  ftill  keep  the  name  of  a  Quartan.  As,  on  the  contrary,  when 
there  is  fo  little  matter  left  for  it  that  it  is  almoft  quite  gone, 
yet  it  alwayes  returnes  on  the  fourth  day,  although  the  Fit  laft s 
a  fhorter  time.  Yea,  it  comes  to  pafs  oftentimes,  that  he  who 
hath  had  a  Quartan,  and  is  cur’d  of  all  other  Symptômes  of  his 
Ague,  yet  for  a  long  time  after  feels  the  chilnefs  and  wearinefs 
at  the  fame  day  and  hour  that  his  Difeafe  was  wont  to  feize  upon 
him  :  In  the  mean  time  while  *tis  manifeft  that  the  Fever  being 
gone,  the  Melancholy  Humour  is  no  longer  gather’d  together 
in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  it  5  and  therefore  the  cauiè  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  to  the  Melancholly  Humour,  fince  it  no  longer 
caufeth  thefever.Whereby  we  may  judge  that  thequantityofthe 
matter  contributes  to  the  lengthening  or  diminifhing  of  the  fit, but 
gives  not  the  fever  its  name  or  form.Now  as  for  the  motion  which 
they  attribute  to  the  Humour,  like  that  of  the  Sea  ,  and  their 
calling  this  Interval  the  form  of  the  Fever,  ’tis  a  confellion  of 
their  Ignorance,  but  not  a  folution  of  the  Queftion.  Galen ,  in  the 
fécond  Book  of  the  Differences  of  Fevers,  and  the  laft  Chapter, 
refers  the  caufe  0Ç  thefe  regular  and  periodical  motions  to  the 
difpofitions  of  the  parts  of  the  whole  Body,  which  being  diftem- 
per’d  ceafe  not  to  transmit  or  receive,  generate  or  attraft  fuper- 
fiuous  and  excrementitious  humours  5  and  he  holds  that  fo  long  as  , 
the  caqfe  of  thefe  difpofitions  lafts,fo  long  the  circuits  continue  } 
and  confequently,  the  reafon  why  a  Tertian  which  is  caus’d  by 
Choler  returnes  every  third  day,  is,  becaufe  the  diftemper’d 
parts  tranfinit,  or  receive,  or  generate  bilious  humours  and  ex- 
;  crements 
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crements  every  other  day.But  the  queftion  remains  ftill,whence  it 
is,  that  thefe  parts  are  affefted  in  fuch  manner  that  they  caufe 
fuch  juft  and  regular  periods?  For  though  it  be  true  tha  t  the 
parts,  by  reafon  of  pain  or  heat,  (  e.g .)  yellow  putrid  Cholera 
neverthelefs  this  doth  not  infer  that  they  attrafr  the  fame  rather 
the  third  day  then  the  fourth  or  every  day,  as  they  ought  to  do  3 
fince  the  caufe  being  alwayes  prefent ,  viz.  the  pain  or  hèat 
which  inceffantly  attra&s  this  humour,  the  effeft  ftiould  alwayes  , 
follow  and  make  a  Quotidian  circuit  5  although  indeed  ’tis  but, 
once  in  three  dayes. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  as  Phyfitians  refer  the  unufual  mo¬ 
tions  of  Epileptical,  and  the  violent  fallies  of  the  Frantick,  not 
barely  to  the  phlegmatick  or  atrabilarious  humour,  but  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  quality  of  it 3  fo  ought  we  to  do  touching  the  periodical 
motions  of  Fevers,  which  proceed  not  (imply  from  the  humours 
corrupted,  but  from  a  particular  condition  and  virtue  of.each 
humour,  whereby  it  is  that  putrifying  Phlegme  makes  its  ap¬ 
proaches  every  day,  Choler  every  third,  and  Melancholy  every 
fourth  day.  And  as  thefe  humours,  fo  long  as  they  retain  their 
natural  conftitution,  have  a  regular  motion  which  carries  one 
into  the  Bladder  of  Gall  and  the  Guts,  the  other  into  the  Spleen, 
and  the  other  into  the  Stomack$  fo  being  corrupted,  each  ac¬ 
quires  a  certain  new  quality  and  putrefadtion,  which  is  the  caufe 
of  other  periodical  motions,  namely,  thofeof  Fevers. 

The  Fifth  faid,That  as  health  is  a  Symmetric  and  fit  proporti¬ 
on  of  all  the  humours  while  they  continue  in  fociety  one  with  an¬ 
other  3  fo  a  Fever  is  a  difcompofure  thereof  when  fome  one  comes 
to  infringe  the  obedience  which  it  owes  to  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
pofitum,  and  to  ufurp  a  Tyranny  over  the  reft.  In  which  cafe, 
they  do  as  States  who  apprehend  their  own  ruine  by  the  too 
great  increafe  of  a  potent  neighbour  $  they  unite  againft  it,  and 
go  to  aflail  it  all  together.  Upon  this  (hock,  the  natural  heat 
retires  to  the  Heart  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Body,  as  if  it  call’d 
its  Councel ,  hence  proceeds  the  cold  fit  of  the  Fever,  during 
which  the  extreme  parts,  deftituteof  their  ordinary  heat ,  fall 
into  trembling,fhivering,and  chattering  3  as  it  comes  to  pafs  upon 
the  Earth,  when  the  Sun  is  very  remote  from  it  :  But  Nature  at 
length  getting  the  maftery,  is  not  contented  to  return  the  Blood 
to  the  parts  who  were  depriv’d  thereof,  in- the  fame  condition 
that  they  lent  it  to  her  5  (he  drives  it  into  them  with  a  new  heat 
acquir’d  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Heart,  which  is  the  fource  thereof, 
and  augmented  by  the  reciprocation  of  its  motion.  But  as 
no  violent  thing  is  of  long  continuance,  this  heated  Blood  cau- 
ling  its  (harpeft  ferofities  to  pafs  through  the  fkin  by  fweat,  be- 
*  comes  aflwaged,  and  (as  water  remov’d  from  off  the  fire «ceafes 
toboyle)  it  no  longer  extends  the  Veins,  nor  ftimulates  the 
Arteries,  whether  this  Crifis  perfectly  terminates  the  difeafe,  as 
in  Continual  Fevers,  or  the  Fit  onely,  as  in  Intermitting  3  which 
leaving  a  leven  of  the  Fever,  how  little  foever,  in  the  humours 
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and  an  empyreuma  or  combuftion  in  the  parts,  the  beft  Ali¬ 
ments,  yea,  the  moft  laudable  humours,  if  any  fuch  remain  in 
the  Body,  are  as  eafily  turn’d  into  the  matter  of  the  Fever,  as  the 
beft  Wine  is  fpoyl’d  when  it  is  pour’d  upon  a  corrupted  lee  in  a 
mufty  veffel.  And  ’tis  not  fo  much  to  be  wonder’d  that  this 
corruption  is  made  regularly  in  the  time  of  half  a  day  in  Quoti¬ 
dians,  of  one  day  in  Tertians,  and  of  two  in  Quartans,  as  that 
the  Periods  of  Fevers  arefometimes  irregular,  as  is  feen  inEr- 
ratical  Fevers  3  confidering  that  all  generations  and  corruptions 
are  reciprocal  and  have  their  limited  time.  Thus  ’tis  a  left 
wonder  that  Women  are  ordinarily  deliver’d  of  Children  likely 
to  live,  in  the  ninth  and  feventh  moneths,  then  if  they  were  de¬ 
liver’d  fo  in  all  the  other  moneths  indifferently  5  which  hath 
place  in  all  other  motions  of  Nature,  who  doth  every  thing  ac¬ 
cording  to  number,  weight,  and  meafure. 

# . 

j  j  Upon  the  Second  Point  the  Fir  ft  fard,  F  riendfhip  is  a  power- 

Of  Friend-  full  and  ftreight  Union  which  conjoynes  the  lover  and  the  loved 
Jhip.  party  together,  making  one  whole  ofthefe  two  parts  5  like  that 

bond  which  in  Nature  unites  the  Matter  and  the  Form,  the 
Accident  and  the  Subftance.  The  caufe  of  it  is  Goodnels,  which 
being  proportionate  to  the  Body,  produeeth  a  natural  Amity  5 
to  the  Paffiops,  an  Animal  Amity  5  to  the  Underftanding,  a  Ra¬ 
tional  one  3  to  the  Laws,  a  Political  or  Civil  5  to  Religion,  a 
Divine  one.  T his  Goodnefs  confifting  in  a  Proportion  and  Sym¬ 
metry  is  not  different  from  Beauty  3  and  therefore  we  apprehend 
Beauty  in  good  things,  and  goodnefs  and  convenience  in  fuch  as 
are  handfome  and  graceful!. 

The  Second  faid,befides  goodnefs  which  is  the  caufe  of  Friend- 
lhip,and  towards  which  our  will  is  as  neceffarily  carry’d  as  the  In- 
f  telled  is  towards  Truth,  and  all  the  Senfes  towards  their  proper 

objeds^  Refemblance  and  Friendship  it  felf  are  the  caufes  of 
Friendfliip.  The  firft  is  founded  upon  the  Love  which  we  bear 
to  our  felves.  For  as  we  love  our  felves  above  any  thing  elfe 
in  this  world,  fo  we  love  thofe  who  refemble  us,  and  fymbolize 
with  our  humours  and  inclinations.  Hence  it  is  that  one  of  the 
moft  common  courfes  to  pleafe,  is,  to  conform  our  felves  to  thofe 
by  whom  we  defire  to  be  affeded  3  we  never  contradid  their 
judgement,  we  have  no  other  Will  but  theirs,  we  frame  our 
felves  to  their  geftures  and  adions,without  excepting  thofe  which 
are  imperfed.  Then  Friendfhip,  the  fécond  means  of  acquir¬ 
ing  Love,  is  no  lefs  effedual  5  it  being  almoft  impoffible  not  to. 
love  them  who  love  us.  Whence  the  Ancients  feign’d  Love  to 
be  the  ntoft  ancient  of  all  the  gods,  intimating  that  Love  hath 
no  other  Principle  or  Origine  but  Love  it  felf.  And  they  who 
affign'd  him  a  Companion  which  they  ftyl’d  Anteros  ,  fignifi’d 
thereby,  that  Friendfliip  cannot  laftunlefsit  be  mutual. 

The  Third  laid.  That  Friendfliip  muft  be  diftinguilh’d  from 
Love.  For  Love  is  a  Pafiion  of  the  Concupifcible  Appetite, 

arifing 
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arifing  from  the  imagination  of  a  fenfible  good;,  and  is  found 
even  in  brute  beads.  But  friendlhip  is  one  of  the  mod  excel¬ 
lent  vernies,  or  rather  the  fruit  of  accompliftiM  and  perfect  ver- 
tue  5  ’tis  indeed  very  rare,  becaufe  it  hath  place  only  amongft 
excellent  perfons  (who  are  very  few)  uniting  and  making  them 
confpire  together  in  the  exercifes  of  vertue.  But  being  once 
edablifh’d,  it  is  very  durable,  inafmuch  as  its  caufeand  founda¬ 
tion,  Vertue,  always  remains,  and  may  be  exercis’d.  There- 
for e  Seneca  pronounces,  that  the  friendfhip  which  knows  an  end 
was  never  true.  .  Some  friendfhips  there  aie  (indeed  the  moft) 
whofe  foundation  is  Profit  and  Pleafure,  but  they  are  always 
imperfect  Whence  it  is  that  old  men  and  young  men  are  ordi¬ 
narily  accounted  incapable  of  true  friendfhip  *  the  formel ,  be¬ 
caufe  they  fcarce  regard  any  thing  befides  Profit *  and  the  latter, 
becaufe  their  minds  are  more  fet  upon  what  is  pleafant  and 
agreeable  then  upon  what  is  honed  or  vertuous.  Nor  is  it  ever 
found  amongd  wicked  perfons.  For  i.  a  perfeft  friepd  rnuft 
love  another  as  much  as  himfelf.  And  although  the  allection 
we  bear  to  our  felves  be  not  true  friendfhip,  becaule  this  mult 
always  have  reference  to  another,  yet  it  is  the  moll  certain,  yea 
the  meafure  of  perfed  friendfhip,  and  God  hath  appointed  it  as 
the  rule  of  our  love  to  our  Neighbour.  Now  how  can  he  be  a 
perfed  friend  who  doth  not  love  himfelf?  How  can  fie  agree 
with  another  who  accords  not  with  himfelf  ?  and  how  will  he 
do  good  to  another,  who  doth  none  to  himfelf?  for  a  vicious 
man  is  his  own  chiefed  enemy,  whild  he  purfues  the  ralfe  and 
imaginary  good  in  dead  of  the  true  y  vice,  indead  of  vertue  * 
the  ftiadow,  for  the  body  $  and  many  times  he  becomes  his  own 
murderer  by  intemperance  and  other  vices.  He  hath  always 
a  civil  war  within  himfelf*  his  Reafon  is  never  at  peace  with 
his  Appetite  *  what  one  defires ,  the  other  rejjeds.  Confe- 
quently,  he  hath  never  any  inward  joy,  but  he  is  greatly  did 
pleas’d  with  being  alone,  and  for  that  reafon  always  feeks  the 
company  of  thofe  like  himfelf,  to  divert  his  fad  thoughts.  ’ 
The  Fourth  faid.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  F riendihip, 
which  is  the  fait  and  feafoning  of  humane  life,  the  prefever  of 
focieties,  and  the  mod  agreeable  and  fweeted  confolation  that 
perfons  of  vertue  and  honour  can  have  5  by  help  01  which  a 
man  finds  another  felf,  to  whom  he  may  entrud  his  mod  lecret 
thoughts.  This  consideration  mov’d  Archyt as  the  Tarentme 
to  fay.  That  hewhodiould  afeend  into  the  Heavens  and  atten¬ 
tively  furvey  the  beauty  of  the  Stars  and  all  the  Celedial  Orbes, 
would  have  no  pleafure  if  he  found  no  perfon  to  whom  to  re¬ 
count  thofe  wonders,  and  communicate  his  felicity.  .Tis  there¬ 
fore  one  of  the  greated  contentments  to  have  a  friend,  whom 
you  may  make  partaker  of  your  felicity,  which  is  fo  much  the 
greater  when  it  is  communicated  to  others  without  being  dimi- 
mih’d  to  your  felf*  andin  cafe  adverfity  befall  you,  the  lame  is 
fweetned  by  the  relation  you  make  thereof  to  him  who  mares 


this  burden  with  you ,  and  fo  renders  it  more  fupporta'ole. 
True  it  is,  that  although  a  friend  be  ncceffary  in  either  fortune, 
yet  he  is  of  more  advantage  to  usin'adverfity  3  in  which  a  friend 
Supplies  his  friend  with  help  and  counfel,  and  is  thereby  diftin- 
guiSh’d  from  a  falfe  one,  who  loves  only  for  the  fake  of  his  own 
pleafure  and  profit.  Now  whatever  is  excellent  hath  mod:  of 
Unity.  And  as  a  Pviver  divided  into  lèverai  dreams  is  more 
weak  5  fo  friendship  Shared  among!!  many  is  always  languid  and 
impotent.  Belides,  a  friend  fhould  be  complacent  to  his  friend 
in  every  thing,  and  they  ought  to  be  but  one  foul  living  in  two 
bodies.  Now  dis  as  hard  to  pleafe  many,  as  dis  impoffible  to 
pleafe  all  the  world.  And  (hould  two  friends  at  the  fame  time 
implore  the  fuccour  of  a  third,  he  could  not  betake  himfelf 
to  both  together  ,  nor  confequently  fatisfie  the  duty  of 
friendship. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  Friendship  is  either  Natural,Spiritual,or 
Moral.  The  Natural  is  between  Father  and  Children,  Bre¬ 
thren  and  SiSters,  Hufband  and  Wife,  and  between  Kindred  or 
Alliance.  The  Spiritual  is  between  thofe  who  profefs  the  fame 
Law  and  Religion,  fuch  as  is  that  of  Chriftians  and  Monafticks. 
The  Moral  is  between  fuch  as  are  united  together  upon  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Vertue  5  fuch  was  that  of  ‘ihefeus  and  Pirithous ,  Orejies 
and  Py  lades ,  Damon  and  Pythias ,  Æneas  and  Achates ,  Achilles  and 
Patroclus ,  Jonathan  and  David ,  and  fo  few  others,  that  many 
have  conceiv’d  perfeft  Friendship  but  an  Idea,  a  mark  to  be 
aim’d  at,  but  never  hit ,  much  like  the  defcription  of  a  perfëtt 
Orator.  It  conlifts  only  in  the  union  of  Wills,  not  of  Under¬ 
standings  >  for  I  may  have  an  opinion  different  from  that  of  my 
friend  without  prejudicing  our  friendship,  but  not  a  different 
Will.  And  as  honeffy  doth  not  take  away  piety,  nor  piety  ho- 
neffy  $  lb  fpiritual  and  moral  friendship  do  not  deft roy  one  the 
other.  Fori  may  love  one  morally  whom  I  love  not  Spiritual¬ 
ly  $  that  is,  I  may  confpire  with  him  in  the  exercifes  of  honefty 
or  vertue,  though  I  differ  in  thofe  of  piety. 


CONFERENCE  XXXIX. 

I.  Why  all  men  naturally  defire  \ncrvledge.  1 1.  Whe¬ 
ther  Permutation  or  Exchange  he  more  commodious 
then  Buying  and  Selling . 

L  A  Rijiotle  rightly  teacheth  that  the  firft  Queftion  ought  to 
Why  all  men  be  whether  the  thing  be  or  exifty  becaufe’tis  in  vain  to  feck 
naturally  de -  thecaufes  of  that  which  hath  no  being.  *Tis  therefore  firft  to 
ljre.  hlon}~  be  inquir’d,  whether  it  be  true  that  all  men  have  a  natural  defire 
^  of  knowing  5  and  then  the  caufes  thereof  muft  be  fought.  That 

which 
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which  is  natural  muft  be  found  in  all  5  fowe  (ay  3tis  natural  to  a 
(lone  to  tend  downwards,  becaufe  all  of  them  do  fo.  But  ’tis 
fo  far  from  being  true  that  all  men  are  defirous  to  know  and 
learn,  that  for  rectifying  the  defeCt  of  fuch  defire  we  fee  Teach¬ 
ers  (bmetimes  arm’d  with  the  rod,  (ometimes  forc’d  to  ufe  al¬ 
lurements  and  rewards,  and  employ  all  artifices  they  can  devife 
to  excite  a  defire  of  learning  in  fuch  as  want  it,  the  number  of 
whom  is  always  greater  then  of  others.  Hence  it  is  that  in  a 
School  of  five  hundred  Scholars  you  (hall  fcarce  find  fifty  that 
have  well  profited  in  learning  3  and  amongd  a  hundred  Maders 
of  a  Trade,  fcarce  ten  good  workmen.  Moreover,  there  are 
fome  men  who  have  not  much  lefs  of  the  bead  then  of  the  man. 
And  as  the  greated  Clerks  (according  to  the  Proverb)  are  not 
always  the  wrfed  men  ,  fo  neither  are  they  the  mod  happy. 
The  bed  and  mod  knowing  Philofophers  are  not  the  men  that  do 
their  bufinefs  bed  now-adays.  ’Twill  be  faid,  thattounder- 
dand  the  means  of  advancing  one’s  felf  is  a  fort  of  knowledge, 
and  they  who  have  not  a  genius  for  learning  have  one  for  other 
things,  and  profit  therein  as  well  as  in  the  Sciences.  But  I  an- 
fwer,that  Philofophy  being  the  key  of  all  other  Difciplines,  ’tis 
afign  that  they  will  not  open  the  ched,  when  they  refufe  the  key 
of  it.  Befides,  we  fee  fome  perfons  (o  dupid,  that  they  inter¬ 
pret  the  curiofity  of  knowing  a  trouble  to  themfolves,  and  a  vice 
in  others  :  and  not  only  fome  Philofophers  have  difclaim’d  to 
know  any  thing  except  that  they  knew  nothing  5  but  there  have 
been  found  many  holy  perfonages  who  made  profeffion  of 
ignorance. 

The  Second  faid.  All  naturally  defire  to  know,  but  notait 
things,  nor  at  all  times,  nor  by  all  the  ways  that  are  prefcrib’d 
them  '■)  every  one  would  learn  after  his  own  mode,  and  things 
proportional  to  his  reach  :  and  as  when  thefe  conditions  meet 
together,  they  excite  the  defire  5  fo  when  any  one  is  wanting, 
they  caufe  difgud.  Thus  one  is  paffionately  affefted  to  Algebra , 
which  deterr’s  the  wit  of  another  :  One  matter  may  pleafe  at 
the  beginning,  and  become  didadful  into  the  continuance  5  and 
the  (âme  fubjed  being  treated  in  familiar  difcourfe  will  render 
you  attentive,  yet  difpleafes  you  in  a  more  lofty  dyle,  which, 
on  the  other  fide, would  content  fome  other^wherefore  ’tis  not  to 
be  wonder’d  if  fome  minds  have  reludancy  againd  the  con- 
draint  which  is  offer’d  to  be  laid  upon  them  ;  as  the  domack  rifes 
when  a  food  which  it  loathes  is  tender’d  to  it,  though  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  knowing  be,  in  the  mean  time,  no  lefs  natural  to  the  foul 
then  that  of  eating  is  to  the  body. 

The  Third  faid,  Thatfuppofing  this  defire  of  knowledge  not 
general,  it  is  demanded  whence  it  comes  to  pad  that  it  is  fo 
great  in  many  perfons,  that  fome  have  relinquifh’d  all  their  for¬ 
tunes  for  it,  others  have  fpent  their  whole  age  in  attaining  it, 
others  have  put  out  their  own  eyes  the  better  to  attend  it,  and 
fome  lod  their  lives  for  it.  It  feems  to  me  that  îdl  of  them  do 
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thus  for  fome  good.  Now  good  is  divided  into  its  three  kindsjand 
correfpondently,  fome  do  it  for  profit,  fitting  themfelves  to  gain 
themfelves  a  livelihood  $  others  for  honour,  and  to  enjoy  the 
prerogatives  which  knowledge  procures  to  the  moft  learned  , 
others  again  do  it,  only  for  the  pleafure  which  they  find  in  ftu- 
dy,  and  not  for  the  fake  of  knowledge  it  felf  :  for  when  we 
once  hâve  attain’d  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  it  affords  us  de¬ 
light  no  longer  5  whence  it  is  that  excellent  workmen  are  al¬ 
ways  poor^becaufe  fo  foon  as  they  have  arriv’d  to  a  perfection  of 
(kill  they  leave  all  further  fearch  to  others  >  their  only  pleafure 
was  in  the  acquifition.  This  pleafure  herein  refembling  all  other 
forts,  which  confift  only  in  attion,  and  not  in  acquiefcence  or  fa- 
tisfa&ion.  But  may  not  it  alfo  be  thus,  becaufe  our  foul  being 
a  Number  always  defires  and  aimes  to  perfe&ionate  it  felf  ? 
And  as  no  number  can  be  affign’d  fb  great  but  that  fome  others 
may  be  added  to  it,  even  to  infinity  5  fo  our  foul  is  capable  of 
receiving  new  light  and  new  notions,  to  infinity  ?  Or  elfe,  as 
every  thing  tends  toits  natural  place,  fb  our  foul  being  of  cele- 
ftial  original  afpire  to  the  infinite  knowledge  of  God  by  that 

of  finite  things.  ‘  ; 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  the  reafon  why  both  young  and  old 
defire  to  know,  is,  becaufe  of  theextream  pleafure  which  they 
take  in  knowing  things.  But  if  fome  be  not  inclin  d  thereunto, 
*tisin  regard  of  the  difficulties,  which  abate  indeed,  butcannot 
wholly  extinguifh  their  natural  ardour.  This  pleafure  is  appa¬ 
rent,  in  that  we  take  delight  to  know  not  only  true  things,  but 
fuch  as  we  are  confcious  to  be  notoriously  fahe ,  yea  fometimes 
we  are  more  delighted  with  tfie  latter  then  the  former  provi¬ 
ded  they  have  fome  pretty  conceits ,  as  with  Stories,  Fables 
and  Romances.  For  there  is  nothing  fo  fmall  and  inconfiderable 
in  nature,  wherein  the  mind  finds  not  incomparable  divertife- 
mentand  delight.  The  Gods,  faith  Arijiotle ,  are  as  well  in  the 
leaft  infefts  as  in  the  moft  bulky  animalsy  and  to  defpife  little 
things  is,  in  his  judgement,  to  do  like  children.  For,  on  the 
contrary,  as  in  Art,  the  lefs  place  a  Pi&ure  takes.up,  the  more 
it  is  efteem’d ,  and  the  Iliads  of  Homer  were  fometimes  the  more 
admir’d  for  that  they  were  compriz’d  in  a  Nut-fhel  :  fo  in  Na¬ 
ture,  the  lelsvolumn  things  are  in,  the  more  worthy  they  are 
of  admiration.  Now  if  there  be  fo  much  pleafure  in  feeing  the 
figures  and  reprefentations  of  natural  things,  becaufe  we  ob- 
ferve  the  work-man’s  induftry  in  them  $  there  is  much  more  con¬ 
tentment  in  clearly  beholding  thofe  things  themfelves,  and  re¬ 
marking  in  their  effence  ,  proprieties  and  vertues,  the  power 
and  wifdom  of  Nature  far  tranfcending  that  of  Art.  But  if  the 
knowledge  of  natural  things  affords  us  fuch  great  delight,  that 
of  fupernatural  ravilhes  us  in  a  higher  mealure  5  and  tis  alfo 
much  more  difficult,  becaufe  they  are  remote  from  our  fenfes, 
which  are  the  ordinary  conveyances  of  knowledge  :  Where¬ 
fore  there  being  pleafure  in  knowing  both  great  things  and  fmall 5 
- 1  "-F  natural 
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natural  and  fupernatural ,  *tis  no  wonder  if  man,  Who  ufuall y 
follows  dele&able  Good,  takes  delight  in  knowing. 

The  Fifth  faid,  ThePhilofopher  in  the  beginning  of  his  Me^ 
taphyficks  proves  this  Proportion,  i.  By  Indu&ion,  from  the 
fenfes,  which  are  refpeftively  delighted  in  their  operations  $ 
whence  we  love  the  fenfe  of  Seeing  above  all  the  reft,  becaufe 
it  iupplies  us  with  more  knowledge  then  any  one  of  the  reft. 
2.  Becaufe  Man  being  mindful  of  the  place  of  his  original,  de¬ 
fires  to  raife  himfelf  above  Plants  and  the  other  Animals.  By 
Senfe  he  advances  himfelf  above  Plants  5  by  Memory  above  cer¬ 
tain  Animals  who  have  none  ,  by  Experience  above  them  all  5 
but  by  the  ufe  of  Reafon,  from  which  proceedeth  Science,  Men 
excel  one  another.  F  or  there  are  Animals  which  have  fome  fha- 
dow  of  Prudence,  but  not  any  hath  Science.  And,  as  Seneca 
faith,  men  are  all  equal  in  their  beginning  and  their  end,  that  is, 
as  to  life  and  death,  not  differing  but  in  their  interval,  whereof 
Science  is  the  faireft  Ornament.  The  caufe  of  this  defire  of 
knowing  proceeds  then  from  the  natural  inclination  which  eve¬ 
ry  thing  hath  to  follow  its  own  good.  Now  the  good  of  Man, 
as  Man,  is  to  know.  For  as  a  thing  exifts  not  but  fo  far  forth  as 
it  a&s,  the  Rational  Soul  (  the  better  part  of  us)  cannot  be 
term’d  fuch,  faving  inafmuch  as  it  knows  5  yea  Adion  being 
the  meafure  not  only  of  beings  but  alfo  of  the  perfe&ion  of  being 
(whence  God,  who  is  moft  perfed,  never  ceafestoad^  and  the 
Firft  Matter  which  is  the  moft  imperfedof  all  entities,  ads  ei¬ 
ther  little  or  nothing  at  all)  therefore  the  Reafonable  Soul  being 
the  moft  noble  and  perfed  of  all  formes,  defire?  to  ad  and  em¬ 
ploy  it  felf  inceffantly  in  its  adion,  which  is  th<i  knowledge  of 
things.  Indeed  every  thing  ftrives  after  its  own  operation. 
Asfoon  as  the  Plant  is  iflu’d  out  of  the  earth  it  thrufts  forward 
till  it  be  come  to  its  juft  bignefs.  The  Eye  cannot  without  pain 
be  hindred  from  feeing  5  Silence  caufes  fadnefs.  And  as  we  fee 
the  Boar  and  the  Bull,by  an  admirable  inftind  of  Nature,the  one 
oppofe  its  forehead,  the  other  its  mouth,  againft  fuch  as  provoke 
them,  though  the  former  as  yet  wanteth  teeth,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  horns  5  fo  the  reafon  and  defire  of  knowing  appears  very 
early  in  children,  even  before  they  are  capable  of  much. 

The  Sixth  faid  ,  That  the  Intelled  becometh  each  thing 
which  itunderftands.  Hence  Man,  the  moft  inconftant  of  all 
creatures,  is  carri’d  fo  ardently  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things, 
which  finding  not  worthy  of  him  he  relinquifhes,  till  he  be  ar¬ 
riv’d  at  the  knowledge  of  his  Creator,  to  whom  conforming 
himfelf  he  defires  to  know  nothing  more ,  but  acquiefees, 
contemplating  in  him,  as  in  a  mirror,  all  other  things  of  the 
World. 

The  Seventh  faid.  All  things  were  made  for  the  ufe  and  be¬ 
hoof  of  man,  and  therefore  he  has  reafon  to  defire  to  know 
every  thing,  to  the  end  he  may  make  ufe  of  it. 

The  Eighth  faid.  We  have  the  feeds  and  treafures  of  Know- 
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ledge  hidden  in  our  felves  ;  which  longing  to  be  exerted  and 
reduc'd  from  power  into  ad,  inceffantly  follicite  us  to  put  them 
fonhï  Hence  comes  the  defire  of  knowing,  or  rather  awakmng 
thefefoecies  which  are  perfected  in  us  by  ufe,  and  in  time  whol¬ 
ly  difp'lay’d.  •  In  which  refpeft  Teachers  are  with  good  reaton 
compar'd  to  Mid-wives  who  do  not  produce  die- Infant  in  the 
Mother’s  womb,  but  lend  a  helping  hand  to  its  coming  forth* 
For  Teachers  do  not  infufe  knowledge  into  the  children  whom 
they  inftruft,  but  only  affift  them  to  produce  ill  ont  of  folds 
and  recefles  of  the  mind,  in  which  otherwife  it  would  remain 
unprofitable,  and  like  matter  without  form  ;  as  the  Steel  doth 
not  give  fire  to  the  Flint,  but  elicits  the  lame  of  it.  Sothoe 
natural  lights  and  notices  being  at  firft  invelop’d  with  clouds, 
when  their  veil  is  taken  away,  and  they  are  loofned,  as  the  Pla¬ 
tonics  fpeak,  from  the  contagion  of  the  fenfes,  they  extreamly 
delight  thofe  whobore  them  inclofed  in  their  breaft,  and  needed 
helpto  exclude  them. 


-  v  73  fl m  v  .  --  -  -, 

I  t  Upon  the  fécond  Point  itwasfaid,  As  Unity  is  the  beginning 

Whether  ex.  of  Numbers  in  Arithmetick,  and  of  caufes  in  nature  3  &  corn- 
change  he  munit  y’  of  >  goods  was  no  doubt  at  firft  amongft  men.^  But  be- 
morc  conve -  canfe  the  occafion  of  negligence,  and  cannot  continue  long, 
nient  then  *n  T€gjffd.  lb  me  are  better  hufriands,  more  eafie  to  be  contented, 
buying  and  ^  géed  iefs  th€n  others  3  hence  arofe  the  words  of  Mine  and 
felling.  Thine  which  are  more  efficacious  then  Ours  and  Tours  3  fince 
even  Monafticks  take  it  for  a^  mortification,  and  children  cry 
when  any  thing  proper  to  them  is  taken  from  them.  In  old 
time  when  one  had  eaten  or  fpent  what  was  his.  own  he  re¬ 
pair’d  to  his  neighbour  for  more, accommodating .him  with  tome 
other  thing  whereof  he  ftood  in  need,  by  way  of  exchange,  the 
refpe&ive  Value  of  the  things  being  limited  according  to  their 
eftimation  of  their  goodnefs  and  fcarcity,  in  the  firft  place,  and 
then  of  their  beauty  or  comelinefs.  And  becaüfe  Oxen 
Sheep  afforded  them  the  moft  commodities,  as  their  lkins  tor 
clothing,  and  their  milk  and  flefh  for  food,  befides  other  ufe» 
to  which  they  were  ferviceable,  they  made  all  their  tiaffick  with 
Cattle,  -in  which  all  their  wealth  confifted.  But  becaufe  twas 
too  troublefome  a  thing  for  a  man  to  drive  always  a  flock  of 
Sheep  before  him,  or  lead  a  Cow  by  the  horn,  tor  making  of 
paymeht  3*  thé  foduftry  of  men  increafwg,  they  caft  their  eyes 
upon  that  which  was  in  the  next  degree  of  moft  ufe  to 
them,  and  moft  durable  3  and  finding  that  ’twas  Iron  and  Cop¬ 
per-^  arid  efpecially  that  the  latter  was  the  faireft  and  eafieft  to 
be  melted  and  caft  into  Kettles  and  other  domeftick  Utenfils, 

/  they  made  choice  thereof,  mutually  giving  and  receiving  it,  by 
weight,  for  other  things  they  needed,  and  divided  it  by  pounds, 
which  word  ftill  remains  amongft  us,  tofignifie  twenty  millings, 
which  is  very  neer  the  juft  value  that  a  pound  of  Copper  had  in 

thole  days.  And  to  fave  the  labour  of  weighing  this  pound 
*  r  and 
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and  the  parts  of  it,  they  damp’d  upon  one  fide  the  figure  of  a 
(hip  with' the  weight  and  value  (becaufe  Saturn^  the  inventer 
of  money  in  Italy ,  arriv’d  there  in  a  {hip)  and  on  the  other  fide 
the  pourrait  of  one  of  thofe  beads  which  are  defign’d  by  the 
word  Pec/#,  whence  Money  came  to  be  call’d  pecuma.  After¬ 
wards  the  Arms  of  the  Prince  were  dibftituted.  in  dead  of  the 
Ship,  and  Véhftantine  put  a  Crofs  m  place  of  the  Bead.  Now 
becaufe,  in  old  Gaulilh,  a fShip  was  call’d  Pile  (whence  the  word 
Pilote  remains  to  this  day)  the  fide  of  the  Coin,  on  which  the  Ship 
was  is  dill  call’d  Pile ,  and  the  other  Crtf#  ho  W  different  damps  fo- 
ever  have  fucceeded  fince.  Never  thelefs  exchange  is  more  univer- 
fal  then  buying  and  felling,  particularly  between  State  and  State, 
tranfportation  of  money  being  generally  forbidden,  and  on¬ 
ly  the  carrying  away  of  Merchandize  for  Merchandize,  allow’d. 
Moreover,  there  are  more  Nations  who  exercife  Commerce  by 
trucking,  then  there  are  that  make  ufe  of  Money.  It  feems  al- 
fo  to  be  more  convenient  for  particular  perfons,  it  being  more 
difficult  for  him  that  is  in  neceffity  to  fell  what  he  hath,  many 
times,  at  a  low  rate  in  money,  and  to  buy  dearly  what  he  wants, 
then  to  give  out  of  his  abundance  to  him  that  oecdeth,  and  re¬ 
ceive  from  him  in  confideration  thereof  whathimfelf  wanteth. 

The  Second  faid,  That  Exchange  being  founded  upon  Com¬ 
mutative  Judice,  and  introduc’d  by  the  mutual  neceffities  men 
have  of  one  another,  confifts  in  the  comparing  of  things  be¬ 
tween  themfelves  5  fo  that  according  as  one  thing  exceeds  ano¬ 
ther  in  price  and  value  ,  or  elfe  is  exceeded  by  it,  the  excels  or 
defeâ:  of  the  one  fide  or  the  other  mud  be  equally  compenfated. 

To  which  purpofe  men  make  ufe  of  two  meafurCs,  the  one  na¬ 
tural,  and  the  other  artificial.  The  natural  meafure  is  the  fear- 
city  of  things  compar’d  with  their  publick  u(e.  Whence  it 
comes  to  pals  that  the  lefs  there  is  of  a  thing  which  is  greatly  us’d, 

Tis  the  dearer  5  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  price  is  diminifh’d  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  greater  plenty  thereof.  For  "tis  not  barely  the 
goodnefs  of  the  thing,  nor  its  rarity  or  its  neceffity,  that  is  the 
caufe  of  its  value  5  but  all  thefe  together  referr’d  to  its  ufe.  So 
water,which  is  better  and  lefs  hurtful  to  man  then  wine,is  never- 
thelefs  of  lefs  price.  Corn  is  moreneceffary  then  Sugar,  yet  not 
fo  dear  5  and  the  rared  Plants,  which  are  no  ingredients  into  the 
compofitions  of  Phydck,  fcarce  find  buyers.  Now  Money  is 
the  artificial  meafure,  invented  by  men,  for  meafuring  the  price 
and  value  of  all  things,  both  real  and  imaginary,  moveable  and 
immoveable.  Thele  two  meafures  are  different,  in  that  the 
abundance  of  things  diminilhes  their  price  5  fcarcity  and  defect 
augments  it  :  but  contrarily,  the  plenty  of  money  enhances  the - 
price  of  things,  and  its  fcarcity  diminiffies  it  :  whence  thé  more 
money  there  is  in  a  State,  the  dearer  everything  is  $  as  appears 
by  comparing  our  Age  with  that  of  our  Grand-fathefs*  before 
the  difeovery  of  the1  Wed  Indies  5  when  they  Were  richer  and 
had  more  Merchandize  with  a  thoufand  Crowns  then  We  have 
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now  with  ten  thoufand.  And  on  the  contrary,  the  more  things 
there  are  to  exchange,  the  truck  or  traffick  is  the  ealier  5  al¬ 
though  that’s  the  happieft  Country  from  whence  more  is  export¬ 
ed  then  imported  into  it.  But  becaufe  many  times  the  parties 
could  not  agree,  he  that  needed  an  Oxe  poflèffing  nothing  that 
lik’d  the  owner,  and  fome  things  of  too  great  value  being  with- 
all  uncapable  of  divifion,  as  a  Houfe  or  a  Ship  5  therefore  they 
invented  money  to  fupply  all  thefe  defers.  This  money,  in 
fome  Countries,confifted  of  Shells  $  in  others,of  precious  Stones  > 
elfewhere  ,  of  other  things  3  but  moll:  commonly  of  Metal. 
And  although  it  be  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  yet  it  is  much  more 
convenient  then  Exchange  5  for  by  means  thereof  a  man  may 
do  every  thing  that  can  be  done  by  permutation,  and  lome 
thing  more.  Whence  it  is,  that  Princes  always  prohibit  the 
transportation  of  it,  but  that  of  other  things  only  upon  fome  oc- 
calions.  For  money  is,  with  good  reafon,  faid  to  be  every  thing 
potentially. 

The  Third  faid.  That  as  it  was  lometimes  doubted  whether 
Cœfar* s  birth  were  more  happy  or  fatal  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  he  on  one  fide  adorn’d  with  glory  and  triumphs,  and  on 
the  other  delblated  by  Civil  Wars:  fo  ’tis  hard  to  judge  whe¬ 
ther  the  invention  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  hath  been  more  be¬ 
neficial  or  pernicious  to  mankind.  For  ’tis  true,  it  greatly  fa¬ 
cilitates  Commerce  amongft  men  >  but  it  likewile  brings  along 
with  it  coveroufnefs,  and  the  defire  of  having  it.  For  whereas 
atfirft  the  moll:  avaritious  were  forc’d  to  fet  bounds  to  their  co- 
vetoufnefs,  when  their  Granaries,  Sellars  and  Houfes  were  full  5 
and  allb  when  Iron  money  came  in  ufe,  it  took  up  almofi:  as 
much  room  as  the  things  themfelves}  now,  fince  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin,  men  haye  begun  to  reckon  by 
Millions,  which  give  lefs  content  to  the  pofleflors  then  pains  to 
acquire  follicitoufnels  to  preferve  and  trouble  to  lofe  them. 


CONFERENCE  XL. 

I.  Of  Frognoflication  or  F  ref aging  by  certain  Animals . 

II.  Why  all  men  love  more  to  command  then 

to  obey . 

Ï.  Ayf  An  is  affe&ed  to  nothing  more  paffionately  then  to  the  F a- 
OfVhinaii -  JLVx  culty  of  Divining.  Upon  this  account  he  paints  Pru- 
m  by  fome  dence,  the  moft  neceflary  of  the  Cardinal  Vertues,  with  a  dou- 
Animals .  fc>le  countenance,  one  whereof  fpeculates  futurity.  And  be¬ 

caufe  this  knowledge  of  things  to  come  would  rid  him  of  the 
two  moft  violent  pallions  which  perplex  him.  Fear  and  Hope,*: 
therefore  he  fpares  nothing  to  attain  the  lame.  To  this  end  he 
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employs  not  only  the  four  Elements,  but  mokes  a  diftindt  art  of 
the  ways  of  Predi&ion  by  each  of  them.  He  makes  ufe  of  all 
mixt  bodies  too,  andfearches  even  the  bowels  of  living  crea¬ 
tures,  yea  the  very  Sepulchres  cf  the  dead,  in  queft  of  Prefages 
of  the  future.  And  although,  fpeaking  abfolutely,  fuch  inven¬ 
tions  are  more  capable  to  attraâ:  the  admiration,  and  confe- 
quently  the  money  of  credulous  perfbns,  then  to  inftrudt  them 
(unlefs  perhaps,  in  prudence,  to  take  care  of  being  fo  eafily  de¬ 
ceiv’d  afterwards)  yet  there  feems  to  be  a  correfpondence  and 
connexion  between  prefent  and  future  things ,  as  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  pafs’d  and  the  prefent  5  for  as  he  who  perceives  the 
corruption  of  unburied  bodies  after  a  Battle  to  have  infedfed 
the  air,  andbegotten  the  Peftilence,  may  certainly  refer  the 
caufeof  fuch  Contagion  to  the  War  j  lb  he  that  fhall  behold  a 
furious  War  in  which  great  Battles  are  fought  may  conjedhire  an 
approaching  Peftilence.  Poffibly,  if  we  were  as  careful  to  con¬ 
template  the  changes  of  all  other  bodies.  Minerals  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  we  fnould  remark  therein  Prefages  as  much  more  infalli¬ 
ble  then  thofe  of  animals,  as  their  avions,  being  morefimple, 
are  likewife  more  certain  j  as  may  be  inftanc  d  in  the  Mulberry- 
tree,  which  buds  not  till  all  the  cold  weather  be  pafs  d  5  but  be- 
caufe  the  Local  Motion  which  is  proper  to  animals,  alfedts  us 
more,  thence  it  becomes  aho  more  remarkable. 

The  Second  faid,  That  man  muft  not  be  forgotten  in  this  Dif- 
quifition.  For  not  to  fpeak  of  Prognoftication  in  his  difeafes, 
by  means  whereof  the  Phyfitian  gets  the  efteem  of  a  God,we  lee 
old  men  and  other  perfbns  fo  regular  in  the  conftitution  of  their 
bodies,  that  they  will  tell  you,  beforehand,  better  then  any  Al¬ 
manack,  by  a  Tooth-ach,  a  Megrim,  or  a  Sciatica,  what  wea¬ 
ther  is  approaching,  whether  rain,  froft  or  fnow,  or  fair.  This 
is  commonly  attributed  to  the  rarefaction  or  condenfation  of  the 
peccant  humours  in  their  bodies,  the  fame  difeharging  them- 
felves  upon  what  part  they  find  weakeft  (as  the  weakeft  are 
commonly  the  moft  opprefs’d)  and-  there  making  themfelves 
felt  by  their  acrimony  :  but  the  parties  are  no  longer  fenfible 
thereof  then  that  intemperate  weather  continues,  a  new  difpo- 
lition  of  the  air  caufing  a  new  motion  and  alteration  in  the  hu¬ 
mours.  When  Cats  comb  themfelves  (as  we  fpeak)  ’tis  a  fign  of 
rain  ,  becaufe  the  moifture  which  is  in  the  airbefoie  the  rain, 
infinuating  it  felf  into,  the  fur  of  this  animal ,  moves  her  to 
fmooth  the  fame,  and  cover  her  body  wherewith,  that  lofhe 
may  the  lefs  feel  the  inconvenience  of  Winter  j  as  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  fhe  opens  her  fur  in  Summer,  that  (lie  may  the  better  re- 
ceivethe  refrefhingof  the  moift  feafon.  The  crying  of  Cats,  , 
Ofprey’s,  Ravens,  and  other  Birds,  upon  the  tops  of  houles,  m 
the  night-time,  are  obferv’d  by  the  vulgar  to  pre-fignifie  death 
to  the  Tick  5  and  thofe' creatures  are  thought  to  know  the  ap¬ 
proach  thereof  by  their  cadaverous  feent,  which  appeals  not  to 
us  till  after  their  death,  by  reafon  of  the  dulnefs  of  our  femes  0 
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it  being  no  lefs  admirable  that  fuch  carrion  Birds  fmell  better 
then  we,  then  'tis  to  lee  a  dog  diftinguilh  by  his  fmelling  the 
traces  ol  a  Hare,  which  are  imperceptible  to  us.  But  it  may  as 
s.r  well  be, that  thefe  Birds  cry  by  chance  upon  the  firft  houle  where 

they  light,  and  are  heard  onely  by  fuch  as  watch  in  attendance 
upon  perfons  dangeroufly  lick  5  they  being  likewife  Birds  of  but 
a  weak  fight,  and  therefore  flying  abroad  moft  commonly  in  the 
dark.  As  for  the  fore-fight  of  fertility,  by  the  Honeton ,  and  of 
a  calm,  by  the  Halcyon  or  Kings-fifier,  thefe  ought  to  be  referred 
to  the  faîne  inftinâ:  of  Nature,  which  guideth  the  Spider  to 
weave  her  nets ,  and  the  Swallow  to  build  her  neaft. 

The  Third  faid.  There  isaclofe  connexion  between  the  lu- 
perior  and  inferior  bodies,  the  chain  whereof  is  to  us  impercepti¬ 
ble,  though  their  confecution  be  infallible.  This  was  fignifi'd 
by  Trifmegijlus ,  when  he  pronounc’d  that  that  which  is  below 
is  like  fhat  which  is  on  high,  and  therefore  ’tis  not  to  be  won¬ 
der’d  if  bne  be  the  fign  of  the  other. 

The  Fpurth  faid.  Certain  Animals  are  found  under  the  domi¬ 
nation  of' one  and  the  fame  Starr,  of  which  fubjedtion  they  have 
fome  ch^rafter  Either  external  or  internal.  And  ’tis  credible 
that  all  bodies,  Specially  Plants,  have  figures  or  charadters  of 
their  virtues,,  either  within  or  without.  Thus,  they  fay,  thole 
Plants  which  are  prickly,  and  whofe  leaves  have  the  lhapeof  a 
Ipears  poynt,  or  other  offenfive  armes,  are  vulnerary  5  thofe 
which  have  the  fpots  orfpeckles  of  a  Serpent,  are  noted  to  be 
good  againft  poyfons  5  and  all  are  ferviceable  for  the  confervati- 
on  of  fuch  parts,  and  cure  of  fuch  difeafes  as  they  refemble  in 
figure.  In  like  manner,  ’tis  probable  that  the  Cock  hath  a  cer¬ 
tain  internal  charadter  which  particularly  rank  him  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Sun  5  and  that  this  is  the  caufe  that  he  crows  when 
his  predominant  planet  pofleffes  one  of  the  three  cardinal  points 
of  Heaven,  in  which  the  fame  hath  moft  power,  namely,  in  the 
Eaft,  when  the  light  thereof  is  returning  towards  him  *  in  the 
South,  at  which  time  he  rejoyces  to  fee  it  at  the  higheft  pitch  of 
ftrength  5  and  at  mid-night,  becaufehe  feels  that  it  is  then  be¬ 
ginning  again  to  approach  to  our  Hemifphere.  But  he  crows 
not  at  lun-fet,  being  fad  then  for  its  departure,  and  for  that  he 
is  deprived  of  its  light.  And,  for  this  reafon,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Romans  chiefly  made  ufe  of  young  Chickens  ,  from  which 
to  colled  their  auguries  $  becaufe  they  conceiv'd  that  being 
Animals  of  the  Sun,  and  more  fufceptible  of  its  impreffions, 
by  reafon  of  their  tendernefs,  they  were  more  eafily  fenfible,  and 
confequently  afforded  more  remarkable  tokens  by  their  moti¬ 
ons  and  particular  conftitution,  of  the  various  difpofitions  of  the 
Sun,  in  reference  to  the  feveral  Alpedts  of  good  and  bad  Planets, 
elpecially  of  Saturn  their  oppofite.  Whence  judging,  by  the 
dulnels  and  fadnefs  of  the  Chickens,  that  the  Sun  was  afflidted 
by  a  bad  Afpedt  of  Mars  or  Saturn  5  they  drew  a  conlèquence, 
that  fince  this  Luminary,  whidh  befides  its  univerfal  power,  was 
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the  Difpofer  of  their  fortune  with  Mars^  was  found  ill  difpos’d 
when  they  were  projecting  any  defign,  therefore  they  could  not 
have  a  good  iffue  of  it.  Thus  people  prognoftice  a  great 
Famine  or  Mortality  when  great  flocks  of  Jayes  or  Crows  forfake 
the  woods,  becaufe  thefe  melancholy  birds,  bearing  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  Saturn  the  author  of  famine  and  mortality,  have  a  very 
early  perception  of  the  bad  difpofition  of  that  Planet. 

The  Fifth  faid.  Thence  alfo  it  is,  that  if  a  flie  be  found  in  an 
Oak-apple,  Tis  believ’d  that  the  year  infuing  will  be  troubled 
with  wars,  becaufe  that  InfeCt  being  alwayesin  motion,  and 
troublefome,  is  attributed  to  Mars,  If  a  fpider  be  found  in  the 
laid  Excrefcence,  then  a  Peftilence  is  feared,  becaufe  this  InfeCt 
hath  the  characters  of  malignant  Saturn  $  if  a  fmallwormbe 
lèen  in  it,  then,  this  InfeCt  being  attributed  to  Jupiter  and  Venus , 
plenty  is  prognofticated.  Now,  did  we  know  all  the  internal  or 
external  characters  of  Animals,  we  might  by  their  motion  and 
difpofition  obtain  fome  knowledge  of  that  of  their  Star,  and 
thence  draw  fome  conjectures  of  futurities.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  by  the  deportments  of  Men ,  becaufe  thefe  are  varied  by  a 
thoufand  bufineffes,  imagination  and  troubles,  and  efpecially 
by  their  free  Will  and  Dilfimulations  $  the  latter  wherereof  puts 
them  upon  outward  motions  contrary  to  their  internal,  and  the 
former  carries  them,  by  the  fway  of  their  wills,againft  the  courle 
of  coeleftial  impreflions. 

Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid,  Man  is  one  of  the  weakett,  1  p 

but  the  moft  ambitious  of  all  Creatures.  He  accounts  himfelf  wor-  Why  Men 
thy  to  command ,  not  onely  over  all  that  is  below  him ,  but  love  more  to 
alfo  over  all  his  equals.  And  did  not  fliame  reftrain  him,  he  Jmmand 
would  willingly  give  his  own  fuffrage  for  himfelf,  when  the  * }en 
perlon  of  greateft  fufficiency  were  to  be  nominated.  Hence  it 
is,  as  I  conceive,  that  we  have  as  many  Enemies  as  Servants,  if 
the  Proverb  be  true.  For  the  Servant  accounting  himfelf 
equally  or  more  able  to  command  then  his  Matter,  believes  that 
Nature  or  Fortune  do’s  him  wrong  in  leaving  him  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  he  afpires  to  change  it.  The  oppofition  of 
Contraries  contributes  alfo  thereunto  5  for  obferving  the  evils 
which  attend  fuch  as  are  reduc’d  under  the  will  of  another  3 
and  on  the  other  fide,  the  content  which  Matters  feern  to  have 
wfiile  they  live  at  their  own  difcretion,  and  more  eafily  fuffer 
any  evil  of  their  own  doing,  becaufe  every  Man  can  better  bear 
with  himfelf  then  with  another  5  hereupon  they  as  much  de¬ 
fire  command  as  they  deteft  obedience.  Now  befides  all  this, 
the  reafon  why  we  are  fo  enamor’d  of  command,  is,  for  that 
every  thing  defires  to  be  in  aftion,  becaufe  all  being  confifts  pri-  ^ 
manly  in  aftion.  Our  Will,  accordingly,  is  forward  to  exert 
the  adt  of  volition  0  but  it  willeth  onely  by  halves,  when  it  is 
controll’d  0  and  nothing  offends  us  more  then  when  we  com¬ 
mand,  and  no  body  ftirs  to  obey  us  5  fothat  fome  are  impa- 
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tient  of  being  gain-laid,  even  in  things  notoriously  impertinent 

or  up  juft .  Witnefs  Philip  of  Macedon  ,  who  having  unjuftly 
condemn’d  a  poor  woman,  chofe  rather  to  pay  her  condemnati¬ 
on  for  her  to  her  Adverfory,  then  retrait  his  own  judgement. 
’Twill  perhaps  be  objefted,that  there  are  good  Fryars  and  Nuns, 
who  love  better  to  obey  then  to  command.  Ianfwer,  that  in 
this  aft  as  well  as  in  other  mortifications  of  their  appetites,  they 
acknowledge  that  they  under-go  very  great  difficulties  5  and 
thefe  prove  the  truth  of  the  Propofition.  Yea,  obedience  and 
the  refignation  of  our  own  will  is  more  hard  to  obforve  then 
Poverty  and  Chaff  ity  ,  inafmuch  as  the  goods  of  Fortune  and 
the  Body  are  inferior  to  thofeof  the  Mind. 

The  Second  laid,  This  Queftion  hath  no  difficulty  in  the 
general,  fince  all  they  who  are  contented  with  a  fervile  condi¬ 
tion,  make  their  obedience  fubfervient  to  their  defire  of  railing 
a  fortune,  which  may  one  day  enable  them  to  command.  Nor 
is  the  reafon  of  it  lefs  eafie.  For  fince  no  motive  is  more  power- 
full  to  incline  tho  Will  of  Man  then  Delight  and  Profit ,  no 
other  reafon  of  this  defire  need  be  fearch’d,  fince  fuperiority 
affords  i'uch  fenfible  pleafure,  and  confpicuous  advantage  5  com¬ 
mand  being,  to  fpeak  truth,  nothing  elfe  but  an  effective  power 
of  applying  what  means  we  pleafe  wherewith  to  compafs  our 
Profit  or  Delight.  But  feeing  Nature  hath  eftablifh’d  this 
Law ,  that  Inferior  things  ought  to  obey  the  Superior ,  the  lefs 
worthy  the  more  worthy  ,  fo  that  Obedience  and  Command  are 
the  different  confonances  which  compofe  the  Harmony  of  the 
world  j  Whence  is  it  that  Man  alone  railing  up  the  Tones  or 
Notes  of  his  Ambition  interrupts  the  Confort  of  the  Univerfe, 
and  makes  Difcord  amongft  this  agreeable  Mufick  ?  The  reafon 
hereof  is,  that  as  Nature  gives  no  defires  but  {he  alfo  gives  pow¬ 
er,  fo  {he  gives  no  power  without  defire.  Wherefore  having 
made  Man  free  by  a  power,  to  wit,  a  Will  moff  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  ftte  ha’s  alfo  made  him  free  by  Inclination  and  Defire. 

'  Now  foralmuch  as  Obedience  is  the  reft ridfion  and  modification, 

I  or  rather  an  annihilation  of,  and  contrary  motion  to  this  Will 
and  defire  of  freedome,  *tis  no  wonder  that  Man  fo  abhors  fervi- 
tude  and  defires  command  3  becaufe  in  doing  fo  he  moft  pow¬ 
erfully  exercifes  his  will  in  all  its  extent. 

The  Third  faid,  The  Will  of  Man  being  alwayes  mutable, 
and  in  perpetual  motion,  ’tis  no  marvel  if  it  abhors  Obedience 
which  checks  its  courfe,  deprives  it  of  the  means  of  change,  and 
ufually  carries  it  by  a  retrograde  motion  againft  its  own  incli¬ 
nation.  Yea,  ’tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  Men  to  be  averfe  to  do 
or  abftain  from  any  matter  whatfoever,  onely  becaufe  it  is  com¬ 
manded  or  forbidden  5  although  we  had  a  délire  to  do  it  before, 
or  at  leaft  it  was  indifferent  to  us.  Whence  arole  the  Proverb, 
That  Forbidding  inflames  Appetite ,  and  the  more,  for  that 
the  order  which  is  given  us  introduces  into  our  Will  another 
ftrange  Will,  which,  though  like  and  conformable  to  ours ,  yet 
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difpleafes  us,  as  it  is  forinfecal  $  as  the  motion  which  would 
have  been  natural  to  the  ftone,  if  it  had  been  barely  let  fall  from 
on  high  downwards  ,  becomes  violent  to  it  when  it  is  caft 
down.  - 

The  Fourth  faid,  This  defire  proceeds  from  the  love  which 
we  bear  to  our  felves,  fo  natural  to  Man,  that  itlivesfirft,  and 
dyes  laft  in  him.  Now  Man  loving  himfelf more  then  any  elfe, 
and  love  having  for  its  foundation  the  perfection  and  merit  of 
the  thing  lov'd  5  hence  he  eficemes  himfelf  more  perfect,  and 
confequently  more  worthy  to  command  then  any  other.  And 
this  caufes  him  to  defire  -a  thing  which  he  accounts  due  to 
him. 

The  Fifth  laid.  That  as  feme  Men  are  naturally  lead  to  com¬ 
mand,  fo  others  are  inclin’d  of  their  own  accord  to  obey  and 
ferve.  The  former  are  call’d,  by  the  Philofopher,  Lords  and 
Mafters  by  Nature,  having  an  Heroick  Spirit,  and  capable  of 
governing  not  themfelves  onely  ,  but  others  too  $  their  Bodies 
being  ufually  weak  and  delicate,  hair  fine,  and  fkin  fmooth  and 
thin.  Others  are  fervants  by  Nature,  being  ftrong  and 
fturdy,  fit  to  carry  burthens,  to  undergo  labour,  and  fuch  in¬ 
commodities  as  attend  thofe  who  are  fubjed  to  another’s  Will  ^ 
they  have  alfo,many  times,fo  little  capacity,that  they  have  more 
of  the  beaft  then  of  the  Man  $  and  this  by  the  ordering  of  Divine 
Providence,  left  having  good  judgements  and  quick  wits,  they 
might  refled  upon  the  equity  or  injuftice  of  their  Mafters  com¬ 
mands,  and  fo  not  execute  them  as  they  ought }  or  left  the  con- 
fideration  of  their  mifery,  being  thereby  alwayes  prefent  with 
them,  might  render  them  more  unhappy. 

The  Sixth  laid,  That  Man  having  been  created  by  God  for 
command,  as  holy  writ  attefteth ,  he  alwayes  retaines  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  original,  and  would  be  Mafter  every  where. 
For  though  the  Creatures  upon  which  the  dominion  given  him 
by  God  extends,  feem  to  have  been  refradory  to  him  ever 
fin  ce  his  fin  $  yet  the  moft  part  ftill  acknowledge  in  him  fome 
tbkens  of  their  ancient  Lord.  The  otherwife  moft  unruly  Horfe 
fuffers  himfelf  to  be  manag’d  by  him,  and  a  troop  of  Oxen  is 
driven  by  a  Child.  The  moft  furious  Animals  become  gentle, 
and  tremble  at  the  occurfe  of  Man’s  Countenance,  becaufe  they 
find  therein  the  charaders  of  Divinity.  But  as  ’tis  natural  to 
other  Animals  to  obey  Man  more  perfed  then  themfelves,  lb 
it  feemes  to  Man  a  thing  againft  Nature  for  the  more  perfed  to 
obey  the  lefs. 

The  Seventh  faid.  That  the  defire  of  commanding  hath  not 
place  in  all,  nor  at  all  times.  The  Mafter  of  the  Ship  willingly 
refignes  the  management  of  the  helm  to  an  experienc’d  Pilot, 
and  dilbanded  Souldiers  readily  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  rally'd 
and  conduded  by  thofe  whom  they  judge  the  moft  worthy  to 
command  them.  Others,  farr  from  this  defire,  fubmit  andtye 
themfelves,  by  natural  inclination,  to  the  pleafureof  another. 

I  i  2  More- 
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Moreo  ver  ,  fome  Virtues  are  fo  heroical  and  eminent  that  they 
winhearts,  as  it  were,  by  violence,  and  conliram  the  moft  re- 
fraftorv  and  ambitious  toconfefs  that  they  ought  to  be  obey  d. 
Bv  this  means  a  multinous  multude,  impatient  of  all  command, 
hath  been  brought  to  lay  down  their  Armes.  But  we  fee  fome 
Spirits  fo  free, 'that  nothing  can  reduce  them  to  obedience, 
neither  Promifings  nor  threatmngs.  They  have  io  high  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  a  genius,  that  they  will  prefer  poverty  and  mifery, 
vea  beggary  and  torments  themfelves  before  obedience,  and 
never  (loop  to  the  pleafure  and  will  of  any  other  although  they 
be  but  little  befriended  by  Fortune  or  Nature.  W hence  is  tins . 

!  Why,  lometimes  from  greatnefs  of  Spirit,  and  oftentimes  from 
a  diforderlinefs  of  Mind  which  breaks  forth ,  and  is  not  capable 

The  Eighth  faid,  That  in  the  whole  Umverfe  the  more  noble 
commands  the  lefs,  the  more  potent  quality  predominates  over 
the  reft  ;  In  Animals  the  Soul  commands  the  Body,  as  the  Matter 
his  fervant,makes  it  move  and  aft:  as  it  pleafes  5  and  Man  exercijès 
fovereignty  over  beafts^  amongft  Men,  Reafon  commands  the 
Appetite ,  in  Oeconomy,  the  Male,  as  the  more  perfeft,  com¬ 
mands  the  Female  5  and,  generally,  the  wife,  learned,  and  vir¬ 
tuous,  ought  to  have  the  command  over  the  foohlh,  ignorant, 
and  vicious.  For  I  fpeak  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  But 
Yis  otherwife  if  we  confider  thingsns  they  are.  Many  times  the 
Appetite  over-mafters  Reafon  }  ulually  fools  and  ignorants  are 
the  ftrongeft.  Wherefore  if  there  be  found  any  one  amongft 
Men  that  differs  as  much  from  others  as  the  Soul  from  the  Body, 
Man  from  beaft,  Reafon  from  the  Appetite,  the  Male  from  the 
Female,  he  ought  to  command.  For,  according  to  Arijtotle, 
Every  Man  who  commands  muft  be  of  a  diffèrent  Nature  from 
him  who  obeyes.  And  as  the  Shepherd  is  of  another  and  more 
excellent  Nature  then  his  flock,  fo  he  that  commands  over  Men 
ought  to  be  a  God,  or  at  leaft  a  Heroe.  And  can  you  wonder 
now  that  every  one  would  have  a  good  opinion  had  of  himlelr, 
and  be  accounted  a  Heroe  or  a  God  ? 


CONFERENCE  XLI. 

,  1  ' 

I.  Of  Comets .  II.  Whether  Pardon  be 

better  then  Revenge. 

j  /— a— deceitfulnefs  of  our  fenfes  caufes  the  difficulty  of  un- 

Of  Comets.  |  derftanding  the  nature  of  Comets.  For  as  fome  Colours, 
fo  fome  Lights  are  '  true,  others  apparent.  Who  would  not  af¬ 
firm,  at  a  diftance,that  Gloe-wormcs,  iome  kind  of  rotten  wood, 
the  feales  of  certain  Fifties,  and  the  eyes  of  Cats  are  real  hre^ 
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A.nd  to  get  to  farther  then  Heaven,  who  would  not  believe 
that  the  Moon  and  other  Planets  have  a  true  light,  vyereitnot 
for  the  reafons  of  Aftronomy  ?  Neverthelefs ,  Experience  con- 
vinces  us  of  the  contrary  on  Earth,  as  well  as  Reafon  doth  in 
Heaven.  Yet  becaufe,  in  doubtful  matters,  *tis  beft  to  keep  to 
the  common  opinion  5  I  concur  with  that  which  holds  a  Comet 
to  be  a  hot  and  dry  Exhalation  inflam’d  in  the  highe ft  Region  ot 
the  Air,  if  the  Heaven  be  folid}  and  amongft  the  cœleltial 
orbes  in  cafe  they  be  liquid  :  which  Exhalation  refembles  the  un- 
duofity  of  a  torch  newly  extinguilh’d  5  which  ferving  for  fewel 
to  the  fire, which  the  reflection  of  the  Sun-beams,  or  the  violence 
ot  motion  excites  there,  reprefents  the  figure  according  to  which 
the  matter  is  difpos’d  to  bum  ,  and  appears  fo  long  to  us  till 
its  matter  beeonfum’d,  unlefs  more  be  carry ’d  up  which  ^pro¬ 
per  to  fucceed  it.  r  m  "  j 

The  Second  faid.  There  is  little  probability  that  fo  thin  and 
fubtile  matter  as  the  afore-mention’d  can  burn  for  feveral 
moneths  together.  Çonfidering  that  the  fires  of  our  furnaces  con- 
fume  themlelvcs  in  lefs  then  a  day  ,  unlefs  they  be  recruited 
with  new  matter}  and  that  the  va(\  bulk  of  thefe  Meteors  al¬ 
lows  us  not  to  imagine  that  enough  can  be  found  for  the  tufte- 
nance  of  fo  great  aflame.  For  that  which  appear  d  in  Mis  City 
in  November  1618.  occupied  forty  degrees  of  the  Firmament, 
notwithftanding  its  remotenefs  irotn  our  fight ,  which  alwayes 

makes  things  appear  lefs  then  themfelves.  And  the  matter 
which  (hould  be  lifted  up  from  the  Earth  to  fucceed  that  which 
isfirft  confumed  would  not  be  inflamed,  becaufe  it  could  not 
arrive  to  the  burning  Comet  in  its  firft  place,  by  reafon  ot  its 
circular  motion,  contrary  to  that  of  Exhalations  which  is  made 
inaftrait  line.  Nor  is  this  opinion  lefs  inconfiftent  with  the 
place  which  they  affign,  namely,  the  Heaven  y  inafmuch  as 
many  have  been  above  the  Planets,  as  is  evidence!  Jpy  their 
Parallax.  For  the  Heavens  being  incorruptible,  risimpob 
iible  to  phancy  any  corruption  in  them,  fince  that  which  is 
Eternal  cannot  but  be  incompetible  with  that  which  is  corrup¬ 
tible.  Now  that  they  are  Eternal,  the  regularity  oi  their  moti- 
ons  domonrtrates.  And  although  the  Apogees  and  Perigees  ot 
the  Planets,  which  are  the  points  of  their  greatefland  leaitdi- 
ftance  from  the  Earth ,  are ,  according  to  die  affirmation  ot 
feme  Aftrologers  ,  chang’d  above  twenty  fix  degrees  iince 
Vtolomi  s  time  j  yet  this  permutation  of  place  induces  no  mu¬ 
tation  of  fubftance.  Nor  can  a  Comet  be  the  reflexion  oroc- 
currence  of  the  light  of  fome  Planets,  as  thofe  Meteors  are  which 

we  call  la  Rofe  and  le  Soldat  i  for  then  no  Comet  could 
laft  lofider  then  fuch  occurfe,  which  is  but  momentaneous,  by 
reafon  of  the  continual  motion  of  the  Planet?  *  befldes.  that 
they  might  be  as  certainly  prognofticated  as  Lcltpfes.  ...But  tor- 
afmuch  as  there  arc  fotne  things  which  we  know  no  further  then 
by  negation,  I  conceive  it  more  eafie  to  fay  what  a  Comet  is  not, 
then  to  determine  what  it  is. 
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TheThirdfaid,  A  Comet  is  onely  an  appearing,  not  a  real 
light  5  and  ’tis  produc’d  by  the  darting  of  the  Sun-beams 
through  an  Exhalation  ,  which  is  fit  for  this  purpofe  by  its  fub- 
ftance  fomewhat  thin  inthefurface  for  intromitting  the  beams, 
and  denfe  within  for  refle&ing  them,  and  giving  them  the  colour 
of  fire  >  like  as  when  the  Sun  cafting  his  rayes  upon  the  clouds 
at  Morning  or  Evening,  gives  them  a  ruddy  colour.  And  ac¬ 
cording  as  thofe  are  united  or  compared,  enlighned  by  the 
Sun,  or^regard  feveral  quarters  of  the  world  5  fo  the  Comets 
have  different  fliapes  or  figures,  which  ought  no  more  to  afton- 
ifh  us  then  thefe  of  the  Clouds  3.  which  according  to  their  con¬ 
junction  together  reprefent  innumerable  formes 3  or  at  leaft  then 
thofe  of  other  fiery  Meteors ,  varioufly  figur'd  according  to  the 
cafual  occurrence  of  the  matter  which  compofes  them.  Therefore 
Scaliger  in  his  Exercitations  holds  that  Comets  are  neither  lignes 
nor  caufes  of  the  events  which  follow  them,  and  derides  thole 
who  believe  that  they  fore-lhew  the  death  of  Great  Perfons 
or  that  deftru&ion  of  Nations  and  Kingdomes  S  alledging  that 
many  great  Great  Men  have  dy’d,  yea,  many  Illuftrious  Fami¬ 
lies  and  States  beendeftroy’d,  without  the  appearance  of  any 
Comet  5  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  many  Comets  have  appear’d 
and  no  fuch  accidents  enfu’d. 

The  Fourth  faid,  1  hat  Comets  are  certain  Stars  whole  mo¬ 
tion  is  unknown  to  us,  and  who  being  rais'd  very  high  in  their 
Apogæum,  remain  for  a  long  time  invifible.  This  is  of  no  un¬ 
frequent  obfervation  in  Mars ,  who,  as  many  Aftrologers  affirm, 
is  at  lome  times  lower  then  the  Sun  >  and  at  other  times  fo  high 
above  the  reft  of  the  Planets  fuperior  to  his  fphere,  that  his  body 
remains  hid  when  his  oppofitionto  the  Sun  ought  to  render  it 
moft  confpicuous.  In  like  fort,  thofe  Stars  which  God  referves 
as  inftruments  of  the  greateft  events  ,  which  he  hath  fore-or- 
dain*d  to  come  to  pals  in  the  Univerfe,  remain  a  long  time 
tfevated  in  their  Apogæum,  till  they  come  at  length  to  defeend 
towards  the  Earth  5  from  whence,  as  foonas  they  begin  to  ma- 
mfeft  themlelves,  they  atttraft  great  quantity  of  vapours  3  which 
receiving  the  light  varioully  ,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
places  whence  they  were  rais’d,  reprefent  to  us  fundry  lhapes  of 
hairy  and  bearded  Stars,  or  in  form  of  a  Dart,  Sword,  Dilh,Tub, 
Horns,  Lamps,  Torches,  Axes,  Rods,  and  fuch  others,  as  it  falls 
out.  And  although  thofe  Stars  inceffantly  a&,  yet  coming  to 
be  produc’d  anew ,  and  being  nearer  the  Earth  ,  their  effects 
are  augmented  and  become  more  fenfible.  As  theFilh  ceafes 
neither  to  be  nor  to  move  when  it  is  in  the  bottome  of  the  Sea, 
yet  it  appears  not  to  us  to  have  either  exiftenceor  motion,  ua- 
ieis  when  it  comes  near  the  furface  of  the  Water. 

The  Fifth  faid, that  Comets  muft  needs  be  fome  exti  ;  ordinary 
things,  fince  they  alwayes  prefignifie  ftrange  events,  efpeciallv 
in  Religion.  Hiftories  obferve  that  of  fixty  fix  Comets  which 
have  appear’d  fince  the  Refurre&ion  of  our  Saviour,  there  is 

not 
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not  one  but  hath  been  immediately  follow’d  by  fome  diforder  or 
divifion  in  the  Church,  caus’d  by  Perfections,  Schifmes  or  He¬ 
dges.  That  which  Jofephus  relates  to  have  appear’d  over  the 
Temple  of  jf erufalem,  and  lafted  a  year  (contrary  to  the  cuftom 
of  others,  -which  exceed  not  fixty  days)  was  follow’d  by  the 
ruine  of  Judaifm.  That  of  which  Seneca  fpeaks  to  have  ap¬ 
pear’d  in  Nero's  time,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Herefies  of  Ce- 
rintkus  and  Ebion.  That  of  the  year  1440  forelhew’d  the  He- 
refie  of  Neftoriua .  That  of  the  year  1200,  the  divifion  caus’d 
by  the  Waldenfes  and  Albingenjes.  And  laftly,  thofe  which  have 
been  feen  fince  the  year  1330  have  fufficiently  manifefted  the 
truth  of  thiseffettby  the  multiplicity  of  Setts,  wherewith  Chri- 
ftendom  abounds  at  this  day.  But  efpecially,  the  thirty  Comets 
which  have  appear’d  in  France  fince  the  year  1 5  $6(four  of  which 
were  in  the  fame  year,  namely,  in  the  year  1560)  but  too  well 
witnefs  the  verity  of  their  prefignific'ations,  which  (as  S.  Augn- 
ftine  faith)  are  ordinarily  fulfill’d  before  the  fame  are  known 

by  men.  ' 

The  Sixth  faid,  That  as  in  all  things  elfe,  fo  m  Comets,  the 
magnitude  demonftrates  the  vehemence  and  confiderablenefs  of 
the  future  event.  The  colour  fignifies  the  nature  of  the  Planet 
under  whofe  dominion  it  is.  The  fplendor  or  brightnefs  (hews 
the  quick  and  effettual  attivity  thereof,  as  its  lefs  lively  colour 
teftifies  the  contrary.  The  Form  is  a  Celeftial  charatter  or  hie- 
roglyphick,  denoting  an  effett  in  the  earth  5  as  if  God  fpoke  to 
us  by  figns,  or  writ  to  us  after  the  mode  of  China ,  where  the 
figures  of  things  ftand  for  letters,  not  contenting  himfelf  to  de« 
ftinate  to  this  purpofe  the  combinations  of  the  Planets  with  the 
other  Stars,  which  are  the  next  caufesof  all  natural  effettshere 
below.  The  place  of  the  Air,  or  of  Heaven,  namely,  the  fign 
of  the  Zodiack  wherein  the  Comet  is,  ferves  to  defign  the 
Country  which  is  threatned  by  it  5  and  if  it  be  in  a  falling  Houfe, 
it  fignifies  fudden  death.  Its  motion  from  Weft  to  Eaft  indi¬ 
cates  fome  forreign  enemy,  whofe  coming  is  tp  be  fear  d.  If  it 
move  not  at  all,  ’tis  a  fign  that  the  enemy  (hall  be  of  the  fame 
Land  upon  which  the  Meteor  flops  ;  fo  likewife  if  it  goes  in 
twenty  four  hours  from  Eaft  to  Weft;  becaufe  this  motion  is 
imputed  to  the  firft  mover  which  hurries  along  withall  the 
other  Celeftial  Bodies.  Their  effefts  alfo  belong  to  the  places 
towards  which  their  hairs  or  tails  incline.  Thofe  which  appear 
at  day-break,  and  continue  long,  have  their  enetts  more  lud- 
den  ;  thofe  of  the  evening,  and  of  lefs  continuance,  later.  They 
are  efpecially  of  great  importance  when  they  are  found  with  any 
Eclipfe  :  and  the  Precept  which  Ftolomy  and  his  Interpreters  en- 
ioyn  principally  to  obferve,  is,  that  thofe  are  deceiv  d  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  Comet  fignifies  the  death  of  fome  great  perion  ; 
but  they  only  hold,  that  as  when  the  fiery  Planets  rife  at  day- 
break,  as  fo  many  attendants  on  the  Sun,  he  that  is  then  born 
%  all  be  a  Ring  ;  fo  when  a  Cdmet  is  the  fore-runner  of  the  Sun 
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at  day-break,  it  fignifies  the  death  of  fome  great  perfon. 

The  Seventh  faid,  That  Comets  do  not  fo  much  foretel  as 
caufe  Dearths  and  Famines,  Wars  and  Seditions,  burning  Fe¬ 
vers,  and  other  difeafes,1  by  the  inflammation  which  they  imprels 
upon  the  Air,  and  by  it  upon  all  other  bodies,and  moll:  eafily  up¬ 
on  our  fpirits.  For  feeing,  twinkling,  and  falling  Stars,  are 
figns  of  great  drought  and  impetuous  winds,  when  they  flioot 
from  feveral  parts  of  Heaven  ,  how  much  more  are  thofe  great 
fiery  Meteors  which  we  contemplate  with  fuch  lollicitude,  and 
which  ad  no  lefs  by  conceit  upon  our  fouls  then  by  their  quali¬ 
ties  upon  our  bodies.  Which  being  found  to  have  place  in 
thofe  of  delicate  conftitutions,  as  great  perfons  are,  occafion’d 
the  opinion  that  thofe  grand  caufes  exercife  their  effeds  moft 
powerfully  upon  people  of  high  rank  5  befides,  that  the  acci¬ 
dents  which  befall  fuch  perfons  are  much  more  taken  notice  of, 
then  thofe  of  the  vulgar.  But  herein  there  is  found  Ids  of  de- 
monftration  then  of  conjedure. 

Upon  the  fécond  Point  it  was  faid.  That  there  is  none  but 
prizes  an  adion  of  clemency  and  forgivenefs  more  then  an  adi- 
on  of  vengeance.  But  all  the  difficulty  is  to  diftinguiffi  what 
is  done  through  fear  from  what  proceeds  from  greatnels  of  mind. 
Thus,  when  a  Lyon  vouchlafes  not  to  rife  for  a  Cat  or  little 
Dog  that  comes  neer  him  ,  but  employs  his  ftrength  only  againft 
fome  more  flout  creature,  this  difdain  is  not  call’d  cowardize. 
But,  when  a  man  doth  not  revenge  himfelf,  if  it  be  through  in¬ 
ability  ’tis  prudence  ,  if  through  fear,  ’ts  pufillanimity.  Yet 
Alexander  was  deceiv’d  herein  5  for  when  two  Dogs  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  ftature  were  prefented  to  him,  by  a  perfon  who  made 
great  account  of  their  courage,  and  he  faw  that  one  of  them 
did  not  defend  himfelf  againft  other  Dogs,  he  commanded  him 
to  be  kill’d  ,  and  would  have  done  as  much  by  the  other,  had 
not  he  who  prefented  them  alledg'd  that  the  Dog’s  negled  of 
revenging  himfelf  proceeded  from  eontempt  of  his  oppolers. 
Whereupon  the  Ring  caus’d  a  mad  Bull  to  be  turn’d  loofe  to  the 
other  Dog,  who  finding  a  fubjed  fit  to  (hew  his  courage  upon, 
flew  upon  him  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  It  appears  therefore 
that  there  is  fome  refemblance  in  the  adion  of  him  who  for¬ 
bears  through  poornefs  of  fpirit  to  revenge  himfelf,  and  of  him 
who  doth  it  through  greatnefs  of  courage.  The  foie  difference 
confifts  in  the  power  which  the  latter  hath  to  vindicate  himfelf, 
and  the  others  wants.  ’Tis  demanded  which  of  the  two  is 
moft  honourable  in  him  who  is  able  to  do  either  $  I  conceive 
Pardoning  the  more  honourable ,  not  only,  becaufeit  includes 
in  it  lelfthe  power  of  revenge,  but  becaufe  it  ftiews  a  greater 
ftrength  to  overcome  one’s  felf  then  the  ftrongeft  things  in  the 
world,  and  fo  become  mafter,  generally,  of  bodies  and  minds 
together. 

The  Second  faid.  That  although  at  the  firft  view  it  may  feem 

that 
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that  a  man  ought  rather  be  inclinable  to  Pardon  then  Venge¬ 
ance,  becaufe  Nature  hath  for  this  purpofe  furnilh*d  him  with 
Reafon  as  his  principal  weapon,  to  which  Forgivenefs  is  an  afti- 
on  particular,  as  proceeding  from  ratiocination ,  or,  at  leaff, 
from  humanity  3  yet  the  defire  of  Revenge  hath  not  been  given 
us  by  Nature  for  a  ufelefs  faculty,  and  fuch  as  ought  not  to  be 
reduc'd  into  aft.  F  or  this  Defire  is  fo  great  in  us  that  it  extends 
even  to  inanimate  things.  And  to  pals  by  the  follies  of  Xerxes 
who  caus’d  the  Sea  to  be  beaten  with  ftripes,  and  writ  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  mount  Athos^  in  revenge  of  the  fear  which  they  had 
given  him,  and  that  of  Cyrus  who  amuz’d  his  whole  J^rmy  a 
long  time,  about  the  river  of  Gnidus ,  for  the  fame  caufe  :  do  we 
not  fee  that  little  children  are  pacifi’d  when  the  table  which  hurt 
them  is  beaten,  and  that  Qamefters  many  times  tear  the  Cards 
in  pieces  with  their  teeth,  and  call:  the  Dice  out  of  the  window, 
to  be  reveng’d  of  their  lofs  ?  Hence  Anaxagoras  faid  that  even 
they  who  pardon  always  revenge  themfelves,  becaufe  the  fatif- 
faftion  given  them,  or  their  remiffionof  an  offence,  fuppliesthe 
place  of  punifhment. 

The  Third  faid,  ’Tis  indeed  natural  to  man,  with  all  other 
living  creatures,  to  preferve  himfelf  3  which  cannot  be  done  but 
by  repelling  the  injuries  which  are  offer’d  to  us,  nor  this,  but 
by  revenge  :  For  an  injury  is  like  fire  which  burns  and  reduces 
all  into  allies  unlefs  it  be  timely  remedied  5  one  tolerated  pro¬ 
duces  another,  and  by  degrees  brings  us  into  the  fcorn  of  the 
world.  Therefore  the  Divine  Law  agrees  with  the  Lex  Talio - 
»*r,  or  Law  of  Requital,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.  And  as 
this  vengeance  is  one  of  the  principal  qualities  which  God  re- 
ferves  to  himfelf,  fo  it  is  one  of  the  chief  parties  both  of  pub- 
lick  and  private  juftice.  He  who  is  remils  in  revenging  affronts 
done  him,  is  injuft  0  firft  to  himfelf,  in  being  carelefs  of  main¬ 
taining  his  honour  5  and  then  to  others,  in  that  he  fuffers  the  re- 
fpeft  to  be  violated  which  men  owe  one  to  another ,  yea,  to  him 
too  who  offends  him,  becaufe  he  gives  him  encouragement  to 
do  as  much  to  others,  while  he  findes  he  may  do  fo  without 
impunity.  / 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  Revenge  is  an  encroachment  upon  the 
Authority  of  Laws  both  Divine  and  Humane  j  God  hath  re- 
ferv’d  it  to  himfelf,  wherewith  to  defend  us  5  and  yet  himfelf 
revengeth  no  further  then  to  four  Generations,  and  pardons  to  a 
thouland.  He  hath  as  ftriftly  bound  us  to  forgivenefs  as  to  our 
own  fafety,  fincehe  permits  us  to  pray  to  him  daily  for  no  more 
pardon  then  what  we  grant  to  thofe  who  offend  us.  Moreover, 
he  who  takes  latisfaftion  in  Head  of  executing  it  cannot  more 
palpably  declare  the  ill  opinion  he  hath  of  the  Laws  under 
which  he  lives,  and  which  he  annihilates  as  far  as  lyes  in  his 
power.  ’Tis  this  accurfed  Mif-conceit  which  hath  opened  fo 
wide  a  door  to  our  duels  and  re-encounters,  as  can  hardly  be 
Ihut  at  this  day  by  many  Ordinances  and  Edifts.  And  if  it  im- 
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^nortsThe  publick,  as  the  Lawyers  hold,  That  nomanabufe  his 
own  goods  how  much  lets  nis  life,  wbeieof  he  hath  but  the 
life,  and  which  is  due  to  the  fervice  of  his  Cod  and  his  Ring. 
Add  hereunto,  that  as  every  thing  which  is  violent  is  an  enemy  to 
Nature,  and  of  no  long  duration  ,  fo  people  feldom  find  con¬ 
traints  and  rigours  to  anfwer  their  purpofe  ,  Man  never  Suffers 
himfelt  to  be  wholly  fubdu’d  and  bound,  no  more  then  the 
Oxe,  having  by  the  ftrongeft  part,  the  one  by  the  horns,  the 
other  by  the  will.  Which  caus’d  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augufius^ 
when  (he  faw  that  the  more  he  punifhd  thofe  who  conlpird, 
againft  him  the  more  new  enemies  he  procur’d  to  himfelf,  to 
advife  her  hufband  to  try  upon  Ctnna ,  one  of  them,  whether 
pardon  would  not  have  better  effeCt  then  Profcription.  He  did 
fo,  and  this  Confpirator  became  thereby  fo  great  a  lover  of  the 
Emperour,  that  heafterwards  merited  by  his  Services  to  be  made 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  there  ought  to  be  made  a  diftiri&ion  of 
conditions ,  becaufe  ’tis  as  dangerous  in  a  publick  perfon  to  be 
gentle  and  merciful,  as  ’tis  commendable  in  a  private.  The 
mildnefs  of  a  Judge  towards  a  Robber  is  cruelty  to  the  pub- 
lick  s  impunity  being  the  Nurfe  of  Vice.  Moreover,  among 
private  perfons  too,  their  Several  profefiions  are  considerable. 
Socrates  purpofing  to  make  himfelf  an  example  of  moderation 
had  reafon  to  (light  the  kicks  that  were  given  him,  as  he  would 
have  done  the  winfings  of  an  Afs.  But  the  Captain  that  Should 
fuffer  fo  much  muft  have  otherwife  given  the  world  liich  tefti- 
mony  of  his  valour,  as  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardize. 
And,  therefore,  that  man  had  no  bad  conceit,  who  teeing  his 
friend  perplex’d  for  that  he  underftood  by  the  Horofcope  of  his 
two  children,  that  one  of  them  would  be  the  greateft  coward, 
and  the  other  the  greateft  thief  in  the  world,  counfeli  d  him  to 
make  the  one  a  Church-man,  and  to  put  the  other  to  a  profeffion 
whereunto  the  word  Larron  is  an  Epithete,  being  the  latter 
would  thereby  turn  the  prediction  into  a  mockery  j  and  the  de¬ 
feat  of  courage  in  the  other  would  be  attributed  to  the  gentle- 
tlenefs  whereunto  Ecclefiafticks  are  more  oblidg  d  then  any 
others. 

The  Sixth  faid,  That  without  Some  vengeance  we  ftould  not 
underftand  what  Forgivenefs  means,  as  God’s  juftice  is  that 
which  lets  oft  his  mercy.  Wherefore  being  thefe  two  actions 
mutually  contribute  to  either’s  luftre,  ;it  cannot  be  known  which 
of  the  two  is  abfolutely  to  be  preferr’d  before  the  other  j  but  it 
lies  in  the  power  of  prudence  to  determine  according  to  the  va¬ 
riety  of  cafes. 
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CONFERENCE  XLII. 

J  v 

I.  Of  the  Diverfity  of  Languages .  I  Ï.  Whether 
rs  to  be  preferred  a  good jlature  or  a  f nail. 

WE  have  two  notable  examples  in  the  Scripture  $  one  of  Ï. 

God’s  difpleafure,  when  the  Builders  of  the  Tower  of  Oftbediter- 
Babel  were  feparated  by  the  confufion  of  their  Language ,  the  °f  Lan~ 

other  of  his  favour,  when  the  Apoftles  were  at  the  feaft  of  Fente- 
cojf  as  it  were,  united  and  incorporated  into  all  Nations  by  the 
gift  of  Tongues.  Here  we  only  adore  Myfteries  but  fathom 
them  not  5  we  feek  the  natural  caufes  of  the  variety  of  fpeech, 
and  whether,  as  there  was  but  one  at  the  firft,  fo  the  fame  may 
be  recover’d  again,  or  any  other  found  that  may  be  univerfal  to 
all  people.  As  to  the  firft,  the  variety  alone  of  the  Organs 
feems  fufficient  to  diverfifie  fpeech.  Thofe  Nations  whole  wind¬ 
pipes  were  more  free  eafily  retain'd  the  Hebrew  alpirations,  if 
fo  be  this  Language  were  the  firft,  and  not  the  Syriac 4,  as  fonie 
hold,  alledging  that  its  characters  fpeak  greateft  antiquity  5  or 
the  Samaritane ,  becaufe  the  Thorath ,  which  is  the  law  of  God, 
was  written  in  it,  as  alfo  the  moft  ancient  Medals  found  in  Fa- 
leftine  were  ftamp'd  with  it.  They  whole  breafts  were  more 
robuft  fram’d  the  German  and  other  Languages,  which  are  pro¬ 
nounc'd  with  greater  impetuofity  :  the  more  delicate  made  the 
Greek.  Tongue  5  the  middle  fort,  the  Latine  b  and  their  pofteri- 
ty,  degenerating,  the  Italian ,  which  is  pronounc’d  only  with 
the  outer  part  of  the  lips  :  and  fo  of  all  the  reft.  Whence  it  is 
that  ftrangeçs  never  pronounce  our  Language  perfectly,  nor  we 
theirs  5  which  caus'd  Scaliger  to  tell  a  German  who  fpoke  to  him 
in  Latine ,  but  pronounc’d  it  after  his  own  way,  that  he  muft  ex- 
cufe  him,  for  he  did  not  underftand  Dutch.  Now  every  one 
of  thefe  Original  Languages  was  chang'd  again  proportionably 
to  the  diftance  from  its  centre,  as  circles  made  by  a  ftone  call: 
into  the  water  lofe  their  figure  as  they  become  wider.  After¬ 
wards  hapned  the  tranfplantations  of  Nations ,  who  with  the 
confufion  of  blood  and  manners  brought  alfo  that  of  fpeech  5 
for  the  Conquerours  defiring  to  give  Law  to  the  vanquilh'd 
as  well  in  this  as  in  all  other  things,  and  the  Organs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  being  unapt  for  the  pronuntiation  of  a  forreign  tongue, 
hence  of  the  mixture  of  two  àrofe  a  third.  Thus  much  for  the 
firft  point.  But  as  for  the  fécond,  which  is  to  reduce  all  Lan¬ 
guages  to  one,  I  hold  the  thing  impolfible.  For  all  things 
which  aremeerly  of  humane  inftitution,  as  Language  is,  areas 
different  as  opinions  are.  And  if  one  and  the  fame  Tongue 
hathfundry  very  different  Idiomes  and  Diale&s,  as  the  French 
hath  the  Breton ,  the  Gafcon0  the  Poitevin ,  the  Farijian ,  and  ma¬ 
ny  others,  as  different  as  the  French  from  the  Italian  (which 
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Whin  like  manner  the  Roman,  the  Tufean,  the  Neapolitan,  and 
the  Sicilian,  all  very  differing)  with  much  morereafon  (hall  Na¬ 
tions  divided  by  Seas  and  Climates  fpeak  diverfely.  The  opi¬ 
nions  of  men,  even  of  Philofophers  themfelves ,  touch.ng  the 
fame  fuhieft,  could  never  be  reconcil  d  j  and  can  it  be  imagm  d 
that  all  tongues  fhould  ever  agree  ?  Nature  affefts  nothing  fo 
much  as  variety,  which  fervesfor  difcnmination  of  individuals. 
Two  men  never  writ  or  fpake  alike  5  and  we  fee  that  even  the 
aeffures  and  poftures  of  others  cannot  be  perfedfly  imitated  by 
thofe  who  ufe  their  utmoft  care  therein  ;  how  then  fhall  confor¬ 
mity  be  found  in  the  expreffion  of  our  thoughts .  befides,  there 
being  no  connexion  or  affinity  between  things  and  words, 
which  not  onely  fignifie  feveral  things  in  feveral  Languages, 
but  have  different  acceptions  in  the  fame  Language ,  wit- 
nefs  Homonymous  words ,  'tis  lofs  of  time  to  think  of  fuch  a 

TteSecond  faid.  That  to  judge  of  a  River,  it  muff  be  ta¬ 
ken  at  its  fource.  Languages  are  the  feveral  ways  of  interpret- 
ins  or  declaring  our  conceptions }  and  thefe  are  the  means  which 
our  mind  makes  ufe  of  to  conceive  the  fpecies  or  images  of 
things.  It  knows  them  according  as  they  are  reprdented  to  it  i 
and  they  are  reprefented  to  it  according  to  the  truth  of  the  objeft, 
when  the  conditions  requifite  to  fenfation  or  perception  by  ienie 
concur,  namely,  a  due  difpofition  of  the  objeCt,  medium  and 
Oraan.  As  therefore  when  all  thefe  conditions  are  right,  it 
cannot  be  but  all  perfons  of  the  world  mull:  agree  in  one  and  the 
lame  judgement,  and  all  fay  ( e.g.)  that  this  Rofe  is  re  ,  and 
that  other  white  5  foit  may  feem  that  men  Ihould  agree  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  copy  and  tranfeript,  fince  they  do  to  in  the  Proto¬ 
type  5  that  is,  have  one  and  the  fame  Language,  fince  they  have 
one  and  the  fame  conception.  Otherwife,  as  to  this  communi¬ 
cation  with  his  own  fpecies,  man  will  be  inferior  to  other  ani¬ 
mals  who  fignifie  their  pallions  and  inclinations  fo  plainly  and 
intelligibly  among  themfelves  that  they  anfwer  one  the  other 
afar  off  >  Moreover,  abundance  of  words  are  the  exprefs  and 
natural  image  of  the  things  defigned  by  them,  as  Tajfata,  tohijfè, 
to  creak  or  clajh,  to  bounce,  to  howle  or  yell ,  and  many  others. 
There  are  words  which  keep  the  fame  number  of  letters  in  all 
the  learned  Languages,  particularly  the  name  of  Godm,  which 
holds  alfo  in  lome  modern,  as  in  the  French,  Dutch,  &c.  but 
not  in  ours.  There  are  others,  which  vary  not  at  all,  but  are 
one  and  the  fame  among  all  Nations }  as  the  word  Sac .  Many 
things  exprefs'd  by  the  fame  characters  in  writing  are  read  by 
each  people  in  their  own  Tongue,  as  Figures,  or  Cyphers,  which 
are  read  and  pronounc'd  otherwife  in  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  then 
in  Latine  or  French,  and  yet  they  are  taken  by  all  to  fignifie  the 
fame  thing.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Hieroglyphicks  and 
letters  ol  China,  yea  of  all  the  figures  of  the  Mathematicks.  For 

every  one  knows  a  Circle,  a  Triangle,  and  a  Square,  although 
■1  -  •  each 
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each  Nation  denominate  the  fame  diverlly.  What  hinders 
then  but  as  all  Nations  have  confpir'd  and  agreed  together  in 
thofe  vifible  words,  fo  they  may  do  too  in  thofe  which  ate 

pronounc’d  ?  . 

The  Third  faid,  That  to  the  end  words  may  make  things  un- 
derftood  by  all  the  world,  they  ought  to  be  figns  of  them  ;  ei¬ 
ther  natural,  as  fmoak  is  of  fire,  or  by  infiitution,  depending 
upon  a  very  intelligible  principle  or  occafion,  as  when  a  Bulh 
denotes  a  Tavern.  As  for  the  firft,  many  dumb  perlons  ex- 
prefs  their  conceptions  fo  genuinely  by  figns  that  all  the  world 
underftands  them  ;  and  the  Mimicks  and  Pantomimes  of  Rome 
were  fo  excellent  in  this  kind,  that  Rofcius  (one  of  them)  fome- 
times  bid  defiance  to  Ciero ,  that  he  would  exprefs  as  perfectly 
by  his  geftures  and  poftures,  whatfover  he  pleas'd  ,  as  that  in¬ 
comparable  Orator  could  do  by  his  words.  And  as  thofe  who 
are  not  given  to  writing  have  the  beft  memories,  fo  thofe  who 
have  not  that  ufe  of  fpeech  are  more  excellent  then  others  in 
fpeaking  by  figns  and  underftanding  them  ;  there  being  feen  in 
our  days  a  dumb  man  who  anfwer’d  pertinently  to  all  that  was 
fpoken  to  him,  only  by  beholding  the  motion  of  the  fpeaker's 
lips  •  which  is  alfo  the  reafon  why  blind  men,  attending  only 
to  improve  the  fenfe  of  Hearing,  beft  obferve  all  differences  of 
fpeech  Whence  I  draw  this  confequence,  that  the  fame  may 
be  practis’d  in  all  other  things  which  lignifie  by  humane  inftitu- 
tion  and  fo  there  may  be  an  univerfal  Language.  But  the  eafi- 
nefs  every  one  finds  in  making  himfelf  underltood  by  the  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Writing  which  is  familiar  to  him,  renders  men  care- 
lefsbf  advancing  this  excellent  Defign,  whieh  would  be  a 
means  to  fpare  the  beft  time  which  our  youth  fpends  in  learning 
the  words  of  ftrange  Tongues,  inftead  of  applying  themfelves 

folely  to  the  knowledge  of  things.  .  .  „ 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  the  poffibility  of  this  Project  appears, 
in  that  there  is  an  order  in  nature,  or,  at  leaft,  conlequent  to 
the  very  nature  of  things,  according  to  which  we  may  place,  next 
after  the  Creator  the  created  fpiritual  fubftances, then  the  corpo¬ 
real  (one  after  another,  according  to  their  dignity)  particularly 
the  corporeal  according  to  their  placets  the  Heavens  firft, and  in 
them  the  Stars,  according  to  their  dignity  ;  the  Earth  and  its 
Animals,  the  Sea  and  its  Fifties  5  the  Plants  according  to  their 
magnitudes;  thofe  which  are  equal  therein,  according  to  their 
venues,  and  other  accidents  :  doing  the  fame,  with  Metals, 
Minerals,  bodies  perfectly  and  imperfeftly  compounded. by  na¬ 
ture  and  by  art,  and  Vith  the  Elements  :  then  we  may  come  to 
the  Categories  of  accidents  to  which  every  thing  in  the  world 
may  be  reduc’d  and  put  in  its  right  place.  Whereby  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  not  only  all  things  have  their  order  but  alfo  that  he 

who  learns  them  according  to  this  order,  ealiTy  avoids  confufi- 
on,  the  mother  of  ignorance.  It  remains  now,  to  find  out  an 
order  of  words  too,  which  anfwers  to  that  of  things;  the  firlt 
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to  the  firft,  and  the  fécond  to  the  fécond  5  which  order  is  fo  na¬ 
tural  to  them,  that  children  make  ufe  of  it  to  find  out  every 
thing  which  they  feek  in  Di&ionaries  and  Lexicons  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Alphabet.  And  I  know  not  whether  \ve  ought 
not  to  begin  this  handfome  gradation  and  fituation  of  all  things 
in  their  rank,  correfpondent  to  the  order  of  the  letters,  with 
the  ft  y  le  that  God  gives  himfelf.  Alpha  and  Omega.  But  it  can¬ 
not  but  be  admir’d  that  the  firft  combination  of  the  letters 
makes  Ab  and  Aba.  which  fignifies  Father ,  the  firft  place  being’ 
due  to  the  Author  and  Father  of  all  things. 

If.  Upon  the  fécond  Point,  it  was  faid.  That  largenefs  of  body 
Whether  is  to  feems  to  be  preferrable,  as  well  becaufe  the  word  Magnitude 
be  preferred  a  or  Grandeur  always  includes  fome  perfe&ion  in  it  felf,  as  be- 
gre at  Stature  caufe  tyie  Gods  were  anciently  reprefented  of  a  fize  exceeding 
or  a  [mall.  ^  orcJjnary.  Which  made  Arifiotle  fay,  that  not  only  the 
greatnefsof  the  Heroes  render’d  them  famous  of  old,  but  that 
their  Figures  and  Statues  are  venerable  at  this  day.  Moreover, 
we  fee  that  Saul ,  the  firft  Ring  chofen  by  God  for  his  own  peo¬ 
ple,  was  taller  by  the  head  then  all  the  reft  of  the  Iftaelites. 
And  amongft  the  conditions  of  Beauty,  magnitude  fo  univerfal- 
ly  holds  the  firft  place,  that  women  advance  themfelves  upon 
high  Shooes,  and  Patins,  that  they  may  feem  the  handfomer. 
How  well  fhap'd  foever  a  little  man  be,  he  is  never  of  fo  uiaje- 
ftical  a  prefence  as  one  that  is  taller.  Whence  you  fee  little  men 
affeft  to  feem  greater,  but  never  any  tall  men  defire  to  be  left. 
Now  the  fame  Proportion  which  is  between  a  Man  and  his  ha¬ 
bitation,  is  found  between  the  foul  and  the  body  which  is  its 
Manfion.  For  as  he  who  hath  the  largeft  houle  will  be  account¬ 
ed  to  be  better  lodg’d  then  he  who  dwells  in  a  Cottage,  though 
they  be  perfons  otherwife  of  equal  condition  5  fo  ’tis  probable, 
that  fouls  (which  are  all  equal)  find  themfelves  better  lodg’d  in  a 
great  body  then  in  a  fmall,  and  exercife  all  their  fun&ions  with 
much  more  freedom. 

The  Second  faid.  That  if  magnitude  put  the  value  upon  men, 
the  fame  fhould  hold  in  animals  :  neverthelefs ,  the  Elephant 
yields  to  the  Fox,  yea  to  the  Pifmire,  the  Eftrich  to  the  Night¬ 
ingale,  and  the  Whale  is  the  moft  ftupid  of  all  Fifties.  Moreover, 
nothing  hinders  the  divine  operations  of  the  foul  but  the  load 
of  the  body,  whereby  the  imperfection  of  our  nature  places  us 
below  the  whollv  incorporeal  Intelligences  5  and  therefore  the 
lels  the  body  is,  theneererwe  approach  the  Angelical  nature, 
and  our  Ipirit  is  lels  impeded  by  the  matter.  Hence  little  men 
are  not  only  the  moft  quick-witted,  but  alfo  the  moft  aftive  and 
nimble  ;  for  that  th.e  ftrength  is  more  united  in  them,  and  dif¬ 
fus’d  and  diffipated  in  others.  Great  and  robuft  bodies,  as  be¬ 
ing  fitter  for  labour,  were  made  to  obey  the  fmall  and  tender, 
which  have  more  fpirit  then  flefh.  Whence  the  Romans  gave 
the  Civil  and  Military  charges  to  little  men,  and  fent  the 

greater 
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greater  to  guard  the  Baggage,  as  thofe  who  gave  the  enemies 
more  aim  then  the  lefs.  Nor  are  the  greater  more  proper  for 
other  Arts  V  which  made  the  Poet  fay  as  a  thing  impoffible, 
Sambucam  potiùs  caloni  aptaverk  alto . —  And  Samuel  was  re¬ 
prov’d  by  God  for  offering  to  prefer  the  tall  Stature  of  the  eldeft 
fon  of  JeJJe  before  the  fmall  fize  of  David  his  youngeft,  as  if  the 
Ifraelites  had  been  difpleas’d  with  the  large  body  of  Saul.  The 
Poets  could  not  represent  an  enraged  Cyclops,  and  furious  Ajax, 
but  under  great  bodies,  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  made  Vlyjfes 
very  fmall.  And  indeed  natural  Reafons  agree  well  herein. 

For  amongft  the  caul'es  of  the  bodie’s  growth ,  the  material 
is  a  (limy  or  vifcous  humidity  $  whence  Filhgrow  moft,  and  in 
fhorteif  time.  This  Humidity  is,  as  it  were,  Glew  or  Bird-lime 
to  the  foul,  hindring  it  from  exercifing  its  fondions  freely  :  and 
therefore  women,  being  more  humid,  have  lefs  wit  then  men  > 
and  Fifti  are  lefs  difciplinable  then  the  reft  of  animals.  The  ef¬ 
ficient  is  a  very  gentle  heat  5  for  were  it  too  great  it  would  con- 
fume  the  matter  infteadof  dilating  and  falhioning  it,  and  dry 
the  folid  parts  too  much,  upon  the  increafing  of  which  depends 
that  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  This  is  the  reafon  why  all  gelt  ani¬ 
mals  grow  moft,  and  amongft  Birds  of  prey  the  females  are  al¬ 
ways  greater  then  the  males  5  the  excels  of  their  heat  being 
temper’d  by  the  humidity  of  their  Sex  *  and  young  perfons  are 
found  to  have  grown  extraordinarily  after  Quotidian  Agues 
which  are  caus’d  by  Phlegme  ,  fo  that  it  &  not  hard  for  fuch  per¬ 
nicious  caufes  to  produce  a  good  effed. 

The  Third  faid,  That  every  thing  is  to  be  commended  and 
efteem’d  according  totheufefor  which  it  is  appointed.  Now 
Man  being  born  for  Reafon  and  the  fondions  of  the  Mind,  and 
having  receiv’d  a  Body  to  be  an  inftrument  to  him  of  Knowledg 
by  making  a  faithfull  report  to  him  of  what  paffes  without,  by 
means  of  the  fpecies  convey'd  through  the  fenfes  into  the  phancy: 

Upon  which  the  Intelled  making  refledion  formes  the  like  in 
it  felf,  and  thus  all  Notions  are  produc’d  5  it  followsthat  nei¬ 
ther  the  great  ftature  nor  the  little  are  to  be  efteem’d.  But  tis 
demanded.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  lefs  evil  5  I  conceive,  with 
the  Phyfitians,  that  the  great  is  lefs  incommodious  in  youth, 
as  being  then  more  proper  for  exercifes,  whofe  toy  le  it  can  bet¬ 
ter  under-go,  efpecially  thole  of  Warr.  And  therefore  when 
jMarius  levy’d  Souldiers,  he  fofterd  none  to  pals  the  Mufter 
but  fuch  as  could  not  walk  under  a  meafure  rais’d  fix  foot  from 
the  ground.  But  in  old  age  ,  when  the  natural  heat  is  more 
languid,and  confequently  lefs  able  to  difcharge  all  its  fondions  in 
a  large  Body,  the  fmall  fize  is  beft  :  And  little  old  men  are  never 
fo  crooked  as  others  *  befides  that  their  coldnefs  ferves  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  ardour  of  the  choler  which  is  attributed  to  little  men, 

becaufe  their  fpirits  having  not  fo  much  room  to  run  about,  agi¬ 
tate  them  fooner,  and  more  violently  then  others. 

The  Fourth  faid ,  As  every  living  thing  hath  bounds  of  its 
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perfe&ion,  fo  it  hath  of  its  greatnefs  or  fmallnefs ,  which,  if  it 
exceeds  or  falls  (hort  of,  ’tis  held  monftrous  and  b  elides  Nature, 
as  Gyants  and  Dwarfes.  But  becaufe  this  term  of  magnitudé 
hath  a  great  latitude,  *tis  hard  to  know,  precifely,  which  is  the 
leaf:  or  greateft  ftature  whereunto  Man  may  naturally  attain  5 
and  which  is  the  middle,  and  confequently  who  deferve  the 
name  of  great  or  little  5  confidering  that  the  fame  is  various,  ac¬ 
cording  to  places  and  climates,and  according  to  every  one’s  par¬ 
ticular  temper  or  firft  conformation,  which  ordinarily  follows 
the  proportion  which  the  feed  of  the  Father  and  Mother  bears 
with  the  Idea  of  their  fpecies,  if  the  too  great  or  too  little  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  matter,  or  the  capacity  of  the  place  permit.  For  the 
Northern  people  are  large,the  Southern  fmall.  Thole  between 
the  28.  and  the  38.  climate  are  of  middle  ftature  5  and  one  that 
would  be  call’d  a  tall  perfon  among  the  little,  will  be  accounted 
little  among  the  tall.  Conftitutions  likewife  contribute  very 
much  hereunto.  Thofe  who  are  dry  by  Nature  are  ulually  Imall. 
Such  as  are  too  moift  grow  more  in  thicknefs  then  in  the  other 
dimeniion  5  it  being  the  property  of  humidity  not  to  mount  ealily 
upwards ,  unlefs  it  be  accompany 'd  with  heat  $  for  then  the 
Agent  and  the  Patient  being  rightly  difpos’d  to  extend  every 
part,  the  w7hole  is  augmented.  Therefore  as  the  Phegmatick 
temper  is  moft  prone  to  fatnefs,  lo  the  fanguine  contributes  to 
tallnefs  5  efpecially  if  the  perlons  live  idly  and  feed  well.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  men  before  the  Deluge  are  noted  by  the  Scripture 
to  have  been  Gyants,  becaufe  they  lead  idle,  and  voluptuous 
lives.  As,  on  the  contrary,  Falling, Watching,  and  immoderate 
Labour  in  the  time  deftinated  for  men  to  grow,  which  reaches 
not  much  beyond  twenty  five  years  of  age,  hinder  the  attaining 
of  the  juft  meafure  intended  by  nature  5  which  Divines  refer  to 
that  of  Adam  and  our  Saviour  5  as  their  bodies  were  alio  the  rule 
of  the  proportion  which  our  members  ought  to  have  one  to 
another,  and  the  temper  of  their  humours  the  ftandard  of  ours  : 
whence  they  were  the  healthfulleft  and  goodlieft  of  all  men  : 
but  they  were  of  tall  ftature. 


CONFERENCE  XLIIL 

I.  Of  the  Philo fop  her  s  ftone.  II.  Of  Mont  de 
piete,  or  charitable  provifionfor  the  Poor . 

I.  Poets,  not  without  realon,  feign’d  that  the  gods  left 

Of  the  Phil  -  -I  hope  to  men  in  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  box,  after  all 
fopber  s /lone,  their  other  goods  were  flown  out  ofit.For  nature  being  unwilling 
to  Ihew  her  felf  a  Step-mother  to  man  hath  made  fuch  provi- 
lion,  that  the  almoft  infinite  unhappy  accidents  of  life  cannot  fo 
'  much 
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much  caft  him  down  on  one  hand,  as  hope  raifos  him  up  on  the 
other.  And,  not  to  fpeak  of  that  firft  of  Chriftian  virtues, 
which  accompanies  him  even  in  death,  and  ferves  him  for  an 
Anodyne  in  all  his  miferies  5  is  he  under  the  rod,he  comforts  him- 
felf  with  hope  to  get  free  from  it  3  is  he  of  mean  extrafrion, 
he  hopes  to  ennoble  himfelf  by  his  exploits ,  is  he  poor,  he  en¬ 
courages  himfelf  to  labour  with  the  poffibility  of  becoming 
rich  5  is  he  (ick,  the  hope  of  recovery  fupports  his  fainting  Spi¬ 
rits  j  yea,  when  ordinary  means  fail  him,  he  is  not  out  of  heart. 
But  if  there  be  any  thing  worthy  of  laughter  to  thofe  who 
cannot  apprehend  it,  or  of  admiration  to  him  that  will  further 
philofophize  about  the  odd  motions  of  humane  minds,  this  is 
one,  how  Vis  poffiblethat  an  old,  decrepit,  poor,  difeafed  per- 
fon,  (hould  neverthelels  not  defpair  of  having  the  train  of  a 
Prince  one  day  ^  and  not  onely  hope  to  be  cur’d,  but  to  become 
a  young  man  again.  Yet  all  this  isphancy’d  by  the  feekers  of 
the  Philofophers  ftone,  which  is  the  grand  work ,  the  Pana¬ 
cea,  the  Elixir,  and  the  Univerfall  Reftaurator.  Now  this 
moft  extravagant  conceit ,  joyn’d  to  the  other  abfurdities 
of  that  Chimerical  Art,  makes  me  believe  that  it  is  good  for 
nothing  but  to  ferve  for  imaginary  confolation  to  the  miferable. 

The  Second  faid.  That  the  Chymifts  who  exercife  it,  are  of 
two  forts.  Some  by  their  fophiftications  give  tin&ures  to  Me¬ 
tals  which  they  promife  to  tranfmute  by  their  mixture,  fixation, 
cementation ,  and  other  operations.  Others,  who  are  call’d 
the  true  Sons  of  Art,  do  not  amufe  thémfelves  about  particular 
things ,  but  folely  about  the  grand  work  5  at  which  they  all 
aime,  though  by  feveral  courtes.  Some  think  to  attain  it  by 
blowing,  and  ufually  make  a  mixture  of  Quick-filver  and  Gold, 
which  they  keep  nine  moneths  in  a  final]  furnace  over  the  flame 
of  a  lamp.  Some  conceive  ,  that  ’tis  a  very  plain  operation, 
(terming  it  Children’s  work)  and  that  there  needs  onely  the 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  the  fire,  the  veflel,  and  the  manner  5 
the  reft  being  done  of  it  felf.  Yet  others  attribute  this  work 
onely  to  Revelation ,  faying  that  the  Artift  muft  onely  pray  to 
God ,  and  they  believe  it  is  mention’d  in  the  Holy  Scripture, 
where  it  is  laid.  That  much  day  is  requisite  to  the  making  of 
pots,  but  onely  a  little  duft  to  the  making  of  Gold  5  that  ’cvyas 
this  Wifedom  which  made  Solomon  fo  rich,  that,  by  the  teftimo- 
ny  of  Scripture,  Gold  was  common  in  his  dayes  as  ftonesi  that 
the  Gold  of  Ophir  was  that  which  this  Philofophical  ftone  had 
tranfmuted,  far  more  excellent  then  the  natural  5  and  that  the 
(hips  he  fet  forth  to  fetch  it  were  onely  parables  and  figures  , 
like  the  golden  fleece ,  which  was  nothing  but  a  parchment 
wherein  this  fecret  was  written.  But  moft  hold  an  opinion  com¬ 
pos’d  of  thefe  two,  faying,  that  the  Manual  operation  muft  be 
aflifted  by  extraordinary  favour  from  Heaven.  I  conceive,  with 
them ,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  the  Philofophers  ftone,  or,  at 
leaft,  that  it  is  poflible  5  that  Salt  is  its  matter,  and  Motion  its 
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fire”  For  fince  thefe  two  are  found  everywhere,  this  property 
agrees  very  well  to  them  *  Salt  being  extrafted  out  of  all  Bodies, 
and  Heat  proceeding  from  their  fri&ion  one  againft  another,  in 
imitation  of  that  which  the  Heavens  excite  here  below. 

The  Third  faid,  The  Philofophers  Clone  is  a  Powder  of  Pro¬ 
jection,  a  very  little  of  which  being  caft  upon  imperfeCt  Metals, 
fas  all  are, except  Gold)  purifies  and  cures  them  of  their  Leprofie 
and  impurity,  in'foch  a  manner  ,  that  having  firft  taken  away 
their  feculency,  and  then  multiply  d  their  degrees,  they  acquire 
a  more  perfcd  nature  :  Metals  not  differing  among  themlelv es, 
but  in  degrees  of  perfection.  It  is  of  two  forts  5  the  white, 
which  ferves  to  make  Silver  $  and  the  red,  which  being  more  con- 
coCted  is  proper  to  make  Gold.  Now  to  attain  it,  you  need 
onely  have  the  perfect  knowledge  of  three  things,  to  wit,  the 
Agent ,  the  Matter ,  and  the  Proportion  requifite  to  the  end 
the  Agent  may  educe  the  form  out  of  the  bofbme  of  that  Matter, 
duly  prepar'd  by  the  application  of  aCtives  to  paffives.  The  firft 
two  are  eafie  to  be  known.  For  the  Agent  is  nothing  elfe  but 
Heat,  either  of  the  Sun  or  of  our  common  fire,  or  of  a  dung¬ 
hill,  which  they  call  a  Horfe’s  belly,  or  of  Balneum  Maria ,(hot 
water)  or  elfe  that  of  an  Animal.  The  patients  are  Salt,  Sulphur, 
or  Mercury,  Gold,  Silver,  Antimony,  Vitriol,  or  fame  little  of 
fuch  other  things,  the  experience  whereof  eafily  fhews  what  is  to 
be  expeded  from  them.  But  the  Application  of  the  Agent  to 
the  Patient,  the  determination  of  the  degrees  of  Heat,  and  the 
Utmoft  preparation  and  difpofition  of  the  Matter,  cannot  be 
known  but  by  great  labour  and  long  experience  :  Which  being 
difficult,  thence  we  fee  more  delufions  and  impoftures  in  this 
Art  then  truths.  Neverthelefs  Hiftories  bear  wit  nefs ,  that 
Hermes  Trifmegijius ,  Glauber ,  Raimond  Lully ,  Arnauld ,  Flatnely 
Trevifanus ,  and  fome  others,  had  knowledge  of  it.  But  becaufe 
for  thofe  few  that  are  faid  to  have  it,  almoft  infinite  others  have 
been  ruin’d  by  it,  therefore  the  fearch  of  it  feemes  more  curious 

then  profitable.  #  . 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  as  Mathematicians  have  by  their  fearch 
after  the  Quadrature  of  a  circle,  arriv’d  to  the  knowledge  of 
many  things  which  were  before  unknown  to  them^  fo  though 
the  Chymifts  have  not  difeover’d  the  Philofophers  done,  yet 
they  have  found  out  admirable  fecrets  in  the  three  families  of 
Vegetable  s,  Animals,  and  Minerals.  But  it  not  the  lefs  poflible, 
although  none  (hould  ever  attain  it ,  not  onely  for  this  general 
reafon,  that  Nature  gives  us  no  defire  in  vain,  but  particularly 
becafife  all  Metals  are  of  the  fame  fpecies, being  made  of  one  and 
the  fame  Matter,  ( Sulphur  and  Mercury)  and  conco&ed  by  one 
and  the  fame  celeftial  heat  $  not  differing  but  in  concodion  alone, 
as  the  grains  of  the  fame  raifin  do,  which  ripen  at  feveral  times. 
This  is  evident  by  the  extraction  of  Gold  and  Silver  out  of  all 
Metals,  even  out  of  Lead  and  Iron,  the  moft  imperfeft  of  them. 
So  that  the  Art  ought  not  to  be  judg’d  inferior  in  this  matter  to 
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all  others  which  it  perfeclionates.  Moreover  ,  the  Greek  Ety¬ 
mology  of  Metals  ftiews  that  they  are  tranfmutable  one  into 
another. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  as  in  the  produ&ion  of  Corn  by  Nature, 
the  feed  and  the  fat  of  the  Earth  are  its  matter,  and  its  efficient 
is  partly  internal,  included  in  the  grain,  and  partly  external, 
the  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  the  place  in  the  bofome  of  the  Earth  5 
fo  in  the  production  of  Gold  by  Art ,  its  matter  is  Gold  it  ffilf 
and  its  Quick-filver  5  and  the  efficient  caufe,is  partly,in  the  Gold, 
partly  in  the  external  heat  >  the  place  is  the  furnace,  containing 
the  Egg  of  Glafs,  wherein  the  matter  is  inclos’d,  diffolve'd  and 
grows  blackball’d  the  Crowes  head, waxes  white,and  then  is  hard- 
ned  into  a  red  mafs,  the  hardnefs  whereof  gives  it  the  name  of  a 
ftone  3  whic  h  being  reduc’d  into  powder,  and  kept  three  dayes 
in  a  veffel  hermetically  feal’d  upon  a  ftrong  fire,  acquires  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour  5  and  one  dram  of  it  converts  two  hundred  of  Quick- 
filver  into  pure  Gold  3  yea ,  the  whole  Sea  ,  were  it  of  like 
fubftance. 

The  Sixth  faid.  That  Art  indeed  may  imitate,  but  cannot  fur- 
pals  Nature.  Butitfhould,  if  we  could  change  other  metals 
into  Gold  3  which  is  impoffible  to  Nature  it  lelf,  even  in  the 
Mines,  in  how  long  time  foever  3  '  thofe  of  Iron,  Lead,  Tin,  or 
Copper,  never  becoming  Mines  of  Gold  or  Silver.  Therefore 
much  lels  can  the  Alchymift  do  it  in  his  furnaces,  no  more  then 
he  can  produce  fome  thing  more  excellent  then  Gold,  as  this 
Philofophical  ftone  would  be  $  Gold  being  the  moft  perfect  com¬ 
pound  of  all  mixt  bodies,  and  for  that  reafon  incorruptible.  And 
indeed  how  fhould  thefe  Artifts  accomplilh  fuch  a  work  ,  when 
they  are  not  agreed  upon  the  next  matter  of  it,  nor  upon  the  ef- 
cien  tcaufe,  time,place,  and  manner  of  working  3  there  being  as 
many  opinions  as  there  are  different  Authors.  Moreover,  .’tis 
untrue  that  all  Metals  are  of  one  fpecies,  and  differ  onely  in 
degree  of  concoCtion  3  for  Iron  is  more  concoded  then  Silver, 
as  alfo  more  hard,  and  lefs  fufible  3  and  their  difference  was  ne- 
ceffary  in  reference  to  humane  ufes.  Now  perfect  fpecies  which 
are  under  the  fame  next  genius,  as  Metals  are ,  can  never  be 
tranfmuted  one  into  another,  no  more  then  a  Horfe  into  a  Lyon. 
Yea,could  this  Philofophical  ftone  aft  ùpon  Metals,  yet  it  would 
not  produce  Gold  or  Silver,  but  other  ftones  like  it  felf,  or  one¬ 
ly  imprint  upon  them  its  own  qualities,  according  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  effeûs  of  all  natural  Agents.  And  if  it  were  true  that  the 
powder  of  Gold  produc’d  other  Gold,  being  caft  upon  Metals, 
as  a  grain  of  wheat  brings  forth  many  others  being  caft  into  the 
Earth  3  it  would  be  requifite  to  obferve  the  fame  order  and 
progrefs  in  the  multiplication  of  Gold  which  Men  do  in  that  of 
grains  of  Wheat.  Yet  the  Chymifts  do  not  fo,  but  will  have 
their  multiplication  to  be  made  in  an  inftant. 

The  Seventh  faid,  That  fince  Art  draws  fo  many  natural  eT 
feds  out  of  fitting  matter,  as  Worms,  Serpents,.  Frogs,  Mice, 
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"T^Toadsand  Bees  ;  although  the  fubjeftof  thefe  Metamorphofes 
be  much  more  difficult  to  be  difpos’d  and  rpade  fufceptible  of  a 
fenfitive  foul  then  infenfible  metal  is  to  receive  a  Form  divisible 
like  its  matter;  he  faw  no  abimdity  in  it,  but  that  at  lealt  by 
the  extraordinary  inftru&ion  of  good  or  bad  fpirits  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  operation  may  be  deriv  d  to  men  ô  confidermg,  that 
we  lee  other  fpecies  naturally  tranf-form  d  one  into  another,  as 
Egyptian  Nitre  into  ftone,  a  Jafper  into  an  Emerald,  the  herb 
Bafil  into  wild  Thyme,  Wheat  into  Darnel,  a  Caterpillar  into 
a  Butter-By  •  yea,  if  we  will  believe  the  Scotch,  they  have  a 
Tree,  whofe  fruit  falling  into  the  water  is  turn’d  into  a  Bird. 


1 1.  Upon  the  fécond  Point  it  was  faid.  That  Charity  toward  our 
Of  a  Mont  Neighbour  being  the  moft  certain  fign  of  Piety  towards  God  5 
de  Pieté  or  anc[  p]jB$  having  been  chofenalmoft  by  all  Nations  to  facrihce 
Bank  for  upon,  as  neereft  to  Heaven  5  upon  thefe  accounts  the  name  of 
hndmg  to  j^ont  ^jete  hath  been  given  to  all  inftitutions  made  for  relief 
the  Poor.  *o£  thep00r  .  whereof  lending  money  for  their  neceffity  being 
one  of  the  principal  effe&s,  the  publick  places  eftablilh’d  for 
that  ufe  retain  this  name  in  fundry  parts  oïltaly^  Flanders,  and 
many  other  States  5  and  fome  have  been  ere&ed  in  all  Cities  of 
this  Kingdom,  by  the  King’s  Edift  of  February  1626.  and  the 
more  willingly  becaufe  Popçs  were  the  firft  Inftitutors  of  them  5 
as  that  at  Rome  was  inftituted  by  Clement  VII.  in  the  year 
1526.  and  increas’d  by  Paul  III.  and  Sixtus  V.  that  of  Avignon 
by  Pau\  IV.  and  others  by  Pius  V.  and  Julius  1 1 1.  Now  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  not  reafonable  to  lend  without  lecurity,  and  the  poor 
ordinarily  give  not  any  but  their  moveables,  therefore  the  name 
of  Mont  de  Pieté  is  attributed  only  to  the  lending  upon  Pledges 
or  Pawnes.  But  to  the  end  this  Inftitution  might  merit  the 
name  bellow'd  upon  it,  it  were  to  be  defir  d  that  this^loan  were 
gratuitous  and  free,  according  to  the  Gofpel  precept,  Lena f, 
hoping  for  nothing  again  (Luke  6.  35*  )  conformably  to  the  anci¬ 
ent  Law  of  God,  which  forbad  the  Jews  to  take  any  thing  of 
their  Brethren,  befides  the  principal  film.  But  to  make  even 
for  this,  they  have  every  where  pra&is’d  fuch  exceifive  Ufiiry 
towards  all  other  Nations,  that  the  fame  is  turn’d  into  a  Pro¬ 
verb,  to  denote  fuch  exaftion  as  is  unmeafurable,  and  odious  to 

all  the  world.  ‘  . 

The  Second  faid,  That  it  hath  always  been  the  intention  of 

Legiflators  to  forbid  Ufury,  call’d  by  the  Hebrews  with  good 
reafon  Nefchech ,  Biting  5  which  always  hurts,  how  little  foever 
it  be.  And  forafmuch  as  the  avarice  of  men  hath  continually 
withftood  that  natural  Law,  which  allows  not  fruit  to  produce 
other  fruit,  nor  yet  the  principal  fum  any  filtered,  filver  being 
barren  of  itfelf,  therefore  Ufury  was  limited  by  the  Law  Dui - 
lia  to  a  Denier  in  two  hundred  j  and  the  Ufurer  was  more  fevere- 
ly  puniih’d  then  the  Thief  5  the  latter  being  condemn’d  but  to 
pay  double,  and  the  other  quadruple.  The  reafon  of  which 

Teems 
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feems  to  be,  for  that  it  is  requifite  in  a  State  that  the  rich  help 
the  poor  5  and  becaufe  the  harmony  of  a  fociety  ceafes  when 
fome  one  part  is  fwell’d  beyond  meafure  while  the  others  pine 
and  languifh  ,  Hence  it  was  that  God  inftituted  Jubilees,  which 
re-eftablifh’d  the  Jews  every  fiftieth  year  in  the  inheritances  of 
their  Fathers  5  and  elfewhere  that  was  introduc’d  which  they 
call’d  the  new  Tables,  being  a  general  difcharge  of  all  debts 
without  payment.  Now  what  hath  been  praétis  d  fince  to  the 
contrary  is  a  meer  toleration ,  of  which  heed  muft  be  taken, 
that  it  become  not  a  Law,  no  more  then  other  unjuft  things  5 
which  yet  are  fuffer’d  for  the  efchewing  of  worfe  inconve¬ 
niences.  .  . 

The  Third  faid.  Charity  hath  three  degrees.  Thefirft  is  of 
thofewho  give.  The  fécond  of  thofe  who  lend  freely.  But 
becaufe  thefe  two  are  very  rare,  and  befides  imply  fbme  difpa- 
ragement  to  the  receiver,  the  third  degree  is,  to  lend  upon  mo¬ 
derate  profit  ;  which  loan  ceafes  not  to  retain  the  Epithete  of 
charitable,  if  the  Creditor  exaft  not  his  debt  too  feverely, 
but  allow  for  the  default  of  time  and  other  circumftances.  And 
the  humanity  of  thofe  who  promote  lending  upon  pledges  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  poor,  who  for  the  moft  part  not  having 
immoveables  enough,  clear  from  mortgage,  to  fecure  their Gre- 
ditors,  deprive  them  of  the  means  to  relieve  themfelves  by  their 
moveables  without  felling  them  5  which  fundry  confiderations 
oftentimes  hinder  them  from  doing.  Befides,  tis  the  opinion  of 
.many  Lawyers,  that  the  whole  eftate  of  a  man  taken  in  grofs  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  Law  accounted  immoveables  5  although  .he 
have  only  moveables. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  unlefs  a  new  world  were  fram’d,  and 
every  particular  perfbn  infpir’d  with  charity  towards  his  Neigh¬ 
bour  equal  to  the  love  which  he  bears  to  himfelf,  *tis  impoflible 
to  bring  men  to  lend  freely  one  to  another.  This  is  verifid  by 
the  Law  of  the  Locrenfis ,  which  ftri&ly  forbidding  them  to 
lend  upon  Ufury,  they  forbare  not  to  pervert  this  Law  pub- 
lickly,  the  Borrower 'feigning  to  fteal  the  Creditor’s  money, 
who  thereupon  took  witnefs  of  it,  and  in  cafe  the  Debtor  fail  d 
to  pay  him  his  intereft,  caus’d  him  to  be  condemn  d  as  a  Thief 
From  which  corrupt  pra&ice  the  inventions  of  our  changes  and 
rechanges,  loans  upon  Obligations  and  Pawns,  are  not  much  dif¬ 
ferent  5  faving  that  thefe  latter,  being  us  d  ordinarily  with  per- 
fons  whofe  neceftity  is  moft  urgent,  are  likewife  more  unequita¬ 
ble.  So  that  the  fame  may  be  faid  concerning  this  kind  of  lend¬ 
ing,  which  a  Turk  faid  once  to  Mahomet  when  he  forbad  the  ufe 
of  Wine  to  that  Nation,  Thou  canft  not ,  faid  he,  keep  us  from 
drinking  Wine ,  fince  roe  JhaU  always  drink i*  in  fier  et j  but  thon 
waif  keep  us  from  violating  and  tranjgrejfing  thy  Law ,  by  permit¬ 
ting  the  fame  tous .  Thus,  being  experience  hath  mamfefted  to 
Deflators  that  it  is  impoflible  to  hinder  lending  upon  profit  5 
even  Charity  ought  to  induce  them  to  take  away  the  prohibition 
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of  it-,  to  the  end  men  may  offend  no  longer.  Moreover,  he 
that  would  otherwife  remain  idle,  by  this  means  finds  where¬ 
with  to  exercife  his  Art  or  T  rade  }  and  money,  which  would  be 
unprofitable  to  all  fuch  as  have  only  perfonal  eftates,affords  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  owners  :  befides  that  us  of  great  advantage  to  perfons 
under  age ,  many  of  whom  having  their  fortune  in  money 
would  otherwife  devour  the  main  ftock,  in  ftead  of  finding  it 
increafed  by  their  thriftinefs  in  their  nonage.  Befides  that 
eftatesinland  being  already  very  dear,  would  become  beyond 
all  value,  and  by  that  means  fcarce  be  of  any  benefit,  confider- 
ing  their  exceffive  price. 

The  Fifth  faid,  that  the  principal  difficulty  to  ereft  a  Mont  de 
Pieté ,  or  Bank  for  the  poor,  confifts  in  1'uch  conditions  as  are 
much  more  tolerable  then  the  ordinary  lendings  upon  Pawns. 
Now  thofe  conditions  concern  two  forts  of  perfons  ,  namely, 
thole  who  put  money  into  the  Bank,  and  thofe  who  borrow 
thence.  Now  *tis  fit  to  make  as  good  compofition  as  can  be  had 
with  the  firft  *  according  to  what  is  practis'd  in  Italy ,  there 
may  be  found  perfons,  who  having  not  a  ftock  of  money  fuffici- 
ent  to  maintain  them  in  cafe  they  Ihould  take  no  more  then  the 
intereft  allow’d  by  the  Laws  of  their  Country,  put  their  princi¬ 
pal  into  the  Bank,  on  condition  to  receive  a  Penfion  or  Annuity 
for  life  above  the  ordinary  intereft.  Others  put  a  fmall  fum  in 
upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  on  condition  that  the  child  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  a  confiderable  one(agreed  upon  between  them)  at  his  mar¬ 
riage}  which  (urn,  in  cafe  of  death,  accrues  to  the  Bank  or 
Mont .  But  the  fame  licenfe  muft  not  be  given  to  the  Creditors, 
to  extort  the  beft  terms  they  can  from  their  Debtors,  whofe  ne- 
ceffity  many  times  receives  any  Law  they  pleafe  to  prefcribe 
them.  I  conceive,therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be  made  faith¬ 
ful  fupputation  of  what  the  intereft  of  the  principal  (  at  the 
loweft  rate  it  can  be  had)  the  wages  of  Officers  necefiTary  for 
prizing,  keeping,  receiving  and  delivering  of  Pawns,  and  fel¬ 
ling  the  fame  in  cafe  of  need,  will  amount  to  :  that  fo  what  this 
charge  comes  to  may  be  taken  for  profit  upon  the  Pawn,  and 
added  to  the  principal ,  but  the  remainder  reftor’d  to  the 

owner.  And  nothing  above  this  is  to  be  fuffer’d. 

'/  *  • 


CONFERENCE  XLIV. 

I.  How  Minerals  grow.  1 1.  Whether  it  he  hefi 
to  know  a  little  of  every  thing ,  or  one 
thing  exa&ly. 

1.  T  TNder  Minerals  are  comprehended,  Metals,  Stones,  and  all 
H<m>  Miner -  vJl  forts  of  Fojfilia ,  or  things  dig*d  out  of  the  earth.  The 
vis  grow.  caufes 
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caufes  of  their  growing  or  augmentation  are  here  inquir’d.  All 
the  world  agrees  that  they  grow,  excepting  thole  who  hold 
that  God  created  them  at  the  beginning  together  with  the  earth. 

But  they  who  have  kept  a  ftone  in  water  for  a  longtime,  and 
find  the  lame  increas’d  in  bignefs,  will  confute  that  opinion  by 
this  experiment  5  as  alfo  the  experience  of  Miners  doth,  who 
having  exhaufted  a  Mine  of  its  Metal  find  more  in  it  after 
fome  years  $  and  when  they  dilcover  Mines,  as  yet  imperfeft, 
they  cover  the  lame  again  with  earth,  and  after  Ibme  Ipace  of 
time  find  them  fit  to  be  wrought  upon,  and,  as  it  were,  arriv’d 
to  their  maturity.  This  is  alfo  verifi’d  by  that  Chymical  ope- 
ration,  call’d  vegetable  Gold  }  and  pieces  of  Cinnabar  (or 
Quick-filver  mingled  with  Sulphur)  melted  and  put  amongft  the 
filings  of  Silver,  being  let  over  a  furnace  in  a  well  luted  Veffel 
produceth  pure  Silver,  though  of  lefs  profit  then  curiofity.  For 
this  vifible  artifice  leems  to  prove  the  invifible  one  of  nature,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  Philolophers,  who  hold  that  all  Me¬ 
tals  are  made  of  Quick-filver  and  Sulphur.  So  that  we  muft 
not  feek  other  caufes  of  their  generation  and  increaling  then  a 
new  acceffion  of  that  matter,  either  gliding  along  the  veins  of 
the  earth,  or  reduc’d  firft  into  vapour  by  heat,  and  then  con¬ 
dens’d  by  cold. 

The  Second  faid,That  he  was  of  Cardans  opinion  who  affigns 
a  particular  vegetative  foul  to  all  Minerals  as  well  as  to  all  Plants, 
whereunto  they  have  great  refemblance,  not  only  in  that  they 
have  fome  virtues  and  faculties  alike  (yea  far  more  excellent) 
which  cannot  come  but  from  a  principle  of  life(fince  a&ionis 
the  indication  of  life)  but  alfo  becaufe  they  grow  according  to 
all  their  dimenfions ,  as  Plants  do ,  have  a  conformation  and 
configuration,  which  is  common  to  Plants  with  them ,  attract, 
retain  and  concoft  the  nourifhment  which  they  receive  from  the 
earth  by  their  veins  and  paffages,  and  have  alfo  an  expulfive  fa¬ 
culty  which  is  not  in  Plants,  calling  forth  their  drofs,  and  exha¬ 
ling  their  fuperfluous  vapours.  They  have  alfo  roots  and  barks 
as  Trees  havey  their  fubftance.is  of  parts  organical,  and  really 
diffimilar,  though  in  appearance  fôme  of  them  feem  to  be  fimi- 
lar  and  homogeneous  \  and  Lead,  out  of  which  are  extracted 
Salt  or  Sugar,  Quick-filver  and  Sulphur,  is  no  more  a  fimilar  bo¬ 
dy  then  Ebeny,  Box,,  and  Milk,  out  of  which  fuch  different  fub- 
ftances  are  drawn. 

The  Third  faid,  That  before  we  can  know  whether  Minerals 
live,  we  muft  firft  underftand  how  life  is  caus’d  in  man,  who  is 
to  be  as  the  rule  of  all  living  things.  It  confifts  but  in  one  foie 
a<ftion,  to  wit,  that  of  Heat  upon  Humidity,  which  it  rarefies 
and  fubtilizes,  caufing  the  fame  toafcend  by  little  and  little  out 
of  the  inteftines  through  the  Mefentery  to  the  Liver,  Heart  and 
Brain  $  in  each  of  which  it  calling  off  its  excrementitious  parts, 
it  acquires  a  new  perfedtion,  the  Utmoft  in  the  Brain,  where  it 

becomes  a  very  thin  fpirit  capable  of  receiving  any  form,  even 

that 
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that  of  light,  as  appears  by  the  internal  fplendor  of  our  fight, 
and  that  brightness  which  is  fometimes  feen  outwardly  upon 
fome  Bodies.-  In  Plants  are  found  the  like  cavities  deftinated 
to  receive  and  prepare  their  nourifhment  which  heat  attracts  into 
them  ,  *and  their  knots  are  fomany  repofitories,  wherein  that 
heat  is  re-united  and  takes  new  ftrength,  till  being  arriv’d  at 
the  top  of  the  Plant,  according  to  the  reCtitude  of  the  fibres,  it 
circulates  the  matter  fo  carried  up  that  it  fpreads  into  branches, 
leaves  and  fruit!  For  as  humidity  is  of  it  felf  immoveable,  and 
incapable  of  any  aCtion ,  fo  being  accompani’d  with  heat  it 
moves  every  way  5  and  there  is  no  need  of  admitting  an  attra¬ 
ctive  faculty  in  each  part,  fince  it  is  carried  thereunto  fufficient- 
ly  of  it  felf.  Natural  heat  indeed  drives  it  upwards,  but  all 
unufual  heat  makes  it  break  out  collaterally,  as  is  feen  in  fweat  5 
for  no  eruption  of  humidity  is  caus’d  but  by  the  excefs  of  fome 
'ftrange  heat ,  not  proper  or  natural.  Now  we  may  obferve 
thefe  tokens  of  life  in  the  production  of  Minerals  5  their  vapo¬ 
rous  matter  being  firlt  fublim’d  and  purifi’d  by  heat,  and  then 
incorporated  with  themfelves.  But  becaufe  all  Natures  works 
are  occult,  and  the  inftrument  (he  ufes  (to  wit,  natural  heat) 
is  imperceptible,  ’tis  no  wonder  if  it  be  hard  to  know  truly 
how  Minerals  hid  in  the  earth  grow,  fince  we  are  ignorant  how 
the  accretion  of  Plants  expos’d  to  our  view  is  made  y  we  per¬ 
ceive  them  to  have  grown,  but  not  to  grow  5  as  the  fhadow  on 
on  the  Dyal  is  obferv’d  to  have  gone  its  round,  yet  appears  not 
to  move  at  all.  Neverthelefs,  the  Arborifts  would  have  us  ex¬ 
cept  the  Plant  of  Aloes  out  of  this  number,  whofe  flower  and 
trunk  at  a  certain  time  (hoot  forth  fo  high,  and  fo  fpeedily,  that 
the  motion  thereof  is  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  the  generation  of  fome  Minerals  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  heat,  and  of  others  by  cold  }  the  former,  by  coCtion, 
and  the  latter  by  concretion  or  co-agulation  5  which  two  agents 
are  difcover’d  by  the  diflblution  of  Metals  :  For  fuch  as  are  made 
by  cold  are  melted  by  its  contrary,  Heat  $  as  Lead,  Silver,  and 
other  Metals ,  and  thofe  which  are  made  by  heat,  diflblve  in 
water,  as  all  Salts  5  provided,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  be 
fo  compaCt  and  dole  that  they  admit  not  the  qualities  of  their 
contraries  5  for  which  realon  Glafs  which  is  concoCted  by  fire  is 
not  diflblv’d  in  watery  and  the  Diamond,  Marble,  and  fome 
other  ftones,  congealed  by  cold,  are  not  melted  by  fire.  But 
their  accretion  is  not  made  by  any  vital  principle,  but  only  by 
a  new  appofition  of  matter.  Moreover,  they  have  no  fign  of 
inward  life,  as  nutrition,  equal  and  uniform  augmentation  in 
all  their  parts  (which  fhould  be  diftinCt  and  organiz’d)  certain 
confiant  terms  and  limits  of  magnitude ,  and  refemblance  of 
figure  and  conformation, both  internal,and  external  between  all 
individuals  of  the  lame  fpecies.  For  Minerals  having  no  cavi¬ 
ties  cannot  receive  aliment  inwardly.  They  grow  as  long  as 
matter  is  fupply’d  to  them,  and  that  inequally.  Their  figure  is 

indeter- 
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indeterminate  and  various,  according  to  the  cafual  application  of 
their  matter  in  the  veins  of  the  earth  5  and  theii  parts  aie  all 
alike.  The  barks,  roots,  and  veins  attributed  to  them  have 
nothing  but  the  (hape  of  thofe  things,  not  the  ufe,  no  more 
then  the  paps  of  men.  Nor  do  they  bear  flowers,  fruits  or 
feeds,  nor  produce  or  multiply  themfelves  any  other  way,  as 

Plants  do.  . 

The  Fifth  faid,  We  give  appellations  or  names  to  things  from 

their  external  form  ,  becaufe  their  internal  is  unknown  to  us. 

Now  divers  Minerals  have  the  fame  proportion  that  Trees 
have  5  and  the  caufe  why  Mines  are  larger,  is  becaufe  they  are 
not  agitated  by  winds,  nor  in  danger  of  falling,  as  Trees  are, 
to  whofe  magnitude,  for  that  reafon.  Nature  hath  been  con- 
ftrain’d  to  fet  bounds  5  and  although  Minerals  grow  much  more 
then  they,  yet  it  do’s  not  follow  that  they  have  not  certain 
terms  prefix’d  to  their  quantity.  If  they  bear  neither  flowers 
nor  fruits,  ’tis  fo  too  with  fome  Plants  upon  which  the  Sun  Ihines 
not  as  the  Capillary  Herbs  which  grow  in  the  bottom  of  Wells, 
and  fome  others  alfo,  as  Fern.  And  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
this  common  Mother  the  Earth,  as  with  Nurfes  5  *or  as  when 
thev  become  with  child  the  infant  whom  they  fuckle  dyes  5  io 
where  there  are  Mines  under  the  Earth,  nothing  grows  upon  the 
furface.  The  decaying  and  old  age  of  (tones  is  alfo  a  fign  c>l 
their  being  vital,  as  appears  by  the  Load-done,  which  loieth  its 
ftrength  in  time,  and  needs  filings  of  Iron  to  preferve  its  ine. 

All  which  being  joyn’d  to  what  Sealiger  relates,  that  in  Hungary 
there  are  threds  of  gold  iflliingout  the  earth,  after  the  manner  of 
Plants  perfwades  me  that  Minerals,  have  a  particular  loul  be- 
fidesthat  univerfal  fpirit  which  informs  the  world  and  its  parts  5 
but  this  foul  is  as  much  inferior  to  that  of  Plants,  as  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  is  below  the  fenfitive. 

Upqn  the  fécond  Point,  it  was  faid.  Sciences  are  the  goods 
of  the  mind,  and  the  riches  of  the  foul.  And  as  us not  fuftcient  h  ?  u 
to  happinefs  to  have  riches,  but  the  poflefler  mult  be  able  to  ^  a  lMl 
preferve  and  enjoy  them  :  fo  ’tis  not  enough  to  have  a  great  0ÿ  everJ 
dock  of  notions,  but  they  mud  be  brought  into  the  light  and  tbm^  or  cm 
put  in  praftice.  Now  this  is  done  better  by  him  who  under-  thing  pa- 
Sands  but  one  Angle  thing  perfeaiy,  then  by  him  who  knows  a  /•  -> 
little  of  all,  ordinarily  with  confufion,  which  is  the  mothei  ot 
ignorance.  .  This  is  what  they  call  knowing  a  little  of  every 

things  and  of  all,  nothing.  For  being  our  mind  is  terminated, 

the  obieft  of  its  knowledge  ought  to  be  fo  too  ;  whence  it  is 
that  we  cannot  think  of  two  thing,  at  the  fame  time.  ■  1  hus,  ot 
all  the' world  mine  eye  and  my  mind  can  fee  but  one  thing  at  one 
time,  one  fingle  T  ree  in  a  Foreft,  one  Branch  m  a  whole  Tree, 
yea,  perfeftly  but  one  fingle  Leaf  in  a  whole  Branch  :  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  like  that  of  the  eye,  being  made  by  a  direct 
line,  which  hath  but  one  foie  point  ot  incidence.  And  the dealt 
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thing,  yea  the  leaft  part  is  fufficient  to  afford  employment  .to  the 
humane  foul.  Hence  the  confideration  of  a  Fly  detain’d  Luci¬ 
an  fo  long  5  that  of  a  Pifmire  exercis’d  the  wit  of  a  Philofopher 
three  and  forty  years.  That  of  the  Afs  fufficiently  bull’d  Apulei - 
us.  Chrjfippus  the  Phylitian  writ  an  entire  volumn  of  the  Cole- 
wort  5  Mar  cion  and  Diocles  of  the  Turnep  and  Rape  3  Vhanias , 
of  the  Nettle  5  King  jf uba^  of  Euphorbium^  Democritus ,  of  the 
number  of  Four  5  and  Meffala  made  a  volumn  upon  each  Let¬ 
ter.  Even  the  Flea  hath  afforded  more  matter  to  fundry  good 
wits  of  this  age,  then  they  found  how  to  difpofe  of.  How  then 
can  man,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  vileft  things,  be  fufficient  to 
know  all  ? 

The  Second  faid.  If  the  word  knowledge  be  taken  ftridly  for 
a  true  knowledge  by  the  proper  caufes,  ’tis  better  to  know  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  every  thing  then  one  thing  alone.  If  for  a  fuperficial  know¬ 
ledge,  ’tis  better  to  know  one  thing  folidly  then  all  fuperficially  5 
that  is,  a  little  well,  then  all  badly.  For  *tis  not  barely  by 
adion  that  the  Faculty  Isperfeded,  but  by  the  goodnefsof  the 
•  adion.  One  (hot  diredly  in  the  mark  is  better  then  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  befide  it  5  one  (ingle  Science  which  produces 
truth  is  more  valuable  then  all  others  which  afford  onely  like¬ 
lihoods,  (and  all  conjedural  knowledge  is  no  more)  wherewith 
neverthelefs  almoft  all  our  Sciences  overflow^out  of  which  were 
all  that  is  fuperfluous  extraded,it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  each 
of  them  enough  to  make  a  good  Chapter  :  as  appears  by  the 
fmall  number  of  Demonftrations  which  can  be  made  in  any  Sci¬ 
ence  }  yet  thofe  are  the  onely  inftruments  of  knowledge.Hence  it 
is,  that  he  who  apply  es  himfelf  to  many  Sciences  never  fucceeds 
well  in  them,  but  lofes  himfelf  in  their  Labyrinth ,  for  the  Un- 
derftanding  can  do  but  one  thing  well,  no  more  then  the  Will 
can.  Friendfhip  divided,  is  lefs  5  as  a  River- which  hath  more 
then  one  Channel,  is  lefs  rapid,  and  he  that  hunts  two  hares 
catches  none.  Of  this  we  have  many  inftances  in  Nature,  which 
ennables  the  Organs  to  perform  but  one  adion,  the  Eye  to  foe, 
and  the  Ear  to  hear  5  and  one  tree  brings  forth  but  one  kind  of 
fruit.  In  well  govern’d  Families  each  officer  difcharges  but  one 
'  employment  5  In  States  well  order’d  no  Artificer  exercifes  above 
one  Trade,  whereas  in  Villages  one  work-man  undertakes  five 
or  fix  Myfteries,  and  performes  none  well  5  like  the  knife  or 
fword  of  Delphos ,  fpoken  of  by  Arijlotle^  which  ferv’d  to  all  ufes, 
but  was  good  for  none. 

The  Third  faid.  The  Underftanding  being  a  moft  fubtile  fire, 
a  Spirit  alwayes  indefatigably  moving,  and  which  hath  receiv’d 
all  things  for  its  portion  ,  ’tis  too  great  injuftice  to  retrench  its 
inheritance  ,  to  clip  its  wings,  and  confine  it  to  oneobjed  ,  as 
they  would  do  who  would  apply  it  but  to  one  fingle  thing,  not 
confidering  that  the  more  fewel  you  fupply  to  this  fire,  the  more 
itencreafes.  Sc  is  able  to  devour.  Moreover,  it  hath  a  natural  de¬ 
fire  to  know  every  thing }  Sc  to  go  about  to  confine  it  to  one5were 
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to  limit  the  conquefts  of  Alexander  to  an  acreof  Land.  And 
as  every  Faculty  knows  its  objedt  in  its  whole  latitude,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  its  fpecies  and  differences,  the  Eye  perceives  not 
onely  green  and  blew,  but  all  vifible,  colour’d, and  luminous 
things  5  the  Touch  feels  cold,  hot,  foft,  hard  things,  and  all  the 
itadile  qualities^  the  Phancy  is  carry’d  to  every  lenfible  good, 
the  Will  loves  all  that  is  good  and  convenient  :  In  like  manner 
the  Underftanding,  which  is  the  principal  Faculty  of  Man  }  and 
though  it  be  moft  fimple,  yet  comprehends  all  things  (as  the 
Triangle,  the  firft  and  fimpleftof  all  figures,  containes  them  all 
initfelf,  fince  they  may  be  refolv’d  into ,  and  proved  by  it) 
ought  not  to  be  in  worfe  condition  then  the  others  its  inferiors, 
but  muft  be  carry’d  towards  its  objed  in  the  whole  extent  there¬ 
of,  that  is,  know  it.  If  fundry  things  cannot  be  conceiv’d  at  a 
time,  that  hinders  not  but'they  may  fucceffively.  Befides  that 
the  variety  of  objeds  recreates  the  Faculties  as  much  as  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  one  and  the  fame  thing  tires,  enervates,  and  dulls  it. 

The  Fourth  laid.  All  things  defire!good,  but  riot? all  goods. 
So,  though  Men  be  naturally  defirou^of  kno  wing,  yet  they  have 
a  particular  inclination  to  know  oné  thing  rather  then  another, 
infus’d  into  every  one  for  the  prefervation  of  Sciences.  Which 
end  of  Nature  would  befruftrated,  fhould  we  run  to  the  inqrit- 
fition  of  new  Sciences  before  we  have  attain’d  the  firft,  confidèF- 
ing  the  brevity  of  our  lives  compar’d  with  the  amplitude  of  Arts. 
Wherefore  it  were  more  expedient  not  onely  that  every  one 
apply ’d  himfelf  to  that  whereunto  he  finds  himfelf  inclin’d, 
but  that  there  were  as  many  diftind  Artifts  as  the  Art  hath  prin¬ 
cipal  parts }  and  that,  for  example,  as  Phyfick  hath  been  com- 
modioufly  divided  between  Phyfitians,  Chirugeons,  and  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  which  were  anciently  but  one,  fo  their  fondions  Were 
again  fubdivided.  Becaufe  by  this  means  every  one  of  them 
would  attain  a  more  perfed  knowledge  of  his  Subjed.  There¬ 
fore  Plato  inftead  of  cultivating,  as  he  could  have  done,  the  fpa- 
cious  field  of  Philofophy,apply’d  himfelf  onely  to  Metaphyficks, 
Socrates  to  Morality, Democritus  to  Natural  IPhilofophy , Archime¬ 
des  to  the  Mathematicks.For  they  who  would  poffefs  all  the  parts 
of  a  Science  at  once  are  likethofe  who  fhould  try  to  pluck  oft' a 
Horfe’s  tail  at  one  pull,  inftead  of  doing  it  hair  by  hair.  Whence 
it  was  faid  of  Erafmus ,  that  he  had  been  greater ,  if  he  had  been 
contented  to  be  lefs. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  determination  of  thequeftion  depends 
upon  the  capacity  of  wits.  For  as  in  a  poor  little  Manfion 
where  there  is  not  room  enough  to  place  all  neceflary  moveables, 
’twere  impertinence  to  defire  to  place  luch  as  ferve  onely  for 
luxury  and  ornament  :  So  mean  wits,  yea,  the  indifferent,  fuch 
as  moft  are,  t  ake  fafer  courfe  in  keeping  to  thofe  few  things  of 
which  they  have  moft  ufe,  then  if  they  embrac’d  too  many,  for 
fear  of  verifying  the  Proverb,  He  that  grafts  too  much  holds  no- 
thing.  But  there  are  fome  Heroick  Spirits ,  capable  of  every 
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thing,  and  of  which,  comparing  them  to  others,  that  may  be 
faid  which  a  Father  once  faid  of  the  different  degrees  of  blifs, 
comparing  the  Souls  of  the  bleffed  to  veffels  of  feveral  fizes,  all 
fill’d  from  the  fame  Fountain.  There  are  little  vulgar  capacities, 
which  the  initiation  of  a  Science,  or  the  Etymologie  of  a  word 
fatisfies,and  they  never  get  beyond  the  Apprentifhip  of  the  leaft 
trade.  Others  are  fo  tranfcepdent,  that  they  go,  like  the  Sub, 
into  all  corners  of  the  world  without  being  wearied  or  contam¬ 
inated  with  feveral  objeds.  Nothing  tires  them  but  reft.  They 
draw  every  thing  to  themfelves,  become  Mafters  of  what  ever 
they  undertake,  and  reduce  all  Sciences  to  their  principal  ftudy. 
Thus,  the  Divine,  the  Phyfitian,  and  the  Lawyer,  will  make  ufe 
of  Hiftory  :  The  fir  ft,  to  enrich  a  Sermon,  orraife  a  Soul  de¬ 
eded  by  the  confidèration  of  its  miferies,  whereunto  it  believes 
none  equal:  The  Second,  to  divest  his  Patient,  whofe  Mind 
has  no  lefs  need  of  redrefs  then  his  body  :  The  Third,  to  fhew 
that  the  fpe  judgement  ha’s  been  given  in  a  parallel  cafe.  They 
will  call  in  the  demonftrations  of  the  Mathematicks  to  back 
their  own,  and  the  experiments  of  other  Arts  to  ferve  for  ex¬ 
amples  and  fimilitudes.  To^thefe  ,  Nature ,  how  vaft  foe- 
ver  it  be,  feemes  ftill  too  little,  and  they  would  complain 
Upon  occafion,  like  Alexander  ,  that  there  were  not  worlds 
enough.  Such  were  of  old- Hippocrates  and  Arijiotle  3  and 
in  the  time  of  our  Fathers  the  Count  of  Mirandula ,  Scaliger ,  and 
fome  others,  who  though  they  writ  and  fpoke  of  all  things,  did 
neverthelels  excel  in  all.  Befides,  nothing  can  be  known  pej:- 
fedly,  without  knowing  a  little  of  every  thing ,  and  this  by 
reafon  of  the  Encyclopédie,  or  Circle  of  Arts  3  as  wë  cannot 
underftand  a  particular  map  without  having  fome  knowledge  of 
the  general,  and  alfo  of  the  neighbouring  Countries. 
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CONFERENCE,  XLV. 

I.  Whether  the  Heavens  be  folid  or  liquid. 

1 1.  Whether  it  be  harder  to  get 
then  to  preserve. 


I*  W  7Hen  the  proportion  requifite  to  the  neceflary  diftance  be- 
Whtther  the  VV  tween  the  lenfeand  its  objed  fails  either  in  excels  or 
Heavens  h  defed,  there  is  no  more  credit  to  be  given  to  Senfe.  That  which 
folid  or  we  iOGk  UpQn  too  near  5  and  which  is  apply’d  upon  the  Eye, 

llm  c  appears  greater  then  ordinary ,  as  that  which  is  too  remote 

feems  very  lmall,  and  dimipifhes  commenfurately  toits  diftance* 
By  which  alfo  the  figure  or  fhape  of  the  objed  becomes  chang’d 
to  our  apprehenfion  3  and  we  are  apt  to  miftake  a  fquare  Tower 
to  be  round,  one  colour  for  another,  nothing  for  a  body,  a  tree 

for 
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for  a  living  creature,  a  beaft  for  a  man,  oqe  face  for  another. 

Some  things  likewife  deceive  us  near  hand,  as  the  curtain  of 
Timanthus .  But  if  we  are  abus’d  in  objets ,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  opake  furface,  capable  of  bounding  our  view,  and 
reflecting  our  vifual  rayes  $  the  fame  happens,with  more  reafon, 
in  diaphanous  and  tranfparent  bodies,  as  Light,  Fire,Air, Water, 

Glafs,  and  every  thing  of  that  nature.  The  twolaft  efpecially, 
have  fuch  conformity,  that  they  have  divers  effedts  alike,  as  to 
ferve  inftead  of  burning -glafl'es  to  recoiled  the  Sun-beams,  and 
reprefent  the  fpecies  which  are  oppofite  to  them.  For,  fill  a  viol 
with  water,  and  fetitin  the  Sun,  his  beams  will  produce  the 
fameeffed  with  it  as  with  a  burning-glafs.  Now  by  reafon  of 
the  poflibility  that  our  Sight  may  be  miftaken,  we  are  many 
times  forc’d  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other  Senfo,  as  to  that  of 
Touching  5  to  the  end  the  one  may  be  back’d  with  the  teftimony 
of  the  other.  But  this  cannot  be  pradis’d  in  the  prefent  Sub- 
jed  $  and  therefore  l  conceive  that  the  Heavens,  taken  for 
the  Celeftial  Orbes,  and  not  for  the  Air,  nor  the  third  or  Em- 
pyrreal  Heaven,  are  neither  folid  nor  liquid  5  becaufe  folidity  is 
an  effed  t  of  dry  nefs,  and  liquidity  of  moifture,  which  are  Ele¬ 
mentary  Qualities  ^  but  the  Heavens  not  being  compos’d  of  the 
Elements  cannot  partake  of  their  qualities.  But  as  they  con- 
ftitute  a  Fifth  Effence,  of  no  affinity  with  that  of  the  Four  Ele¬ 
ments,  fo  the  accidents  which  belong  to  them  are  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  from  ours,  and  can  no  more  be  conceiv’d  then  thofe  of  glo- 
rifl’d  bodies,  which  if  you  imagine  folid,  you  can  never  think 
how  they  fhould  bow  the  knee,or  exercife  any  the  like  fundion.If 
they  be  imagin’d  rare  ançl  liquid,  and  confequently  penetrable, 
they  will  feem  to  us  divisible  >  qualities  contrary  to  their  im¬ 
mortality.  Wherefor^  I  conclude,  that  the  things  of  Heaven 
are  not  to  be  meafur’d  by  the  ftandard  of  thofe  on  Earth. 

The  Second  faid,  That  when  things  are  remote  from  our  ex¬ 
ternal  Senfes,  we  muff  joyn  the  internal  in  their  difquifltion  5 
now  reafon  requires  that  there  be  fome  utmoff  folid  furfuce, 
ferving  as  a  boundary  and  limit  to  the  Elements  5  otherwife 
the  fame  thing  would  happen  to  the  Air  or  the  Elementary  Fire, 

(If  there  be  any  fuch  above  the  Air^  that  doth  to  the  Water 
and  the  Earth ,  which  exhale  and  evaporate  their  more  rare  and 
fubtile  parts  into  the  Air  5  for  fo  would  the  Air  exhale  its  va¬ 
pours  into  the  Heavens  $  and  the  Fire  (whofe  Nature  is  alwayes 
to  mount  diredtly  upwards,  till  the  occurfe  of  fome  folid  body® 
checks  its  courfe  and  make  it  circulate  J  would  mingle  it  felf  with 
thefubftance  of  the  Heavens  5  which  by  .this  means  would  be  no 
longer  pure,  and  free  from  corruption,  not  confequently  eternal  > 
yea,  it  might  happen  that  fuch  Meteors  as  fhould  be  form’d  in 
the  Heavens  would  diforder  the  motions  of  the  Planets  which 
we  behold  fo  regular.  And  befides,  ’tis  not  poflible  that  the 
Stars  of  the  Firmament  fhould  not  have  come  nearer  one  another 
in  thefe  6000.  years  j  and  the  Planets  have  been  fo  exadt  in  their 
wandrings,  unlefs  the  Heavens'were  folid*  '  The 


The  Third  (aid.  That  becaufe  the  weaknefs  of  our  reafoning 
cannot  conceive  how  the  creatures  obey  the  Creator,  otherwife 
then  by  fuch  wayes  as  Artificers  ufe,  who  fatten  nails  in  wheels 
to  make  their  motion  regular  5  therefore  Men  phancy  the  like 
in  Heaven.  As  if  it  had  not  been  as  eafiy  to  God  to  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Law  to  the  Stars  to  move  regulary  in  a  liquid  fpace, 
(as  fifties  do  in  the  water)  yea,  in  a  Vacuum,  (ifthere  were  any 
in  Nature)  as  to  have  riveted  and  fix  d  them  to  fome  folid  body. 
For  ’tis  true,  we  cannot  make  a  durable  Sphere  but  of  folid  mat¬ 
ter.  But  if  Children  makeaiery  fpheres ,  or  balls  with  water 
and  foap,  could  not  God,  who  is  an  infinitely  more  excellent 
work-man,  make  fome  of  a  more  fubtile  matter  ?  Moreover, 
The  fuppofition  of  liquid  Heavens  ferves  better  to  interpret 
thefe  openings  of  Heaven  mention  d  in  the  Scripture,  then  if 
they  be  fuppos’d  folid.  The  melted  brafsto  which  Job  compares 
the  Heavens, proves  the  contrary  to  what  is  ulually  inferred  from 
it  5  for  immediately  after  this  comparifon  made  by  one  of  Job  s 
friends,  God  reproves  him,  and  taxes  his  difcourfe  of  igno¬ 
rance.  Whereas  it  is  faid,  that  Heaven  is  God’s  throne,  which 
is  ftable ,  and  which  God  hath  eftablifhed  in  the  Heavens  $ 
and  alfo  that  it  is  called  a  Firmament,  the  fame  conftruftion  is 
to  be  made  of  thefe  expreflions  as  of  that  in  the  beginning  of  Ge- 
,where  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  are  ftyl  d  the  two  great  Lights 
of  Heaven,  not  becaufe  they  are  foin  reality,  but  becaufe  they 
appear  fo.  But  that  which  to  me  feemes  moft  conolufive  for 
the  liquidity  of  the  Heavens,  is,  That  Comets  have  been  often¬ 
times  obferv’d  above  fome  Planets,  which  could  not  be  ,  were 
the  Heavens  folid.  Befides  that  all  the  Elements  are  terminated 
by  themfelves,  and  need  no  vefiel  to  be  contain  d  in. 

The  Fourth  faid.  If  the  matter  of  the  Heavens  were  as  firm 
asglafs  or  cryftal,  oronely  as  water,  our  fight  could  no  more 
perceive  the  Stars,  then  it  doth  things  in  thebottomeof  a  deep 
water,  how  clear  foever  it  be  >  for  the  vifual  rayes  or  fpecies  of 
things  cannot  penetrate  fo  thick  a  medium.  But  although  the 
Stars  are  exceedingly  remote  from  us ,  yet  our  eyes  difcern 
their  different  magnitudes,  colours,  and  motions ,  and  diftin- 
guifh  fuch  as  twinckle  Irom  others.  Befides,  thofe  who  fhould 
behold  the  fame  Star  from  different;  places  would  perceive  it 
of  different  magnitudes,  as  it  happèns  to  thofe  who  look  upon 
the  fame  body  through  water  or  glafs,  im  regard  of  the  diverfity 
of  the  medium,  which  is  thicker  in  one  place  then  in  another. 
Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive  how  the  Stars  hang  in  the  Air,  then 
to  imagine  the  fame  of  the  Terr-aqueous  Glote. 

The  Fifth  faid, Liquid  is  defin’d  that  which  is  hardly  contain’d 
within  its  own  bounds,  and  eafily  in  thofe  of  another,  (which 
is  the  true  definition  of  Liquid,  and  not  of  Humid  5  fince 
Quick-filver,  Lead,  and  all  metals  melted,  are  difficultly  con¬ 
tain’d  in  their  own  bounds,  and  eafily  in  thofe  of  another  ,  yet 
are  not  humid )  the  Heaven  muff  be  folid  and  not  liquid  5  for  it 
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is  conmh'd within  its  own  bounds  }  yea,  according  to  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  it  upholds  the  Superceleftiai  Waters. 

The  Sixth  faid,  The  great  diverfity  found  in  the  motions  of 
the  Celeftial  Bodies,  and  efpecially  in  the  Planets,  makes  very 
much  for  the  Fluidity  of  the  Heavens.  For  Aftronomers  ob- 
ferving  that  the  Planets  not  onely  go  from  Eaft  to  Weft  by  their 
diurnal  motion,  common  to  all  the  celeftial  bodies,  but  have  a 
particular  one  of  their  own,  after  a  fort  contrary  to  the  former, 
which  makes  them  ftray  from  their  fituation,  whereunto  they 
return  onely  at  a  certain  time  y  therefore  they  will  have  them 
to  be  turn’d  about  by  a  Heaven, term’d  by  them,  Vrimum  Mobile , 
but  add  that  each  of  the  Planets  hath  a  fphere  of  its  own,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  its  fécond  motion  :Moreover,obferving  the  Planets 
to  be  fometimes  nearer,  and  fometimes  further  off  from  the 
Earth  5  therefore  they  affign  d  them  another  fphere,  call’d  an 
Excentrick.  But  what  needs  this  multiplication  offpheres,when 
as  it  may  reafon#ibly  be  affirm’d,  that  God  hath  appointed  to 
every  Star  the  coutfe  which  it  istoobferve,  (as  he  hath  affign’d 
to  every  thing  its  a&ion)what  ever  variety  be  found  in  Planeta¬ 
ry  bodies,  there  being  more  in  other  Bodies.  Ifitbefaid,  That 
the  «wonder  lies  in  their  Regularity,'  Ianfwer,  There  is  nothing 
here  below  but  ha’s  and  keeps  a  rule.  Whence  Monfters  arefo 
much  wonder’d  at.  Nor  is  there  lefs  wonder  in  the  natural 
inftin&s  of  things,  and  all  their  various  operations  which  they 
alwayes  inviolably  obferve,  then  in  Uniformity ,  which  hath 
much  more  çale  in  it  5  as  it  is  a  more  facile  thing  for  a  ftone  to 
move  alwayes  downwards,  then  for  an  Animal  to  move  accor¬ 
ding  to  all  the  diverfities  of  place  andexercife,  fo  many  feveral 
a&ions.  * 

The  Seventh  faid,  The  mattet  of  the  Heavens  (if  they  have 
any)  is,  according  to  Empedocles,  a  moft  pure  andfubtile  Air  3 
and  that  of  the  Stars,  is  Light.  Wherefore  they  cannot  be  either 
folid  or  liquid.  Moreover,  the  Centre  of  the  World  is  moft 
compaft,  and  it  grows  more  and  more  fttbtile  ftill  towards  the 
Circumference,  which  therefore  muft  be  immaterial, as  Light  is , 

Now  the  Stars  are  onely  the  thicker  parts  of  their  Orbes,  like 
the  knots  in  a  Tree  5  which  denfity  renders  them  vifible  to  us, 
multiplying  and  fortifying  the  degrees  of  Light  by  this  union  5  , 
as,  on  tgfe  contrary, the  rarity  of  the  intermediate  fpace  between 
the  Stars  doth  not  terminate  or  bound  our  fight,  either  becaule 
the  fpecies  which  it  fends  forth  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  aft 
upon  the  Eye,,  and  caufe  perception  (which  is  the  reafon  why 
we  fee  not  the  Elementary  Fire  ,  though  we  fee  the  fame  Fire 
when  it  comes  to  be  united  and  condenfed  into  an  igneous 
meteor,  or-  into  our  culinary  flames.  j^The  Heavens  theiefoic 
may  be  more  or  lefs  denfe,  but  not  fol^in  that  fence  as  we  at= 
tribute  folidity  to  Cryftal,  Diamonds ,  or  other  hard  bodies 
which  refift  the  touch.  But  indeed  we  may  call  them  fo,  if  we 

take  the  word  folid,  for  that  which  is  fill'd  with  it  felf,  and  not 
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W bet  her  is  it 
ea  fier  to  get 
or  to  l{ee£>. 


with  any  other  intermix’d  thing)  all  whofe  parts  are  of  the 
fame  nature  $  according  to  which  lignification  ,  mot  onely  the 
Water  ,  but  the  Air,  yea,  the  Light  it  Self,  if  it  be  material, 
may  be  faid  to  be  folid. 

Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid.  That  the  difficulty  of  ac¬ 
quiring  and  p refer ving  is  equal.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  all  the 
world  is  eager  to  get,  and  therefore  us  a  trouble  to  a  Man  to 
keep  what  he  hath.  For  the  profit  of  one  not  arifing  without 
the  dammage  of  another,  (as  there  is  no  generation  without  cor¬ 
ruption  )  nothing  accrues  to  one  but  what  the  other  lofes. 
Wherefore  the  ft  riving  of  every  one  to  get,  (hews  the  pains 
there  is  in  gaining  fomething  from  another  3  and  again,  being 
every  one  gapes  after  another’s  goods,  it  is  difficult  to  preferve 
the  fame  s  as  a  beaft  after  which  all  the  world  is  in  chafe,  can 
hardly  fave  it  felf.  Hence  Diogenes  faid,  that  Gold  might  well 
be  pale,  fince  every  one  layes  plots  to  entrap  it. 

The  Second  faid,That  as  for  the  guarding  of  a  Place  it  is  requi¬ 
site  that  the  fame  be  fortifi’d  on  all  Sides,  whereas  there  needs  but 
one  breach,  or  one  gate  open’d,  for  the  furprizing  of  it  3  fo  it 
feems  there  is  more  pains  requir'd  to  keep  then  to  get.  Befides, 
the  ways  of  lofing  and  Spending  are  almoft  infinite,  and  far  eafier 
then  thofe  of  gaining  or  acquiring,  which  are  vëry  few.  To  get. 
Vis  Sufficient  to  have  ftrength  (common  to  Men  andBeafts)  but 
to  preferve,  there  needs  Prudence,  (not  onely  peculiar  to  Man, 
but  with  which  very  few  are  well  provided.)  This  is  prov’d  alfo 
by  Nature,  which  acquires  new  formes  by  one  Single  aftion,  but 
cannot  preferve  the  fame  without  many.  For  Conservation  is 
the  duration  of  theexiftence  of  a  thing,  and  this  duration  a  con¬ 
tinual  produ&ion  of  it,  and  confequently  more  difficult  then 
Acquifition,  which  is  difpatch’d  by  one  fimple  generation. 

The  Third  faid.  States  and  Families  are  increas’d  by  acquir¬ 
ing,  and  upheld  by  preferving  what  they  acquir'd.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  very  difficult,  as  Experience  teaches  us  3 
for  we  fee  but  few  Families  and  States  advanc’d  3  and,on  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  others  fall  to  decay.  Nevertheless  it  feemes  more 
painful  to  get  then  to  keep.  For  if  he  who  poffeSTes  much  is 
troubled  to  preferve  it,  he  that  hath  nothing  is  much  more  trou¬ 
bled  to  get  fomething  3  it  being  far  eafier  for  him  who  hath  a 
flock  already,  not  onely  to  preffrve  but  increafe  it,  then  for 
him  who  hath  nothing  at  all  to  become  Mafter  of  any  thing  3 
as  there  is  more  of  miracle  in  Creation  then  in  Conservation  of 
the  liniverfe  3  and  as  'tis  harder  to  make  leven  out  of  nothing, 
then  to  make  newpafte  withtheleven  which  one  hath  already. 
Therefore  the  Latin  verfe  tells  Æmilian ,  that  if  he  is  poor,  he 
will  alwayes  be  fo,  becaufe  no  body  gives  any  thing  but  to  the 
rich,  as  too  many  examples  evidence.  * 

•  The  Fourth  laid.  As  ’tis  the  fame  virtue  in  theLoad-ftone 
which  retains,  and  which  attracts  the  Iron  ,  and  that  which 

preferves 
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preferves  is  the  fame  with  that  which  produces  $  fo  to  keep  and 
to  get,  are  but  one  and  the  fame  thing  5  fince  he  who  by  his 
good  management  preferves  his  goods,  continually  makes  them 
his  own.  But  as  the  harder  a  weight  is  to  be  lifted  up,  *cis  the 
harder  to  be  held  up  $  fo  the  more  labour  there  is  in  acquiring, 
the  more  there  is  alfo  in  preferving  the  thing  acquir'd.  Hence 
thofe  who  have  undergone  hard  toy  le  to  get  an  eftate  are  more 
buried  in  keeping  it,  then  they  who  receive  one  from  another 
without  pains.  And  upon  this  account  :tis  that  Arijiotle  faith 
Benefadors  love  thofe  they  do  good  to,  better  then  they  are  be- 
lov’d  by  them,  becaufe  ’tis  more  pains  to  oblige  then  to  be  ob¬ 
lig’d}  and  women  love  and  prefer ve  their  children  fo  tenderly 
and  dearly,  becaufe  of  the  pain  which  they  undergo  in  bringing 
them  forth.  Yet  becaufe  this  Sex  is  defigned  to  look  after  the 
goods  of  the  family,  and  men  to  procure  them,  it  may  feem 
thereby  that  ’tis  harder  to  get  then  to  keep }  otherwife  the 
ftrongeft  (hould  riot  have  the  more  difficult  talk,  as  equity  and 
juftice  require.  •  .  /  r  - 

The  Fifth  laid,  The  Qyeftion  is  refolv’d  chiefly  by  confidering 
the  diverfity  of  times,  inclinations,  capacities,  and  things.  In 
Seditions  or  Wars  ’tis  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  his  own,  the 
ftronger  difpoflëffing  the  weaker,  and  the  Laws  being  little 
heard  amidfl:  the  clafhing  of  Arms.  In  Peace,  when  juftice 
fecures  every  man’s  pofleffion,  ’tis  eafier  to  prelerve.  In  Youth 
acquilition  is  more  facile,  yet  keeping  is  not  fo  eafily  pradis’d 
then  as  in  old  age.  The  Prodigal  does  violence  to  himfelf, 
when  he  finds  a  neceffity  of  faving,  and  thinks  nothing  more 
difficult.  The  Slothful  man  knows  not  how  to  get  any  thing. 
The  Covetous  finds  difficulty  in  both,  but  the  greatefl:  in  keep¬ 
ing}  and  therefore  apprehending  no  fecurity  amongfi:  men,  af¬ 
ter  having  experienc’d  the  trouble  of  fecuring  his  wealth  by  the 
honefty  of  others,  from  the  frauds  of  Debtors,  the  fubtlety  of 
Lawyers,  the  violence  of  Thieves,  he  is  oftentimes  reduc’d  to 
hide  his  Treafure  under  ground.  Perfonsof  courage  and  great 
vivacity  of  fpirit,  but  defedivein  difcretion,  are  more  in  pain 
to  keep  then  to  get.  As  it  was  laid  of  Alexander  ^  Hanibal ,  and 
many  other  great  Captains,  that  they  knew  better  how  to  over¬ 
come  then  to  make  ufe  of  their  Vidory.  And  indeed  thefe  two 
qualities  feem  inconfiftent }  for  Conquerors  have  almoft  always 
been  fo  magnificent  as  that  they  have  given  away  with  one 
hand  what  they  acquir'd  with  the  other,  referving  nothing  to 
themfelves  but  hope  and  glory  }  whereas  preferving  feems  pro¬ 
per  to  the  Magiftrate  and  civil  Judge.  Laftly,  Ibme  things  are 
acquir’d  with  great  facility,  but  difficulty  kept,  as  Friendlhip, 
which  oftentime  is  gotten  in  an  infiant,  but  more  difficult,  yea 
almoft  impoffibleto  continue.  The  favours  of  Lovers  are  or¬ 
dinarily  of  this  rank,  being  more  eafily  gotten  then  kept.  On 
the  contrary.  Knowledge  is  kept  with  more  eafe  then  it  is  gain’d, 
becaufe  ignorance  mull  firft  be  remov'd  out  of  the  Underftand- 
:  Nn  ing, 
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ino~  and  this  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  3  whereas  to  preferve 
knowledge,  the  fpecies  need  only  be  ftirr’d  up  again,  and  the 
more  they  are  excited  they  become  the  more  ftrong  and  vigo¬ 
rous  ,  contrary  to  other  things  which  perilh  in  the  ufe.  F  or  the 
lame  aCtions  which  produc’d  the  habit  preferve  it ,  but  with 
much lefs  difficulty  then  it  was  acquir’d.  The  fame  may  belaid 
of  Vertues  5  for  ’tis  harder  for  a  bad  man  to  become  good  then 
for  one  ot  this  latter  fort  to  continue  in  the  exercifes  of  vertue. 
As  for  the  goods  of  the  Body,  Beauty,  Strength  and  Health  3 
as  they  are  frail,  fo  they  are  eafie  to  lofe  3  the  Jaundife,  the 
fmallPox,  the  leaft  diforder  in  our  humours  are  fufficient  to  al¬ 
ter  or  deftroy  them  utterly.  The  goods  of  Fortune  (fo  call’d 
becaufe  they  depend  upon  fo  incertain  and  mutable  a  caufe,  that 
he  that  hath  them  can  fcarce  call  himfelf  mafter  of  them)  as 
riches  and  honours,  are  hard  to  get  and  eafie  to  lofe,  inafmuch 
as  a  man  muft  perform  an  infinite  number  of  vertuous  aCtions  to 
*  obtain  promotion,  but  a  (ingle  bad  aftion  is  enough  to  ruine 
him.  It  having  pleas’d  God,  in  order  to  keep  every  one  within 
their  duty,  that  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  other  our  felicity 
(hould  be  wrought  out  with  fear  and  trembling. 


conference  XL VI. 

r . 

I.  Of  Vacuity.  II.  Of  the  extravagance 

of  Women . 

THe  Vulgar  call  that  empty  which  is  not  fill’d  with  fome  vi- 
fible  body.  But  the  Philofophers  give  this  name  to  a 
yJJ  v  place  deftitute  of  all  corporeity  whatioever,  yet  capable  of  be¬ 

ing  fill'd  3  at  leaft,  if  any  fuch  can  be  in  nature.  For  it  cannot 
be  underftood  of  thofe  imaginary  fpaces  beyond  the  heavens 
(which,  Pythagoras  faid  ,  ferv’d  for  their  refpiration)  whereof 
he  conceiv’d  they  ftood  in  need,  as  animals  do.  Democritus 
and  Leucippus  admitted  a  two-fold  Vacuum  3  one  in  the  Air,  fer- 
ving  for  local  motion  3  the  other  in  all  mixt  Bodies,  requifite 
to  the  internal  growth,  and  alfo  to  the  lightnefs  of  things  3  al¬ 
ledging  that  according  as  their  atomes  are  clofely  or  loofely  con¬ 
nected,  and  of  various  figures,  fo  bodies  are  light  or  heavy.  But 
thefe  Opinions  being  antiquated,  I  adhere  to  the  common  one, 
which  admits  no  'vacuum  at  all. 

The  Second  faid.  Since  Nature  abhors  vacuum ,  there  muft  be 
fuch  a  thingsfor  of  two  contraries  the  one  fuppofes  the  other.  And 
indeed  ’tis  impolfible  for  any  local  motion,  condenfation,  or 
rarefiuftion,  and  inward  augmentation,  to  be  made  without  ad¬ 
mitting  vacuity.  For,  as  for  local  motion,  when  a  body  re¬ 
moves  out  of  a  place,  that  into  which  it  enters  is  either  full  or 

empty  : 
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empty  :  not  full,  for  then  it  could  not  receive  a  new  body 
without  penetration  of  dimensions  (which  nature  cannot  fuffer) 
therefore  it  mull:  be  empty.  For  this  reafon  MeliJJusxÆvmà 
that  all  things  are  immoveable.  For  being  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  motion  could  be  made  without-,  and  unwilliug  to  ad¬ 
mit  vacuity,  therefore  he  deny’d  both.  To  fay  that  bodies 
give  way  one  to  another,  is  to  increafe  the  difficulty  in  ftead  of 
refolving  it  5  for  the  body  which  gives  place  to  another  muft 
difplace  a  third,  and  this  a  fourth,  and  fo  to  infinity.  So  that, 
to  avoid  admitting  little  pores  or  interfaces  in  the  air,  into 
which  it  may  be  compared,  we  muft  affirm  that  the  air  of  our 
Antipodes  is  agitated  at  every  the  leaft  motion  of  a  finger  here. 
Moreover,  Vacuum  is  prov’d  by  condenfatiftn  and  rarefaftion. 

For  the  former  being  made,  when  a  body  is  reduc’d  into  a  leiïèr 
extent,  and  its  parts  approach  neerer  one  another  without  lois 
of  any  5  either  thefe  parts  penetrate  one  another,  or  elfe  there 
was  fome  void  fpace,  which  is  poflèfs’d  by  themfelv.es  when 
they  are  thruft  together  :  feeing,  if  they  had  been  fo  contigu¬ 
ous  as  that  there  were  not  any  empty  pores  between  them,  they 
could  not  have  come  clofer  together.  Likewife,  rarefa&ion  be¬ 
ing  caus’d  when  the  parts  recede  one  from  another,  if  no  other 
body  interpofe ,  there  muft  needs  be  a  vacuum  between  the 
parts  5  or  elfe  they  muft  have  been  one  within  another.  If  it  be 
laid,  that  proportionably  as  one  thing  is  condens’d  in  one  place, 
another  is  as  much  rarefî’d  fomewhere  elfe,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum , 
and  fo  on  the  contrary  5  this  is  harder  to  be  conceiv’d  then  a 
vacuum .  Laftly,  accretion  or  growth,  which  is  caus’d. by  the 
reception  of  aliment  in  the  body,  could  not  be  made,  if  three 
were  not  fome  void  paftages  to  receive  this  aliment.  And,  to 
conclude,  experience  fhews  us,  that  a  pail  of  water  will  receive 
its  own  meafure  of  alhes  or  lime  which  it  could  not  do,  if  there 
were  no  vacuity. 

The  Third' faid.  That  every  thing  affe&s  unity,  not  only  be- 
caufeGod  who  is  the  univerfal  caufe  of  all  is  one,  and  mod  (im¬ 
pie  }  and  every  thing  ought  to  be  like  its  caufe  5  but  for  that  all 
things  find  their  good  and  confervation  in  unity,  as  they  do 
their  ruine  in  dif-union.  Wherefore  every  thing  in  the  world  is 
fo  united  that  there  is  not  any  empty  fpace  between  two }  and 
contiguity  is  asneceffary  in  the  parts  of  the  world  as  continuity 
in  thofe  of  a  living  creature.  For  if  there  were  a  Vacuum  in  the 
world,  the  Heavens  could  not  tranfmit  their  influences  into  the 
Elements  and  their  compounds,  for  the  prefervation  of  which 
the  fame  are  abfolutely  neceffary  5  confidering  that  whatever 
afts  upon  a  diftant  thing  muft  do  it  by  fome  medium  uniting  the 
agent  and  the  patient. 

The  Fourth  faid,  Since  Nature  offers  violence  to  her  felf,  to 
prevent  inanity,  and  all  things  quit  their  particular  intereft  for 
that  of  the  publick,  undoubtedly,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  va¬ 
cuum  in  Nature.  For  we  fee  that  fhe  makes  heavy  things  to 

N  n  2  afeend, 


afcend  ,  light  things  to  defcend,  and  breaks  the  folideft  and 
dronged  things  without  any  external  violence,  only  to  avoid  the  . 
inconvenience  of  vacuity.  If  bellows  be  comprefs  d  and  the 
holes  dop’d  ,  no  humane  force  can  expand  them  without 
breaking  }  a  bottle  (of  what  material  foever)  fill’d  with  boiling 
water  and  dop’d,  and  put  into  cold, .  immediately  flies  in  pieces. 
You  cannot  draw  Wine  out  of  a  vedel,  unlefs  you  give  en¬ 
trance  to  the  air  at  the  bung-hole.  A  veflel  being  full  of  heated  ' 
air,  and  its  orifice  apply’d  to  the  water,  fucks  the  fame  up¬ 
wards.  A  Cupping-glafs,  when  the  heated  and  fubtile  air  in  it 
becomes  condens’d  and  takes  up  lets  room,  attracts  the  flefh  into 
it  felf.  Syphons  and  Pumps,  by  which  the  water  is  made  to 
afcend  higher  then  its  fource ,  are  founded  wholly  upon  this 
efchewing  of  vacuity.  Our  own  bodies  alfo  afford  us  an  in¬ 
dance,  for  the  aliment  could  not  be  affimilated  in  each  part 
without  the  fu&ion  and  attra&ion  which  is  made  of  it  to  fupply 
the  place  of  what  is  confum’d  by  exercife  or  heat,  otherwife  the 
blood  and  nourifhment  would  tend  only  downwards  by  their 
own  weight.  And  what  makes  the  effects  of  blood-letting  and 
purgation  fo  fenfible,  but  this  very  flight  of  Vacuum  ? 

The  Fifth  faid,  A  notable  vacuity  and  of  great  extent  cannot 
be  without  miracle,  but  fome  fmall  interfpers  d  inanities  may 
be  between  the  particles  of  the  Elements  and  Compounds,  like 
the  pores  of  our  bodies  :  for  Nature  abhors  the  former,  and 
can  do  nothing  without  the  latter  }  it  being  impoffible  for  Qua¬ 
lities  to  be  tranfmitted  to  any  fubjeft  through  a  great  vacuum , 
which  would  hinder  the  perception  of  our  fenfes,  and  the  fire 
it  felf  from  heating  at  the  lead  didance.  There  could  be  no 
breathing  in  it,  Birds  could  not  fly  in  it}  in  brief,  no  a&ion 
could  be  exercis’d  in  it  but  thofe  whereof  the  principle  is  in  the 
thing  it  felf,  and  which  need  no  medium ,  as  local  motion,  which 
would  be  more  eafily  made,  becaufe  there  would  be  no  re- 
fidance. 

The  Sixth  faid.  Nature  doth  what  fhe  can  to  hinder  a  vacuum , 
yet  differs  one  when  fhe  is  forc’d  to  it.  For  if  you  fuck  out  all  the 
air  out  of  a  bottle,  then  dop  it  exa&ly,  and  having  put  it  under 
water  with  the  mouth  downwards,  open  it  again,  the  water  will 
immediately  afcend  to  fill  the  vacuity  left  by  the  exfu&ion  of  the 
air.  And  if  with  a  Syringe  you  force  air  into  a  veffel  Arong  enough 
to  endure  fuch  violence,  when  the  pores  of  the  air  which  were 
empty  before  conte  to  be  fill’d,  it  will  of  its  own  accord  drive 
out  the  water  very  impetuoufly  which  was  put  fird  into  it. 
Likewife,  though  the  air  naturally  keep  up  above  the  water  : 
yet  by-enclofing  it  in  fome  fort  of  veffel  you  may  violently  make 
it  continue  under  the  water. 

'  1 1. 

Upon  the  fécond  Point,  it  was  faid.  It  is  not  here  pronounc’d 
trlvavan*'  that  all  women  are  capricious }  but  only  the  reafon  inquir’d  of 
humours  of  thofç  that  are  fuch,  and  why  they  are  more  fo  then  men. ,  To 
vp  omen.  alledge 
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alledge  the  difference  of  fouls,  and  fuppofe  that  as  there  is  an  or** 
der  in  the  Celedial  Hierarchies,  whereby  the  Archangels  are 
plac’d  above  Angels,  fo  the  fpirits  of  men  are  more  perfect  then 
thofe  of  women  5  were  to  fetch  a  reafon  too  far  off,  and  prove 
one  obfcure  thing  by  another  more  fo.  Nor  is  the  caufe  to  be 
found  in  their  bodies,  taken  in  particular,  for  then  the  handfome 
would  be  free  from  this  vice  5  theadions  which  borrow  grace 
from  their  fubjed  appearing  to  us  of  the  fame  nature  5  and  con- 
fequently  their  vertues  would  feern  moreperfed,  and  their  de- 
feds  more  excufable  5  whereas,  for  the  mod  part  the  faired 
are  the  mod  culpable.  We  mud  therefore  recur  to  the  cor- 
refpondence  and  proportion  of  the  body  and  the  foul.  For 
fometimes  a  foul  lights  upon  a  body  fo  well  fram’d,and  organs  fo 
commodiow6  fot  the  exercife  of  its  faculties,  that  there*  feems 
more  of  a  God  then  of  a  man  in  its  adions  (whence  fome  perfons 
of  either  Sex  attrad  the  admiration  of  all  world  :  )  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  other  fouls  are  fo  ill  lodg’d  that  their  adions  have  lefs  of 
man  then  of  brute.  And  becaufe  there’s  more  women  then 
men  found  ,  whofe  fpirits  are  ill  quarter’d  ,  and  faculties 
deprav’d  ^  hence  comes  their  capricious  and  peevifti  hu- 
For  as  melancholy  perfons,  whofe  blood  is  more  heavy. 


mour. 


are  with  good  reafon  accounted  the  more  wife  5  fo  thofe  whofe 
blood  and  (confequently)  fpirits  are  more  agile  and  moveable, 
mud  have  a  lefs  degree  of  wifdom,  and  their  minds  fooner  off 
the  hooks.  The  irregular  motions  of  the  organ  which  didin- 
guifhes  their  Sex,*and  which  is  call’d  an  animal  within  an  ani* 
mal,  many  times  have  ai^influence  in  the  bufinefs,  and  increafe 
the  mobility  of  the  humours.  Whence  the  health  of  their  minds 
as  well  as  that  of  their  bodies  many  times  fuffers  alteration.  A 
woman  fallen  into  a  fit  of  the  Mother  becomes  oftentimes  en¬ 
rag’d,  weeps,  laughs,  and  has  fuch  irregular  motions  as  not  on¬ 
ly  torment  her  body  and  mind,  but  alfo  that  of  the  Phyfitian,  to 
affign  the  true  caufe  of  them.  Moreover,  the  manner  of  living 
whereunto  the  Laws  and  Cudoms  fubjed  women,  contributes 
much  to  their  defeats.  For  leading  afedentary  life,  wherein 
they  have  always  the  fame  objeds  before  their  eyes,  and  their 
minds  being  not  diverted  by  civil  adions,  as  thofe  of  men  are, 
they  make  a  thoufand  refledions  upon  their  prefent  condition, 
comparing  it  with  thofe  whereof  they  account  themfelves  wor¬ 
thy  :  this  puts  their  modedy  to  the  rack,  and  oftentimes  car¬ 
ries  them  beyond  the  refped  and  bounds  which  they  propos  d 
to  themfelves.  Efpecially,  if  a  woman  of  good  wit  fees  her  fed 
marri’d  to  a  weak  hufband,  and  is  ambitious  of  diewing  her  folf. 
Another  judging  her  felf  ,to  merit  more  then  her  rival ,  not 
knowing  to  whom  to  complain  of  her  unhappinefs,  does  every 
thing  in  defpight.  And  indeed  they  are  the  lefs  culpable,  inal- 
much  as  they  always  have  the  principles  of  this  vice  within  them¬ 
felves.,  and  frequently  find  occafions  abroad. 

The  Second  laid,  that  the  word  Cafrichio  is  us’d  to  Ûgnifie 
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the  extravagant  humour  of  moft  women,  becaufe  there  is  no 
animal  to  which  they  more  refemble  then  a  Goat,  whofe  motions 
are  fo  irregular  that  prendre  la  chevre  lignifies  to  take  fnuffe 
without  caufe,  and  to  change  a  refolution  unexpe&edly.  For 
fuch  as  have  fearch’d  into  the  nature  of  this  animal,  find  that  its 
blood  isfo  {harp, and  fpirits  fo  ardent, that  it  is  always  in  a*Fevers 
and  hence  it  is  that  being  agitated  with  this  heat  which  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  it  it  leaps  as  foon  as  it  comes  into  the  world.  Now  the 
caufe  of  this  temper  is  the  conformation  of  the  Brain,  which  they 
fay  is  like  that  of  a  woman,  the  Ventricles  of  which  being  very 
little  are  eafily  fill’d  with  {harp  and  biting  vapours,  which  can¬ 
not  evaporate  (as  Arifiotle  affirms)  becaufe  their  Sutures  areclo- 
fer  then  thofe  of  men  :  thofe  vapours  prick  the  Nerves  and 
Membranes,  and  fo  caufe  thofe  extraordinary  and  capricious 
motions.  Hence  it  is ,  that  women  are  more  fubjeft  to  the 
Meagrim  and  other  difeafes  of  the  head,  then  men.  And  if 
thofe  that  fell  a  Goat  never  warrant  it  found  as  they  do  other 
animals,  there  is  no  lefs  excufe  in  reference  to  women.  Which 
caus’d  the  Emperour  Aurelius  to  fay,  that  his  Father  in  law  Anto¬ 
ninus  who  had  done  fo  much  good  to  others  had  done  him  mif- 
chief  enough  in  giving  him  his  daughter, 'becaufe  he  found  fo 
much  bone  to  pick  in  a  little  flefh.  Moreover,  the  Naturalifts 
fay  that  the  Goat  is  an  enemy  to  the  Olive-tree  efpecially,  which 
is  a  fymbol  of  peace,  whereunto  women  are  not  over-well  af- 
feded.  For,  not  to  mention  the  firft  divorce  which  woman 
caus’d  between  God  and  man  by  her  lickorifhnefs  5  her  talking, 
her  ambition,  her  luxury,  her  obftinacy,  and  other  vices,  are 
the  moft  common  caufes  of  all  the  quarrels  which  arife  in  fami¬ 
lies  and  in  civil  life.  If  you  would  have  a  troop  of  Goats-pafs 
over  any  difficult  place  you  need  force  but  one  to  do  it,  and  all 
the  reft  will  follow.  So  women  are  naturally  envious,  and  no 
fooner  fee  a  new  fafhion  but  they  muft  follow  it.  And  Gard  ners 
compare*  women  and  girles  to  a  flock  of  Goats,  who  roam  and 
browfe  inceffantly ,  holding  nothing  inaccefhble  to  their  curio- 
fity.  There  is  but  one  confiderable  difference  between  them  $ 
the  Goat  wears  horns,  and  the  woman  makes  others  wear 
them. 

The  Third  faid,  There  is  more  correfpondence  between  a 
woman  and  a  Mule,  then  between  a  woman  and  a  Goat  :  for 
(leaving  the  Etymology  of  Mulier  to  Grammarians)  the  Mule  is 
the  moft  teafty  and  capricious  of  all  beafts, fearing  the  fhadow  of 
a  man  or  a  Tree  overturn’d  more  then  the  fpur  of  the  rider.  So 
a  woman  fears  every  thing  but  what  (he  ought  to  fear.  The  ob¬ 
ftinacy  of  the  Mule,  which  is  fo  great  that  it  has  grown  into  a 
Proverb,  is  infeparable  from  the  whole  Sex,  moft  of  them  being 
gifted  with  a  fpirit  of  contradiction.  Mules  delight  to  go  in 
companies  5  fo  do  women  5  the  bells  and  muzzles  of  the  one 
have  fome  correfpondence  with  the  earings  and  maiks  of  the 
other  j  and  both  love  priority.  The  more  quiet  you  allow  a 
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Mule,  it  becomes  the  more  refty  $  fo  women  become  more  vi- 
tious  inidlenefs  $  neither  of  them  ^illingly  admits  the  bridle 
between  their  teeth.  The  Mule  is  fdaîntoward  that  it  kicks  in 
the  night  time  while  ’tis  afleep  5  fo  women  are  oftnerlaid  then 
quiet.  Laftly,  the  Mule  that  hath  feem’d  moft  tradable  all  its 
time,  one  day  or  other  pays  his  Matter  with  a  kick  >  and  the 
woman  that  has  feem’d  moft  difcreet,  at  one  time  or  other 
commits  fome  notorious  folly. 

The  Fourth  faid,  Thatthofe  who  invented  the  little  Medals 
reprefenting  the  uf>per  part  of  a  woman, and  the  lower  of  a  Mule, 
commend  this  Sex  whilft  they  think  to  blame  it.  For  there  is 
nothing  more  healthy,  ftrong,  patient  of  hunger,  and  the  inju¬ 
ries  of  feafons,  or  that  carries  more,  and  is  more  ferviceable,  then 
a  Mule.  Nature  fhews  that  (he  is  not  fatisfi’d  with  her  other 
productions  whilft  fhe  makes  other  animals  propagate  by  gener¬ 
ation  but  when  fhe  has  made  a  Mule,  fhe  flops  there,  as  ha¬ 
ving  found  what  fhe  fought.  Now  if  certain  aûions  of  women 
feem  full  of  perverfenefs  and  capricio  to  fome,  poflibly  others 
will  account  them  to  proceed  from  vivacity  of  fpirit,  and  great- 
nefs  of  courage.  And  as  the  Poet,  in  great  commendation  of 
his  black  Miftrefs,  chanted  her  cheeks  of  Jet,  and  bofom  of 
Ebeny  $  fo  whatever  fome  people’s  miftake  may  fay  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  moft  capricious  woman  is  the  moft  becoming.  Nor 
is  this  humour  unprofitable  to  them  5  foras  people  are  not  for¬ 
ward  to  provoke  a  Mule  for  fear  of  kicks,  fo  we  are  more  ihie 
of  women  then  otherwife  we  fhould  be,  for  fear  of  capricioes, 
well  understanding  the  difference  which  the  Proverb  puts  be¬ 
tween  the  van  of  the  one,and  the  rear  of  the  other.  Yet  fome  hold 
that  this  capricioufnefs  of  women  follows  the  Moon  no  lefs  then 
their  menftruofities  do.  Others,  that  the  flower  of  beans  con¬ 
tributes  very  much  to  it. 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  experience, 
Solomon  who  had  experience  of  a  thoufand  women,  compares 
an  ill  capricious  woman  to  a  Tygrefsand  a  Lyonefs.  Such  were 
Medea ,  Xantippe ,  and  many  others.  Moreover,  the  Poets  fay 
that  the  Gods  intending  to  punifh  Prometheus  for  having  ftoln 
the  celeftial  fire,  gave  him  a  wife.  And  when  Satan  afflidted  Job 
he  depriv’d  him  of  his  flocks,  ofhishoufes,  and  of  his  children, 
but  had  a  care  not  to  take  his  wife  front  him,  knowing  that  this 
was  the  onely  way  to  make  him  defperate,  as  it  would  have  done 
without  God’s  fpecial  grace.  The  Rabbins  fay,  three  forts  of 
perfons  were  exempted  from  publick  charges,  and  could  not 
be  call’d  into  judgement,  to  wit,  the  Poor,  the  Nephritick, 
and  he  that  had  a  bad  wife,  becaufe  they  had  bufinefs  enough 
at  home  without  needing  any  abroad.  The  Laws  likewife  ex¬ 
empted  new  marry’d  men  from  going  to  the  wars  the  firft  year 
of  their  marriage,  allowing  them  this  time,  which  is  the  rougheft 
and  moft  important,  to  reprefs  their  quarrelfomenefs,  and  reduce 
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their  fierce  Spoufes  to  duty.  Which  if  the  Hufbands  could  not 
effeft,  a  little  bill  of  Divorce  (appointed  by  God,  and  the  Laws 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  poor  Man’s  miferiesj  did  the  bufinefs. 
Though  the  Chaldeans  us’d  not  fo  much  formality,  but  onely  ex- 
tingufih’d  the  domeftick  fire  which  the  Prieft  kindled  at  the 
marriage.  Yet  the  priviledge  was  not  reciprocal ,  neither  Di¬ 
vine  nor  Humane  Laws  having  ever  allow’d  women  to  relinquifh 
their  Huibands  5  for  then,  being  as  capricious  and  inccnftant  as 
they  are,  they  would  have  chang’d  every  day.  For  the  fame 
reafon  the  Laws  have  alwayes  prohibited  to  women  the  admini- 
ftration  of  publick  affairs.  And  the  Religion  of  the  Mahumetan 
Arabians  affignesthem  a  Paradife  apart  3  becaufe  (Tay  theyj  if 
the  women  (hould  come  into  that  of  the  men  they  would  difturb 
all  the  Feaft. 


CONFERENCE  XLVIL 

I.  Of  the  Virtue  of  Numbers.  1 1.  Of  the 

Vifible  Species. 

I.  /~TTAHe.Mind  of  Man  refembles  thofe  who  make  the  point  of 
Of  the  Virtue  their  tools  fo  fmall  that  they  fpoil  them  with  too  much 

of  Numbers,  fharpiiing  3  and  in  the  contemplation  of  natural  caufes  there  is 
more  then  enough  to  fatisfie  his  defire  of  knowledge,  were  it 
not  that  he  will  attempt  every  thing.  Hence  it  is  that  the  caufes 
of  different  effeds  here  below  are  fought  in  things  the  moft  re¬ 
mote,  and  no  otherwife  appertaining  to  them  then  that  as  acci¬ 
dents  and  circumftances.  Of  thefe  accidents  fome  hâve  a&ion, 
as  Quality^  others  have  none,  as  Quantity }  under  which  are 
comprehended  Number,  Figure,  Lines,  Surface,  and  its  other 
fpecies  >  which  are  confider'd  either  in  fome  matter,  or  elfe  ab- 
ftra&ed  from  it  5  in  the  former  of  thefe  wayes,  they  have  fome 
'  virtue  in  regard  of  their  matter,  but  not  in  the  latter.  An  Army 

of  fifty  thoufand  Men  is  potent,  but  the  number  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  can  do  nothing,  yea,  is  nothing ,  if  taken  abftra&edly. 
Wherefore  as  reafondble  as  it  is  tofeekthe  virtues  offimpleand 
compound  bodies  in  their  qualities,  and  to  fay,  e.  g .  that  Pepper 
bites  and  alters  the  Tongue,  becaufe  it  is  hot  and  dry  $  fo  abfurd 
it  feemes  to  think  that  five  or  feven  leaves  of  Sage  apply ’d  to  the 
Wrift  have  more  virtue  then  fix  or  eight. 

The  Second  faid.  Nothing  includes  more  wonders  in  it  felf 
then  Number  $  and  if  our  Reafon  cannot  penetrate  their  caufe, 
they  ought  to  be  the  more  efteem’d  for  being  unknown.  This 
is  the  univerfal  opinion  of  all  Antiquity,  both  Jewifli  and  Pagan, 
which  otherwife  would  not  have  made  fo  much  adoe  with  them. , 
Yea,  there’s  [divine]  authority  for  it,  contain’d  in  the  eleventh 
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Chapter  of  Wifèdom,  God  made  all  things  in  number ,  weight, and 
measure.  Experience  juftifies  thëir  Energy,  teaching  us  that 
certain  numbers  are  to  be  obferv’d  in  cafes  where  we  would 
have  the  like  effe&s,  which  poffibly  is  the  canfe  why  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  one  and  the  fame  remedy  are  found  fo  frequently  diffèr¬ 
ent.  We  fee  Nature  fo  religioüs  in  this  obfervation,  in  all  her 
works,  that  fhe  never  produces  an  Animal,  but  the  proportion 
of  feeds  is  adjufted  moft  exadtly  3  that  in  Plants,  their  grains 
and  att  other  parts  have  the  fame  tafre ,  colour,  and  virtue, 
(  whence  it  is  that  fimple  medicaments  are  alwayes  more  certain 
then  compound)  becaufe  Nature  either  produces  them  notât 
all,  or  makes  them  with  the  fame  number,  weight,  and  meafure 
of  matter  and  qualities.  ’Tis  through  the  virtue  of  number 
that  fuch  a  Plant,  as  Colo9quintida,  is  mortal  when  it  grows  alone  , 
and  medicinal,  when  many  of  them  grow  together. 

The  Third  laid.  The  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts  afcribMfo 
great  power  to  numbers,  that  they  thought  all  things  were 
compos’d  .of  them,  ahd  :  more  or  lefsadive  according  to  their 
feveral  proportion.  Of  which  they  made  four  forts.  Firft  the 
Poetical,  Or  Mufical,  the  virtue  whereof  is  fuch,  tjhat  it  gave 
occafion  to  the  Fable  of  Orpheus,  who  isfaid  to  have  drawn  even 
beafts,  trees,  and  rocks,  by  the  harmonious  found  of  his  Harp. 
’Twas  by  the  cadence  of  the  like  numbers  that  David  chas’d 
away  Saufs  evil  fpirit  5  and  Poetry,  which  differs  from  Profe 
onely  by  its  numbers,  hence  derives  the  power  it  hath  aver  mens 
fouls.  The  Second  fort  is  the  Natural,  and  is  fopnd  in  the  com- 
pofitionof  all  mixt  bodies.  The  Third  is  Rational,  peculiar  to 
Man,  whole  foul  they  term'd  a  moving  number,  the  connexion 
whereof  with  the  body  they  faid,  continu’d  fo  long  as  the  num¬ 
bers  which  link’d  them  remain’d  united  together.  The  Fourth 
Divine,  upon  v/hich  and  the  Natural  the  Cabalifts  and  Magi¬ 
cians  have  founded  their  profoundeft  fecrets,  and  Agrippa  his 
Occult  Philofophy.  But  above  all  others  ,  they  particularly 
efteem’d  the  odd  number,  ftyling  it  perfect  and  Malculine ,  as, 
on  the  contrary,  the  even ,  imperfeft  and  Feminine.  Indeed  we 
obfervethat  the  Birth  o'f  Man  happens,  for  the  moft  part,  in  an 
odd  moneth,  to  wit,  the  feventh  or  ninth  5  in  the  reft,  the  In¬ 
fant  fèldome  comes  forth  alive.  Alfo  moft  of  the  alterations  of 
our  bodies  happen  according  to  the  feptenary  number }  whence 
the  number  83,  call’d  for  this  reafon  the  grand  Climaderical,  is 
fo  greatly  fear’d,  becaufe  *tis  produc’d  by  feven  multiply’d  into 
nine.  Phyficians  never  appoint  Pills  in  an  even  number.  Good 
Crifes  alwayes  happen  on  an  odd  day  ,  and  he  that  lofes*  his 
Ague  at  an  even  fit  neceflarily  falls  into  a  relapfe.  Which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  thing  but  number.  For  fuch  effeds 
as  are  produc’d  by  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  matter  appear 
with  it  5  and  therefore  if  thefe  caus’d  the  Crifis,  it  would  not  be 
wholly  at  once,  but  begin  and  proceed  by  degrees  according  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  matter  5  as  fire  is  increas’d  by  new 
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wood  caft  upon  it.  But  the  motion  of  Crifes  is  a!  wayes  fudden  , 

and  many  times  againft  all  appearance.  . 

The  Fourth  faid,  As  the  beginning  of  aH  things  is  a  .molt 
(impie  effence  3  fo  all  Numbers  fpring  from  Unity,  which  is  no 
Number  of  it  felf ,  but  the  beginning  of  Number.  Oftllus 
calls  it  the  Symbol  of  Peace  and  Concord,  becaufe  it  is  indiyi- 
fible  3  and  with  the  Philofophers,  Unity,  Verity,  Goodnefs,  and 
Effence,  are  one  and  the  fame  thing.  Whence  it  follows  that 
the  Binary  is  the  firft  of  all  numbers,  wherewith  Nature  isfo 
highly  delighted  that  (he  has  exaftly  obferv’d  it  in  the  ftrufture 
of  Man,  the  Organs  of  whofe  fenfes,  and  almoft  all  his  mem¬ 
bers.  are  double  3  and  therefore  ’tis  alfo  fo  carefully  obferv’d  by 
Architects.  But  the  Ternary,  concerning  which  Aufonius  writ 
an  entire  volumne,  being  the  firft  odd1 dumber ,  is  of  more  effi¬ 
cacy,  it  is  Competent  to  the  Deity  and  his  works  3  the  world  is 
diftinguifh’d  into  three  Ages  3  there  are  three  forts  of  Souls  in 
Nature,  three  Faculties  in  Man,  and  three  principal  parts  in  his 
Body:  Which  caus’d  Arifiotle  to  1'ay,  in  his  firft  Book  DeCœlo , 
Chapter  1.  That  all  things  are  comprehended  under  this  Num¬ 
ber  [  Tria  font  Omnia.  3  The  Qaternary,  dedicated  to  Mercury^ 
is  the  firft  even  and  fquare  number,  highly  efteem* d  by  the  Py¬ 
thagoreans,  becaufe  it  contains  the  grand  number  of  Ten,  ("for 
i5  2,  3, 4,  put  together,  make  Ten  3)  and  by  the  Jews,  upon 
the  Art  of  the  Divine  Tetragrammaton,  or  Name  of  four  Let¬ 
ters.  Moreover,  there  are  four  Elements,  four  Seafons,  four 
Humours,  four  Ages,  and  four  Cardinal  Virtues.  ;  As  for  the 
.  Quinary,  we  fee  there  are  five moft  Simple  Bodies  in  Nature, 
five  Senfes,  and  five  Fingers  on  a  Hand.  The  Senary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Saint  Jerome ,  contains  the  myfterie  of  the  Creatures,  be- 
caufe  it  arifes  from  the  double  proportion  of  the  quaternary  to 
the  binary.  Neverthelefs  the  Septenary  ha’s  been  accounted 
the  moft  myfterious  of  all  3’ becaufe  ’tis  compounded  of  the 
firft  odd  number,  and  firft  even  Square ,  namely,  three  and 
four.  And  ’tis  held, that  by  virtue  of  this  number,  the  feventh  Son 
born  of  the  fame  Mother,  without  any  interpofition  of  the  other 
fex,  hath  a  particular  gift  of  doing  cures.  Orpheus  fo  efteem’d 
the’o&onary,  that  he  fwore  onely  by  it  and  the  Eight  Deities, 
to  wit,  the  four  Elements,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Light,  and  Dark- 
nefs.  This  number  was  alwayes  held  for  the  Emblem  of  Juftice, 
becaufe  ’tis  the  firft  Cube,  and  hath  a  moft  perfeft  equality  in  all 
its  parts.  The  Novenary  being  compounded  of  three  Triads, 
(the  firft  odd  and  moft  perfeft  number)  is  alfo  of  great  efficacy  > 
whence  the  Heavens,  the  Mufes,  and  the  orders  of  Angels  have 
been  compriz’d  in  it.  Laftly,  the  Denary^  which  is  the  firft 
conjoyned  number,  includes  all  the  preceding. .  By  all  which 
it  appears,  that  there  is  (bme  efficacy  not  onely  in  numbers  in 
general,  but  alfo  in  every  one  in  particular. 

The  Fifth  faid,That  which  is  moft  confiderable  in  number,  is, 

that  ’tis  the  moft  fenfible  exemplar  of  theDeity,of  whomyou  can- 

*>  not 
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not  conceive  fo  many  perfections,  but  there  will  (till  remain  more 
to  be  imagin’d  5  as  you  cannot  ad  fo  many  numbers  together,  but 
»  you  may  yet  add  more.  This  is  peculiar  to  it,  that  there  is  a 
lead  number,  to  wit,  two,  but  no  greateft  ,  becaufe  you  may 
alwayes  affign  a  greater.  Yet  there’s  no  number,  how  great  lo¬ 
ver,  but  may  be  exprefled.  For  fetdown  a  thouland  figures  in 
a  row,  and  as  many  below  them,  multiply  the  one  by  the  other, 
the  fand  of  the  fea  do's  not  equal  this  number.  What  will  it 
be  then,  if  you  multiply  the  fame  again,  which  you  may  do 
as  often  as  you  pleafe.  Here  writing  will  furpais  fpeech  3  for 
you  cannot  countit.  Its  perfection  is  alfomanifeft,  in  that  thé 
Philofophers  knew  riot  how  to  exprefs  the  formes  and  effences 
of  things  better  then  by  comparing  them  to  numbers.  For  as 
every  number  is*fo  perfeCt  and  complete  a  total  in  it  felf,  that 
you  cannot  add  or  diminifh  any  thing  from  it,  and  it  remain  the 
fame  number  3  fo  are  the  effences  of  things.  Moreover,  tis  par¬ 
ticular  to  Man  3  for  he  alone,  amongft  all  Creatures,  reafons, 
fpeaks,and  computes.  Whence  Amfhifiidcs  was  adjudg’d  a  fool 
becaufe  he  could  not  count  above  five.  And  Pythagoras  affignes 
no  other  caufe  of  the  ratiocination  of  Man,  but  this,  that  he 
underftands  how  to  compute  or  reckon.  For  Number  is 
made  by  order  and  connexion  of  many  unites ,  which  adions 
cannot  be  perform’d  but  by  the  Underftanding. 

The  Sixth  laid.  Number  being  nothing  in  it  felf,  but  a  fimple 
work  of  the  Underftanding, cannot  produce  any  real  effed.  And 
fuppofing  it  could,  yet  Parity  and  Imparity  are  but  accidental, 
notfubftantial  formes  3  and  therefore  incapable  of  rendring  a 
number  more  or  lefs  adive.  Which  made  Galen  doubt  whether 
Pythagoras  could  attribute  fo  much  power  to  it,  and  yet  be  wife. 

For,  as  for  rlato0  'tis  very  probable  he  afcrib'd  this  virtue  to 
Formes  and  Eflences,  which  he  termes  Formal  and  Rational 
numbers,  rather  then  to  real  and  true  numbers  abftraded  from 
Effènce.  Whereas  fqme  have  divin'd  profperpus  and  finifter 
accidents  by  the  imparity  or  parity  of  the  fyllâbles  in  fome  per- 
fon’s  name,  or  whether  (hould  live  longed  the  Hufband  or  the 
Wife,  by  the  greater  or  lefs  number  of  their  letters  3  this  is  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  referr’d  to  Chance  then  to  any  thing  elfe. 

The  Seventh  faid.  Nature  makes  all  her  works  in  Number, 
fince  (he  makes  them  in  Time,  which  is  the  number  of  Motion* 

Yet  'tis  not  Number  that  ads,  but  Nature  alone*  For  Number 
is  incapable  of  all  adion,  having  no  effence  of  it  felf,  but  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  not  fo  much  as  an  eftence  of  reafon.  For  the  Under¬ 
ftanding  conjoyning  many  unites  together,  which  are  indivifi- 
bles,  and  consequently  negations ,  frames  a  number.  And  if 
many  unites  of  fubftance  cannot  make  a  real  total  it  felf,  much 
lefs  can  many  unites  of  Quantities. 
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ï  I.  Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid,  That  there  is  nothing 

Of  the  Vifible  barren  in  Nature,  but  every  thing  inceffantly  produces  its  like. 

Species.  Which  is  no  lefs  wonderful  then  the  firft  Creation,  the  power 
of  which  God  feemes  by  this  produdive  virtue  to  have  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Creatures.  But  that  which  furpaffes  all  admiration, 
is,  that  even  the  moft  grofs  and  material  things  inceffantly  emit 
out  of  themfelves  infinite ,  fpecies  which  are  fo  many  pourtrai- 
tures  and  refemblances,  more  exquifite  and  excellent  then  their 
Original.  And  being  every  thing  has  its  fphere  of  adivity, 
thefe  fpecies  are  diffus’d  in  the  Air,  and  other  diaphanous  medi¬ 
ums,  to  a  certain  diftance,  unlefs  they  meet  with  opake  and  ter¬ 
minated  bodies,  which  hinder  them  from  paffing  further,  and 
interrupt  their  continuity  with  their  fource,  ** either  reflecting 
them,  as  it  happens  when  the  oppofite  body  is  fo  exadly  poliftfd 
that  it  equally  fends  back  all  the  parts  of  the  fpecies  without 
mutilation  5  or  onely  flopping  them ,  as  all  other  bodies  do. 
Our  Sight  goes  not  to  feek  Objeds,but  they  infinuate  themfelves 
into  it  by  their  fpecies  3  whence  it  is  that  in  a  Looking-glafs  we 
behold  a  perfon  that  flands  behind  us.  Moreover,  all  Senfa- 
tion  being  aPaflion,  according  to  Arifiotle ,  as  Hearing  is  made 
by  the  reception  of  founds,  fo  muft  Seeing  by  the  reception  of 
the  Vifible  Species  5  ttor  muft  this  fenfe  be  in  a  worfe  condition 
then  the  reft,  who  afe  not  at  the  trouble  to  go  to  feek  their  Ob¬ 
jects,  but  onely^to  receive  them.  An  undoubted  proof  whereof  is 
adminiftred  by  the  great  conformity  which  is  between  the 
Seeing,  Hearing ,  and  Smelling,  efpecially  between  the  two 
former. 

The  Second  faid.  That  the  Vifible  Species  are  a  reflection  of 
light,  which  is  various  according  to  the  different  colour  and 
figure  of  the  ObjeCts:  Whence  it  is  that  a  Concave  glafs  refleds 
not  onely  the  fpecies  but  alfo  light  and  heat ,  augmented  by  the 
union  of  their  patter’d  rayes  into  a  point.  Now  thefe  Species 
are  carry ’d  into  thfc  Eye  $  and  as  one  nay  le  drives  another,  and 
the  agitated  Water  or  Air  thrufts  that  which  is  next  it,  fo  the 
tunicle9  and  humours  of  the  Eye  being  ftruck  by  the  Species  the 
Spirits  are  ftirr’d  by  the  fame  means,  and  take  the  form  of  the 
Species  according  as  they  arrive 3  as  when  the  Air  is  inclos’d 
in  a  rock  is  ftruck  by  the  Species  of  fome  found,  it  puts  on  the 
form  of  the  Species  of  this  found,  and  iffuing  forth  of  its  cavity 
with  this  borrow’d  form,  makes  the  voice  which  we  call  an 
'  Echo.  Thefe  Species  being  receiv’d  by  the  Spirits,  are  by  them 
carry’d  to  the  Common  Senfe  and  the  Imagination  3  and  then , 
(after  the  example  of  this  Faculty)  the  IntelleCl  formes  the 
like  in  it  felf ,  which  are  more  fpiritual  and  incorporeal  then  the 
firft,  and  which  at  length  it  commits  to  the  cuftody  of  the  Me¬ 
mory,  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  in  fitting  time  and  place. 

The  Third  faid ,  That  the  greateft  difficulty  arifing  about 
thefe  Vifible  Species,  is,  how  thofo  of  each  different  objed  of 

the 
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the  fame  place  can  fill  it  all,  and  neverthelefs  all  thefe  Species 
together  not  fill  it  more  5  yea,  not  confound  and  hinder  one  the 
other  from  being  as  well  feen  as  if  there  were  butone  Objed, 
Tisotherwife  in  founds  and  fmells,  which  being  various  give  not 
a  diftind  perception  of  any  one,  but  a  medley  of  all.  Now  the 
reafon  hereof  feemes  to  be,  becaufe  the  Vifible  Species  alter  not 
the  Air,  as  odours  which  are  corporeal  do  }  (as  appears  in  that 
they  make  us  healthy  and  fick)  and  ’tis  not  needful  for  the  Eye 
to  paint  them  anew,  as  the  Ear  new  frames  all  founds ,  which 
cannot  be  done  but  fucceffively  }  the  deep  tone,  (for  example J 
being  conftrain’d  to  attend  at  the  portal  of  the  Ear,  till  the  ftirill 
be  new  form'd  in  it.  Whence  arifeth  the  confufion  of  founds. 

The  Fourth  faid.  As  the  Vifible  Species  are  not  mix’d  together 
in  a  Looking-glafs,  but  all  appear  diftindly,  although  the  di- 
menfionsof  the  glafsbe  very  fmall  in  refped  of  the  extent  and 
number  of  the  objeds,  becaufe  the  Species  concur  there  in  a  di- 
red  line,  and  are  terminated  as  in  a  point ,  which  is  capable 
to  lodge  them,  being  they  are  immaterial  :  So  it  is  with  the 
fame  Species  in  reference  to  the  Air,through  the  leaft  part  where¬ 
of  ’tis  a  lefs  wonder  that  many  of  them  pafs  without  penetration, 
then  to  obferve  the  adions  of  our  Memory  5  in  one  point  of 
which  infinite  Species,  not  onely  vifible,  but  thofe  introduc’d 
by  all  other  fenfes,  remain  for  a  long  time  ,  yea,  during  all  our 
lives ,  notwitfiftanding  their  fociety  leem  very  incompatible. 
But  although  Objeds  lend  their  Images  towards  the  Sight,  yet 
the  Eye  emits  the  moft  lubtile  and  adive  Spirits  to  receive  them, 
which  it  hath  for  this  purpofe.  >  Hence  it  is  that  to  fee  a  thing 
diftindly,  we  contrad  our  Eyes,  orfhutone  of  them}  to  the 
end thevifual beams  may  be  more  ftrengthened by  being  more 
united.  ’Tis  through  the  diffipation  of  thefe  fpirits  that  the 
Eye  grows  weary  with  feeing}  and  old  men,  thofe  who  watch, 
read,  or  addid  themfelves  to  women  too  much,  lee  not  very 
clear}  and  on  the  contrary,  young  perfons,  and  the  cholerick, 
whofe  fpirits  are  more  lubtile,  have  a  very  {harp  Sight.  But  if 
Sight  were  performed  without  any  Emiftion*  the  Bafililk  (hould 
not  kill  by  its  afped  5  the  Wolf  perceiving  a  man  firft  {hould  not 
make  him  hoarle}  women  (hould  notinfed  Lookingrglaftes  at 
certain  times  j  thofe  who  have  fore  Eyes  {hould  not  communi¬ 
cate  their  infirmity  to  others  by  beholding  them,  or  being  be¬ 
held  by  them  :  Laftly,  old  hags  could  not  bewitch  Children,  by 
the  Sight,  and  Lambs  too,  by  the  report  of  Virgil^  if  thevifual 
fpirits  which  they  fend  forth  were  not  corrupted. 

The  Fifth  faid.  If  the  Eye  fend  any  thing  towards  the  Objed, 
it  muft  be  either  a  fübftance  or  an  accident.  An  incorporai  fub- 
ftance  it  cannot  be,  for  then  a  man  {hould  emit  his  Soul,  or  part 
of  it,  which  is  abfutd  }  befides,  that  of  other  Animals,  whofe 
Souls  are  confeftedly  corporeal,  fome  fee  better  then  we.  Nor 
can  it  be  a  body,  for  no  body  is  mov’d  in  an  inftant}  and 

vet  as  foon  as  we  open  our  Eyes  we  behold  the  Stars }  yea,  we  fee 
J  much 
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much  (boner  then  we  hear,  and  behold  the  Lightning  before  we 
hear  the  Thunder  which  preceded  it.  Nor  is  it  any  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  that  iffues  forth  }  from  whence  (hould  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  be  produc’d  as  to  reach  as  far  as  the  Firmament  ?  Neither 
is  it  an  accident,  (ince  Vis  againft  Nature  for  an  accident  to  go 
from  one  fubjeft  to  another.  Now  this  difficulty  may  ferve 
for  an  excufe  to  Cardinal  Terr  on ,  when  before  Henry  \  II,  he  was 
gravel’d  with  this  Riddle,  I  am  a  man  and  no  man ,  I  have  neither 
body  nor  foul ,  I  am  neither  Jhadow  nor  pi&ure,  and  yet  Iamfeen  ^ 
by  which  was  meant  the  fpecies  of  a  man  beholding  himfelf  in  a 
glafs.  Laftly ,  either  thefe  vifual  rayes  return  back  to  their 
quarters,  after  they  have  been  abroad  to  receive  the  Vifible  Spe¬ 
cies  $  (and  then  Nature  (hould  labour  in  vain  by  going  to  feek 
that  which  comes  of  its  own  accord)  or  elfe  they  return  not,  and 
fo  the  vifion  (hould  not  be  made  in  the  Eye,  but  in  the  Air. 


CONFERENCE  XLVIIL 

I.  Whether  every  thing  that  nourifloes  an  Animal 
ought  to  have  life.  II.  Of  Courage. 

I.  Very  thing  in  the  world;  is  effected  by  an  order  and  dilpofi- 

Wbeiber  e-  tion  Gf  caufes  and  means  fubalternate  [one  to  another. 
very  God  makes  himfelf  known  to  Men  by  the  marvellous  effe&s  of 

\ Tan'Tnimàl  Nature.  The  immaterial  and  incorruptible  Heavens  communi¬ 
on  to  bave  cate  their  virtues  and  influences  here  below  ,  firft,  through  the 
Life.  Element  of  Fire,  which  is  mod:  fubtile,  and  then  through  the 

Air  which  is  moft  pure  in  the  upper  Region,  more  grofs  in  the  . 
middle ,  and  in  the  lower  infefred  by  the  vapours  and  exhala¬ 
tions  of  the  Water  and  Earth,  and  all  compounds  5  in  the  pro-, 
du&ion  whereof  Nature  obferves  fuch  order  as  that  (he  begins 
alwayes  with  the  more  (impie,  and  never  paffes  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  to  another  without  a  medium.  Thus  the  Plant  fpring- 
eth  out  of  the  ground  like  an  herb,  becomes  a  (hrub,  and  then  a 
tree.  The  Embryo  lives  onely  a  vegetable  life  at  firft,  then  ar¬ 
rives  to  motion,  and  laftly,  is  indu'd  with  reafon.  Even  in  civil 
life  too  fpeedy  advancements  are  taken  ill,whereashe  who  grows 
great  by  degrees  do’s  not  fo  much  offend  the  Minds  of  others, 
and  provokes  lefs  jealoufie.  Hence  alfo  the  deaths,  and  efpeci- 
ally  the  violent ,  aftonilh  us  more  then  the  births  of  Men,  be- 
caufe  they  come  into  the  world,  and  grow  up  by  little  and  little, 
but  are  cut  off  in  a  moment.  So  likewife  the  burning  of  Cities, 
and  overthrow  of  States,  caufe  the  more  admiration,  becaufe 
fudden  viciffitudes  fee  m  lefs  conformable  to  the  order  of  Na¬ 
ture  then  their  progreffive  ere&ions.  That  which  is  obferv’d  in 
the  compofition  and  generation  of  bodies  holds  alio  in  their 
_  nutrition. 
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nutrition,  for  both  of  them  proceed  from  the  fame  Faculty,  and 
are  almoft  the  fame  thing.  For  to  nourifh,  is  to  be  chang’d 
into  the  fubftance  of  that  which  is  nouriftfd.  Nature  makes 
no  change  from  one  term  to  another  by  a  violent  motion  and 
progrefs,  but  by  little  and  little,  of  a  matter  capable  of  being 
converted  into  the  fubftance  of  the  living  thing  y  as  onely  that 
is  which  hath  life,  it  being  as  impoffible  to  make-  a  living  thing  of 
that  which  never  was  fuch ,  and  confequently  whole  matter 
hath  no  difpofttion  to  become  fuch,  as  ’tis  to  make  a  thing  be. 
which  cannot  be. 

The  Second  laid,  (fetting  aftde  Cardan  s  opinion  who  extends 
lile  even  to  Stones)  as  there  are  three  orders  of  living  things,  fo 
there  are  three  that  have  need  of  nutrition.  Plants,  Animals 
and  Men.  Plants  are  nouriftfd  with  the  juice  of  the  earth  3 
Animals,  for  the  moft  part, with  Plants  5  and  Men  better  with  the 
Flefti  of  Animals,  then  with  any  other  'thing,  by  reafon  of  the 
refemblance  of  their  natures.  The  firft  order  is  not  here  fpoken 
of,  becaufe  Plants  muft  needs  be  nouriftfd  with  that  which  hath 
not  had  life,  unlefs  we  will  fay,  that  the  univerfal  fj-drit  inform¬ 
ing  the  earth  gives  it  vertue  to  produce  and  riourifti  them.  The 
two  latter  are  only  in  queftion,  and  I  think  it  no  more  inconve¬ 
nient  that  what  hath  not  had  life  may  (erve  for  aliment,  and  be 
converted  into  the  fubftance  of  a  living  creature,  then  that  the 
earth  and  water  ((impie  elements  in  refpeft  of  a  Plant)  are  afli- 
milated  by  it  and  made  partakers  of  vegetable  life.  For  as  (ire 
makes  green  wood  combuftible  by  exficcating  its  humidity  5  fo 
an  Animal  may  render  fuch  matter  (it  for  its  nouriftiment  which 
was  not  fo  before.  Not  only  the  Oeftrich  is  nouriftfd  with  Iron 
which  it  digefts,  Pigeons  and  Pullen  with  gravel,  the  ftones  of 
which  are  found  in  their  crops  fmooth  and  round  3  but  alfo  men 
maybe  nouriftfd  with  bread  made  of  earth.  Ancfthe  Spani¬ 
ards  are  much  addided  to  the  ufe  of  an  earth  call’d  Soccolantc 
which  they  mingle  with  water  and  fugar  3  its  terrene  confi¬ 
dence  refuting  their  opinion  who  hold  it  to  be  the  juice  of  a 
Plant.  Yea,  fomein  Sieges  have  fupported  their  lives  with  in  ¬ 
animate  things,  as  with  bread  of  Slate,  as  tis  repotted  of  that 
of  Sancerre.  And,  moreover,  ’tismanifeft  that  fome  (tck  people 
are  nouriftfd  with  water  alone  for  many  days  together. 

The  Third  faid.  Nutrition  is  made  by  the  help  of  heat,  which 
alters  and  divides  the  aliments,  and  reduces  them  to  a  moft  fim-  •  * 
pie  fubftance,  capable  of  being  converted  into  every  fimilary 
part  >  the  property  of  heat  being  to  feparate  hetei  ogeneous 
things,  and  conjoyn  thofe  of  the  fame  nature.  Hence,  tilings 
leaft  compounded  are  moreeafily  afiimilated.  And  as  among 
Medicaments,  fo  among  aliments,  the  more  fimple  are  the  belt, 
and  make  feweft  excrements.  The  air  doth  not  only  r.efrefti  the 
natural  heat,  but  ferves  for  food  and  aliment  to  the  fpirits,  our. 
bed  and  nobleft  parts  3  with  which  air  alone,  as  the  common 
opinion  holds ,  the  Camelion  is  nourifh’d,  as  the  Gralhopper 
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with  dew  which  is  nothing  but  concreted  air  5  and  the  Jews  were 
fed  fourty  years  with  Mating  which  is  a  kind  of  dew(for  the  Scri¬ 
pture  faith  it  vanifh’d  with  the  heat  of  the  Sun)  yea,  the  Manna 
which  is  found  at  this  day  in  Calabria  Sc  other  places  is  capable  of 
nourifhing  an  animal,and  yet  it  never  had  life,but  fall’s  from  hea¬ 
ven  upon  the  ftones,  from  which  it  is  colle&ed.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  hony, which  is  a  kind  of  dew  too  falling  upon  the  leaves  8c 
flowers  of  Plants, and  ferving  for  food  to  Bees  who  only  gather  it, 
.without  other  preparation.  And  a  fort  of  Flyes  call’d  FyrauSiæ  live 
with  nothing  but  fire, as  many  Fifties  do  of  plain  water,Moles  and 
Worms  of  fimple  earth.  Antimony  and  divers  other  Minerals, 
purg’d  from  their  malignant  qualities/erve  for  aliment}  and  they 
who  are  expert  in  Chymiftry  make  a  kind  of  bread  of  them.  The 
Magiftery  of  Pearls  and  Coral,  many  precious  Stones,  and  Gold 
it  felf,by  the  confent  of  all  antiquity,wonderfully  repair  our  radi¬ 
cal  mûirture  by  théir  fix’d  fpirits^whence  they  are  call’d  Cordials. 

The  Fourth  faid.  If  man  were  homogeneous  and  all  of  a 
piece,  he  would  be  not  only  immortal,  according  to  Hippo¬ 
crates,  but  need  no  food,  which  is  neceffary  only  for  reparation 
of  what  fubftance  is  confum’d  }  now  nothing  would  be  deftroy’d 
in  man,  were  it  not  for  the  heterogeneous  pieces  of  which  he  is 
made  up.  Wherefore  fince  we  are  nourifh’d  with  the  fame  things 
whereof  we  are  compos’d,  and  we  are  not  compos’d  of  one  pure 
and  fimple  element,but  of  four,it  follows, that  whatever  nourifhes 
us  muff  be  mix’d  of  thofe  four  Elements }  and  therefore  the  more 
compounded  it  is,  as  animate  things  are,  the  more  proper  it  is  to 
nourifh.  Otherwife  were  the  aliment  pure,  it  could  not  be  afli- 
milated.  And  although  it  could  be  affimilated ,  yet  it  could 
not  nourifh  the  whole  body,  but  only  either  the  terreftrial  parts, 
if  it ’were  earth  ;  or  the  humours,  if  it  were  water  }  or  the  fpirits, 
if  it  were  fire  or  air. 

The  Fifth  faid.  The  life  of  man  coff  Nature  dear,  if  it  muff 
be  maintain’d  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  other  animals  lives.  If 
you  fay,  that  being  made  for  man,  the  greateff  happinefs  that 
can  befall  them  is  to  ferve  him  in  fomething  though  by  the  lofs 
of  their  lives.  But  this  is  rather  a  fair  excufe  to  cover  our  cruel¬ 
ty  and  luxury  }  feeing  Animals  are  no  more  proper  then  Plants 
to  nourifh  man.,  Witnefs  our  firft  Fathers,  before  the  Hood,  who 
were  fo  long-liv’d  although  they  liv’d  not  of  flefh.  Whence  ’tis 
inferr’d  too  that  inanimate  things  may  nourifh  us  better  then 
Plants.  For  the  tafte  is  an  ill  judge  in  thiscaufè}  the  Eele, 
amongft  animals,  and  the  Peach,  amongft  fruits,  affording  the 
worft  nourifhment ,  though  they  rellifh  icoft  delicioufly. 
The  Similitude  of  fubftance  is  of  little  confederation  5  for  Ani¬ 
mals  live  not  of  their  like,  and  the  Cannibals  are  ordinarily  all 
Leprous.  That  a  thing  may  be  food,  ’tis  fufficient  that  it  have 
an  humidity  or  fubftance  proportionate  to  ours,  in  what  order 
of  things  foever  it  be  found.  And  nature  has  had  no  lefs  care  of 
noiirifhing  an  animal  then  of  healing  it,  but  (he  has  endu’d  all 
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fublunary  bodies  with  properties  medicinal  to  man.  Laftly,  we 
cannot  reckon  among  Plants  thofe  excrefcenfes  which  we  call 
Truffes 5  and  are  held  to  be  produc’d  by  thunder  in  fome  kinds 
of  earth,  whence  they  are  gather’d  5  and  yet  they  nourifh  ex¬ 
tremely.  *  . 

The  Sixth  faid,  When  that  which  enters  into  the  Stomack  is 
alter’d  by  it,  ’tis  call’d  aliment;,  for  heat  is  the  chief  Agent  by 
which  it  is  united  and  affimulated  5  whence  it  comes  to  pafs 
that  according  to  the  diverfity  of  this  heat,  Hemlock  ferves  for 
nourilbment  to  the  Starlings,  but  kills  man.  Now  to  judge 
whether  that  which  hath  had  life  be  more  proper  for  nutrition 
then  that  which  hath  not  5  we  need  only  confider  upon  which  of 
the  two  the  natural  faculty  which  dilperfes  this  heat  afts  moft 
powerfully  5  which,  no  doubt,  it  doth  upon  that  which  hath  had 
life,  fince  it  hath  the  conditions  requifite  to  food,  being  in  fome 
fort  like,  as  having  been  alive  ,  and  alfo  qüalifi  d  to  become  fo 
again,  becaufe  when  a  form  forfakes  its  fubjeft  it  leaves  difpofi- 
tions  in  it  for  a  like  form  to  enfue  5  *tis  alfo  in  fome  Tort  unlike, 
being  a&ually  deftitute  of  life.  Wherefore  as  that  which  hath 
life  really  cannot  nourifh  a  living  thing  becaufe  of  its  total  re- 
femblance,  and  there  is  no  attion  between  things  alike,  other- 
wife  a  thing  might  aft  againft  it  felf,  fince  nothing  is  more  like  to 
any  thing  then  it  felf.  So  that  which  never  had  life  cannot 
nourifh  an  animal,  by  reafon  of  its  intire  diffimilitude,  and  be¬ 
caufe  between  things  wholly  unlike  there  is  no  a&ion. 

Upon  the  fécond  Point  ;  If  ’tis  worthy  admiration  that  If. 
amongft  Animals  a  little  dog  gives  chafe  to  a  multitude  of  Oxen  °f  Cma£'- 
(whence  the  Hebrews  call  a  Dog  Chcicb ,  that  is  to  lays  All  hearty 
in  regard  of  his  courage)  ’tis  more  to  be  wonder’d  that  amongft 
men  who  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  fram'd  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  one  puts  to  flight  three  others,  greater,  ftronger  and  often¬ 
times  more  dextrous  then  himfelf.  The  caufe  hereof  is  attributed 
to  heatfout  (befides  that  we  fee  many  fofficiently  heated  in  every 
other  aftion,  but  cold  when  it  comes  to  fighting  ;  )  as  they  fay 
there  sre  rood  Grcy'hounds  of  allfizes,  fo  there  are  great  cou 
rages  of  all  tempers;  and  although  the  hair,  complexion,  fta- 
ture.  and  habit  of  body,  are  the  moft  fore  witnefles,  yet  every 
body  knows  that  there  are  valiant  men  found  of  all  hairs  and  na¬ 
tures,  yea  of  all  Ages,  the  feeds  of  courage  being  mamfeft  in 
children,  and  the  remainders  in  old  men.  It  feems  therefore 
that  courage  proceeds  from  the  fitting  and  well  proportion’d 
temper  and  ftrufture  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  for  when  thefe 
are  too  large,  the  fpirits  are  more  languid,  and  the  actions  left 
vigorous,  either  to  repell  prefent  dangers,  or  meet  thofe  which 
are  future  Yet  the  Cholerick  are  naturally  more  dlipos  d  to 
magnanimity,  the Phlegmatick  and  Melancholy  left,  and  the 
Sanguine  are  between  both.  Education  alfo  and  cuftom  are  oi 

great  moment,  as  we  fee  Rope-dancers  and  Climbers  perform  . 
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ftrange  feats  with  inimitable  boldnefs,  becaufe  they  have  been 
us’d  to  walk  upon  Ropes, and  climb  the  Spires  of  Churches,  from 
their  youth.  So  a  child  that  has  been  accuftom’d  to  dangers 
from  his  infancy  will  not  fear  any.  Moreover,  Honour  and 
Anger  are  great  fpurs  to  valour3  efpecially,  when  the  latter  is 
(harpned  by  the  defire  of  revenge,  which  is  excited  by  injury, 
derifion,  or  ingratitude.  Exhortations  too  are  very  effectual. 
And  therefore  when  ever  Cœfar’s  Souldiers  did  not  behave  them- 
felves  well3  he  obferves  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  make  a 
jfpeech  to  them.  Nor  is  Neceflity  and  the  confederation  of  pre- 
fent  danger  to  be  omitted3  for  the  greateft  cowards  oftentimes 
give  proofs  of  courage  upon  urgent  occafions3  when  there’s  no 
hope  of  flight  }  and  one  of  the  beft  wiles  of  a  General  is  to  take 
from  his  Souldiers  all  hope  of  retreat  and  fafety  otherwife  then 
in  vi&ory.  Example  alfo  prevails  much3  both  as  to  flying  and  to 
fighting.  Wherefore  thofe  that  run  firft  ought  to  be  punifh’d 
without  mercy,  as  they  who  firft  enter  a  breach,  or  are  fartheft 
engag’d  amongft  the  enemies,  deferve  great  acknowledgement 
of  their  vertue.  But  particularly  amongft  perfbns  acquainted 
and  mutually  affe&ionate ,  courage  is  redoubled  by  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  thing  belov’d ,  witnefs  the  facred  Legion  of  the 
Thebans.  But  the  defire  of  honour  and  hope  of  reward  are  the 
moft  powerful  incitements  to  valour.  Upon  which  account  the 
King’s  prefence  is  always  counted  equivalent  as  all  his  Troops 
together. 

The  Second  faid.  Courage  is  a  vertue  plac’d  between  bold¬ 
nefs  and  fear.  Yet  it  is  chiefly  converfant  in  moderating  fear, 
which  is  an  expe&ation  of  evil.  Amongft  the  evils  and  adverfi- 
ties  which  caufe  terrour  to  men,  fome  are  to  be  fear’d  by  all, 
and  cannot  be  flighted  by  a  vertùous  man,  as  ignominy,  punifli- 
irent  fora  crime,  or  other  infamy.  Others  may  be  fear’d  or 
;  defpis’d  without  blame,  ifourfelves  be  not  the  caufèsof  them, 
as  Poverty,  Exile  and  Sicknefs.  And  yet  a  man  is  never  the 
more  couragious  for  not  fearing  them.  For  a  Prodigal  is  not 
couragious  for  not  fearing  Poverty  }  an  impudent  fellow  that 
hath  loft  all  fhame  may  eafily  defpife  baniftiment,  as  Diogenes 
did  ^  and  a  Sot  will  be  infenfible  of  an  incurable  difeafe,  which  a 
wife  man  fupports  patiently.  Laftly,  fome  evils  are  to  be  con¬ 
temn’d,  as  all  dangers  and  misfortunes  which  neceflàrily  come 
to  pafs  in  life,  and  death  it  felf ,  in  the  defpifing  of  which  the 
greatnefs  of  courage  principally  appears,  efpecially  in  that  which 
happens  in  the  wars,  fighting  for  one’s  Prince  and  Country,  as 
being  the  moft  honourable  and  glorious  of  all. 

The  Third  faid.  No  vertue  can  keep  us  from  fearing  death, 
which  gave  fo  great  apprehenfion  to  the  moft  wife,  and  to  our 
Lord  himfelf,  and  which  AriUotle  defervedly  calls  the  moft  ter¬ 
rible  of  terribles ,  the  fame  Philofopher  alfo  teaching  us  that 
a  vertuous  man  infinitely  defires  to  live,and  ought  to  fear  death} 
becaufe  he  accounts  himfelf  worthy  of  long  life,  during  which 
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he  may  do  fervice  to  others,  and  he  knows  well  that  death  will 
deprive  him  of  all  the  goods  of  this  world  $  fince  well-being 
prefuppofes  being.  Therefore  courage  do's  not  wholly  take 
away  the  fear  of  death,  no  more  then  the  fenfe  of  pain,  which  is 
natural  5  otherwife  a  couragious  man  ought  to  be  infenfible  and 
ftupid.  But  he  governs  this  fear  in  fuch  fort  that  it  do’s  not  hin¬ 
der  him  from  overcoming  his  enemy,  although  it  render  him 
more  prudent  and  circumfped  in  feeking  fit  means  to  attain 
thereunto.  Herein  he  differs  from  the  rafhperfon,  who  calling 
himfelf  into  dangers  without  having  forefeen  and  maturely 
confider’d  them,  becomes  faint-hearted  in  the  chiefeft  of  the 
brunt. 

The  Fourth  faid,  A  couragious  man  is  known  by  what  he  at¬ 
tempts  without  rafhnefs,  and  accomplifhes  without  fear  5  for  he 
always  reprefents  to  himfelf  the  danger  greater  then  it  is,  to  the 
end,  to  arm  himfelf  with  ftrong  refolutions,  which  once  taken 
’tis  impofiibleto  make  him  retraCt.  His  courage  proceeds  nei¬ 
ther  from  experience  nor  neceflity,  nor  defire  of  gain,  igno¬ 
rance  or  ffupidity  5  but  having  well  confider’d  the  danger,  and 
judg'd  it  honourable  to  refill:  it,  he  doth  fo  upon  the  foie  ac¬ 
count  of  vertue,  and  Ihews  himfelf  indefatigable  in  undergoing 
toils,  and  invincible  even  in  death.  Tis  not  enough  that  his 
caufe  be  good,  he  will  end  it  by  lawful  means,  and  had  rather 
lofe  his  right  then  attempt  fuch  as  are  unjuftifiable  and  difpleafing 
to  his  Prince.  Therefore  our  Duellifts  muft  conclude  that  they 
abandon  folid  honour,  to  follow  its  lhadow  ,  fince  honourable 
and  juft  are  infeparable.  The  fword  is  his  laft  remedy,  and  he 
ufes  it  more  to  defend  then  to  alfault,  but  always  with  Ibme 
kind  of  conftraint,  and  yet  none  wields  it  with  more  furenels 
and  grace,  fear  not  cauling  him  to  make  unfeemly  geftures. 

He  hates  nothing  lb  much  as  vice.  He  fpeaks  little  but  ads 
much,  liking  rather  to  be  feen  then  heard.  He  chufes  not  the 
kind  of  death,  but  receives  that  which  is  offer’d,  in  which  no¬ 
thing  troubles  him  faving  that  it  deprives  him  of  the  means  to  do 
his  King  and  Country  more  fervice.  If  his  ill  fate  make  him  a 
(lave,  he  will  not  employ  death  to  deliver  himfelf  from  fervi- 
tûde,  as  Cato  of  Vtica  did,  (hewing  thereby  a  figure  of  cowardize 
rather  then  of  courage  $  but  he  will  fo  deport  himfelf  as  tofeem 
free  in  his  bondage,  yea  to  have  dominion  over  thofe  who  com¬ 
mand  him.  In  fine,  whether  he  be  conqueror  or  conquer’d,  he 
lofes  nothing  of  his  magnanimity,  but  remains  always  like  him¬ 
felf,  firm  in  his  refolutions.  To  attain  to  which  greatnefs  of 
fpirit  ’tis  not  enough  that  the  ftrudure  of  the  body  be  large,  or 
the  heat  of  temper  as  great  as  that  of  Leonidas  the  Spartane,  Mat¬ 
thias  the  Emperour,  or  the  Pirate  burnt  alive  at  Gradifca  by  the 
Venetians,  the  hearts  of  which  three  were  found  hairy.,  ‘there 
muft  be  moreover  an  heroick  foul,  informing  this  body. 

The  Fifth  alledg’d,  that  the  Original  of  courage  is  to  be 
fought  in  the  noblenefs  of  extraction,  whether  it  be  known  or 
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not.  For  though  there  feem  to  be  fome  intervals  in  illuftrious 
families  proceeding  from  malignant  influences,  or  other  impedi¬ 
ment  3  yet  there  is  obferv’d  generally  no  left  refemblance  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  their  Anceftorsin  mind  then  in  body  3  Eagles  never 
producing  Doves,  nor  Doves  Eagles. 


Vifeafe. 


CONFERENCE  XLIX. 

X.  Whether  there  he  Specified  remedies  to  every 
Vifeafe.  II.  Whether  Teacs  proceed  from 

Weaknefs . 

Æ  En,  in  imitation  of  Nature,  always  feek  the  fhorteft  way. 
mother  1  ▼  1  For  which  purpofe  they  have  thought  fit  to  make 
ihere  be  Spe-  maximes  of  every  thing  3  whereas,  to  fpeak  truth,  there  is  no 
cifïcal  rente -  maxime  of  any  thing  5  fince  by  the  moft  certain  rulé  of  all, 
dies  to  every  there  is  none  fo  general  but  hath  fome  exception  3  yea  fome  have 
fo  many  exceptions  that  ’tis  dubious  on  which  fide  to  make  the 
rule.  Neverthelefs  the  minde  of  man  forbears  not  to  make 
axiomes  in  all  Sciences,  efpecially  in  Phyfick  :  whole  Office  be¬ 
ing  to  govern  Nature,  it  involves  in  certain  general  laws  all  dil- 
eafes,  with  their  caufes,  fymptomesand  remedies,  although  as 
in  the  Law,  fo  in  Phyfick,  two  Cafes  are  never  alike.  But  when 
thefe  rules  come  to  be  apply’d  to  pra&ice,  every  one  confefles 
that  he  finds  them  not  whôlly  correfpondent  to  what  he  expect¬ 
ed.  Now  this  is  chiefly  to  be  under  flood,  of  particular  Difeafes 
and  Specificks  3  as  the  Pleurifie,  Catarad,  or  Gout.  ^  X  or  gé¬ 
rai  Infirmities,  as  Ample  Intemperatures,  may  be  cur'd  by  ge¬ 
neral  Remedies  endu’d  with  contrary  qualities. 

The  Second  faid,  Specikck  is  that  which  is  determin’d  to 
fome  one  thing,  and  hath  above  it  the  Generick  3  and  below, 
the  Individual.  It  is  demanded,  here,  whether  there  be  Reme¬ 
dies  fo  determined  to  one  lpecies  or  fort  of  dileafe,  as  that  they 
fute  to  that  alone.  I  conceive  that  fince  there  are  difeafes  of  all 
forms,  as  Peftilential,  Venomous  and  Malignant,  there  are  allb 
Remedies  fo  too  :  and  experience  {hews  in  many  admirable 
Cures  that  there  are  Remedies  whofe  effects  depend  not  on  the 
firft  Qualities  3  as  that  Rheubarb  purges  ,  that  Mugwort  is 
good  for  the  Mother,  and  Bezoar  a  Cordial,  comes  not  from 
heat  and  drynefs  in  fuch  a  degree  3  for  then  every  thing  that 
hath  the  fame  temperament  {hould  be  likewife  purgative,  hyfte- 
rical,  and  cordial  3  which  is  not  true.  But  nothing  hinders  but  a 
Remedy  may  befpecifical  to  one  particular  Diftemper  by  its  oc¬ 
cult  qualities,  and  yet  profitable  and  futable  to  others  by  its 
manifeft  qualities  3  as  the  fame  thing  may  be  both  food  and 
phyfick. 
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The  Third  faid,  That  this  Queftion  depends  upon  another, 
namely,  whether  mixt  bodies  ad  only  by  their  temperature  and 
firft  qualities,  or  by  their  fubftantial  forms  or  fpecifick  vertues. 
For  if  the  adion  of  every  thing  depends  not  on  the  various  mix¬ 
ture  of  its  qualities,  but  on  its  whole  form  and  fubftance,  Medi¬ 
cines  will  never  cure  as  they  are  hot  or  cold,  but  by  a  particular 
fpecifick  vertue  arifing  from  their  form ,  wholly  contrary  to  that 
of  the  difeafe.  For  undemanding  whereof,  "tis  to  be  obfery  d, 
that  as  the  natural  conftitutionof  every  mixt  body  conflits  in  a 
perfed  mixture  of  the  four  Elementary  Qualities,  in  the  good 
difpofition  of  the  matter,  and  in  the  integrity  of  the  form  5  fo 
the  lame  may  differ  mutation  in  either  of  theie  thiee  manneis, 
either  according  to  its  temperature,  or  according  toits  mattei, 
or  according  to  its  form.  Whence  it  follows  that  every  mixt 
body,  as  medicaments  are,  may  ad  upon  our  Nature,  by  its  fii  fir, 
fécond,  and  third  faculties.  The  firft  proceed  from  the  foie  com- 
mixtion  of  the  four  Qualities  5  according  to  the  diverfity  where¬ 
of,  the  compound  is  either  Hot ,  (as  Pepper,)  or  Cold,  (as 
Mandrakes)  orMoift,  (as  Gyle,)  or  Dry,  (as  Bole  Armenick,) 
notin  ad,  but  in  power.  And  by  this  Firft  Faculty  alone  which 
follows  the  Temperament,  a  Medicament  ads  chiefly  upon  the 
Temperament  of  Bodies.  Their  Second  Faculty  arifes  from  the 
various  mixture  of  the  fame  Qualities  with  the  Matter.  For  a 
Hot  Temperament,  joyn’d  to  a  matter  difposd  according  to 
the  degree  of  Heat,  will  be  opening,  cutting,  corrofive,  or 
cauftick  5  and  fo  the  reft,  which  have  a  great  latitude  according 
to  the  degrees  of  their  mixtion,  from  which  they  are  faid  to  be 
attenuating  or  incraflating ,  dcterfive  or  emplaftick,  rarefying 
or  condenfing,  laxative  or  aftringent,  attradive  or  repelling, 
mollifying  or  hardning.  And  by  this  Second  Faculty  alone 
Medicaments  ad  upon  the  Matter.  The  Third  Faculty  of  Me¬ 
dicaments  arifes  not  from  their  qualities  or  matter,but  from  their 
form  and  fpecifick  occult  virtue  5  as  in  Sepia  the  Faculty  to  purge 
Melancholy  5  in  TerraSigillata  or  Lemma,  to  fortifie  the  Heart 
againft  poyfons  -,  as  alfo  that  Scorpions  kill  with  the  tail,  and 
certain  poyfons  caufe  death  without  any  alteration  of  the 

T  The  Fourth  faid,difeafesare  confider’d  either  in  their  genus, in 
their  fpecies,  or  in  their  individuals.  In  the  fii  ft  way,  as  a  Difeafe 
is  nothing  but  a  difpofition  contrary  to  Nature,  and  injuring  the 
adions  5  fo  it  is  cur’d  by  introducing  the  natural  difpofition.  In 
the  fécond,  if  it  be  a  intemperature  (e.g.)  cold  in  the  fécond  de¬ 
gree  its  fpecifick  is  hot  in  the  fame  degree  ,  if  it  be  an  Oi gain¬ 
ed  Difeafe,  (as  an  Obftrudion)  the  onely  remedy  is  to  unftop 
the  paflages ,  if  it  be  folution  of  Continuity,  all  that  s  to  be 
done,  is,  to  conjoyn  that  which  is  divided.  But  if  a  Difeafe  be 
confider’d  in  the  Individual, then  particular  remedies  of  the  fame 
nature  be  employ’d,  which  are  the  true  fpecificks. 

The  Fifth  faid,  '  fis  true  of  the  caufes  of  Flealth,  as  well  as  of 
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thofe  of  Difeafes  5  that  the  fame  thing  is  hurtful  or  healthful 
to  one  but  not  to  another,  not  onely  amongft  the  differentTpe- 
cies,  but  alfo  amongft  the  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  in  re¬ 
gard  of  the  feveral  circumftances.  A  remedy  that  recover’d 
one  kills  another  5  yea,  that  which  not  long  ago  was  healthful  to 
an  individual  perfon  is  now  quite  contrary.  So  that  ’tis  itnpof- 
fible  to  aflign  any  fpecificks  for  an  individual  perfon,  which 
neverthelefs  is  the  iubjed  on  which  the  cure  is  to  be  done  ,  and 
not  the  fpecies  of  man. 

The  Sixth  faid ,  Every  thing  in  Nature  is  determin’d  to  a 
particular  aftion,  proceeding  from  its  form  and  eflënce,  which 
is  more  adapted  to  fuch  adtionthento  any  other.  So  a  Tree 
is  determin’d  to  produce  one  kind  of  fruit  rather  then  another. 
Now  the  fame  may  be  faid &£  Remedies  drawn  from  the  three 
families  5  fome  are  proper  to  purge  a  particular  humour,  whence 
they  are  callld  Cholagoga,  Melanogoga,  Hydragoga,  Emeticks, 
Diureticks,  Diaphoreticks ,  Difcuffives ,  Sternutatories,  and 
Bechicks*  others  ftrengthen  a  particular  part,  whence  they 
are  call’d  Cardiacks ,  Cephalicks ,  Hepaticks,  and  Splenicks  y 
fome  have  a  faculty  of  refilling  particular  poifons  5  fo  Treacle 
is  fpecifical  againft  the  biting  of  a  Viper  ,a  Scorpions  flelh  apply ’d 
upon  its  own  wounds  heals  it }  Oyle  of  Pine-nuts  is  good  againft 
Arfenick  y  Long  Ariftoloch ,  or  Rue,  againft  Aconitum  or 
Wolfs-bane  $  Citron  Pill  againft  Nux  Vomica ,  or  the  Vomiting 
Nut^  the  feeds  of  Winter-cherry,  againft  the  Cantharides,  or 
Spanilh  Fly  5  Mumie  againft  Ulcers  caus’d  by  Tithymal ,  the 
flower  of  Water-lilly  againft  Hellebore  5  the  root  of  Eglantine, 
Gentian ,  Bawme ,  Betonie,  Pimpernel ,  are  excellent  againft 
the  biting  of  a  mad  Dog  5  and  fo  others  of  the  like  nature.  Some 
Medicaments  are  call’d  Amulets ,  becaufe  being  worne  about 
the  neck,  or  lay'd  to  fome  part  of  the  Body,  they  preferve  from 
Difeafes.  So,  by  the  teftimony  of  Galen>  Peony  worne  about 
the  neck  averts  the  Falling-ficknefs  5  the  dung  of  a  Wolf  eafes 
the  Cholick,  and  the  Jafper  ftrengthens  the  ftomack.  Trallia- 
nus  affirmes,  that  the  Eagle-ftone  (jEtites  )  cures  Quotidian 
Agues  ^  the  Beetle  and  green  Lizard,  Quartanes^  that  the  fore¬ 
head  of  an  Afs,  and  a  nail  taken  out  of  a  Ihipwrack’d  velfel,  is 
excellent  for  the  Epileptick  Fits.  The  allies  of  Frogs  is  good 
againft  bleeding  «,  the  Lapis  Judaicus^  and  the  blood  of  a  Goat, 
are  ufeful  againft  the  ftone  of  the  Kidneys  y  the  water  of  a 
Stag's  horn,  and  the  bone  of  his  heart,  are  excellent  for  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  the  heart.  Now  to  refer  all  thefe  wonderful  effe&s  to  the 
Firft  Qualities  ,  is  a  groundlefs  thing  :  And  therefore  Galen 
derides  his  Mafter  Telops  for  attempting  to  render  a  reafon  of 
them. 

The  Seventh  faid,  That  Phyfick,  invented  at  firft  by  ufe  and 
experience,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Reafon  in  things  which  fall 
manifeftly  under  our  fenfes,  but  onely  in  fuch  as  furpafs  their 
comprehenfion  >  which  being  confirm’d  by  Reafon,  are  much 

more 
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more  infallible.Neverthelefs  whenReafon  Teems  repugnant  to  Ex¬ 
perience, we  muft  rather  hold  to  Experience,provided  the  fame  be 
eftablifh’d  upon  many  obfervations.  Now  fince  Experience  (hews 
that  there  are  Specifical  Remedies,  although  humane  wit,  in  re¬ 
gard  of  its  weaknefs,  cannot  find  out  the  caufe  of  them  5  yet  ’tis 
better  in  this  cafe  to  rely  upon  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes  deftitue 
of  Reafon, then  to  adhere  to  Reafon  contradi&ed  by  Experience* 

Moreover  if  there  be  Specificks  for  Tome  Difeafes5  there  are 
fo  for  all  3  but  they  are  unknown  to  us  by  reafon  of  their  multi¬ 
tude.  And  who  is  he  that  can  know  the  virtues  and  properties 
of  every  thing  which  is  in  the  world?  The  Chymifts  are  of 
this  opinion  3  for  they  hold  that  all  Medicaments  have  Signa¬ 
tures  or  particular  marks  and  figures,  by  which  they  have  re- 
femblance  with  the  parts  or  difeafes  of  Man’s  Body,  and  which 
are,  as  ’twere3  the  titles  and  inferiptions  imprinted  upon  them  by 
God’s  Hand,  to  teach  Men  their  faculties.  Hence  the  herb 
Lung-wort  is  very  good  for  the  Lungs,  Ceterach and  Harts- 
tongue  for  the  Spleen  3  Poppy  and  green  Nuts  for  the  Head  5 
Satyrium  for  theTefticles^  Winter-cherry  for  the  Bladdery 
Birthwort  for  the  Womb 3  Madder  for  broken  Legs 3  Eyebright 
for  the  Eyes  5  Solomons  feal3  and  Thorow-wax3  for  Ruptures  3 
becaufe  the  root  of  the  one  refembies  a  Rupture  3  and  the 
ftalk  of  the  other  pafles"  through  its  leaf 3  as  the  Inteftine 
doth  through  the  Peritonaeum  5  the  roots  of  Tormentil3  red  San¬ 
ders,  and  the  (tone  Haematites,  for  bleeding  3  blefl'ed  Thiftle, 
and  other  prickly  Plants,  for  the  pungent  pains  of  the  fide. 

The  Second  Point  may  be  determin’d  by  comparing  the  jj, 
great  and  little  world  together.  In  the  former3  the  Suns  heat  Whether 
draws  up  vapours  and  exhalations  into  the  Air  3  if  the  vapours  T ears  proceed 
be  more  in  quantity  then  the  other,  they  diffolve  into  rain  3  if  from  Cow* 
lels,  then  the  exhalations  are  turn’d  into  winds,  lightnings*  and  ardl'e •  . 
other  igneous  meteors.  And  as  we  cannot  infer  from  thence, 
that  the  Sun  fuffers  any  alteration,  oris  colder  and  hotter  3  for 
whether  it  rains  or  be  fair  3  he  is  ftill  the  fame  :  So  neither  muft 
we  attribute  new  qualities  to  the  reafonable  foul ,  though  it 
finds  in  the  brain  a  matter  either  apt  to  be  condens’d  into  tears, 
or  toberefolv’d  into  the  bluftering  ftormes  3  and  other  effe&s 
of  Choler  3  yet  ’tis  alwayes  the  fame  foul,  which,  according  to 
the  various  temper  of  the  body,  is  eafily  or  hardly  mov  d  to 
tears.  Women,  Children,  and  old  men,  are  prone  to  weep, 
becaufe  their  brain  is  more  moift  then  that  of  men  of  middle 
age  3  and  again,  thofe  of  them  who  are  flegmatick  and  fanguine 
are  more  inclin’d  to  tears  then  the  cholerick  and  melancholy  3 
the  latter  leaft  of  all,  in  regard  of  the  folidity  and  drynefs  of 
their  brain,  and  the  thicknels  of  their  blood.  Although  there 
is  a  fort  of  melancholy  not-natural,  much  abounding  in  fe- 
rofities  >  and  for  that  reafon  ftyl’d  Aqueoüs  by  Hippocrates .  Now 

weeping  is  caus’d  in  this  manner.  A  fad  fubje£fc  foiling  upon  the 
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Heart ,  the  Arteries  carry  the  fuliginous  vapours  thereof  to 
the  brain,  which  difcharging  the  fame  into  the  (ink,  call’d  the 
Infundibulum ,  or  Tunnel,  they  feek  iffue  at  the  next  partages, 
which  are  the  mouth,  the  nofe,  and  the  eyes,  at  the  great  angle 
or  Canthus,  where  the  Glandula  Lachry  malts ,  or  Weeping  Ker¬ 
nel  is  feated,  which  hath  a  hole  like  the  point  of  a  needle.  This 
Glandule  is  made  very  fmall,  whereas  the  Spleen,  which  caufeth 
Laughter,  and  the  Liver,  which  caufeth  Love,  are  very  large  > 
becaufe  Man  might  poffibly  want  fubje&s  for  the  two  former,and 
confequently  ought  to  be  provided  for,but  not  matter  of  fadnefs. 

The  Second  faid,  Asamongft  Animals  Man  hath  the  greateft 
brain,  fo  he  needs  the  moft  Aliment,  and  confequently  makes 
more  excrements  then  any  other  5  thefe  are  colle&ed  in  the  an¬ 
terior  Ventricles,  and  between  the  membranes,  where  they  re¬ 
main  till  the  Expulfive  Faculty,  incommoded  by  their  too 
great  quantity,  or  pungent  quality,  expells  them  by  the  ufual 
partages  5  and  thus  they  fupply  wax  to  the  Eares,  mucofity  to 
the  Nofe,  and  tears  to  the  Eyes.  Whereby  it  appears  that  tears 
are  not  alwayes  lignes  of  Pufillanimity ,  fince  they  proceed 
from  caufes  which  no  body  can  avoid.  Moreover,  Joy,  as  well 
as  Sorrow,  exprefies  tears,  though  by  means  wholly  contrary. 
For  Joy  dilating  and  opening  the  pafiages  by  its  heat,caufes  thofe 
humidities  to  iffue  forth,  and  Grief  comprdïing  the  pafiages 
forces  the  fame  out ,  as  a  fpunge  yields  forth  the  water  which  it 
had  imbib’d,  if  you  either  dilate  it  or  fqueeze  it.  Their  faltnefè, 
bitternefs,  and  acrimony,  is  common  to  them  with  all  the  ferofir 
ties  of  the  body,  which  they  acquire  by  their  continuance  they 
make  in  the  brain,  as  their  heat  by  the  fpirits  which  accompany 
them.  For  the  tears  both  of  Joy  and  Sadnefs  are  hot,  or  rather 
tepid,  though  thofe  filed  in  Joy  feem  cold,  becaufe  the  cheeks 
are  warme  in  Joy,  which  draws  the  heat  and  fpirits  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  }  and  in  Sadnefs  they  appear  hot, 
becaufe  they  drop  upon  the  cheeks  which  are  cold,  through  the 
abfence  of  the  heat  and  fpirits  caus’d  by  fadnefs  to  retire  in¬ 
ward.  But  thofe  Tears  which  proceed  from  adifeafe,  as  from 
a  defluxion  or  diftillation,are  really  cold,  becaufe  they  are  caus'd 
by  the  crudity  of  the  humours. 

The  Third  faid,  That  Tears  of  forrow  come  not  from  com- 
prefiion,  (for  we  cannot  weep  in  a  great  fadnefs)  but  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  virtue  which  grief  hath  to  fend  them  forth.  For  Nature 
being  willing  to  drive  away  the  caufe  of  Grief,  fends  the  heat 
and  fpirits  towards  it,  which  heating  the  external  parts  attraft 
the  humours  thither.  Hence  it  is  Onyons  lancinating  the  Eyes 
by  their  (harp  fpirits  caufe  weeping,  as  fmoke  likewife  doth, 
and  the  fteadfafl:  beholding  of  an  objeft,  and  too  radiant  a  light, 
by  the  pain  which  they  caufe  to  the  fight.  Nor  do’s  this  hold 
goodjonely  in  pain  but  in  grief,particularly  in  compafiion,which 
is  a  grief  we  refentfor  ^nothers  mifeiy.  For  the  confideration 
of  a  fad  objeft  fetting  the  humours  in  motion,  and  attenuating 

them. 
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them,  caufeth  them  to  diftill  forth  by  the  Eyes,  mouth,  and 
nofe.  This  is  alfo  the  reafon  why  thofe  who  run  impetuoufly 
on  horfe-back  or  afoot,  lorn  eûmes  drop  rears  5  for  the  heat  ex¬ 
cited  by  this  motion  draws  fweat  forth  over  all  the  body  $  and 
tears  to  the  Eyes,  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  fweat.  ,  Unlefs 
you  rather  think  that  this  may  be  caus’d  by  thecoldnefsof  the 
new  Air,  which  condenfes  and  preffes  forth  thefe  humidities. 
Wherefore  we  cannot  abfolutely  pronounce  that  tears  are 
Symptômes  of  Pufillanimity,  feeing  ’tis  not  in  our  power  to  re- 
ftrain  them  what  ever  courage  we  have  5  and  oftentimes  ex¬ 
ample  no  lefs  invites  us,  then  duty  obliges  us,  to  let  this  torrent 
take  its  courfe. 

The  Fourth  faid.  If  it  be  true  that  themoft  couragious  are  of 
the  hotteft  conftitution,  ’twill  follow  that  tears  are  rather  a  fign 
of  Magnanimity  then  of  Cowardice,  fince  they  are  moft  fre¬ 
quent  to  fuch  as  abound  in  heat  and  moifture.  For  as  water  if- 
fues  outof  green  wood  heated  by  the  fire  3  fo  tears  are  forc’d 
out  of  the  Eyes  by  the  internal  heat  excited  by  Joy,  Grief,  Anger, 
or  other  diforderly  motion.  For  through  the  immoderatenefs 
of  this  heat  the  coldnefs  of  the  Brain  is  increas’d  by  Antipe- 
riftafis,  and  endeavours  to  with-ftand  it  5  for  which  purpofe 
it  collects  together  abundance  of  cold  vapours,  which  the  heat 
over-powering  caufes  that  cloud  of  humour  condens’d  by  cold 
to  diftill  by  the  Eyes  in  a  fhowre  of  tears.  Yet  if  this  be  donetoo 
often,  then  the  lame  happens  tothemân  as  doth  to  a  ftick  Or 
cudgel,  which  being  too  much  bow’d  one  way  and  the  other, 
is  at  length  broken.  In  like  manner,  a  couragious  perfon 
often  provok  d  fofarràs  to  weep,  at  1  aft  becomes  relax’d  and 
foftned  through  the  lofs  and  confumption  of  his  fpirits,  which 
ate  the  inftruments  of  Courage.  Therefore  to  weep  too  often 
is  a  fign  of  Pufillanimity  and  foftnefsi  never  to  weep,  is  ftu- 
pidity  5  to  weep  fometimes  for  the  miferable  eftate  whereinto 
this  valley  of  tears  reduces  us,  ’tis  neceffity.  Indeed,  Our 
Lord  wept  often.  Saint  Veter ,  fo  courageous  that  he  ftruck  the 
onely  blow  mention’d  in  the  Gofpel ,  wept  bitterly.  And 
Alexander  wept  for  the  death  of  Darius  y  as  his  own  Triumphs 
caus d  Cœfar  to  weep,  in  whom  it  was  accounted  Humanity 
that  he  wept  at  the  fight  of  Pompefs  head,  as  David  à  id  for  the 
death  of  Saul.  ; 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  as  griefs  are  diminifh’d  by  weeping,  fo 
it  may  feem  that  tears  fhould  fbfterLthe  courage  which  proceeds 
from-anger,  as  moft  doth.  And  as  pity  is  oppofiteto  revenge, 
fo  tears  feem  contrary  to  valour,  fince  they  are  fo  both  to  re¬ 
venge  and  cholery which  are  the  effets  of  magnanimity.  Add 
hereunto,  that  we  live  by  example  3  and  therefore  feeing  tears 
more  frequent  to  weak  and  effeminate  perfons  then  to  others, 
we  eafily  draw  a  general  confequence,  although  the  fame  admit 
many  exceptions.  -  - 
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'  CONFERENCE  l. 

j  Whether  Colours  are  real  II.  Whether  is  better , 
to  fpeak^  well,  or  to  write  well. 

i  knowledge  of  men  is  never  compleat  :  what  they 

Whether  Co-  J.  know  in  one  manner  they  are  ignorant  of  in  another. 
lours  are  Nothing  is  fo  manifeft  to  the  Fbnle  as  colour,  nothing  10  obfcure 
real  to  the  Undemanding,  which  doubts  whether  it  hath  a  real  ex- 

iftence,  or  whether  it  only  appears  fuch  to  us,  according  as  bo¬ 
dies  varioufly  receive  the  light.  Indeed  Green  and  Blew  feem 
all  one  by  a  candle,  and  the  fame  colour  feems  different  trom 
what  it  was  by  day-light,  which  again  makes  the  fpeci^s.vary 
according  to  its  diverfity  5  for  we  judge  of  them  otherwife  in  the 
twilight,  in  the  Sun,  and  in  the  fhadow  5  otherwife  beholding 
them  flopingly,  diredly,  or  through  a  colour’d  glafs,  or  neer 
fome  other  lively  colour.  Are  any  colours  fairer  then  thole  oi 
the  Rain-bow  j  and  yet  they  are  no  more  real  then  thofe  01  the 
Clouds.  The  whitenels  which  we  behold  in  the  inilky  way 
arifeth  only  from  the  light  of  many  fmalPStars. The  necks  of 
Pigeons  feem  of  a  thoufand  more  colours  then  they  have.  The 
Heavens,  the  Air,  and  the  Water,  have  none  but  what  we  phan- 
cy,  or  what  their  depth,  and  the  weaknefs  of  our  fight,  gives 
them.  The  leaks  of  Fiffi,  fome  fmall  worms,  and  certain  kinds 
of  rotten  wood,  Ihining  in  the  night,  feem  to  us  to  be  colour  d. 
And  Pictures  are  apprehended  well  or  ill  drawn  according  to 

their  fituation.  .  .  ,  .  ■' 

The  Second  faid,  The  objed  of  Vifion  is  colour  5  the  Organ, 
the  Eye  5  the  medium  is  a  Diaphanous  body  illuminated.  Pro¬ 
vided  thefe  three  be  rightly  difpos’d,  the  Organ  and  the  medium 
free  from  all  colours,  and  the  objed  at  a  convenient  diftance, 
all  men  will  neceffarily  behold  colours  as  they  are,  and  alway  s 
alike  :  which  would  not  be  fo  if  they  were  imaginary,  or  fortui¬ 
tous.  Befides,  being  the  objed  of  the  fight,  the  fureft  of  all 
Senfes,  they  ought  to  have  a  real  exiftence,  as  all  the  objects  of 
the  other  Senfes  have.  For  the  objed  of  the  outward  fenfe 
muff:  be  real,  otherwife  it  cannot  ad  upon  the  Organ  }  and  the 
Agent  and  the  Patknt  ought  to  agree  in  the  fame  genus. 

The  Third  faid,  Colours,  as  all  other  fécond  qualities,  have 
a  reafexiftence,  fincethey  arife  from  the  commixtion  ofmoift 
and  dry,  caus'd  by  heat,  and  determin’d  by  cold.  The  firff 
thing  that  happens  in  this  mixtion  is,  that  the  humidity  is  thick- 
ned  by  the  acceffion  of  fome  dry  fubftance  5  and  of  this  co-agu- 
jtation  is  madè~a  green  colour,  which  therefore  is  the  firff:  of  co¬ 
lours,  as  may  be  obferv’d  in  water,  the  grofler  parts  of  which  be¬ 
come  green  mofs  ^  and  in  Plants  when  they  firff:  fpring  out  of 

the  earth.  But  if  heat  exceed  in  the  mixtion,  then  arifeth  the 
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Red,  Purple,  and  other  lively  and  bright  colours,  which  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  degenerate,  attain  at  length  to  Black,  which  is 
made  by  aduftion.  But  when  mixtions  take  a  contrary  courfe 
by  cold,  then  arife  all  dead  colours,  which  terminate  in  black 
too  by  a  contrary  caufe,  namely,  the  total  extindion  of  heat, 
as  ’tis  feen  in  old  men  and  dead  perfons,  who  are  of  a  leaden  and 
blackifh  colour.  As  therefore  green  is  the  firft,  fo  Black  is  the 
laft  of  colours,  yea  ’tis  properly  no  colour,  efpecially  when  the 
humidity  is  already  all  confunfd,  as  in  coals  5  or  is  feparated 
from  the  dry  parts,  as  in  things  become  black  by  putrefadion, 
as  the  gangrenous  parts  of  an  animal.  Neither  is  white  a  co¬ 
lour,  but  a  mean  between  colour  and  light.  The  reft  are  true 
colours. 

The  Fourth  faid,  Colours  cannot  proceed  frqm  the  tempera¬ 
ment  or  mixture  of  the  four  firft  qualities*  becstufe  mixt  bodies 
of  different  temperature  have  the  fame  colour.  Sugar,  Arfe- 
nic,  and  all  Salts,  are  white,the  Crow  and  Raven  are  black  5  and  * 
on  the  contrary,  one  and  the  fame  mixt  body  of  the  fame  tempe¬ 
rature  in  all  its  parts,  is  neverthelefs  of  feveral  colours,  which 
it  changes  without  mutation  of  its  temper.  Ebeny  is  black  in 
its  furface,  and  grey  within 5  Marble,  Jafper,  and  Porphyry, 
delight  the  fight  chiefly  by  the  variety  of  their  colours  $  yel¬ 
low  Wax  grows  white,  and  white  becomes  black,  in  the  Sun. 
Nor  can  any  one  fay,  that  the  part  of  a  Tulip  which  differs  in 
colour  from  all  the  reft,  is  therefore  diftind  in  quality.  Where¬ 
fore  fince  colours  proceed  not  from  the  firft  elementary  quali¬ 
ties,  they  are  no  more  real  then  the  intentional  fpecies  of  the 
fight 3  yea  they  are  the  very  fame  thing  3  for  the  vifible  fpecies 
are  nothing  elfe  but  qualities  ftreaming  from  every  terminated 
body,  which  alter  the  medium ,  filling  the  fame  with  their  images 
which  they  diffufe  even  into  the  Organ.  Now  colours  are  the 
fame,  being  qualities  which  adually  change  and  alter  the  Dia¬ 
phanous  and  illuminated  body. 

The  Fifth  faid.  This  argues  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  rea- 
Ibn  of  the  mixtion  of  every  body,  and  why  fuch  a  body  hath 
fuch  a  colour,  but  not  that  colours  are  not  true  and  real,  ifet 
with  this  diftindion,that  the  colours  alone  which  are  feen  with  the 
conditions  requifite  to  iènfation  are  real,  that  is  to  fay,  exift  real¬ 
ly,  and  not  in  the  Imagination.  For  if  it  were  not  fo,  we  fhould 
lee  them  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  and  with  our  eyes  fhut  as 
open  3  as  that  foolifh  Atitiyhon  did,  who  thought  he  always 
law  his  own  image  before  him.  And  a  fenfible  faculty  ought  to 
have  a  real  and  fenfible  objed,  fince  the  objed  mull  be  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  faculty.  But  there  are  colours  which  are 
not  really  in  the  furface  of  bodies,  though  they  appear  fo  to  us 
by  reaion  of  the  divers  reception  of  light,  or  of  fome  other  ex* 
trinfecai  colour  of  a  tranfparent  diaphanous  body,  or  fome  other 
external  cauie  which  hinders  the  eye  from  dilcerning  the  true 
colour  of  the  mixt  body  3  which  colour  though  appearing 
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othenvife  then  it  is,  yet  really  exifts,  but  is  hidden  under  ano- 
ther  apparent  one3  which  continues  as  long  as  it's  external  caufes. 
And  colour’d  bodies  are  no  lefs  fo  by  night  then  by  day  5  but 
becaufe  vifion  cannot  be  made  unlefs  the  medium  be  illuminated 
3tis  only  through  the  want  of  light  that  we  fee  them  not  in  the 
night.  For  although  we  perceive  in  the  dark  the  eyes  of  Cats, 
Toad-ftools,  Worms,  certain  horns,  and  rotten  wood,  yet  tis 
not  their  true  colour,  but  a  certain  fplendor  different  from  co 
lour:,  which  proceedeth  either  from  their  igneous  fpirits,  or  be¬ 
caufe  they  approach  neer  fimplicity.  There  is,  therefore,  rea¬ 
lity  in  colour  }  but  it  is  conAder’d  two  ways,  either  as  a  quali¬ 
ty  refulting  from  the  mixture  of  the  four  Elementary  qualities  5 
(in  which  fence  ’tis  defin’d,  by  Arittotle, the  extremity  of  a perjpi-. 
cuum  terminated^or  as  being  Amply  vifible3and  is  defin’d,  by  the 
fame  Philofopher3  a  motive  quality  of  a  body  actually  diapha¬ 
nous.  In  thefirft  lignification3  the  colours  feen  in  the  Rain¬ 
bow,  or  the  yellow  colour  caft  upon  a  white  wall  by  the  Sun¬ 
beams,  paffing  through  a  glafsor  other  medium  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  are  no  more  real  and  true  colours  of  thofe.fubjeds,  then 
the  blacknefs  upon  Paper  by  reafon  of  the  ink  hiding  its  natural 
whitenefs.  But,  in  the  latter  fignification,  every  colour  what- 
foever  is  real,  fince  the  one  is  as  well  vifible  as  the  other.. 

The  Sixth  {aid ,  Colour  differs  not  from  light  3  faving  that 
colour  is  the  light  of  mixt,  and  light  is  the  colour  of  fimple  bo¬ 
dies.,  which  the  more  Ample  they  are,  they  aie  alfo  more  lumi¬ 
nous.  But  if  they  communicate  not  their  light,  5  tis  for  want  of 
denAty,  which  is  the  foie  caufè  of  all  activity.  The  parts  of 
Heaven  are  equally  luminous  5  and  yet  only  the  more  denfe  and 
thick3  as  the  Stars3  can  diffufe  their  light  to  us.  If  this,  light 
grows  weak,  it  degenerates  into  a  white  colour,  as  We  fee  m  the 
Moon  and  Stars }  if  it  be  more  extind,  it  turns  into  other  co¬ 
lours  (as  the  Blew  which  we  behold  in  a  clear  Sky)  and  forward 
into  others,  till  it  come  to  black,  which  is  no  colour,  but  a  priva¬ 
tion  of  it }  as  darknefs  is  nothing  but  the  privation  of  light.  So 
that  to  difpute  the  reality  of  colours,  is  to  queftion  whether  the 
cleared:  thing  in  the  world,  viz.  Light,  be  real.  ^  . 

The  Seventh  faid,  Light  and  Colour  differ,  in  that  Light  is 
the  ad  of  the  Diaphanous  body,  inafmuch  as  ’tis  Diaphanous, 
and  Colour  the  extremity  of  the  Dictphanutft^  as  it  is  terminated. 
For  no  Diaphanum,  whilft  it  remains  fuch,  is  colour’d,  but  co¬ 
lour  arifeth  from  the  condenfation  and  thicknefs  of  the  Diapha- 
num ,  which  terminates  our  Aght.  And  though  colour  be^as 
much  in  the  inAde  of  bodies  as  in  their  furface,  yet  tis  not  call  d 
colour,  faving  when  tis  viAble,  and  tis  viAble  only  in  the  fur- 
face.  Light  is  incorporeal  and  immaterial  5  colour,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  a  material  and  corporeal  quality.  Light  makes  colour 
to  be  feen,  but  makes  it  felf  feen  by  its  own  verrue.  Yet  there 
is  this  refemblance  between  them,  that  every  thing  which  we 
fee  colour’d,  we  fee  it  as  luminous  (whence  Flato0  in  his  Timeeus^ 
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call’s  colour  a  flame  ifluing  out  of  bodies)  and  every  thing  that 
we  fee  luminous,  we  fee  it  inafmuch  as  us  colour’d  :  Whence 
the  Stars  appear  to  us  of  a  pale,  yellow,  or  red  colour.  And  as 
that  which  is  terminated  is  feen  by  means  of  the  illuminated  Dia» 
phanum,  fo  this Diaphanum is  feen  becaufe’tis  terminated.  For 
when  we  fee  the  colour  of  a  terminated  body,  we  judge  that 
there  muftbe  a  tranfparent  and  diaphanous  body  between  it  and 
our  eye.  Wherefore,  3s  the  Intellect  doth  not  know  it  felf  but 
by  another  5  fo  the  eye  doth  not  fee  the  Diaphanum,  but  by  fee¬ 
ing  that  which  is  not  diaphanous.  But  both  the  one  and  the 
other  feems  partly  real,  and  partly  imaginary,  and  arifing  from 
the  various  relation  and  proportion  of  the  eye  to  the  objed  and 
the  medium  :  fince,  as  for  colours,  not  only  fome  Pidures  re- 
prefent  feveral  perfonages,  but  one  and  the  fame  Taffeta  changes 
colour  according  to  the  divers  fltuation  of  the  fpedator’s  eye. 
And  as  for  light,  you  fhall  have  a  worm  that  appears  great,  and 
fhines  in  the  night,  but  is  little,  and  grey,  in  the  day. 

Upon  the  fécond  Point  it  was  faid,  There  is  fo  great  an  affi¬ 
nity  between  Speech  and  Reafon,  that  the  Greeks  have  given 
the  fame  name  to  both.  As  Reafon  is  peculiar  to  man,  fo  is 
Speech  ,  and  therefore  (faith  Ariftotle)  he  alone  has  a  large,  foft 
and  moveable  tongue,  not  only  for  the  diftinguifhing  of  Taftes, 
as  other  Animals,  but  for  the  uttering  of  words,  which  are  the 
interpreters  of  his  thoughts ,  call’d  words  of  the  mind,  as  the 
other  are  external  words.  ’Tis  this  Speech  which  proteds  Inno¬ 
cence,  accufos  Crimes,  appeafes  popular  T umults  and  Sediti¬ 
ons,  inflames  Courage,  excites  to  Vertue,  diffwades  from  Vice, 
and  gives  praifo  to  Cod  and  vertuous  Men.  W riting  it  felf  hath 
not  much  force,  unlefs  it  be  animated  by  Speech,  which  gives 
weight  and  grâce  even  to  the  lead  things.  This  was  imply ’d  by 
the  Ancients  when  they  feign’d  that  Orpheus  affembled  even 
Trees  and  Rocks  by  the  found  of  his  Harp,  which  is  the  Em¬ 
blem  of  Speech.  And,  therefore,  I  judge  Speech  to  have  the 
precedence  of  W riting. 

The  Second  faid ,  There  are  perfons  who  fpeak  well  and 
write  ill  5  others,  on  the  contrary,  write  better  then  they  fpeak  5 
others  (but  very  few  )  do  both  well.  And  yet,  if  it  be  not 
through  fault  of  the  out  ward  Organs,  it  feems  hard  to  conceive 
how’tis  poflible  fora  man  to  write  well  and  fpeak  ill,  fince’tis 
the  fame  judge  which  didates  to  both  Clerks,  the  hand  and  the 
tongue.  For  though  one  ordinarily  goes  fwifter  then  the  other, 
yet  they  muft  both  exprefs  the  fame  thought.  But  ’tis  often¬ 
times  with  Speech  as  ’tis  with  faces,  which  feem  handfome  if 
you  behold  but  a  glance  of  them  5  whereas  fixing  your  eye 
morewiftly  to  confider  them,  you  difcern  even  the  lead  faults  5 
fo  adifcourfe,  upon  which  you  have  not  leifure  to  refled,  may 
feem  elegant,  yet  difpleafe  you  when  tis  unfurnifh’d  of  its  ex¬ 
ternal  ornaments.  Pronunciation  and  Gefture.  Moreover,  we 
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fee  how  little  effedual  a  Letter  is  in  comparifon  of  animated 
words,  to  which  I  alfo  give  the  precedence.  Tis  of  little  im¬ 
portance  to  an  Advocate  whom  his  want  of  Eloquence  caufesto 
dye  of  hunger,  whether  his  reputation  be  made  to  live  after  his 
death.  Nor  was  it  from  the  eyes  or  hands  of  our  Gallic  Hercules 
that  our  Fathers  made  the  golden  chains  proceed  Jwhich  drew 
the  people  by  the  ears,  *twas  from  the  tongue.  And  ’twas 
with  the  voice  that  the  Father  of  Roman  Eloquence  overlway’d 
the  mind  of  Cœfar0  and  Demojlhenes  that  of  all  Greece . 

The  Third  laid,  I  much  more  prize  Writing,  which  refines 
and  polilhes  our  conceptions,  which  otherwife  elcape  from  great 
perfons  but  ill  digefted.  Whence  arofe  the  faying.  That  fécond 
thoughts  are  ufually  the  beft.  Moreover,  Writing  is  of  long 
duration  and  is  communicated  to  many  how  remote  foevér  in 
time  and  place.  Which  aftonifh’d  the  people  of  the  new  world 
when  they  faw  that  the  letters  which  the  Spaniards  carri'd  to 
their  comrades  communicated  the  mind  of  one  to  another  }  and 
they  thought  them  to  be  familiar  fpirits.  But  when  this  Wri¬ 
ting  is  well  perform’d ,  it  hath  great  weight  with  Pofterity 
too}  whence  it  is  that  we  ftill  admire  the  brave  conceptions  of 
antiquity,  which  would  have  perifh’d  had  they  been  deliver'd 
only  in  words,  which  dye  as  they  are  born. 

The  Fourth  faid,  Writing  hath  this  inconvenience  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  comprehended  by  more  then  one  or  two  perfons  at  a 
time}  whereas  the  Voice  reaches  to  many  thoufand  together} 
without  receiving  any  diminution  (which  is  fome  refemblance 
of  Divinity)  and  conlequently  is  the  more  noble. 

The  Fifth  faid  ,  If  we  judge  of  the  preeminence  of 
Speech  or  Writing,  by  the  difficulty  there  is  in  either  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Proverb,  which  faith  that  the  mod  difficult 
things  are  the  molt  excellent)  the  queftion  will  remain  un¬ 
decided.  For  there  was  never  either  a  perfed  Pen-man,  or 
perfect  Orator }  but  if  we  judge  of  the  advantage  by  theefFeds, 
tis  certain  that  Writing  hath  more  weight  then  Speech,  and  is 
therefore  much  more  conliderable.  And  though  words  once 
utter'd  cannot  be  recall'd  (no  more  then  a  written  thing  be  re¬ 
traded)  yet  being  consign'd  to  a  very  flitting  and  inconftant  ele¬ 
ment,  they  are  of  little  duration  }  whereas  being  written  they 
laffc  to  eternity.  Which  confideration  lb  highly  incens’d  M.  An - 
thonie  againft  Cicero ,  for  publifhing  his  Philippicks  againft  him  > 
and  made  Eubalus  hang  himfelf  for  what  Hippanax  had  written 
again!}  him,  as  Lycawbes  did  uyon  Archilochus's  Jambicks.  For 
the  benefits  andjffldlchitfs  of  Writing  are  great.  Which  makes 
for  it,  lince  rhqMpe  excellent  a  thing  is,  the  more  hurtful  the 
abule  of  it  is }  Wei,  according  to  Àrijiotle  ,  Men  abufe  every 
thing,  except  Vertue. 

1  he  Sixth  faid,  ’Tis  true.  Speech  is  peculiar  to  man,  but  ’tis 
a  token  of  the  impotence  and  weaknefs  of  our  mind,  which  can¬ 
not  know  other’s  thoughts  in  their  purity,  as  Angels  and  blefled 
'  .  Spirits 
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Spirits  do  ,  who  underftand  one  another  without  external 
Speech.  But  the  foul  of  man  is  fo  fubjeded  to  the  Senfes,  that 
it  cannot  apprehend  fpiritual  things  unlefs  they  be  reprefented  to 
it  as  corporeal.  Befides,  Speech  belongs  not  fo  to  man  alone, 
but  that  brutes  (efpecially,  thofe  who  have  Toft,  large  and  loofe 
tongues,  as  Birds  )  can  imitate  it,  but  Writing  they  cannot. 
Moreover,  a  thing  is  more  excellent  by  how  much  nobler  the 
caufe  is  on  which  it  depends,  ^ut  to  fpeak  well  depends  on  the 
Organs  rightly  difpos’d  $  to  write  well,  on  the  undemanding 
alone.  For  the  Air,  the  Lungs, 'the  Tongue,  theTeeth,  and  the 
Lips,  make  the  Speech  ,  but  the  mind  alone  begets  the  thoughts 
which  writing  configns  to  the  fight,  the  nobleft  of  the  Senfes. 
Eloquence  is  diminifh’d  by  Difeafes,  old  Age,  or  the  leaft  in» 
difpofition  of  the  Organs  >  but  the  ftyle  which  depends  on  the 
Mind  alone  (which  never  grows  old)  becomes  more  vigorous  as 
the  body  waxes  weaker. 

At  length  it  was  faid.  That  the  prefent  Queftion  making  up 
the  Century  of  thofe  propounded  fince  the  refolution  of  print¬ 
ing,  it  feem’d  fit  to  make  them  the  firfi:  Volume  of  Conferences  5 
and  becaufe  , this  Number,  the  Seafon,  the  Example  of  others, 
the  affairs  which  many  have  in  the  Country,and  the  neceflity  for 
minds  as  well  as  bodies  to  take  fome  relaxation,  require  a  Vaca¬ 
tion  for  this  Company  5  it  is  therefore  adjourn’d  till  Monday 
before  the  Feaft  of  Sç.  Martin . 
a  ms  '■  -v  *  • 
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FOrlntrodu&ion  tojthe  Enfuing  Conferences^  feems  requi- 
'  lite  that  an  Account  be  given  of  two  things.  I.  Of  what 
pafs’d  during  the  Vacation.  II.  Of  fome  difficulties 
touching  thefe  Exercifes. 

As  for.  the  firft  ?  The  Vacation  was  fpent  in  the  propofal  and 
examination  of  divers  Secrets  and  Curiofitiesof  fome  Arts  and 
Sciences,  a  few  whereof  fhalLbe  fummarily  mention’d  in  the 
order  as  they  were  propos’d  5  and  moil:  of  which  were  found 
true  by  the  perfons  appointed  by  the  Company,  to  examine  and 
make  experiments  of  the  fame. 

The  Firft  was  a  way  to  defcribe  a  Circle,  of  what  greatneft 
foever,  without  knowing  the  Centre  of  it,  but  fuppofing  the 
Centre  were  inacceffible. 

1 1.  A  way  to  make  the  Vernifh  of  China>  black  and  yellow, 
gilded.  ) 

III.  To  make  a  plain  Looking-glafs  reprefenting  the  obje&s 
upon  itsfurface,  and  not  inwards,  as  they  ufually  appear. 

I  V.  To  make  a  Spherical  Mirror,  reprefënting  the  Figures  in 
their  true  proportion,  and  not  corrupted,  as  they  are  in  the 
vulgar  ones. 

V.  To  make  one  or  more  very  confpicuous  figures  appear  in 
the  Air,  by  the  help  of  a  Concave  Glaffe. 

V I.  To  cool  Wine  fpeedily  in  Summer,  and  to  freeze  water 
for  that  purpofe. 

VII.  To  decypher  all  common  and  decypherable  Cy¬ 
phers. 

VIII.  To  give  the  Invention^  of  almoft  a  number  of  Cy¬ 
phers  ,  which  cannot  be  decypher’d  5  as,  among  others ,  to 
write  with  a  fingle  point  for  each  Letter  :  with  two  Books,  in 
which  no  extraordinary  mark  is  to  be  feen. 

I X.  To  write  with  a  Cypher,  which  may  be  read  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  Languages. 

X.  To  comprife  under  a  manifeft  fenfe  an  other  hidden  ligni¬ 
fication,  as  ample  as  the  firft. 
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X  I.  To  write  upon  a  body  which  will  never  perilh,  not  even 
by  Fire  ,  at  which  alone  it  is  to  be  read;,  and  to  anfwer  therer 
unto  by  the  fame  way,  making  the  Letters  difappear  and  return 
again  at  pleafure. 

X  1 1.  A  way  of  writing  or  imprefticn,  which  repreients  all 
the  properties  of  every  thing,  with  as  few  Letters  as  the  ordinary 
way  of  writing. 

XIII.  A  way  to  give  intelligence  in  fix  hours  at  a  hundred 
leagues  diftance,  without  Bells,  Canons,  or  the  like  means. 

XI  V.  A  way  to  give  intelligence  in  aninftantof  what  is 
done  at  fifty  leagues  diftance  and  more,  and  that  of  a  fudden 
accident. 

X  V.  A  wawMby  a  perfon  being  in  his  Clofet  may  make 
his  Mind  undP^TO  in  a  hundred  places  of  the  houfe,  and  re¬ 
ceive  anfwersby  the  fame  way  without  noife,  and  without  no¬ 
tice  taken  thereof  by  thofe  that  (hall  be  in  his  company. 

XVI.  To  (heW  and  teach  the  true  Proportions  of  Mans 
Body,  in  one  Le&ure,  as  exa&ly  as  Albert  Durer  hath  done. 

XVII.  To  defcribe  all  Plat-forms,  and  defigne  all  the  orders 
of  Columnes  exa&ly,  according  to  their  true  proportion. 

XVIII.  A  way  to  engrave  very  eafily  with  Aqua  Fortrsy with¬ 
out  knowing  how  to  hatch. 

XIX.  To  caft  Account  without  pen  or  counters,  by  a  way 
which  cannot  be  forgotten. 

X  X.  To  learn  the  method  of  Writing  in  one  hour,  by  retain¬ 
ing  onely  three  letters. 

XXI.  To  keep  Flowers,  yea,a  whole  Garden,fre(h,through- 

out  the  year.  ,  ;  * 

XXII.  To  learn  all  the  tricks  and  fubtleties  of  Juglers,  and 
confequently  to  ceafe  admiring  them. 

XXIII.  To  make  two  folid  bodies  actually  cold,which  being 
together  fhall  become  fo  hot  of  themfelves  immediately, as  not  to 
be  touch’d  5  and  to  keep  their  heat  for  feveral  moneths,  and 
poflibly  for  fome  years. 

XXIV.  To  (hew  in  a  portable  Inftrument,in  fmall  or  greater 
proportion,  all  objects  that  fhall  be  prefented. 

XXV.  To  teach  a  Mother -language,  of  which  all  other 
Languages  are  Diale&s,  and  may  be  learn’d  by  it  :  Which  the 
Propofer  affirmes  fo  eafie,that  he  will  teach  the  whole  Grammar 
of  it  in  fix  hours  $  but  fix  moneths  are  requifiteto  learn  the  lig¬ 
nification  of  all  its  words. 

XXVI.  To  teach  all  perfons  to  argue  without  errour,  in  all 
kind  of  Modes  and  Figures,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

XXVII.  To  (hew  a  fecret,  by  help  whereof  any  man  may 
pronounce  any  ftrange  Language  as  naturally  as  his  own,  be  it 
Afiatick ^  African ,  or  American^  and  hé  an European  5  or,  on  the 
contrary  3  which  is  a  way  toremedy  the  bad  Accents  and  pro- 
nuntiations  both  in  ftrangers  and  natives,  whereby  they  are  fo 
manifeftly  diftinguifti'd. 

XXVIII.  To 
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XXVIII.  To  make  a  Girder  or  Joift  broken  intw^Three 
places,  to  ferve  without  pins.  -  °r  triree 

lighted.1  X’  T°  P'erce  a  d00r  immediately  with  a  Candle  not 

,J«ta*L0p™leaPi"olor,f“,"dtilf  »  «* 

thcX,XinVLT°makeagO0d  qUanthyof  frcft  water  fpeedily  in 

XXXII.  To  meafure  the  depth  of  the  Sea,  where  the  nlum- 
met  cannot  reach,  or  where  it  is  unperceiveable  P 

f  XMXi//i  T°  fhew  aii  the  feats  and  fubtleties  that  are  per- 
form  d  with  Cards,  as  to  make  the  Card  you  think  of  come  at 
what  number  is  requir  d  ;  to  tell  1 5-perfons,who  have  two  Cards 
apiece,  what  Cards  every  onehath,8cc. 

.  *  XnX  \  V-  To  draw  two  lines,  which  being  extended  infi- 
mtely,  (hall  always  come  nearer,  but  never  meet. 

XXX  V.  To  make  a  light  withQut  Oyle,  Wax  Tallow 
Cum,  or  .  Fat,  at  fmall  charge, which  (hall  left  offend  the  fight  in  a 

w  ole  nights  reading,  then  the  light  of  an  ordinary  Candle  doth 
m  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  y 

XXXVI.  To  make  GlaflTes ,  through  which  the  Sun  doth 
not  penetrate,  though  his  light  do. 

XXX  Y";  To  make  defac’d  Charafters  legible. 

outa  Tube  1 1 L  T°  contlnue  under  water  for  fome  hours  with- 

x/  Y  ™  V  make  a  Needle  which  (hall  always  turn  to- 
wards  the  North,  though  it  were  never  touch’d  with  a  Load- 
itone.  „ 

_  XL.  To  make  a  Fire  without  combuftible  matter,  portable 
m  any  place  whatfoever,  fit  toboile  withall,  and  which  will 
lair  many  hundred  years,  yea,  as  long  as  the  world. 

n  °  mak?  a  Mineral  Tree,  of  a  mixture  of  Metals 
dos’d  '  gr°W  m  f°rm  °f  “  Tree  “  3  veffelof  Glafle  well 

X  L  II.  To  turn  Iron  into  Steel  and  Copper,  to  keep  it 
from  rufting  5  and  give  ltfuch  a  temper,  that  a  complete  fine 

lift  Mulketftot reC  qUarterS  lefs  weight  then  ordinary  lhall  re- 

X  L  I II.  To  encreafe  a  Man's  Pulfe  fo  that  he  lhall  feem  to 
have  a  Fever  5  and  to  diminilh  it  fo,  that  he  lhall  feem  a  dyine 

yet  both  without  prejudice  to  his  health. 

X  L  ï  V.  Many  Secrets  were  propos’d  for.  the  prefervation  of 
.Health,  and  CureofDifeafes,  the  mentioning  whereof  I  defer 
till  experience  lhall  be  made  of  them  ;  Credulity  being  not  lefs 
exculeable,  or  more  dangerous  in  any  Art  or  Science,  then  in 
Vhylick  }  and  therefore  I  am  the  more  cautious  and  careful 
to  publiai  none  but  certain  things,  and  fuch  as  deferve  to  be 
communicated. 

As  for  the  fécond  Point,  which  confifts  in  the  [refolution  of 
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1ZZ difficulties  obferv’d  in  the  courfeof  thefe  Conferences  -,  tis 
««e  they  were  notfooner  publilh’d  but  feme  took  exception 
îhtt  there  was  not  a  choice  made  of  fome  few  perfons  to  fpeak, 

‘  nv  that  feem’d  of  quality  being  admitted  to  declare  them  Senti* 
mints  ;  becaufe  (faid  they)  this  diverfity  of  minds,  which  ,s 
„ne  of  the  wonders  of  the  Univerfe,  cannot  but  produce  un- 
oleafine  difcords  and  diffonances,  fometimes  prejudicial  to  the  . 
nub  ck:  or,  at  lead,  they  advis’d  to  reftrain  their  difcourfes  to 
certain  laws  and  modifications,  and  limit  to  a  fet  fpace  of  time, 
which  it  Ihould  not  be  lawful  for  any  to  exceed:  and  this  in  or* 
derto  remedy  the  itch  of  fpeaking,  no  left  then  of  writing,  in 

manv  who  are  fo  fond  of  being  heard. 

On  the  contrary,  others  lik’d  nothing  fo  much  m  this  free 
commerce  of  wits  as  an  unconfined  liberty  conceiving  nothing 
more  advantagious  for  the  initiation  of  the  young,  the  diver- 
tifement  of  the  old,  and  the  honed  recreation  of  all  y  nor  which 
more  teftifies  to  Pofterity  the  generous  proceeding  of  thofe  that 
frnvpm  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  tyrannical  flavery  of  fome 

others  ’then  this  publick  liberty  afforded  to  every  Gentleman  to 

produce  and  fpeak  what  he  thinks  in  thefe  Conferences,  regula¬ 
ted  by  the  bounds  prefcrib’d  by  themfelves,  andfo teaiy  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  the  fevered  Cenforsof  the  hod  auguft  Bodies,  and 
Sovereign  Courts,  who  are  often  prefent  at  them,  have  hither¬ 
to  founl  nothing  to  difapprove  therein;  the  perfons  nominated 
by  the  Affembly  to  prefide  in  the  fame,  having  comported  them 
felves  with  fuch  civility  towards  thofe  to  whom  they  figmfid 
when  it  was  time  to  ceafe  fpeaking,  that  they  have  had  abun- 
dantcaufeto  befatisfi’d,  and  the  Affembly  taken  more  content 
in  the  diverfity  of  the  Speakers  opinions,  then  if  they  had  been 
all  of  one  mind j  as  the  identity  of  many  founds  do  s  not  make 

haAft°erwards  fome  propounded  that  only  two  perfons  might 
fpeak  upon  a  Qiiedion,  one  for  the  affirmative  part,  and  the 
other  for  the  Negative  ;  and  in  that,  at  mod,  a  third  might  conci- 
liatetheir  different  judgements  in  things  wherein  a  third  opini¬ 
on  might  have  place;  to  the  end  the  hearers  might  have  no 
more  to  do  but  to  affenf  to  that  which  Ihould  feem  bed.  _  But  as 
this  hath  been  praftis’d  fometimes,and  may  be  continu  dm  mat¬ 
ters  convenient  for  iti  fo  itfeems  injud  to  others,  toftop  the 
mouths  of  the  reft  of  the  company,  only  for  the  hearing  of  two 
or  three;  befides  the tedioufnefs  of  along  difcourfe;  where* 
the  multitude  of  concife  verdidts  refembles  a  N  ole-gay  divernn  d 
with  many  Flowers  of  different  colour  and  odour  :  befides  that 
there  are  many  (ubjects,  concerning  which  fo  different  judge¬ 
ments  arife  that  the  number  thereof  cannot  be  limited;  our 
Reafon  being  fo  little  captivated,  that  it  finds  out  new  paths 
every  day  to  arrive  at  Truth  which  it  goes  to  leek  beyond  t  e 
Imaginary  fpaces. 

Some.,  to  make  thefe  Conferences  the  more  efteem  d,  wou 
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have  them  held  but  once  a  moneth  :  others  were  fo  far  from 
being,  weary  of  them,  that  they  defir’d  them  every  day.  But 
to  comply  with  both,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  hold  them 
once  a  week.  ;  • 

Some  defir’d  to  handle  but  one  Queftion  3  others,  more.  Ex¬ 
perience  hath  manifefted,  that  the  former  courfe  would  be  te¬ 
dious,  and  the  latter  full  of  confufion,  could  the  brevity  of  the 
time  admit  it. 

The  Points  pitch’d  upon  at  the  laft  Conference  to  be  treated  in 
the  next,  were  thefe. 

'  -  '  •  'J-  ‘  ■  •  î >cfi-  ••  '  fj  i 
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I.  At  what  time  the  Tear  ought  to  begin .  1 1.  Why 

the  Lodd-flone  draws  Iron. 

4  «  ' 

,  1 .  ■  '  ‘  J  .£3  .  ) 

Qlnce  the  Year  begins  by  a  Moneth  ;  the  Moneth  by  a  Day  5  1 

•p  the  Day  by  an  Hour  ;  the  Hour  by  a  Minute;  the  Queftion  At  what 
feems  to  demand  at  what  moment  the  Year  ought  to  begin.  A  time  the  year 
Year  is  a  fpace  of  Time  5  Time  is  the  duration  of  motion  3  the  ou$ot t0 
moft  perfett  of  .motions  is  the  local  3  the  moft  excellent  of  lo- 
cal  motions  is  the  circular  and  celeftial,  which  hath  fomethirig  of 
infinity.  Now.tofpeak  generally,a  Year  is  the  revolution  of  fdme 
celeftial  Orb, and  takes  its  name  from  the  fpherical  bodies  which 
return  to  the  fame  place  from  whence  they  departed.  So  the  yea* 
of  Saturn,  is  of  1095  5  days  and  twelve  hours  5  that  of  Jupiter, 
of  433 1  days, eighteen  hours  3  that  of  Mars ,  of  687  days  3  that  of 
the  Sun,  of  365  days,  fix  hours,  wanting  eleven  minutes  3  thofè 
of  Venus  and  Mercury  are  almoft  like  that  of  the  Sun  3  that  of 
the  Moon  is  of  about  twenty  nine  days.  But  the  longeft  year 
of  all  is  that  of  the  eighth  Sphere,  call’d  the  perfeâ:  or  Plato - 
nick. year,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  Stars  are  to  return  to  the 
fame  places  and  diftances  that  they  had  at  the  Creation  ! 
which  ftiall  be  accomplifh’d,  as  the  Platonijls  fay,  in  490000 
Solar  years,  by  vertueof  the  Septenary  multiply’d  feven  times,  : 
according  to  the  number  of  the  feven  other  inferior  Orbs  5  but 
more  probably,  according  to  Alphonfu f,  in  360O0  years, confider- 
ingthat  the  eighth  Sphere  moves  but  one  degree  in  a  hundred 
years,  and  fo  in  36000  years  pervadés  the  360  degrees  of  the 
Zodiack.  The  Cynical  year  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians 
was  meafur’d  by  the  courfe  of  the  celeftial  Dog,  or  of  Orion ,  and 
confiftedof  1460  years.  The  Sabbatical  year  of  the  Jews  was 
every  feventh  year  3  the  Jubilary,  every  fiftieth,  in  which  they 
tefted,  and  the  Trumpets  founded.  Which  minds  me  of  the 
Intermiffion  which  this  company  made  at  its  fiftieth  Confe-  j 
rence,  after  which  the  Trumpet  animates  us  to  a  new  Career. 

Now  although  civil  yearsmay  be  meafur’d  by  the  motion  of  any 
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Celeftial  Body  whatfoevery  yetthe  Sun  and  the  Moon,  thetvvo 
grand  Luminaries,  have  been  by  general  confent  taken  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  year  i  one  whereof  is  calld  Solar,  being  the  interval 
during  which  the  Sun  running  through  the  twelve  Signes  of  the 
7  0diack  comes  again  to  the  fame  point  from  whence  he  fet  forth  ; 
the  other  is  lunar,  being  the  fpace  of  time  in  which  the  Moon 
is  twelve  times  in.  conjunction  with  the  Sun  (foi  otherwife  the 
Lunar  year,  properly  taken,  is  but  one  moneth)  which  year  is 
of  2  54  days,  eight hour s, aqd  fome  minutes  5  by  confluence  lefs 
then  trie  Solar'  ly  about  eleven  days,  whereof  the  difference  and 
reduction  is  call’d  the  EpaS.  So  that  it  muft  be  known, in  the  firft: 
place,  of  what  year  the  Qyeftion  is  to  be  underftood.  For  if  the 
Solar  year  be  meant  (as  it  feems  to  be J)  it  muft  begin  by  the 
minute  in  which  the  Sun  enters  the  firft  point  of  the  Ram,  who 
is  for  that  reafon  faid  to  open  the  year  with  his  horns.  _ 

The  Second  faid.  The  Year  is  a  Circle,  for  that  caufe  hiero- 
slyphically  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  Serpent  biting  his 
own  tail,  and  nam'd  by  the  Greeks  Eniautoi,  that  is  to  fay.  In 
it  [elf  and  by  the  Hebrews  Schwab,  which  figmfies  Reiterati¬ 
on.  <  As  therefore,  there  is  neither  beginning  nor  end  in  a  circle, 
fo  neither  is  there  properly  in  a  year,  each  moment  whereof 
may  be  its  beginning  and  its  end.  Yet  God  s  command  to  the 
Jews  to  begin  the  year  with  the  moneth  of  March ,  joyn  d  to  the 

probability  that  the  world  was  then  created,  would  make  me 

to  begin  it  fo,  had  not  Chriftians  more  reafon  to  begin  theirs  by 
the  day  on  which  they  receiv’d  their  moft  fignal  benefits  from 
the  hand  of  God ,  namely,  our  Saviours  Nativity.  Yet  not 
bv  Chrifltnas  day,  but  on  that  of  the  Circumcifion,  on  which  the 
Son  ot  God  began  to  effefl  the  myftery  of  our  Redemption  by 
the  effufion  of  his  blood  ;  as  the  fame  Chriftians  compute  their 
years,  not  from  the  Creation  of  the  World,  but  from  the  My- 
ftery  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  Third  faid,  There  are  fix  terms,  by  which  we  may  com¬ 
mence  the  year  *  namely  the  ApogœnM,  and  Perigœums ^p^he  Sun5 
the  two  Soljiices,  and  the  two  Æquinoxes.  Thetwofirlt  cannot 
be  proper  for  it,  bëcaufe  they  are  not  fix  d  points,  but  moveable 
according  to  the  trepidation  of  the  Firmament.  Nor  the .  Sol - 
ft  ices  fince  they  are  different  according  to  the  feveral  Nations. 
For  our  Summer  Soljlice  is  the  Winter  Soljlice  to  our  Antipodes, 
who  dwell  in  the  Southern  temperate  Zone  $  and,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry  our  Winter  Soljlice  is  their  Summer  Soljlice .  It  follows  then 
that  the  year  muft  be  begun  by  that  of  the  Æcjuinoxes ,  in  which 
the  Sun  firft  mov’d  at  the  Creation,  being  the  Spring-time,  in 
which  the  earth,  according  to  God  s  command,  produed  the 
Germen  or  tender  Grals,  and  green  Herb.  And  this  hkewife  is 
the  time  when  the  State  of  Heaven  is  fuch  that  the  Aftrologers 
make  their  fureft  Predictions  from  it  of  the  whole  conftitution 

of  the  year  enfuing.  , 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  the  year  may  with  more  reafon  be  be¬ 
gun 
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gun  at  Autumn,  as  being  rather  the  Seafon  when  the  world  was 
created,  for  that  the  Trees  are  at  this  time  laden  with  fruit} 
and  God  was  no  lefs  provident  to  prepare  food  for  man  then  he 
is  for  children  new  born,  to  whom  their  mothers  no  fooner 
give  life  but  they  have  nourifhment  ready  for  them  in  their 
breads. 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  being  the  Æquinoxes  and  Seafons  of  the 
Year  happen  not  always  at  the  fame  time  in  refpeCt  of  all  people, 
they  cannot  be  a  general  rule  for  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
which  'twere  more  expedient  to  référé  to  the  moment  of  the  Cre- 
ation.But  becaufe  only  he  that  knows  the  end  of  it  knows  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  it, there  remains  nothing  to  men  but  light  conjectures  : 

The  fruits  which  appear’d  upon  the  Trees  concluding  no  more 
neceffarily  for  Autumn  then  the  tender  Grafs  of  the  earth  for 
the  Spring,  or  the  nakednefs  of  our  fird  Parent  for  Summer, 
and  the  derility  of  the  earth  immediately  after  his  fin,  for  Win¬ 
ter.  Yea,  were  the  indant  of  the  Creation  known  to  us,  we 
fhould  be  dill  in  doubt,  whether  to  begin  the  year  from  the 
day  of  the  Creation  which  was  Sunday,  or  from  the  fourth  day 
which  is  Wednefday,  on  which  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  cre¬ 
ated  }  fince  the  year  depends  upon  their  Revolution}  or  ladly, 
from  the  fixth  which  is  Fryday,  on  which  Adam  was  created, 
who  alone  was  capable  among  all  creatures  to  compute  t  heir  mo¬ 
tions.  I  fhould  therefore  judge  it  bed  to  take  the  Apogœum  of 
the  Sun,  or  the  moment  wherein  he  is  mod  elevated  above  the 
earth,  as  the  mod  noble  and  eminent  place  in  which  he  is  found 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  year,  being  then  as  in  his  throne, 
from  whence  he  makes  himfelfconfpicuous  to  all  the  world  }  ra¬ 
ther  then  in  any  other  place  of  Heaven,  and  confequently  may 
then  better  ferve for  alignai  of  the  end  of  one  year  and  thebe- 
ginning  of  another.  And  although  the  years  would  not  be  per¬ 
fectly  equal  in  duration*  yet  the  difference  would  be  but  fmall, 
and  they  would  be  computed,  by  all  men  after  the  fame  fort, 

which  is  the  thing  requir’d. 

The  Sixth  faid,  The  commencement  of  the  year  is  as  various 
as  that  of  the  day  }  which  the  Persians  and  Babylonians  began  at 
the  rifing  of  the  Sun,  the  Arabians  from  one  Noon  to  another, 
as  the  Adrologers  dill  do,  to  find  the  Houfes  of  the  Sun  and 
other  Planets  :  the  Jews,  from  Sun-let,  or  from  one  evening  to 
another,  according  to  what  is  laid  in  Genefis ,  that  the  Evening 
and  the  Morning  were  one  day  }  which  way  of  counting  the 
hours  is  dill  pra&is’d  in  Italy,  Bohemia  and  Silefia.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  Chridians  reckon  their  day  from  one  mid-night  to  ano¬ 
ther  }  becaufe  the  night  was  before  the  day,  as  we  read,  in  Gene- 
üs,  that  in  the  beginning  darknefs  cover  d  the  face  oi  the  deep  } 
but  chiefly  becaufe  our  Lord  was  bornât  mid-night.  So  that 
tts  an  indifferent  thing  both  where  the  natural  day  be  begun, 
provided  its  revolution  be  always  of  twenty  four  hours  }  and 
where  each  people  begins  the  Solar  year,  provided- they  agree 

r  v  -  '  upon 
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upon  the  revolution  of  the  Sun,  and  end.  it  ut  the  lame  point 

where  they  began  it.  .  ,  , 

The  Seventh  faid,  Although  nothing  be  more  certain  then 

the  meafure  of  the  Sun’s  courfe,  compofing  the  Aftronomical 
year,  which  is  divided  into  Converfional  or  Tropical,  and  Sy- 
dereal.  Yet  being  this  courfe  is  not  concluded  in  an  intire 
number  of  moneths,  days,  nor  yet  of  hours  (for  fome  minutes 
muft  be  added  to  it)  hence  arifeth  the  difficulty  to  regulate  the 
years  $  the  confufion  whereof  has  been  encreas’d  by  the  divers 
political  and  civil  years  eftablilh’d  by  Legiflators  who  have  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  comply  in  this  point  with  the  vulgar,  which  likes 
nothing  but  what  is  intire  and  eafie  to  comprehend.  Romulus 
began  his  year  at  the  Vernal  Æquinox,  and  compos’d  it  of  304 
days  divided  into  ten  moneths.  Numa  obferving  that  the  courfe 
of  the  Sun,  and  the  Lunations  did  no  agree,  and  that  the  cold 
weather  was  often  found  in  Summer,  and  Harveft  in  Winter,  ad¬ 
ded  January  and  February  to  it.  The  progrefs  of  time  having 
(hewn  that  this  reformation  was  ftill  imperfed ,  Julius  C<efar0 
670  years  after  him,  aflifted  by  Sojigenes  a  great  Mathematician, 
correded  the  defed,  adding  three  moneths  to  the  year  in  which 
he  made  this  rectification,  which  was  the  708th  year  of  the 
building  of  Rome  5  namely ,  two  moneths  between  November 
and  December ,  one  of  29  days  and  the  other  of  30  :  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  30  days  at  the  end  of  December ,  to  make  up  the  days 
which  were  pafs’d.  So  that  this  year  Debtors  had  three 
moneths  refpite.  Then  he  divided  the  year  into  365  days,  for 
this  caufe  call’d  from  his  name  the  Julian  year.  But  becaufe  the 
Sun  is  neer  fix  hours  more  in  accompliftiing  his  Period,  he  ad¬ 
ded  a  day  every  fourth  year  after  the  twenty  third  of  February 
which  they  call’d  sexto  Calendar,  and  becaufe  in  counting  it 
twice  they  faid  bis  Jexto  Calendas ,  this  year  truth  thence  retain’d 
the  name  of  Bijfextile ,  attributed  by  the  vulgar  to  finifter  and 
unfortunate  things.  And  to  confirm  the  moneths  to  the  Luna¬ 
tions,  he  was  contented  to  obferve  that  every  nineteenth  year 
the  Moon  is  found  in  the  fame  place  5  which  was  the  difcovery 
of  another  Mathematician  of  Athens  nam’d  Met  on.  And  foras¬ 
much  as  they  mark’d  this  number  of  19  in  their  Kalendar  with 
a  Cypher  of  gold,  thence  it  came  to  be  call’d  th e  Gold  Number. 
The  Chriftians  took  up  this  Calculation  as  the  beft  of  all.  But 
becaufe  there  wants  eleven  minutes  every  fourth  year  to  make 
the  BiJJextile  or  Leap-year  intire,  it  was  found  that  from  the 
time  of  Julius  Cœfar  to  Gregory  XII I.  the  Lunations  and  Æqui- 
noxes  had  anticipated  ten  days,  which  render’d  the  Golden  Num¬ 
ber  ufelefs,  and  remov’d  Eajler  and  other  moveable  Feafts  out  of 
their  true  place.  Therefore  this  Pope,  aflifted  by  DoCtor  Lilio 
a  Phyfitian,  retrench’d  thofe  ten  days  throughout  all  Chriften- 
dom,  except  in  places  who  are  not  pleas’d  with  novelty,  un- 
lefs  fo  far  as  it  difpleafes  the  Pope.  Which  anticipation  will  al¬ 
ways  oblige  future  Ages  to  life  a  like  reformation  of  th q  Julian 
■  ,  ;  year  5 
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year  y  which  we  begin  from  the  mid-night  which  precedes  the 
fir  ft  Sun -rife  of  the  moneth  of  January.  But  the  moft  fenhble 
knowledge  to  be  had  of  the  duration  and  beginning  of  the  Solar 
year  is  obtain’d  by  obferving  the  day  on  which  the  fhadowof 
the  perpendicular  needle  of  a  Qiiadrant  is  found  longeft  at  noon, 
being  a  certain  fign  that  the  Sun  is  then  moft  deprefs’d,  and  con- 
fequently  that  we  muft  there  fet  down  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  which  is  vifible  by  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  the  Sun,  whofe  ftiadow  will  not  be  found  equal 
again  till  after  the  revolution  of  a  juft  year.  ;  • 

Had  Stones  life,  as  Car  dan  he\d,  the  folution  of  the  fécond  H. 
Queftion  would  be  eafie.  For  the  Load-ftone’s  drawing  Iron  ^ 
would  be  no  more  a  wonder  then  an  Animal  s  going  to  feek  its  ^ 
food.  Now  of  thofe  things  which  draw  others,  fome  do  it  for 
eTchewing  of  vacuity  :  fo  water  and  other  more  ponderous  bodies 
âfcend,  air  and  other  light  bodies  dèfcénd,  either  of  them  againft 
Fts  proper  inclination,  to  prevent  a  vacuum.  Others  do  it,  out 
of  defire  to  obtain  what  they  need,  as  their  nourifhment.  So 
Plants  attract  the  juice  of  the  earth  5  the  Gallbladder,  Choler  $ 
the  Splene,  the  Melancholy  humour  5  and  every  part,  bldod . 

Others  do  it  by  the  mutual  refemblance  of  the  fpirits  ifluing  out 
of  them  s  fuch  is  the  firft  motion  of  affe&ion  arifing  between 
two  perfons  of  the  fame  humour  and  inclination.  But  others 
are  mov’d  locally  without  any  manifeft  and  corporeal  caufe  y  fo 
are  the  vapours  and  the  dew  drawn  up  by  the:  Sun  5  ftraw  by 
Amber  ^  the  womb  by  good  fmells  y  the  Load-ftone  by  the 
North-ftar,  the  Heliotrope  and  Selenotrope  by  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon,  whofe  motions  they  follow.  Now  in  attraction,  itisre- 
quifitethat  the  attra&ive.  vertue  be  ftronger  then  the  refiftance 
of  the  body  which  is  attracted.  Thegreateft  refiftance  is  from 
the  ponderofity  of  a  body ,  the  elevation  of  which  without  ma¬ 
nifeft  caufe  is.  accounted  miraculous,  and  attributed  by  Divines 
to  the  Divine  Power  alone  ;  as  when  our  Lord  walk’d  upon  the 
water.  And  fo  indeed  would  be  the  fulpenfion  of  the  gravity 
of  iron  attra&ed  by  the  Load-ftone,  if  it  were  not  ordinary  :  the 
caufe  whereof  may  be  afcrib’d  to  the  meeting  of  fpirits  ftreaming 
out  of  the  Iron  and  the  Load-ftone  y  which  being  vifcous  and 
once  joyn’d  together  are  fomewhat  hard  to  be  feparated. 

The  Second  faid,  That  as  every  body  diffufes  about  it  vifible, 
odorable,  and  fonorous  fpecies,  which  appear  not  to  us,  unlefs 
they  be  refle&ed  by  fome  body  proper  to  unite  them  5  the  vifi¬ 
ble  fpecies,  by  a  Glafs^  odours  by  heat  y  found,  by  a  hollow 
body,  fiich  as  makesihé  Echo*:  In  like  manner,  the  Load-ftone 
and  the  Iron  emit  attra&ive  fpecies  round  about,  which  are  loft, 
unlefs  thefe  of  the  one  light  upon  thofe  of  the  other  5  for  then 
their  nature  is,  fo  to  conjoyn  themfelves  that  their  union  is  in- 
diffoluble  otherwife  then  by  violence  :  wherein  there  feems  to 

be  no  greater  marvel  then  in  all  other  motions  of  natural  bodies, 

S  f  which 
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which  a  d  varioufly  one  upon  another  according  to  the  difpofiti-, 
on  of  the  next  matter.  So  the  fire  ads  upon  combuftible  mat¬ 
ter,  and  not  upon  other  ;  the  reafon  of  thefe  affeds  depending 
upon  the  determination  of  every  particular  caufe  *  the  chain 
whereof  is  invifible  and  conceal’d  from  men. 

The  Third  faid,  The  Superior  bodies  ad  upon  the  inferior, 
and  all  motions  here  below  proceed  from  thole  of  the  Celeftial 
Bodies,  which  are  therefore  purpofely  contiguous.  That  of 
the  Load-ftone  and  Iron  proceeds  from  the  polar  Stars,  which 
ad  fo  fenfibly  upon  this  Stone,  that  being  hungup  jn  œquilibrio , 
it  fpontaneoufly  turns  one  part  towards  the  Ardick,  and  the 
other  towards  the  Antardick  Pole  ,  unlefs  in  certain  places 
where  it  varies  between  five  and  fix  degrees,  becaufe  ’tis  drawn 
by  a  ftronger  magnetick  virtue  proceeding  from  the  Earth.  But 
this  Stone  draws  Iron  the  more  eafily,  becaufe  ’tis  almoft  of  the 
fame  nature  with  it  felf ;  and  the  Magnet  is  eafily  turn’d  into  Iron 
in  the  Mines  by  a  codion  made  by  the  virtue  of  the  fame^  ftars. 
For  the  liker  things  are,  the  more  inclin’d  they  are  to  unite  to¬ 
gether  ;  fo  Flame  unites  with  Flame,  the  drops  of  water  joyn 
together,  a  great  Load-ftone  draws  the  left,  and  Steel  attrads 
the  filings  of  fteel. 

The  Fourth  faid.  As  there  is  a  civil  converfe  between  men,  - 
for  prefer vation  of  fociety,  fo  there  is  a  natural  one  eftablilh’d 
by  God  amongft  the  other  creatures,  for  the  fupport  of  their 
common  being,  confifting  chiefly  in  their  being  mov’d  one  to¬ 
wards  another  :  Fire  attrads  unduous  exhalations,  and  it  lelf 
tends  towards  the  Etherial  fire,  the  Air  is  drawn  by  the  Lungs, 
the  Sea  is  drawn  up  by  the  Moon,  which  caufes  its  ebbing  and 
flowing  5  ftraw  and  duft  by  the  Agate,  Iron  by  the  Load-ftone  ; 
the  virtue  whereof,  together  with  the  occult  properties  of  all 
other  bodies,  I  attribute  to  that  univerfal  Spirit  which  carries 
every  entity  to  its  particular  good. 

The  Fifth  faid.  If  we  would  underftand  the  caufes  of  the  mo¬ 
tion,  we  muft  firft  difeover  their  nature,  which  is  the  principle 
of  motion.  Now  the  particular  nature  of  every  thing  is  un¬ 
known  to  all  men,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  the  mixture  of 
their  fubftances,  whereon  their  occult  properties  depend,  as  the 
manifeft  qualities  do  on  the  mixtion  of  their  firft  qualities; 
which  we  are  wont  to  call  manifeft,  not  but  that  the  reafon  of 
them  is  as  difficult  as  of  the  reft,  but  becaufe  they  are  more  or¬ 
dinary.  Which  indeed  has  caus’d  us  to  give  them  the  name, 
e.  g.  of  lightnefs  to  the  fire,  heavinelsto  the  earth,  though  no 
perfon  has  hitherto  aftign’d  the  caufe  thereof.  Give  but  a  name 
to  this  quality  whkh  the  Iron  hath  of  moving  towards  the 
Load-ftone,  it  wilrbe  as  manifeft  as  the  motive  virtue  which 
carries  a  ftone  towards  its  centre.  We  may  indeed  alledge  the 
final  caufe  of  both,  and  fay,  in  general,  that ’tis  the  good  of  the 
thing  mov’d  that  fets  it  in  motion,  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
good  of  the  thing  whereunto  it  tends  that  moves  and  attrads 
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it  3  but  the  formal  caufe3  which  we  here  inquire,  is  equally 
unknown. 

The  Sixth  faid5  That  Iron  is  carri'd  to  the  Load-ftone  as  to 
its  good,  and  as  the  (lone  to  its  centre 3  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
Iron  turns  towards  the  North.,  which  is  the  native  place  of  the 
Magnet.  For  being  a  natural,  not  a  violent  motion,  the  motive 
faculty  muft  be  in  the  Iron,  which  moves  it  (elf  3  the  goodnefs 
of  the  objed  attrading  only  by  a  metaphorical  motion,  which 
fuppofes  a  motive  faculty  in  the  thing  movkk 


CONFERENCE  L.II. 

«# 

I.  Of  a  Point.  1 1.  Whether  other  Animals  befides 
Man  have  the  ufe  of  Reaf on. 

■4 

IF  it  be  true  that  there  are  more  wonders  in  a  Hand-worm  h 
then  in  an  Elephant,  becaufè  all  the  faculties  which  are  ex-  Of  «  Point, 
tended  and  have  their  manifeft  caufes  and  inftruments  in  the 
latter,  are  found  compendioufly  Epitomiz’d  in  the  former,  and 
(as  it  were)  independent  of  their  organs  3  there  will  be  more 
wonders  in  a  Point  then  in  all  the  reft  of  the  bodies  which  are 
compos’d  of  it.  Indeed  there's  nothing  fo  fmall  as  a  Point,  and 
yet  ’tis  the  objed  of  moft  Sciences.  Grammar  treats  of  the  * 

Point  of  diftindion3  Natural  Philofophy,  of  the  Point  of  re- 
fledion,  and  that  which  ferves  for  the  Centre  of  the  Earth  3 
Aftrology  of  the  vertical  points.  Zenith  and  Nadir,  and  makes 
ufe  of  them  to  compute  the  motions  of  the  Celeftial  Bodies. 
Geography  hath  its  four  Cardinal  Points.  All  Sciences  and 
Arts  borrow  this  word,  to  give  fome  order  to  the  things  where¬ 
of  they,  treat.  Laftly,  it  ferves  for  a  principle  to  Geometry 
which  begins  its  firft  Propofitions  with  it.  And  becaufe,  if  we 
believe  Plato ,  every  beginning  is  divine  3  a  Point  which  is  the 
principle  of  a  line  (as  this  is  of  a  furface,  this  of  a  body  3  an  in- 
ftant,  of  time  3  and  an  unite,  of  number)  hath  fomething  of 
Divinity  3  which  Trif/negiffus ,  for  that  reafon,  calls  a  Centre  or 
Point,  whofe  Circumference  is  no  where  3  and  therefore  they 
who  hear  us  fpeak  of  a  Point  muft  not  think  that  it  is  of  an  in- 
ccufiderable  matter. 

The  Second  faid.  Although  much  is  not  to  be  argu’d  from 
our  manner  of  fpeaking ,  in  which  the  word  Point  (  with  us 
French^  fignifies  a  negation  >  yet  it  feems  to  imply,  that  if  it  be 
fomething,  it  wants  but  little  of  being  nothing.  For  to  fpeak 
truth,  a  Point  is  the  mean  which  is  found  between  nothing  and 
fomething.  ’Tis  not  an  accident  3  for  it  doth  not  betide,  befall 
or  arrive  to  a  fubftance,  but  is  before,  and  infeparable  from  the 
feme.  Nor  is  it  a  fubftance,  (ince  a  fubftance  is  infinitely  divifi- 
ble,  but  a  Point  is  that  which  hath  no  parts,  that  is  to  fay,  is  in- 

S  f  2  divifible. 
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divifible.  We  cannot  compare  it  to  an  inftant  in  refped  of 
time,  for  the  time  paft  hath  been  inftant  or  prefent,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  (hall  be  fo  5  but  a  Point  is  not, and  never  (hall  be,  a  quantity, 
nor  to  a  Unite,  in  regard  of  Number  >  fince  Number  is  made  of 
Unites,  and  an  Unite  added  to  the  greateft  number  whatever 
renders  the  fame  yet  greater  5  whereas  a  hundred  Millions  of 
of  Points  together  make  but  a  Point,  becaufe  that  which  hath 
no  quantity  of  it  felf  cannot  give  any.  Neverthelefs  ’tis  moft 
probable  that  a  Point  exifts  really,  fince  'tis  the  foundation  of 
all  other  quantities  5  and  two  Spheres  exa&ly  round  touch  one 
another  but  in  a  Point. 

The  Third  faid,  As  there  is  no  mean  between' contradicto¬ 
ries,  fo  neither  can  there  be  any  between  nothing  and  fome- 
thing,  Entity  and  Non  entity.  Now  a  Point  being  the  term  of 
a  line,  and  every  where  in  it,  muft  confequently  be  fome  thing. 
Yea  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  body  and  divifible,  by  this  argument. 
One  foie  Being  is  not  finite,  to  wit,  the  Creator  5  all  others,  to 
wit,  the  Creature's,  and  every  part  of  them,  are  finite.  Every 
finite  thing  is  compos’d  of  parts,  being  compos’d  of  ends  or  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  a  middle.  For  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  fay 
that  ^thing  is  finite  with  out  ends,  as  to  fay  that  a  thing  is  long 
without  length,  or  hot  without  heat»  A  mathematical  point 
is  a  finite  thing.  Therefore  *tis  compos’d  of  parts.  To  fay 
that  it  is  finite  negatively ^  and  not pofitively ,  cannot  hold.  For 
as  every  menfurable  folid  is  compos’d  of  and  terminated  by 
Mathematical  furfaces,  thefe  by  lines,  and  lines  by  points  $ 
fo  a  point  is  compos'd  of  and  terminated  by  its  ends,  which 
are  its  parts  and  extremities  :  thefe  again  being  compos'd 
of  parts  external  and  internal ,  are  alfo  finite  ,  and  con¬ 
fequently  divifible  to  infinity.  'Therefore  a  Point  is  not  fi¬ 
nite  by  negation .,  which  is  nothing,  fince  nothing  is  not  the 
term  of  a  Point.  Neither  is  it  terminated  by  it  felf^  fince  every 
thing  is  bounded  by  fome  term  which  is  without  it  5  aneUf  no¬ 
thing  cannot  meafure  it  felf,  much  lefs  can  it  bound  or  perfed  it 
felf.  For  ’tisfo  true,  that  every  folid,  how  fmall  foever,  is  di¬ 
vifible  to  infinity,  that  the  Naturalifts  maintain  that  if  by  Divine 
Omnipotence  (Humane  and  Angelical  power  being  too  fhort) 
a  grain  of  Millet  fhould  be  divided  into  a  hundred  millions  of 
parts  every  moment  from  the  Creation  to  the  end  of  the  World, 
the  progrefiion  would  never  come  to  an  Indivifible  Point.  This 
is  juftifi’d  by  the  Sedion  of  a  Circle  or  Globe.  For  if  the  Dia¬ 
mètre  of  a  Circle  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  Centre 
of  it,  which  is  a  point,  will  befemblably  into  two  equal  parts  5 
for  it  mjuft  not  be  all  on  one  fide 5  otherwife  the  divifion  would 
be  unequal  3  nor  muft  it  be  turn’d  into  nothing  fince  ’tis  not 
poflible  for  any  thing  to  be  annihilated  naturally.  But  if  thole 
two  Semidiametres  were  re-united  as  at  firft,  the  two  parts  of 
the  divided  Point  would  be  rejoyn'd  into  one  point  which 
would  make  the  Centre  again.  In  like  manner  if  a  Globe  per- 
foftly  round  touch’d  a  perfed  plain,  all  agree  that  it  would  be 
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in  a  Mathematical  point  ,  which  is  not  indivifible.  For  the 
point  of  the  plain  hath  parts,  fince  it  hath  all  the  fituations  of 
place  whereunto  parts  anfwer,  namely  before,  behind,  above, 
below,  right  and  left  3  and  the  point  of  the  Globe  touches  the 
point  of  the  plain  in  the  upgerpart*  now  that  which  hath  an 
upper  part  hath  alfo  an  under  part.  Moreover,  every  point  is 
part  of  the  body  in  which  it  inheres  3  for  a  Part  is  one  finite 
thing  united  to  another,  compofing  the  whole  with  the  other 
parts  together.  But  the  point  of  the  Globe  is  fuch  3  elfe  it  muff 
be  faid  that  the  furface  of  the  Globe  is  no  part  of  it.  Seeing 
there  is  the  fame  proportion  between  a  point  and  a  line,  a  line 
and  a  furface,  as  there  is  between  a  furfaee  and  a  body  3  and 
that  when  a  Globe  rouis  upon  many  points,  it  rouis  alfo  upon 
the  furface,  which  therefore  differs  not  from  them  but  by  More 
and  Lefs.  Whence  it  follows  that  a  Mathematical,  point  is  a 
lmall  term  of  quantity,  uniting  andfterminating  Mathematical 
lines  without  length,  breadth  and  depth  menfurable  and  con- 
fcquently  a  body.  For  it  is  compos’d  of  parts  irrational  and  in- 
exprefiible  3  that  is,  which  the  Mathematician  cannot  tell  how 
long>  broad  and  deep,  they  are. 

The  Fourth  faid.  Nature  has  hid  the  higheft  myfferies  in  the 
loweft,  and  feemin^ly  vileft  things  3  which  alfo  are  hardeft  to  be 
underftood  3  not  fo  much  through  imperfection  of  efience  3  for 
an  atome  flying  in  the  air  is  as  true  an  efience  as  the  whole 
earth:  But  becaufeour  fenfes  perceive  only  fuch  objects  as  are 
able  to  excite  a  motion  in  the  Organs  3  now  a  Point  cannot  do 
this,  and  fo  the  Intellect  which  judges  of  things  by  the  fpecies 
receiv’d,  cannot  receive  thofeof  a  Point,  nor  confequently  have 
perfeCt  knowledge  of  it.  Therefore  the  Philofopher  defines 
hot  a  point  By  what  it  is,  but  By  what  it  is  not,  when  he  faith 
that  a  Point  is  fomething  imperceptible  inherent  in  the  Conti¬ 
nuum.  Yet  this  knowledge  of  a  point  by  negation,  is  not  by 
negation  of  effence  but  of  divifibility,  it  being  of  its  own  na¬ 
ture  an  indivifible  entity.  For  if  it  can  be  divided  intoother 
parts,  ’tis  no  longer  a  point,  ’tis  a  line,  and  muff  be  fo  term’d 
how  fmall  foever  it  be.  Efience  not  finite  is  incommunicable  to 
the  Creator,  being  a  perfection  of  immenfe  grandeur  3  yet  a 
Point  may  be  of  an  efience  not  finite  too,  becaufe  fuch  efience 
is  in  a  Point  an  imperfection,  and  privation  of  greatnefs,  Morer 
over,  a  Point  is  either  continuant  or  terminant  3  each  of  which 
is  nothing  but  a  mode  of  being,  a  refpeCt  and  correfpondence 
of  parts  one  to  another  3  which  confequently  may  be  produc’d 
and  annihilated  without  miracle,  as  modes,  forms,  and  figures 
are.  For  fuppofing  a  Globe  exaCtly  divided  into  two  parts, 
there’s  no  more  inconvenience  in  faying  that  the  Central  point  is 
perifh’d,  then  that  when  a  ball  of  Wax  is  prefs’d  flat,  the  Sphe¬ 
rical  figure  ceafes  to  be.  v'  . 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  as  in  the  Creation  natural  bodies  were 
made  of  nothing,  fo  the  production  of  Mathematical  bodies  be- 
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gins  bv  a  Point  which  is  a  nothing  :  Anci(indeed>  Point  is  fo  fat 
from  being  demonftrated  a  reality  by  the  application  of  a  Globe 
upon  a  Plain,  which  cannot  touch  one  the  other  but  by  a  line, 
that  the  moft  (lender  and  inperceptible  point  of  a  Needle  falling 
perpendicularly  upon  the  moft  polilh'd  fteel,  yea  (if  *twere  pof- 
fible-)  upon  as  fmall  a  point  of  another  Needle,  cannot  touch 
one  another  but  by  the  furface  of  their  body  :  Whence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  a  Mathematical  Point  is  infinitely  lefs  then  any  mate- 
rial  point  whatfoever,  which  only  reprelents  the  figure  theieof 

srolly  to  our  fenfes.  ,  .  ,  ,  n  •  re 

The  fécond  Point  was  prefac  d  with  the  confideration  of  the 

„  „„„„  difficulty  of  a  fair  difeuffion,  becaufe  men  are  parties  5  and 
Brutes  have  none  is  competent  to  determine  the  queftion  but  either  he  that 
Reafon.  is  aboye  both  llian  and  beaft,  or  equally  participates  of  both  :  it 

being  as  likely  in  the  general  caufe,  as  ’tis  ufual  in  all  particular, 
that  men  will  arrogate  the  advantage  to  their  own  fpecies.  Yet 
mans  dominion  over  beafts,  the  conformation  of  his  body,  the 
operations  of  his  mind,  and  the  works  of  both  compar’d  to 
thofe  of  other  animals,  feem  to  decide  the  queftion.  For  man 
alone  knows,  not  only  God,  and  the  other  creatures,  but  alfo 
himfelf ,  by  a  refleftion  of  the  Underftandmg ,  which  is  the 
higheft  att  of  Reafon.  His  body  alone  is  {hap’d  fo  that  his  eyes 
are  erefted  towards  heaven,  his  members  are  flexible  and  verfa- 
tile,  efpecially  his  hand  (the  organ  of  organs  5)  he  fits  down  moft 
commodioufly  and  gracefully  at  the  exercifing  of  all  Arts  ,  and 
■  his  manifoid  artificial  produirions, perfefting  and  furpafing  thofe 
of  nature,  find  nothing  comparable  to  them  amongft  thofe  o 
other  animals.  And  therefore  I  *  adhere  to  the  Holy  Scripture, 
which  denies  undemanding  to  beafts^and  to  what  antiquity, efpe¬ 
cially  Philofophy,determines,  which  hath  found  no  more  peculi¬ 
ar  difference  whereby  to  diftinguifh  man  from  beaft  then  Reafon. 

The  Second  faid,  Since  Reafon  is  the  hand  of  Judgement,  as 
the  fpeech  is  of  Reafon,  and  the  hand  it  felf  is  the  inftrument 
fubfervient  to  fpeech  y  one  of  thefe  degrees  muft  lead  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Other.  I  mean,  that  fince  Reafon  is  the  hand 
of  the  Judgement,  fuch  animals  as  (hall  be  found  to  have  judge- 
*  '  ment  can  no  more  be  without  Reafon  then  a  man  naturally 

without  a  hand.  Now  all  are  conftrain’d  to  acknowledge 
fome  judgement  in  animals ,  for  otherwife  they  could  not 
exercife  the  fun&ions  of  their  external  and  internal  fenfes,. 
which  divers  have  in  a  more  eminent  degree  then  we.  They 
have  a  Common  Senfe  }  for  they  diftinguifh  the  objets  of  the 
fenfes  5  a  Phancy,  fince  they  are  all  equally  lead  to  fenfible 
good,  many  of  them  are  indu’d  with  memory,  as  Dogs  andt- 
Horfes,  which  bark  and  neigh  in  their  lleep  >  which  cannot  be 
done  but  by  fome  higher  faculty ,  uniting  and  enjoyning  the 
ipecies  drawn  out  of  their  memory  :  an  efteft  not  poffible  to 
proceed  from  any  other  caufe  then  Reafon.  But  that  which  re¬ 
moves  all  fcruple,  is,  that  they  are  capable  of  difeipline  5  and 
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there*s  no  feat  of  a&ivity  but  they  learn  it  fooner  then  Man  5 
witnefs  the  Elephants  which  danc’d  upon  the  rope  at  Rome ,  and 
the  Goats  which  do  as  much  here  at  this  time  5  not  to  mention 
Dogs,  Horfes,  Apes,  and  other  Creatures  which  are  manag’d,  < 
and  Birds  which  are  taught  to  fpeak. 

The  Third  confirm’d  this  Opinion  by  the  Example  of  the 
Elephant,  who  before  the  Tinker  was  paid,  try’d  whether  the 
kettle  (wherein  he  us’d  to  have  his  food  )  was  well  mended 
by  filling  it  with  water  3  of  the  Ox,  who  never  drew  up  above 
a  certain  number  of  bucketsjof  water  3  of  the  Fox,  who  caus’d 
the  water  in  a  pitcher  to  afcend  by  filling  it  with  Hones,  and 
al  way  es  layes  his  Ear  to  a  frozen  river,  to  hear  whether  the  water 
moves  under  the  Ice,  before  he  trulls  himlelf  upon  it  ;  of  the 
Dog,  who  having  fcented  two  paths,  calls  himfelf  into  the  third 
without  Smelling  at  all,  and  concludes  that  the  traft  of  his 
game  3  of  the  Cat,  which  although  hungry  dares  not  eat  the 
meat  (he  fees,  for  fear  of  the  whip  which- me  fees  not.  All  which 
he  faid  were  lo  many  Syllogifmes,  and  concluded  with  an  in- 
duftion  of  fundry  Animals,  which  gave  Man  the  knowledge  of 
building  ,  as  the  Swallow  3  of  fpinning,  as  the  Spider  3  of 
hoarding  provifions,  as  thePifmire,  to  whole  School  Solomon 
fends  the  fluggard  3  of  prefaging  fair  weather, as  the  Kings-filher  5 
the  downfall  of  houfes,  as  Rats  and  Mice  3  of  making  Clyfters, 
as  the  Ibis  3  of  letting  blood,  as  the  Hippopotamuspr  Sea-horfe  3 
That  to  accule  our  Mailers  of  want  of  Reafon,  is  an  aft  of  notori¬ 
ous  ingratitude. 

The  Fourth  faid  ,  Faculties  are  dilcover’d  by  their  a&ions, 
and  thefe  are  determin’d  by  their  end.Now  thea&ions  of  Men 
and  bealls  are  alike,  and  have  the  fame  End,  Good,  Profitable^ 
Delightful,  or  Honeft.  There  is  no  Controverfie  concerning 
the  two  former.  And  Honelty ,  which  confilts  in  the  exercife 
of  Virtue,  they  have  in  an  eminent  degree.  Witnefs  the  cour« 
age  of  the  Lyon,  in  whom  this  Virtue  is  not  produc’d  by  vanity 
or  interell ,  as  it  is  in  men.  Nor  was  it  ever  feen  that  Lyons 
became  fervants  to  other  Lyons,  (as  we  fee  Men  are  to  one  an¬ 
other  for  want  of  courage  )  which  prefers  a  thoufand  deaths  be¬ 
fore  fervitude.  Their  Temperance  and  Continence  is  apparent, 
in  that  they  are  contented  with  pleafures  lawful  and  neceffary, 
not  refembling  the  dilorderly  Appetites  of  Men,  who  not  con¬ 
tented  with  one  fort  of  food  depopulate  the  Air,  the  Earth,  and 
the  Waters,  rather  to  provoke  then  fatiate  their  gluttony.  The 
fidelity  of  the  Turtle,  and  the  ChalHty  of  the  Dove,  are  luch 
as  have  lerv’d  for  a  Companion,  in  the  Canticles,  oftheSpoule. 
The  fidelity  of  the  Dog  to  his  Mailer  exceeds  that  of  Men.  The 
Raven  is  fo  Continent ,  that  ’tis  obferv’d  to  live  600.  years 
without  a  Male,  if  her  own  happen  to  be  kill’d.  For  their  good 
Conftitution  gives  them  fo  long  a  life,  which  in  Men  Nature 
or  their  own  dilorders  terminate  within  a  few  years.  As  for 
Jullice,the  foundation  of  all  Hpmane  Laws  is  the  Natural, which 
is  common  to  bealls  w  ith Men, 
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The  Fifth  (aid,  Pveafon  is  a  proportion,  correfpondence,  and‘ 
adujftment,  of  two  or  more  things  compar’d  one  with  another  5 
whence:  it  follows  that  being  Companion  cannot  be  made  but 
by  Man,  he  alone  is  capable  of  Reafom  Moreover,  he  alone 
exercifes  Juflice,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fame  reafon  which 
he  judges  to  every  one,  under  which  is  comprehended  Reli¬ 
gion,  a  thing  unknown  to  brutes }  when  Prudence,  Fortitude, 
and  Temperance,  are  improperly  attributed,  becaufe  thefe  are 
habits  of  the  Will,  (which  Faculty  brutes  have  not)  and  pre- 
fuppofe  a  knowledge  ("which  they  want  too)  of  the  vicious  Ex¬ 
tremes  of  every  of  their  aidions. 

The  Sixth  faid,  ■  T  was  not  without  Reafon  that  the  firft  Age 
of  Innocence,  and  afterwards  Pythagoras ,  upon  the  account  of 
hisMetempfychofis,  fpar’d  the  lives  of  beafts  >  that  when  God 
fav’d  but  four  couple  of  all  Mankind  from  the  deluge,  hepre- 
ferv’d  fevenof  every  clean  Animal,  and  made  the  Angel  which 
with-ftood  the  Prophet  Balaam  rather  vifible  to  his  Afs  then  to 
him.  5  that  this  Animal,  and  the  Ox,  (whole  acknowledgement 
towards  their  Mafters  is  alledg’d  by  Ifaiah ,  to  exprobriate  to  the 
Ifraelites  their  ingratitude  towards  God  )  were  the  firft  witnefi 
fesof  our  Saviours  Birth,  who  commands  to  be  innocent  and 
prudent ,  like  fome  of  them.  Which  prefuppofes  not  onely 
Reafon  in  them,  but  that  they  have  more  thereof  then  Man,  with 
what  ever  cavillation  he  may  difguife  their  virtues  5  faying,  that 
what  is  Knowledge  in  God,  Intelligence  in  Angels,  Reafon  in 
Man,  Inclination  in  Inanimate  Bodies,  is  Inftind  in  brutes.  For 
fince  a  bead  attaines  to  his  End  better  then  Man,  and  is  not  fo 
fubjefr  to  change  as  he, it  may  feem  that  a  nobler  name  Ihould  be 
given  to  that  Faculty  which  accomplifheth  its  work  bed:,  then  to 
that  is  for  the  mod:  part  deficient  therein.  And  therefore  either 
a  brute  hath  more  reafon  then  .Man,  or  that  which  Man  calls  In- 
dtin&ina  bead:  is  more  excellent  then  his  Reafon,  a  Faculty 
ordinarily  faulty,  fubjedt  to furprize and  tobe  furpriz’d. 

The  Seventh  laid,'  ’Tis  too  ruftickan  impiety  (to  ufe  Saint 
Auftine  s  words  againft  the  Maniohees  ,  who  inclin’d  to  this 
Error)  to  believe  that  beaflshave  Reafon,  fince  they  have  not 
a  perfed  ufe  of  all  the  outward  Senfes,  but  onely  of  fuch  asare 
altogether  neceflary  to  their  being.  Touching,  and  Tafting: 
For  Smells,Sounds,and  Colours,move  them  not,further  then  the 
fame  are  ferviceable  to  thofe  two  fenfes.Nor  mud:  we  deceive  our 
felves  by  their  having  a  Phancy  or  Inferior  Judgement  y  fo  long 
as  they  have  nothing  of  that  Divine  Piece  by  which  Man  knows 
Univerfals,  defines,  coinpofes,  and  divides,  comprehends  fimi- 
litudes  and  diflimilitudes  with  their  caufes.  They  have  ah 
Appetite  too,  by  which  they  are  carry ’d  towards  their  proper 
Good.  But  becaufe  their  knowledge  of  this  Good  is  neither 
fufficient  nor  intire  as  that  of  Man  is,  who  alone  knows  Good  as 
Good,  the  End  as  fuch  y  this  Appetite  is  rul’d  and  guided  by  a 
fuperior  caufo,  (as  a  Ship  by  the  Pilot)  which  caufe  neceffarily 
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leads  this  Appetite  to  good,  as  it  alfo  inclines  the  ftone  toksT 
centre,  which  it  never  fails  to  find.  So  that  this  infallibility 
alledg’d  in  the  works  of  brutes  is  rather  a  fign  of  their  want 
of  Reafon,  which  is  the  caufe  that  Man  endued  with  fufficient 
knowledge,  and  for  thisreafon  plac’d  between  Good  and  Evil, 
Fire  arid  Water,  can  alone  freely  move  towards  the  one  or  the 
other  5  whence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  he  frequently  fails  in  his 
purpofes,  becaufè  his  Reafon  oftentimes  takes  appearance  for 
truth. 


CONFERENCE  L  1 1 1. 

I.  lb  hether  there  be.  more  then  five  Senfes . 

1 1.  Whether  is  better ,  to  jpealf^ 

*  or  to  be  filent. 

THe  Maxime,  That  things  are  not  to  be  multipli’d  without  h 
Reafon,  is  founded  upon  the  capacity  of  the  Humane  lui* 
Mind,  which  being  one,  though  its  faculties  be  diftindt  in  their  then  five 
Operations ,  conceives  things  onely  under  the  fpecies  of  unity.  Senfes . 
So  that  wh'en  there  are  many  in  number,  it  makes  one  fpecies 
of  them}  of  many  fpecifically  different*,  one  Genus  }  and,con- 
fequently,  can  much  lefs  fuffer  the  making  two  things  of  that 
which  is  but  one.  This  has  given  ground  to  fbme  to  affirm. 

That  there  is  but  one  External  Senfe,  which  ought  no  more  to 
bediftributed  into  five  fpecies  under  pretext  that  there  are  five 
Organs,  then  one  an<^  the  fame  River  which  here  makes  bel¬ 
lows  blow,  and  hammers  beat,  prefies  cloth,  and  decorticates 
oats,  or  grinds  flour.  For ’tis  one  breath  which  paffing  through 
feveral  Organes  and  Pipes  renders  feveral  tones }  one  and  the 
fame  Sun,  which  penetrating  through  various  glaftes  reprefents 
as  many  colours.  Moreover,  their  end  is  to  all  the  fame,  namely, 
to  avoid  what  may  hurt  ,  and  purfue  what  may  profit  the 
Creature. 

The  Second  faid.  This  would  be  true,  if  the  Soul  alone  were 
the  fubjedt  of  Senfation  }  but  when  the  Eye  is  pull’d  out, 
although  the  vifual  fpirits  remain  entire}  or  if  the  Eye  being 
found  and  clear,  yet  fome  obftrudtion  hinders  the  afflux  of 
the  fpirits  to  it,  (as  in  a  Gutta  Serena)  there  is  no  vifion  made  i 
An  Evidence  that  feeing  is  an  adtion  of  both,  and,  confequently, 
the  Senfes  are  as  many  as  the  feveral  Organs  which  determine 
and  fpecificate  the  fame.  But  the  Tafte  being  comprehended 
under  the  Touch,  by  the  Philofophers  definition  ,  muft  be  a 
fpecies  thereof}  and  therefore  there  are  but  four  Senfes,  as  four 
Elements,  the  Tafte  and  the  Touch  (which  it  comprehends) 
being  exercis’d  in  the  earth  grofs  as  themfelves}  the  Sight  in 
*  '  T  t  Water, 
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Water  in  which  its  Organ  fvvims ,  and  of  which  it  aimoft 
wholly’  confifrs y  the  Smelling  by  the  Fire,  which  awakens 
odours  and  reduces  them  out  of  power  into  aft  ;  and  the 
Hearing,  in  the  Air,  which  is  found  naturally  implanted  in  the 
Ear  and  is  the  foie  medium  of  this  fenfe,  according  to  Arijtotle  5 
the  hearing  of  Fillies  being  particular  to  them  in  the  Water,  and 

VC The  Third  faid,  He  was  of  Scnliger's  mind,  who  reckons  Ti¬ 
tillation  for  the  fixth  fenfe.  For  if  the  T afte,  though  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  Touching,  (as  was  faid)  conftitutes  a  diftinft 
fenfe  3  why  not  Titillation,  which  is  a  fpeciesoi  Touching  too  5 
confidering  that  it  reprefents  things  otherwife  then  the  ordinary 
Touch  doth,  and  hath  its  particular  Organs,  as  the  foies  of  the 
Feet,  thé  palmes  of  the  Hands,  the  Flanks,  the  Arm-pits,  and 
fome  other  places.  Yea,  Touching  may  be  accounted  the  Ge¬ 
nus  of  the  Senfes,  fince  all  partake  thereof.  ‘ 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  thofe  aftions  which  fome  Animals  per¬ 
form  more  perfectly  then  we,  (as  the  Dog  exceeds  us  in  Smel¬ 
ling,  the  Spider, in  Touching,  the  Eagle  in  Seeing,  and  many  in 
prefaging  the  feafons  and  weather)  feemd  to  betheeffeéfs  of 
6,  7,  or  8  Senfes  5  there  being  no  proportion  between  fuch  great 
extraordinary  efforts  and  their  Organes,  the  ftru£ture  whereof 
is  the  fame  with  thofe  of  other  Animals,  which  copie  not  near 
the  fa  me.  Yea,  that  *tfc  by  fome  fupernumerary  fenfe  found  in 
each  Animal,  that  they  have  knowledge  of  what  is  ferviceable 
or  hurtful  to  them  in  particular.  For  example,  who  teaches 
the  Dog  the  virtue  of  Grafs,  the  Hart  of  Dittany  ?  their  ordi¬ 
nary  Senfes  cannot.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  fo  many  occult  proper¬ 
ties  have  been  produc’d  by  Nature,  to  remain  unknown.  But 
they  cannot  be  underftood  unlefs  by  fomè  Senfe  which  is  not  vul¬ 
gar,  confidering  that  all  the  Senfes  together  underftand  not  their  , 

fubftance. 

The  Fifth  faid,  There  are  five  external  Senfes,  neither  mere, 
nor  lefs  5  becaufe  there  needs  fo  many  and  no  more,  to  perceive 
and  apprehend  all  external  objets  :  And  as  when  one  of  our 
Senfes  is  deprav’d  or  abolifh’d,  another  cannot  repair  it,  nor  fuc- 
ceed  it  in  all  its  functions  5  foif  there  were  more  then  five,  the 
over-plus  would  be  ufelefs,  there  being  no  accident  but  falls 
under  the  cognifance  of  thefe  five  Senfes  :  And  although  each  of 
them  is  not  fufficient  thereunto  feverally ,  yet  they  ferve  well 
enough  all  together  5  as  in  the  perception  of  motion, reft, number, 
magnitude,  and  figure,  which  are  common  objefts  to  divers 
Senfes.  Now  if  there  were  need  of  more  then  five  Senfes,  ’twould 
be  to  judge  of  objefts  wherein  the  others  fail.  So  that  the  fuper- 
numeraries  being  unprofitable,  tis  not  neceflary  to  eftablifh 
more  then  five.  And  as  for  fubftance,  tis  not  confident  with 
its  Nature  to  be  known  by  the  external  Senfes. 

The  Sixth  faid,  Man  being  compos’d  of  three  Pieces,  a.  Soul,  a 
Body,  and  Spirits  of  a  middle  Nature  between  both}  the  five 

Senfes 
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Senfes  fufficetothe  perfedion  and  fupport  of  thefe  three  parts. 
Knowledge,  which  is  the  foie  Good  of  the  Soul,  is  acquir’d  by 
invention  and  difcipline  }  tor  which  We  have  Eyes  and  Ears. 

Good  Odours  recreate  and  repair  the  Spirits.  The  Touch  and 
Tafte  are  the  Bodie’s  guards,  the  firft  by  prêferving  it  from  hurt- 
full  qualities  which  invade  it  from  without  5  and  the  fecbnd,from 
fuch  as  enter  and  are  taken  in  by  the  mouth.  And  therefore  ’tis  in 
vain  to  eftablifh  more. 

The  Seventh  faid  j  Since,  according  to  the  Philofophers,  Senfe 
is  a  paffive  quality,  and  Senfation  is  made  when  the  Organ  is 
alter’d  by  the  object  5  tfiere  muft  be  as  many  feveral  Senfes  as 
there  are  different  objeds ,  which  varioufly  alter  the  Organs.  - 
Nowamongft  Colours,  Odours,  and  otherTenfible  objeds,  there 
are  many  different  fpecies  5  and  the  qualities  perceiv’d  by  the 
Touch  are  almoft  infinite.  Nor  is  it  material  to  fay  that  they 
all  proceed  from  the  firft  qualities,  fince  Colors,  Odours,  and 
Tafts,  are  like  wife  fécond  qualities  arifing  from  thofe  firft,  and 
neverthelefs  make  different  Senfes. 

The  Eighth  faid.  Although  it  be  true ,  that  Faculties  are  de¬ 
termin’d  by  objeds,  yet  muft  not  thefe  Faculties  be  therefore 
multiply’d  according  to  the  multitude  of  objeds.  So5  though 
White  and  Black  are  different,  neverthelefs  becaufe^  they  both 
ad  after  the  fame  manner,  namely,  by  fending  their  intentional 
fpecies  through  the  fame  medium,  to  the  fame  Organ  ,  the  Sight 
alone  fufficeth  for  judging  of  their  difference. 

The  Ninth  faid.  Since  four  things  are  requifite  to  Senfation, 
to  wit,  the  Faculty,  the^Organ,  the  Medium ,  and  the  Objed  > 

*ti$  by  them  that  the  number  of  Senfes  is  determin’d.  The  Ob~ 
je<&  cannot  do  it,  otherwife  there  would  not  be  five  Senfes,  but 
infinitely  more.  Nor  can  the  Faculty  doit,  being  inleparable 
from  the  Soul,  or  rather  the  Soul  it  felf,  and  conlequently  but 
one  ^  and  to  fay  that  there  is  but  one  Senfe,  is  erronepully  to 
make  an  external  Senfe  of  the  Common  Senfe.  Much  lefs  can 
the  Medium  do  it,  fince  one  and  the  fame  Medium  ferves  to  many 
Senfes  ,  and  one  and  the  fame  Senfe  is  exercis’d  in  feveral  Me¬ 
dium,  as  the  Sight  in  the  Air  and  the  Water.  It  remains  there¬ 
fore  that  the  diverfity  proceed  from  that  of  the  Organs .,  which 
being  but  five,  make  the  like  number  of  Senfes. 

Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid,  ’Tis  a  greater  difficulty,  j  j. 
and  conlequently  more  a  virtue,  to  hold  one’s  peace  then  to  Whether  is 
fpeak  j  the  latter  being  natural  to  Man,  and  very  eafie,  when  better ,  to  be 
he  has  oqce  got  the  habit  of  it  5  but  the  former  is  a  conftrain’d  filent  or  tQ 
Adion,  and  to  pradife  which  handfomely  the  Mind  muft  be  uca^' 
difciplin’d  to  do  violence  to  the  itch  of  declaring  it  felf  i  every 
one  conceiving  it  his  intereft  that  the  truth  be  known.  And 
there  are  feWer  examples  of  thofe  that  havefav’d  themfelves  by 
fpeaking,  then  of  thofe  that  have  loft  themfelves  by  not  keeping 
Secrecie  ;  iuftly  term’d  the  Soul  of  the  State  and  of  affairs,  which 
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ôncë^vënted;,  of  eafie  become  impofîible.  Whence  arofe  the 
name  of  Secretaries  for  principal  Minifters  and  Officers  of  States 
and  great  Houfes  5  and  indeed,  ’tis  at  this  day  a  title  affe&ed 
by  the  meaneft  Clerks,  teftifying  thereby  in  what  efteem  they 
have  Silence.  And  the  unworthieft  of  all  Vices,  T  reachery,  or¬ 
dinarily  takes  advantage  ofthis  defed  of Secrecie, which  renders 
Men  full  of  chinks,  and  like  a  fieve,  fo  that  many  can  more  eafily 
keep  a  coal  in  their  mouths  then  a  fecret. .  On  the  contrary. 
Silence  is  fo  much  reverenc’d,  that  the  wifefl:  perfons,  when  they 
are  to  fpeak  or  write,  come  the  neareft  it  they  can  by  their  bre¬ 
vity  ,  and  that  upon  this  account  the  ^aol,  fo  long  as  he  holds  his 
peace  differs  not  from  the  wife.  Therefore  Pythagoras  made  it 
the  chief  point  of  his  Philofophy,  leaving  his  Scholars  for  five 
years  to  do  nothing  elfe  but  hear,  and  abftain  from  eating  fifti, 
out  of  the  particular  efteem  he  had  thereof  for  its  taciturnity. 
All  Monaftick  perfons  account  it  one  of  their  higheft  virtues,  and 
the  introdu&ion  to  all  others  5  and  the  Pagans  made  a  God  of 
Silence,  nam’d  Harpocrates,  whofe  Statue  held  a  finger  upon  its 
mouth.  And  both  the  facrifices  of  this  god  and  all  their  other 
myfteries,  (which  word  imply  es  Secrecie)  were  perform’d  with¬ 
out  fpeaking.  Therefore  Alexander  meaning  to  teach  Hephœ- 
jiion ,  that  he  that  Would  ferve  his  Ring  well  muft  know  well 
how  to  be  filent,  clap’d  the  feal  of  his  Ring  upon  his  lips. .  The 
greateft  talkers  are  cémmonly  the  leaft  a&ors  *  God  having  as 
’twere  put  in  balance  words  on  one  fide,  and  effects-  on  the  other, 
as  the  leaves  and  flowers  there,  and  the  fruits  here. 

The  Second  faid,  As  the  corruption  of  things  is  the  greater  by 
how  much  the  more  excellent  they  are  5  fo  fpeech  being  the 
faireft  ornament  of  Man, the  abufe  thereof  is  the  moff  dangerous } 
and  the  rather,  for  that  too  much  fpeaking  is  an  incurable  mala¬ 
dy,  fince  it  cannot  be  cur’d  but  by  the  counfel  of  thofe  that  re¬ 
prehend  it,  whereof  great  fpeakers  are  incapable,  i  t  being  their 
cuftome  not  to  hear  any  body.  In  requital  for  which  they  are 
avoided  by  alljthe  world.  For  every  Man  thinks  himfelf  com 
cern’d  to  uphold  the  truth ,  and  is  therefore  difpleas’d  when  he 
meets  one  that  would  arrogate  this  right  to  himfelf, and  fruftrate 
all  others  of  the  glory  which  follows  that  adion.  But,  which  is 
worfe,  no  credit  is  given  to  them,  although  belief  is  the  end  of 
fpeech.  For  Man  affe&s  nothing  fo  muçh  as  to  be  efteem’d  true 
andhoneft,  becaufe  the  perfection  of  his  being  confifts  in  thefe 
two  points)  and  therefore  he  employes  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  make  himfelf  believ’d  fuch ,  whereas  a  babler  finding  nobe- 
liefamongfl:  Men,and  goodnefs  and  truth  walking  with  the  fame 
foot,  he  is  acounted  to  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  In¬ 
deed  great  fpeakers  are  ordinarily  great  lyers  5  becaufe  words 
are  not  true  but  fo  far  as  they  are  weigh’d  and  balanc’d  in  the 
Mind,  which  being  finite  cannot  know  many  things  at  once, 
but  fucceflively  and  with  time,  which  the  talker  allows  not  to 
himfelf.  And  as  Truth  is  in  Unity,  fo  is  Lying  in  Multiplicity, 
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but  efpecially  in  confusion,  which  is  a  diverfity  without  order, 
and  is  almoft  infeparable  from  great  difcourfes,  and  produces 
the  like  in  the  Minds  of  the  Hearers  ,  and  confequently  un-* 
beliefs. 

The  Third  faid,  A  Man  (hould  take  no  greater  care  then  to 
govern  his  Tongue,  becaufe  usa  member  the  eafileft  mov’d,  and 
never  weary.  Hence  old  men  are  fo  much  delighted  with  talk¬ 
ing,  becaufe  they  have  onely  this  member  tit  their  devotion. 
Which  Nature  fore-feeing,  and  that  Man  would  have  frequent 
and  long  ufe  of  it,  hath  given  it  a  ftrong  Ligament,  ten  Mulcles, 
and  three  couple  t>f  the  (even  pair  of  Nerves  which  are  diffus’d 
through  the  reft  of  the  Body.  Befides,  Man  being  a  fociable 
Animal,is  naturally  much  inclin’d  to  difcourfe, which  is  the  bond 
of  humane  fociety.  *Tis  jrequifite  therefore  that  Reafon,  which 
fhould  govern  all  Man’s  inclinations ,  govern  this  of  fpoech 
chiefly,to  which  (he  ought  not  give  liberty  except  when  the  fame 
inay  be  beneficial  to  the  fpeaker,  or  to  the  hearer,  or  to  fome 
other.Neverthelefs,  (to  (peak  generally)  as  adtion  is  more  noble 
then  Privation,  and  Motion  then  Reft ,  fo  to  fpeak  is  a  thing 
more  excellent  then  to  hold  one’s  peace. 

The  Fourth  faid,  The  moderation  of  fpeech,  call’d  Tacitur¬ 
nity,  is  a  fpecies  of  Temperance,  and  hath  its  two  extremes 
equally  vicious  $  namely,  immoderate  talking,  and  dull  filence, 
when  one  holds  his  peace,  although  a  juft  caufe  obliges  him  to 
(peak,  as  the  acknowledgement  of  a  truth,  or  of  fome  benefit^ 
and  when  our  own  intereft  or  friends  is  confiderably  engag’d, 
or  alfo  when  an  occafion  makes  fome  difcourfe  to  be  expeded 
from  us,  as  in  a  publick  afïèmbly,  feaft,  or  other  place  of  re- 
joycing,  in  whiçh  cafe  filence  is  no  lefs  fhameful,  then  too  much 
fpeaking  is  every  where  diftafteful.  This  Virtue,  which  holds 
the  middle,  (hews  where,  when,  how,  how  inuch,  we  ought  to 
fpeak  and  be  filent ,  what  things  are  fit  to  be  fpoken,  and  to  what 
perfons.  As  for  things,  they  muff  be  true,  honeft,  and  approved 
by  us  within,  before  they  are  expos’d  and  fay’d  abroad }  the 
Tongue  muft  follow,  and  not  go  before  the  Mind,  whole  inters 
prêter  it  is,  as  the  Hand  is  the  Tongues  Secretary,  and  for  this 
purpofe  is  lay’d  upon  the  Heart ,  out  of  whofe  abundance  it  al- 
wayes  fpeaks ,  unlefs  diffimulation  alter  Jthe  cafe.  -  And  as 
the  conftitution  and  temper  of  the^onguejit  is  taken  by  Phyfi- 
tians  for  a  certain  ligne  of  that  of  the  internal  parts  *  fo  the 
words  are  of  the  inclinations  and  habits  of  the  Soul,  which  has 
its  throne  in  the  Tongue  to  make  it  felf  under flood,  as  in  the 
Eyes  to  render  it  (elf  vifible.  Now  the  Tongue,  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Organ  of  fpeech,  hereby  ferves  to  put  a  manifeft  dilcri- 
mination  between  Man  and  brutes^fome  of  which  make  a  found, 
as  Graftioppêrs  ,  others  have  a  voice ,  as  all  thofe  that  have 
Lungs,  but  none  have  fpeech.  As  for  other  circumftances,  we 
muft  refrain  as  much  as  poffible  from  fpeaking  with  fools,  or 

wicked  perfons  notorioufly  known  fuch,  and  a  little  before  per¬ 
fons 
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fons  of  age  and  authority,or  who  underftand  more  then  our  felvs^ 
as  alfo  from  fpeaking  of  a  ferious  matter  amongft  mirth,  or  of  a 
ridiculous  matter  in  grave  and  lerious  affairs  5  we  miift  take  care 
to  be  filent  in  places  deftinated  onely  to  hear,  as  in  the  Church, 
and  in  Judiciary  Courts.  Which  injunction  lies  moft  upon 
Women  ,  Children,  and  Servants.  In  brief,  ’tis  one  of  the 
greateft  points  of  Prudence  to  know  when  ’tis  a  fit  time  to  fpeak, 
and  when  to  be  filent. 

The  Fifth  laid.  The  Reafon  of  Man  is  that  Univerfal  Spirit; 
which  is  the  Soul  of  the  world,  giving  aftivity  and  motion  to 
every  thing  5  ’tis  this  that  turnes  about  the  Celeftial  Spheres, 
and  moves  the  inferior  Elements  by  an  innate  principle.  It  makes 
it  felf  underftood  by  fpeech  and  writing,  the  noblenefs  of  one 
whereof  above  the  other  feems  to  ^determine  the  queftion. 
Now  Reafon  is  more  in  controverfie  between  us  and  beafts  then 
fpeech,  and  fpeech  then  writing  5  forfome  admit  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  Reafon  and  Judgement  in  brutes ,  and  many  of  them, 
whole  Tongues  are  foft,  large,  and  free,  perfectly)  imitate  our 
fpeech  5  but  they  have  nothing  that  comes  near  writing,  which 
is  folely  peculiar  to  Map.  Moreover,  by  Reafon  we  are  onely 
wife  to  our  felves,  by  fpeech  we  are  fo  to  fome  few  others  who 
hear  us.  But  by  writing  our  Wifedom  is  communicated  to  all 
the  world  ,  and  lafts  to  eternity.  ’Twas  by  writing  with  the 
finger  in  the  dull  that  our  Lord  confounded  the  Jews^,  without 
fpeaking  a  word  5  and  when  he  was  falfely  accus’d  before  Pilate , 
he  open’d  not  his  mouth  to  defend  himfell.  Now  this  writing, 
free  from  the  troublefomenefs  of  praters,  borrows  all  its  force 
from  filence,  which  is  more  eloquent  then  all  the  talk  of  Men  > 
but  efpecially  in  refpeft  of  God,  whofe  praife  (faith  the  Pfalmift) 
is  filence,  and  with  whom  the  lifting  up  of  the  Heart,  and 
mental  prayer,  is  more  prevalent  then  all  the  voices  and  fpeeches 
in  the  world.Such  was  that  of  Mofes,  of  whom  it  was  laid, in  Exod. 
that  he  pray’d  in  his  Heart  5  and  yet  God  faith  to  him,  where¬ 
fore  cryefi  thou  to  me  in  this  manner  £  Such  is  the  filence  of  true 
worlhippers,  who  worlhipin  Spirit  and  Truth.  Moreover,  the 
Prupher  Jeremy  allures  us,  That  'tis  a  good  thing  to  wait  for  the 
mercy  of  (*od  in filence.  The  Angel  Gabriel  began  his  combate 
again!!  the  Dragon  with  filence.  And  Judith  being  upon  the 
point  to  llay  holofernes ,  made  her  prayers  to  God  with  tears  and 
filence.  BefideS ,  ’us  a  ligne  of  Humility  and  Modefty  amongft 
Men. 

The  Sixth  laid,  That  to  judge  well  of  the  Queftion,  we  muft 
recur  to  Nature,  who  having  given  Man  two  Ears  open,  for  one 
Tongue  Ihut  up,  intimates  plainly,  that  he  has  more  need  of 
hearing  and  holding  his  peace,  then  of  fpeaking.  And  becaule 
the  wounds  of  the  Tongue  (compar’d  by  the  Royal  Prophet  to 
a  lharp  razor,  and  to  a  confuming  fire  by  the  Apoftle  Saint 
James')  arefometimes  more  mortal  then  thpfeofthe  Sword  $  Ihe 
Is  not  contented  to  put  a  reine  under  it,  call’d  Frœnum  Lingiue^ 
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to  dop  its  intemperance,  but  hath  alfo  furrounded  it  with  drong 
barriers ,  the  two  rows  of  Teeth,  befides  thofe  of  the  Lips.  But 
that  which  makes  very  much  for  filence,  is,  that  Men  oftner 
repent  of  having  fpoken,  then  of  having  held  their  peace.  And 
Vis  not  faid,  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  that  Men  (hall  be  blam’d  for 
having  been  filent  3  but  that  they  (hall  give  account  even  of  the 
lead  idle  words.  Speaking  therefore  is  more  graceful ,  but 
filence  is  more  (afe  }  fpeech  is  the  property  of  Man,  but  filence  of 
the  wife  Man. 


CONFERENCE  LIV. 

I.  Of  Touch.  1 1.  Of  Fortune . 

WHat  the  Centre  is  in  the  Earth  ,  the  Earth  amongdthe 
Elements,a  Star  in  Heaven,  Sovereignty  in  a  State,  Faith 
in  Religion,  Natural  Motion  in  Phyfick,  Equity  in  Law,  Rea- 
fon  io  Philofophy,  the  Body  in  Man,  the  Senfe  in  a  living  Crea¬ 
ture,  that  the  Touch  is  in  all  the  other  Sends  ,  that  is  to  fay,  *tis 
their  foundation,  and  the  condition  without  which  none  of  them 
can  fubfid.  For  there  are  Animals  which  fee  not,  as  Moles  5 
which  hear  not,  as  the  Afp,  and  mod:  Infe&s  5  which  have  not 
Smelling,  as  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  rheume  5  which  have 
no  Tafte ,  as  mod  fick  perfons.  But  if  there  be  found  any 
which  hath  not  the  Senfe  of  Touching,  at  the  fame  time  it 
ceafes  to  be  an  Animal,  fince  it  is  not  term’d  fuch  but  inafmuch 
as  it  hath  a  fenfitive  life,  which  confids  in  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  fenfible  by  pleafure  and  pain,  the  two  fymptoms 
of  the  Touch,  and  which  alone  bear  the  fway,  and  turn  the 
balance  in  all  the  actions  of  Man  5  the  (cope  of  all  which,  is, 
either  to  purfue  good,  or  to  avoid  evil. 

The  Second  faid.  That,  for  this  purpofe,  as  fenfitive  life  is 
diffus’d  throughout  the  Body,  fo  the  Touch,  which  is  infepa- 
rable  from  that  life,  hath  not,  as  the  other  Senfes,  a  particular 
and  limited  Organ,  but  is  extended  into  all  the  parts  of  the 
Body.  Becaufe,  as  among  the  objefts  of  the  Senfes,  onelythe 
tangible  Qualities  give  being,  and  conditute  the  Animal  by 
their  proportion  and  temperature  5  fo  they  alone  dedroy  it  by 
their  excefs  and  disproportion.  So  that  as  onely  a  fmall  part 
of  the  Body  fees,  another  hears,  another  fmells,  and  another 
tads  j  if  there  had  been  but  one  part  of  the  Body  that  could 
by  touching  have  difcern’d  the  quality  of  its  objeft,  it  would 
have  hapned,  that  whild  this  part  were  delighted  with  one  of 
thofe  objefts,  the  excels  of  fome  other  might  have  dedroy  *d 
all  the  red  of  the  Animal,  without  its  perceiving  the  fame  5 
and  fo  it  would  have  perilled  without  knowing,  and  confe- 
quently  being  able  to  avoid  the  fame  ,  which  is  the  principal 
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end  of  the  Senfes  5  which ,  for  this  reafon,  reprefen t  death  to 
themfelves  fo  terrible,  to  the  end  that  the  horrour  thereof  might 
oblige  them  to  a  greater  care  of  their  prefervation. 

The  Third  fa  id,  That  as  Man  is  furpafs’d  in  other  fenfes  by 
brutes, fo  he  excells  them  in  Touching, which  he  hath  moft  exqui¬ 
fite  and  perfeft.He  alone, of  all  creatures, has  Hands  wherewith  to 
touch, and  a  fmoothïoft  fkin  the  better  to  judge  of  tangible  qua¬ 
lities.  For  being  he  was  made  to  judge  of  things,  it  was  requisite 
that  he  fhould  be  provided  of  a  faithful  meflenger,as  the  touch  is* 
to  make  him  a  true  report  thereof.  And  becaufehe  was  defign’d 
to  more  fublime  aft  ions  then  brutes,  therefore  he  needed  a  more 
perfect  temperature  3  of  which  the  goodnefs  of  Touch  is  a  moft 
fure  fign.  Hence  the  Phyfiognomift  reckons  the  fubtlety  of  this 
fenfe  to  a  moft  certain  token  of  that  of  the  Mind  5  as  its  contra¬ 
ry,  of  ftupidity  5  an  exquifite  Touch  denoting  the  foftnefs  and 
tendernefs  of  the  Aefh,upon  which,  confequently, tangible  Qua¬ 
lities  eafily  make  their  impreffion  5  and  this  tendernefs  denotes 
the  good  temper  of  theBody,which  is  followed  by  futable  a&ions 
of  the  Mind.  Hence  it  is  that  great  wits  have  commonly  weak 
and  delicate  bodies^  but  the  ftupidand  dull  the  moft  robuft  and 
brawny.  Therefore  as  the  Touch  diftinguifhes  Men  from  brutes* 
fo  it  does  Men  from  one  another.  But  the  Sight  and  the  other 
Senfes  do  not  fo  3  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  frequently  comes  to 
pafs  that  great  fpirits  have  the  fhorteft  fight, and  the  other  Senfes 
lefs  exquifite. 

The  Fourth  faid,That  the  T ouch  is  not  only  the  moft  necefla- 
ry  in  all  Animals,  fince  it  ferves  them  for  a  fpecifical  difference  j 
(fenfibility,*  which  diftinguifhes  them  from  plants,  being  com¬ 
monly  taken  for  the  faculty  of  Touching,  witnefs  our  vulgar 
phrafe,  which  calls  one  man  mor efenjible  then  another,  when  he 
is  more  eafily  affe&ed  by  the  taftile  qualities)  but  ’tis  the  foie 
fenfe  of  many  Animals,  efpecially,  Zoophytes  or  Plant-animals, 
fuch  as  Spunge,  Coral,  and  all  kind  of  Oyfters.  The  firft  of 
which  hears  not,  fees  not,  fmells  not,  and  taftes  not  its  nourifh- 
ment  5  but  only  dilates  it  felf  to  receive  it,  and  contrats  it  felf 
to  retain  it  asfoon  as  it  feels  it  neer.  The  fécond,  by  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  divers,  who  fetch  it  from  under  the  water,  averts  it 
felf  by  bowing  the  contrary  way  as  foon  as  it  feels  the  touch  of 
*  their  inftruments.  The  laft  have  no  Organical  parts'*  an<l  if 
they  Jiad,  the  fame  would  be  ufelefs  to  them,  becaufe  they  are 
deftitute  of  local  motion,  and  of  every  other  fenfe,  except  that 
of  Touching,  by  which  they  open  and  fhut  themfelves.  And 
which  Nature  has  given,  as  grofs  as  it  is,  for  a  fupplement  to 
the  fubtileft  fenfe,  to  wit,  the  Sight.  ,  . 

The  Fifth  faid ,  That  the  noblenefs  of  the  Touch  appears, 
principally,  in  that  ’tis  the  moft  infallible  of  all  the  fenfes  5  as 
the  moft  honourable  perfons  are  accounted  moft  worthy  of  cre¬ 
dit.  Therefore  our  Lord  being  to  convince  S.  ihowas^  at  that 
time  incredulous ,  caus’d  him  to  feel  his  fide  3  and  manifeft 
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tilings  are  call’d  palpable,  becaufe  the  Touch  is  the  laft  fenfe 
that  is  deceiv’d.  Whence  they  who  dream  do  not  frequently 
find  their  errour,  tall  putting  forth  their  hands  to  the  phantafm 
the\  begin  to  be  convinc’d  that  it  is  nothing  but  air. 

The  Sixth  faid,  That  as  ’tis  a  common  vice  to  all  the  Senfes^ 
to  be  deceiv’d,  lb  that  of  Touch  is  not  more  exempt  from  it 
then  the  reft  y  and  the  lefs,  becaufe  it  judges  of  the  quality  of 
its  objeds  only  by  companion  $  according  to  the  diverfity  of 
which  one  and  the  lame  thing  diverfly  affeds  it,  and  is  fbme- 
times  apprehended  one  way,  fometimes  another.  A  man  that 
comes  out  of  a  hot  Bath  (hivers  in  the  fame  air  which  he  ac¬ 
counted  warm  before  he  enter’d  into  the  water  5  and  when  he 
that  learns  to  dance  puts  off  his  leaden  foies  he  thinks  his  feet 
lighter  then  he  did  before  he  put  them  on. 

The  Seventh  laid,  TheTouchisan  external  fenfe,  terreftri- 
al  and  grofs  y  it  perceives  hot  and  cold,  dry  and  moift,  heavy 
and  light,  hard  and  loft,  fmooth  and  rough,  or  unequal,  acide, 
vifcous  orflippery ,  thick  and  thin,  tough  and  friable,  or  brittle, 
and  other  liich  tadile  and  earthy  qualities.  For,  as  there  are 
live  fimple  Bodies  in  Nature,  namely  the  Heaven  and  the  Ele¬ 
ments  fo  each  of  the  five  external  Senfes  correfponds  to  one  of 
them  l  the  Sight  to  Heaven,  in  regard  of  its  tranfparence  and 
lucidity  5  the  other  four  to  the  Elements  5  of  which  the  Earth 
fymbolizeth  with  the  Touch,  becaufe  every  thing  that  is  felt 
mufthave  fome  folidity  and  confidence,  which  proceeds  from 
the  Earth  5  otherwife  it  could  not  make  it  felf  felt  by  it  felf, 
but  only  by  fome  predominant  quality,  as  we  feel  not  the  air 
when  it  touches  us,  unlefs  it  be  extreamly  cold  or  hot.  The 
Or  cran  of  Feeling  is  inward  skin  which  incompalfes  the  whole 
body  of  a  creature,  by  reafon  of  its  fo  perfêd  and  equal  tempe¬ 
rature  that  it  is  neither  hot  nor  cold,  dry,  moift,  but  equally 
partakes  of  all  thefe  qualities  (a  requifite  condition  in  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  the  fenles  which  muft  be  unprovided  of  all  the  qualities 
whereof  they  are  to  judge.)  So  the  Cryftalline  humour  is 
without  colour,  the  tongue  without  fapour,  the  noftrils  with¬ 
out  fccnt,  the  ears  without  any  found.  And  the  (kin  is  neither 
hard  like  the  bones,  nor  foft  like  the  fielh,  but  of  a  temper  be¬ 
tween  both*  being  therefore  call’d  a  Nervous  flelh,  andaflelhy 
Nerve  :  which  Ikin ,  never  fo  little  touch’d,  feels  perfedly  5 
which  would  not  come  to  pals  if  it  were  not  the  Organ  of  the 
Touch.  Tis  therefore  woven  of  infinite  nerves,  terminated 
in  it  and  bringing  the  animal  fpiritstoit,  which  are  the  efficient 
caufes  of  the  Touch  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  Senfes.  For 
what  the  Philofopher  faith.  That  a  fenfible  objed  apply’d  upon 
the  Organ  is  not  perceiv’d ,  muft  be  underftood  only  of  the 
three  Senfes  whu  h  are  for  the  convenience  of  an  animal,  to  wit, 
the  Sight,  Hearing  and  Smelling  ,  not  of  the  other  two,  which 
are  for  its  ablolute  neceflity,  upon  which  confideration  Nature 
hath  appointed  them  to  judge  more  neerly,  exercifing  thefe 
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two  Senfes  by  a  medium  internal  and  infeparable  from  the 
Organ. 
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1 1.  Upon  the  fécond  Point  it  was  faid,  Fortune  is  a  caufe  by  ac- 

Of  Fortune,  cident  in  things  which  are  done  for  fome  end,  by  an  Agent  that 
makes  ufe  of  Reafon.  So  ’tis  fortune,  when  one  walking  for 
his  health, or  divertifement,  finds  a  Purfe  :  but  chance,hazard,or 
adventure  is  in  things  which  ad  for  fome  end  without  eledion,as 
brutes,mad  people  and  children,who  are  not  fortunate,or  unfor¬ 
tunate, unlefs  in  hope.  The  difficulty  of  underftanding  the  nature 
of  Fortune  arifeth  from  the  infinite  abundance  of  things  which 
may  be  caufes  of  things  which  befall  men.  And  as  ’tis  proper 
to  man  to  admire  what  he  underftands  not,  upon  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  many  ftrange  and  unforefeen  accidents  in  the  world* 
fome  fay  that  they  come  to  pafs  by  a  fatal  deftiny  neceffarily 
guiding  every  caufe  to  its  effed*  others,  that  they  fall  out  by 
chance,  to  which  the  ancient  Philofophers  afcrib’d  fo  much, 
that  Empedocles  accounted  the  fituationof  the  Elements  fortuit 
tous  *  Democritus  and  Leucippus  thought  the  produdion  of  all 
things  was  effeded  by  the  cafual  concourfe  of  their  atomes  fly* 
j  ing  in  the  vacuum  :  infomuch  that  out  of  a  blind  fuperftition  they 

ereded  Temples  and  Altars  to  Fortune.  For  indeed  there  is 
nothing  divine  in  Fortune  *  fince  there  is  not  any  caufe  by  it 
felf  but  may  be  a  caufe  by  accident,  and  confequently  For¬ 
tune.  Nor  is  it  the  Divine  Providence ,  fince  that  which  is 
forefeen  cannot  be  call’d  fortuitous.  But  we  give  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Fortune  to  any  caufe,  which  miffing  of  its  proper  effed 
produceth  another  which  it  intended  not. 

The  Second  faid,  ’Twas  the  ignorance  of  men  that  invented 
Fortune,  which  hath  no  other  exiftence  but  in  their  imaginati¬ 
on.  For  every  thing  that  is  hath  a  certain  caufe  determined 
to  its  effed.  But  Fortune  and  Chance  are  uncertain  and  inde¬ 
terminate  *  therefore  not  caufes.  And  although  the  proximate 
caufe  of  every  thing  be  unknown  to  us,  yet  'tis  not  the  lefs  cer¬ 
tain  for  all  that,  in  refped  of  God,  who  ignores  nothing. 
Therefore  if  there  be  a  fortune  in  refped  of  us,  ’tis  an  effed  of 
our  ignorance. 

The  Third  faid.  We  mufteftablifh  in  Nature  either  Deftiny 
or  Fortune.  The  former  feems  to  fatten  man  to  Ixionh  wheel, 
which  permits  him  not  to  do  anything  ofhimfelf,  and  takes 
from  him  the  commendation  of  good,  and  blame  ol  evil*  ren- 
dring  him  by  this  means  guiltlefsof  whatever  he  do’s,  and  lay¬ 
ing  all  upon  univerfal  caufes  ("whatever  diftindion  may  be  made 
of  God’s  will,  in  general  and  particular  5  it  not  being  conceiva¬ 
ble  that  two  contrary  wills  can  at  the  fame  tin^e  proceed  from 
the  fame  fource.  The  fécond  is  more  correfpondent  with  the 
daily  events,  which  produce  effeds  whereof  no  neceffary  caufe 
can  be  found.  Indeed,  if  effeds  are  to  be  divided  according  to 
their  caufes,  ’tis  certain  that  fome  are  neceffary  and  feme  con¬ 
tingent  * 
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tinrent  ô  whereof  the  latter  being  fortuitous  cannot  bereferr’d 
to  any  thing  but  to  F ortune.  Y ea  of  the  things  which  come  to 
pafs  in  the  world,  fome  always  arrive  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
day  and  night  when  the  Sun  rifes  and  fets  5  others  fall  out  ordi¬ 
narily,  but  not  always,  as  that  a  child  is  born  with  five  fingers 
on  â  hand,  there  being  fome  that  have  fix  >  and  others,  on  the 
contrary,  arrive  very  rarely,  as  Monfters.  But  if  this  variety 
of  caufes  and  effe&s  hath  place  in  natural  things,  *tis  found  much 
oftner  in  humane  adions,  whofe  conftancy  is  unconftancy  it  (elf 5 
there  being  not  any  whofe  effed  is  certain.  For  what  man  can 
proinife  himfelf  that  when  he  labour^  he  (hall  infallibly  become 
rich,  that  when  he  fights  he  (hall  have  the  vidory,  that  when 
he  ferves  he  (hall  be  acceptable,  or  that  when  he  loves  he  (hall 
be  lov’d  ?  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  fee  many  perfons  en¬ 
rich’d  without  labour,  honour’d  without  fighting,  and  accep¬ 
table  without  performance  of  any  fervices  5  and  (which  is 
more)  marly  times  hated  by  thofe  they  love,  and  lov’d  by  thofe 
they  hate.  Of  all  which  we  mud:  either  affign  (ome  caufe,  or 
confefs  that  there  is  no  other  caufe  thereof  but  hap  or  miftiap, 
which  they  call  Fortune. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  Dionyfius  the  younger,  the  Tyrant  of 
Syracuse ,  was  not  of  their  judgement  who  difclaim  Fortune,  af- 
figning  the  caufe  of  his  notrbeing  able  to  preferve  the  Eftates  of 
his  Father,  That  he  left  him  Heir  of  all,  excepting  his  Fortune. 
Now  the  Ancients  had  Fortune  in  great  reverence,  and  put  her 
amongft  their  domeftick  Gods.  And  the  Emperours  religiouf- 
ly  kept  her  Statue  of  gold,  which  they  fent  as  a  badge  of  Em¬ 
pire,  to  thofe  whom  they  intended  to  defign  their  fucceflors. 
Thus  Antoninus  Tins ,  being  ready  to  dye,  fent  k  to  Marcus  Anto¬ 
ninus  the  Philofopher  5  and  Severus  lent  it  to  his  two  (bns,  BaJJi- 
anus ,  and  Get  a.  Moreover,  becaufe  it  vifibly  bears  the  chief 
ftroke  in  gaming,  even  in  thole  Games  to  wfiich  (he  gives  not 
the  addition  of  her  name,  and  depend  not  upon  fkill  5  there  are 
found  fome,at  this  day,  who  think  they  can  fix  her  to  fome  thing 
Which  they  wear  about  them  while  they  are  at  play  5  others  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  a  particular  fituation  of  their  bodies  in  relpeâ:  of 
the  Planets.  But  all  agree,  that  Cœfar  ow’d  more  to  his  valour 
then  to  his  fortune  $  that  if  fhe  could  not  make  an  Orator  of  a 
Conful,  or  the  contrary  5  yet  (he  can  make  a  poor  man  rich  by 
play  }  and  he  muft  be  a  great  Rhetorician  that  can  perlwade 
thole  who  have  good  or  bad  luck,  that  there  is  no  Fortune. 

The  Fifth  faid,  ’Twould  be  too  much  prefumption  in  us  to 
accufe  all  antiquity  of  ignorance,  which  obferv’d  not  only  cer- 
tainjperfons  and  places,  but  fome  days  and  hours  fortunate  and 
unfortunate,  noting  the  happy  days  with  chalk,  and  the  other 
with  a  black  (lone.  Moreover,  Philofophers  divide  goods  in¬ 
to  thofe  of  the  Mind,  the  Body,  and  Fortune,  comprizing  un¬ 
der  the  latter.  Friends,  Lineage,  Reputation,  Honours  a»d 
Riches,  which  are  the  things  men  make  mod  account  of  in  this 
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world.  And  riches  are  fo  commonly  attributed  to  her,  that 
they  are  frequently  denoted  by  the  name  of  Fortune.  So  fch^it 
to  maintain  that  there  is  nofuch  thing,  is  to  go  about  to  over¬ 
throw  common  fenfe,  and  to  corred  Calepin.  But  her  efficien¬ 
cy  is  chiefly  proved  by  the  employments  which  happen  to  many, 
contrary  to  all  apparence,  according  to  the  diverfif  y  of  which 
every  one  makes  progrefs,  or  not,  in  riches  and  honours.  For  he 
that  labours  in  little  things  takes  moft  pains,  and  gets  leaft,  and 
fo,  on  the  contrary,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  thing  elle  , 
but  fortune,  no  more  then  the  contracts,  bargairis,  and  other 
adions  of  men ,  which  are  made  almoft  always  by  chance. 
Whence  arofe  the  Proverb,  There  is  nothing  but  good  luck 
and  bad  luck  in  the  world.  In  War,  fuch  a  great  Captain  is 
conftantly  unfortunate,  whereas  Timotheus  was  always  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  whofe  Nets  Cities  came  to  be  taken  whilft  he  flept. 
In  Phyfick,  fuch  a  Dodor  is  always  accounted  lucky,  whereas 
*twas  enough  to  kill  a  flck  man  but  to  have  feen  Hermocrates  in  a 
dream ,  not  to  mention  what  the  Lawyers  themièlves  call  the 
hazard  of  Judgements. 

The  Sixth  faid,  The  Ancients  did  like  the  Gouty  perfon  men- 
,  tion’d  by  Montagne ,  who  ate  Saucidges  and  Gammons,,  and 
drunk  of  the  beft,  that  he  might  have  whom  to  lay  the  fault 
upon.  They  phancy'd  Fortune,  that  they  might  have  whom 
to  blame  for  evil  events,  or  rather  to  blafpheme  againft  the  Dei¬ 
ty.  Sheris  a  pure  fidion  of  the  Poets,  who  reprefented  her  up¬ 
on  a  wheel,  one  half  whereof  always  afcends,  and  the  other  de- 
fcends}  tolhew  the  volubility  and  continual  viciffitude  of  hu¬ 
mane  things  5  blind,  to  fignifèe  that  good  or  evil  doth  not  al¬ 
ways  befall  us  according  to  defert,  but  oftentimes  without  di- 
ftindion  5  fometimes  a  man,  and  fometimes  a  woman,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  the  latter,  to  denote  her  inconftancy  ;  all  thismyfteri- 
oully,  as  ail  their  other  fables  5  to  take  which  literally,  were 
to  do  worfe  then  the  learned  Pagans  themfelves. 

The  Seventh  faid.  Every  one  is  the  Artificer  of  his  own  for¬ 
tune,  and  all  the  Deities  are  prefent  where  Prudence  is,  though 
we  rank  Fortune  among  the  Gods.  Of  whom  we  may  fay 
what  Hercules  faid  to  the  bemired  Waggoner,  who  invok'd  him, 
but  touch’d  not  the  wheel,  Help  thy  felfc  and  God  mil  help  thee  y 
none  having  ever  obtain’d  the  title  of  fortunate,  but  by  great 
pains,  watchings  and  induftries  }  means,  which  the  vulgar 
not  obferving  fo  much  as  their  efFeft ,  attribute  it  to  a 
Deity.  Moreover ,  dextrous  men  afte*ft  the  title  of  lucky, 
becaufc  the  vulgar  efteems  them  the  more  for  it  y  and  the  great 
eft  States-men  hiding  their  counfels  and  the  inftruments  they 
make  ufe  of  to  accomplilh  their  defignes ,  give  occafion  to 
this  errour.  Therefore  when  Zeno  had  loft  all  his  wealth 
by  Shipwreck  he  (hould  not  have  faid,  Fortune,  thou  haft  done 
well  to  bring  me  to  this  fhort  cloak  5  but  rather  have  accus’d  his 
own  imprudence  in  having  ventur'd  all  his  eftate  atfea.  For 
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fince  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  hath  its  caufe,  and  for¬ 
tune  is  that  which  is  done  by  no  caufe,  it  follows  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  fortune.  *  t 
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CONFERENCE  LV. 

I.  Of  the  Tafte.  II.  Whether  Poetry  beufeful. 

*  « 

THe  right  handling  of  a  fubjed  requiring  the  knowledge  of  I. 

its  differences,  an  Ap ictus  might  feem  fitter  to  difeourfe  Of  Tafte. 
of  Tafte  then  a  Philofopher,  in  whom  too  exad  a  knowledge  of 
Sauces  would  be  accounted  blameable  j  yet  the  word  of  Sapi¬ 
ence  or  Wifdom,  among  the  Latines,  taking  its  name  from  Sa- 
pours,  the  Sages  who  profeis  it  may  feem  oblig’d  too  to  be  ex¬ 
pert  in  this  matter.  Befides,  this  Senfe  fupplies  Phyfitians 
with  the  fureft  evidences  of  the  faculties  of  every  medicament 
by  their  Sapours  5  which  are  fécond  Qualities  refulting  from  the 
various  mixture  of  the  four  firft,  whereof  the  Tafte  is  an  exter¬ 
nal  lenfe,  difeerning  Sapours  by  help  of  the  moifture  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  Nerve  of  the  third  Congjugation,  which  is  ex¬ 
panded  upon  the  tongue,  whofe  flefh  is  therefore  fpungy  and 
porous,  the  more  eafily  to  imbibe  the  fame.  Thus  the  objed  of 
the  Tafte  is  fapour  or  rellifh  5  the  Organ  is  the  Nerve  5  the  me¬ 
dium  is  the  flefh  of  the  tongue,  the  condition  without  which  it  is 
not  exercis’d  is  the  humour ,  either  internal ,  as  that  of  the 
mouth  (fupply’d  by  the  Tonfils  or  Almonds)  or  external,  as  the 
moifture  which  all  bodies  have  either  in  ad  or -in  power. 

Whence,  they  whofe  tongue  is  dry  cannot  tafte  that  which  is  fb  3 
neverthelefs,  the  humidity  muft  be  moderate,  fince  itsexcefsno 
lefs  depraves  the  tafte  then  its  defed. 

The  Second  faid,  Since  the  Organ  ought  not  to  be  prepoflefs’d 
with  the  quality  of  its  objed,  the  Tongue  which  perceives  Sa¬ 
pours  which  are  all  moift  (call'd  therefore,  by  the  Greeks,  Juice) 
muft  be  deftituteof  all  humidity:  for  that  cannot  be  receiv’d 
which  is  poffefs’d  already.  And  as  there  is  in  every  Organ  a 
principal  part  which  makes  the  fenfation  more  perfedly  then  the 
reft  5  fo  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  more  proper  to  perceive  taftes 
by  reafon  of  the  Nerves  deftinated  to  the  fenfe  of  tafting,  which 
are  found  more  foft  there  then  its  root,  and  of  the  liquor  which 
is  more  retain’d,  and  more  fubtile  there,and  confequently  makes 
rellifhes  penetrate  more  effedually.  And  although  fome  parts 
of  thefe  Nerves  are  expanded  to  the  palate  and  gullet,  yej:  the 
tafte  is  very  little  perceiveable  there.  Therefore  Philoxems 
went  upon  a  miftake  when  he  wifh’d  for  the  neck  of  a  Crane  $ 
for  a  long  neck  conduces  nothing  either  to  the  advancing  or  con¬ 
tinuing  of  the  tafte. 


The 
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Tjie;  Third  faid,  Moft  Animals  have  the  fenfe  of  Tailing,  to 
the  ,  end  they  may  diftinguifh  their  food  from  poyfon,  and 
what  food  is  belt,  as  thefweeteft  is.  For  all  animals,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  man,  are  nourifh’d  only  with  what  is  fweet.  Whence 
.children,  in  whom  nature  being  neerer  its  original  is  lefs  cor- 
rupted,  defire  fweets  fo  much  :  and  if  we  mix  other  Sapours, 
his  either  becaufe  fweet  things  glut  and  difguft  fooner,  eafily  fil¬ 
ling  the  Stomack,  in  which  byreafon  of  their  unftuous  confi¬ 
dence  they  fwim  uppermoft  >  or  elfe  becaufe  the  depravation  of 
our  temper  makes  us  fometimes  defire  contrary  things  to  correct 
it,  and  fometimes  like,  to  prefer ve  it.  ” 

T,he  Fourth  feid.  Many  Animals  have  no  tafte  nor  perception 
of  Sapours,  as,  amongft  others,  the  Crocodile,  which  alfo  wants 
a  tongue,  the  Organ  of  it ,  the  Eftrich,  when  it  eats  Iron  5  and 
the  Wolf,  earth  :  both  which  are  infipid.  Such  was  that  Laza - 
rut,  mention’d  by  Columbus ,  whofwallow'd  glafs,  pitch,  tal¬ 
low,  and  other  things, without  difguft  $  and  that  Maid  in  the  King 
of  Perfias  Court,  who  eat  all  fort  of  poyfons,  how  corroding  foe- 
ver,and  was  nourifh’d  therewith.  It  being  obferv’d,in  thediffe&i- 
on  of  their  bodies,  that  the  third  couple  of  Nerves,  which  ferve 
to  the  Tafte,  was  refleded  towards  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

The  Fifth  faid,.  Sapour  is  a  quality  of  the  aliment  5  butnou- 
rifheth  not,  becaufe  ’tis  a  meer  accident  >  only  by it  the  animal 
judges  of  the  qualities  of  its  food.  The  matter  of  Sapour  is  hu¬ 
mid  5  becaufe  fapours  are  eafily  receiv’d  and  expanded  in  that 
which  is  humid,  not  in  that  which  is  dry.  This  humidity  is  not 
aerious  but  aqueous }  otherwife  Sapours  might  be  receiv’d  in 
the  air  5  which  cannot  be,  becaufe  the  nature  of  this  element  is 
too  thin  and  tenuious  5  but  Sapour  being  grofs  requires  a  fub- 
jed  that  hath  fome  confidence  to  receive  it.  Neverthelefs  this 
aqueous  humidity  alone,  is  not  fapoury,  becaufe  ’tis  a  Ample 
body,  and  confequently  infipid.  But  Sapour  proceeds  from 
mixtion.  It  muft  therefore  be  joyn’d  with  fbmewhat  that  is 
dry,  not  with  igneous  ficcity,  becaufe  this  makes  the  mixtnm 
fuotile,  and  apt  to  exhale,  as  odour  ought  to  be,  not  fapoury 
but  with  that  of  the  earth,which  gives  a  body  and  confidence  to 
fapours,  without  which  they  could  not  be  tailed.  And  *tis  by 
means  of  this  ficcity  with  the  humidity,  that  Mineral  waters  ac¬ 
quire  the  fapours  of  the  places  through  which  they  pals,  and 
that  the  liquor  of  a  Lie  or  Lixivium  becomes  fait,  by  mixtion 
of  the  more  dry  and  aduft  parts  of  the  afhes.  But  becaufe  thefe 
dry  and  humid  fubftances  difficultly  mix,  the  particles  of  the 
one  being  unapt  to  touch  the  particles  of  the  other,  becaufe 
both  are  grofs  and  terreftrial,  therefore  there  needs  fome  fupe- 
rior  agent,  more  powerful  then  either,  to  open  and  penetrate 
them,  fuch  as  heat  is,  which  by  its  various  co&ion  makes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mixtion  of  the  dry  and  the  moift,  whence  arife  dif¬ 
ferent  fapours ,  as  may  be  obferv’d  in  our  meats  and  fruits  of 
Trees,  which  differ  in  tafte  according  to  the  degrees  of  heat. 
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Th  ejmet  and  fat  tafteis  for  the  mofl:  part  produc’d  by  a  tempe» 
rate  heat  5  the  bitter, fait  and  acrimonious ,  by  immoderate  heat  3 
the  acide  or  Jharp ,  the  auftere  or  harjh ,  and  the  fowre,  by  cold.  The 
Sweet,  fuch  as  that  of  Honey,  comes  from  a  perfect  mixture  of 
terreftrious  with  aqueous  humidity.  The  Bitter,  as  that  of  Gall, 
from  abundance  of  grofs  ficcity  mix’d  with  little  humidity. 

The  Fat,  asOyl  and  Fat  are  produc’d  by  excels  of  humidity. 

The  Salt  hath  more  humidity  then  the  bitter.  The  Acrimo¬ 
nious  or  biting,  as  Pepper,  hath  much  of  tenuity,  and  very  little  - 

of  humidity.  The  Sowre,  as  that  of  unripe  fruits,  comes  from 
ficcity  and  humidity  equally  indigefted.  The  Auftere  or  pon- 
tick,  as  the  juice  of  Oranges  ,  and  the  Acide  ox  Sharp,  as  that 
of  Vinegar,  proceed  from  very  much  humidity  and  little 
ficcity. 

ÎC3  «.  '  ■  ■>  ?  i  ,  »  •. 

Upon  the  fécond  Point  it  was  faid.  This  divifion  of  things  I Î. 
into  neceflary,  profitable  and  delightful,  is  obferv’d  particular-  Whether  Foe» 
ly  in  fpeech,  theloul’s  interpreter.  For  at  the  beginning  Lan»  trJ  ^ e  ufefHÎ° 
guages  were  only  for  neceflity,  void  of  all  artifice,  being  em¬ 
ploy’d  to  no  other  ufe  but  to  make  us  under ftand  one  another  5 
which  fort  of  Language  the  firft  Philofophers  employ’d  to  ex- 
prels  the  effence  and  nature  of  things.  Afterwards  Hiftory 
and  Oratory  enrich’d  it  with  the  addition  of  flowers  and  flou- 
rifhes.  And,  Laftly,  Poetry  added  to  thofe  Words  Number 
and  Cadence,  not  barely  to  teach  and  inftruft,  as  the  other  li* 
beral  Sciences,  but  withall  to  recreate  and  delight  5  which  is  an 
excellent  method  to  prevent  the  dilguft  which  the  difciplines 
bring  even  in  their  rudiments.  I  therefore  compare  our  Lan¬ 
guage,  confider’d  in  its  original,  to  Gold  yet  in  the  Oar,  min¬ 
gled,  with  èarth  5  the  fame  Language  polifh’d  by  Rhetorick  to 
an  Ingot  refin’d  from  its  drofs  5  but  Poetry  to  a  goodly  veffel  of 
gold,  not  lefs  rich  for  the  workmanfhip  then  for  the  matter. 

The  Second  faid.  That  which  gave  birth  to  Poetry  and  makes 
it  fo  muchefteem’d,  is  the  defire  of  imitation,  proper  to  man 
alone  3  as  he  alone  that  underftands  the  fimilitudes,  correfpon- 
dencies  and  proportions  of  things.  Hence  it  is  that  we  admire 
the  Pi&ure  of.  a  Serpent,  a  dead  body,  and  other  things  whofo 
original  we  have  in  horrour  $  and  we  are  ravifli’d  to  hear  the 
voice  of  a  Swine  naturally  counterfeited,  though  we  hate  it  in 
that  animal.  So  Poetry  and  Painture  imitate,  and  in  fome  man¬ 
ner  do  everything  that  is  done  in  nature  3  whence  Poetry  is 
term’d  a  fpeaking  Pifture,  and  Pi&ure  dumb  Poetry.  Fora 
Poet  do’s  notfignifie  meerly  a  Verfifier,  and  one  that  relates 
things  done,  which  is  the  property  of  a  Hiftorian  :  but  as  an 
A&or  or  Player  by  his  poftures  do’s  the  very  things,  fothe  Poet 
muft  both  defcribe  things  and  make  them.  And  the  word  Poet 
do’s  not  fignifie  one  that  feigns,  but  one  that  makes.  When  he 
fpeaks  of  a  tempeft  he  makes  the  Winds  mutiny,  Ships  fplit, 
mountains  of  water  clafh  and^  lofe  themfelves  in  gulfes  3  when 
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of  War,  he  makes  you  hear  the  clalhing  of  Arms,  thethundring 
of  Cannons,  and  fee  the  field  ftrow'd  with  Carcafes  :  and  fo  in 
all  other  fubje&s  which  he  treats.  Wherefore,  to  be  a  good 
Poet,  one  mud:  know  every  thing  in  perfection}  which  makes 
Poetry  fo  difficult,  and  consequently  fo  rare  and  admirable  that 
few  fuccéed  well  in  it.  For  there  are  many  Verfifiers,  but  few 
Poets. 

The  Third  faid,  There  need  no  other  Judges  to  condemn 
Poetry  then  Poets  themfelves,  who  call  their  higheft  conceits 
Fury,  that  is  to  fay.  Folly }  whether  it  arrive  to  them  from 
their  fabulous  gods,  or  more  truly  from  the  fumes  of  Wine, 
which  caufe  them  to  make  the  bed:  Verfes ,  as  they  tell  of 
Ennius  :  the  fréquentation  of  which  is  one  of  the  greateft 
crimes  that  Cato  imputed  to  Marcus  Nobilior  in  the  furvey  that 
he  made  of  his  Province  :  and  Yis  oblerv’d  that  there  is  fo  great 
affinity  between  Poetry  and  F  oily,  that  the  bed:  Poets  have  very 
odd  aCtions  and  poftures  while  they  are  making  their  works, 
and  retain  fomething  thereof  in  their  ordinary  carriage. 

The  Fourth  faid.  Variety  ot  Wit  has  not  appear’d  in  any  Sci¬ 
ence  more  then  in  Poetry.  For  it  has  not  only  different  laws 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  Nations,  which  makes  it  doubted 
what  fort  of  Verfes  thofe  of  Job  are  ,  confidering  that  they 
have  no  refemblance  with  the  Greek  and  Latine,  no  more  then 
thefe  have  with  ours.  But  neither  were  burs  (which  confift 
of  certain  numbers  of  feet,  and  conlonances  or  rithmes)  fuch  as 
thofe  in  Cœfar  s  time,  in  which  he  reports  that  the  Gauls  verfi- 
fi’d  5  and  within  a  thoufand  years  that  our  rithme  began  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Profe  of  the  Church,  French  Poetry  hath  been  fo 
often  diverfifi’d,  that  the  Poets  of  one  age  would  not  be  loin 
another.  And  yet,  fometimes  under  the  name  of  Rithmers, 
fometimes  under  that  of  D^vifers  and  Poets,  they  have  been 
always  very  acceptable  to  great  perfons.  And  Charle  magne 
prefer ’d  the  Poems  containing  the  exploits  of  his  Predecefibrs 
before  their  Hiftories.  v  1 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  Plato  and  fundry  other  Politicians  ac- 
countedPoety  not  only  fo  ufelefs,but  fofiurtful  to  theirCommon- 
wealth,  that  they  utterly  banifh’d  it  from  thence,  becaufe  Poets 
by  their  fhameful  relations  of  the  vices  of  the  gods  intied  men  to 
commit  the  like,  conceiving  they  did  not  offend  when  they  had 
the  example  of  a  god  5  and  for  that  Verfes  are  more  proper  for 
loofe  loves  then  the  Sciences,  of  which  the  confinements  of  Poe¬ 
try  are  not  capable  }  befides  that  the  enthufiafm  of  Poets  cannot 
confift  with  the  gravity  of  Philofophy  5  feldom  with  the  pro¬ 
bity  of  manners,  and  never  with  a  fetled  judgement  5  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Proverb  being  almoft  always  found  true,  Di  buona  terra 
cattiva  Gepte  ,  Di  buon  Poeta  cattiva  mente .  Whence  Ariflo- 
p banes  faith  that  when  Bacchus  defir’d  to  find  Euripedes  6r  fome 
other  good  Poet,  he  went  down  to  Hell,  becaufe  he  could  not 
any  in  Heaven.  Moreover,  their  too  great  liberty  of  Satyrical 
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detra&ion ,  made  them  fometimes  be  driven  out  of  Rome . 
Their  dangerous  do&rine  has  caus’d  the  reading  of  them  to  be 
forbidden  to  Chriftians  by  the  Canons,  and  render’d  them  fo 
infamous,  that  Philip,  the  firft  Chriftian  Emperour,  in  the  third 
Law,  at  the  title  of  Profeffors  and  Phyfitians  in  the  Cade,  grants 
no  immunity  to  them  as  he  doth  to  all  others.  Indeed  one 
may  get  his  living  in  all  profeffions  with  honour,  except  in  Poe¬ 
try  5  and  if  it  always  lefs  fills  the  Poets  Pùrfes  with  Crowns 
then  their  heads  with  prefumption  5  fo  (  as  it  happens  in  all 
other  Conceits,  or  Paftimes)  it  may  be  found  fometimes  proper 
for  the  divertifement  of  thofe  few  that  have  leifure  to  read 
them,  but  ’tis  moft  unprofitable  to  the  Authors  $  for  few  or 
none  are  advanc’d  by  it,  but  rather  many  have  been  hindred 
by  this  art  of  verfifying  from  making  their  fortune  otherwife. 
Yea  their  profeffion  is  fo  vile  and  abjett-,  that  whereas  others 
count  it  an  honour  to  be  ftyl’d  Phyfitians,Advocates,or  the  like, 
thefe  are  offended  with  the  name  of  Poet.  And  that  with  good 
reafon,  confidering  that  of  all  other  Arts  Poetry  alone  glories  in 
dilguifing  the  truth.  For  which  caufe  it  begins  to  be  banififd 
even  from  Theatres,* to  which  alone  it  was  deftinated^  and 
Profe  is  come  in  requeft  in  fundry  places,  being  preferr'd  for 
gracefulnefs  and  naturalnefs  5  by  which  means  this  Art  is  in 
danger  to  be  confin’d  to  the  corners  of  ftreets,  toferve  only 
for  Songs  and  Ballads.  Hence  it  was  that  Ovid  was  fo  feverely 
punifh’d  by  his  father,'  to  make  him  leave  off  this  Art,  which 
prov’d  fo  unlucky  to  him,  that  for  writing  his  Book  of  the  Art 
of  Loving,  he  became  of  a  rich  Roman  Knight  a  miferable  exile 
amongft  Barbarians. 

The  Sixth  faid,  ’Tis  to  be  a  fworn  enemy  of  excellent  things, 
or  rather,  as  Scaliger  faith,  to  renounce  being  man,  to  think  of 
banilhing  Poetry  out  of  States }  which  is  flighted  only  by  the 
ignorant,  and  hated  by  thofe  that  have  irregular  minds.  For 
melody  is  natural,  not  only  to  man,but  to  all  things  in  the  world 
which  God  hath  created  in  number  and  meafure.  Which  made 
the  Pythagoreans  fay,  that  not  only  the  Celeftial  Bodies  make  a 
moft  agreeable  confort,  but  alfo  the  Plants  by  their  proportions, 
and  the  beafts  by  their  motions  chant  meafured  Odes  in  praife 
of  their  Creator.  Therefore  with  more  reafon  muft  man,  whofe 
foul  is  a  number  moving  of  it  felf,  be  delighted  with  numerous 
language,  whicn  is  Poetry,  the  moft  fenfible  effett  of  that  di¬ 
vine  Harmony  which  is  infus’d  into  his  body.  And  we  may 
make  the  fame  judgement  of  good  from  vulgar  wits  by  their  de¬ 
light  or  difaffeftion  to  Poetry  as  by  the  recreation  which  they 
take  in  Mufick.  Indeed,  if  a  wife  man  ought  to  be  regular  in 
all  his  aftions,  why  not  in  his  words,  the  image  of  his  Reafon,  as 
Reafon  is  of  his  foul.  As  if  you  fhould  fay  that  the  well  regula¬ 
ted  dance  of  a  Ball  ought  to  be  lefs  priz’d  then  the  ordinary 
walk  or  a  Country  dance.  Moreover,  Poetry  hath  fuch  power 
over  mens  minds,  Tyrtœuf  animated  his  Souldiers  to  fight  by 


the  rehearfal  of  his  Verfes*  which  was  alfo  the  cuftom  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  when  they  were  to  charge  their  enemies  3  Mofes,  David^and 
many  other  Prophets  *  accounted  nothing  more  worthy  then 
Poetry.*  to  fing  the  praifés  of  God.  And  the  firft  Poets*  as 
Mnfieus *  Orpheus  and  Linus  *  were  the  Divines  of  Paganifine. 
Yea  the  gods  of  antiquity  affe&ed  to  deliver  their  Oracles  in 
Verfe  3  and  So  did  Legislators  their  Laws*  to  render  them  more 
venerable.  Betides*  they  greatly  help  the  memory  3  their  ca¬ 
dence  or  meafure  Serving  as  a  rule  to  the  mind  to  keep  it  frotf* 
being  at  a  lofs.  Poetry  alone,  amongft;  all  the  Arts*  Supplies 
praife  to  vertue  5  the  rampant  ftile  of  Rhetorical  difcourfe* 
though  it  borrow  its  faireft  flowers  and  Square  periods  from 
Poetry*  being  not  comparable  to  that  of  Poetry*  which  is  far 
more  fublime*  and  consequently*  more  fit  to  immortalize  the 
memory  of  Heroick  a&iops.  Upon  which  account  the  Mules 
were  believ’d  the  Daughters  of  Mnemosyne  or  Memory.  Now 
if  Poets  have  been  Sometimes  expell’d  out  of  States*  lo  have 
Philofophers*  Phyfitians*  Mathematicians*  and  many  other  Pro- 
feflors  of  Arts*  acknowledg’d  nevertheless  very  ufeful  to  hu¬ 
mane  Society.  If  Some  of  them  have  been  lafcivious*  others 
impious,  others  flanderous*  thefe  are  the  vices  of  the  Poets* 
not  of  Poetry.  And  as  the  more  delicate  any  Wine  is*  the 
more  hurtful  its  excels  is  to  the  body  3  So  Poetry  is  lo  much  the 
more  excellent*  by  how  much  its  abufe  is  noxious.  Plato,  who 
advis’d  the  banifhing  of  it  out  of  his  imaginary  Commonwealth* 
calling  it  a  Sweet  poyfon*  deferv’d*  more  then  it,  to  be  really 
interdi&ed*  there  not  being  in  all  the  Poets  Such  fables*  impie¬ 
ties  and  impurities  as  that  of  his  Convivium *  his  Phœdrus *  and 
fome  other  pieces.  In  the  mean  time  he  is  forc’d  to  admire 
them*  to  call  them  the  Sons  and  interpreters  of  the  gods*  yea 
divine*  and  the  fathers  of  wifdom.  For  their  raptures  cannot 
be  call’d  folly,  unlefs  in  that  fence  that  Ariftotle  faith*  To  Phi¬ 
lo  fophize  well  a  man  muft  be  befides  himfelf.  But  their  wif¬ 
dom  being  extream*  and  their  motions  unknown  to  the  vulgar  3 
therefore  they  call  that  fury  which  they  ought  to  call  the  higheft 
point  and  pitch  of  Wifdom  3  term’d  Enthufiafm  or  Divine  In¬ 
spiration*  becaufe  it  furpafles  the  reach  of  man.  And  indeed 
every  one  acknowledges  in  Poetry  (bme  chara&er  of  Divinity* 
and  therefore  ’tis  receiv’d  by  all  the  world*  and  Serves  for  a 
guide  and  introducer  to  great  perfonages*  who  otherwife  would 
not  give  audience*  but  like  that  well  in  Verfe  which  they  would 
blame  in  Profe.  Which  oblig’d  kylla  to  reward  the  good  that 
they  might  be  encourag’d  to  continue  their  divine  works  3 
and  the  bad  Poets*  on  condition  that  they  made  no  more.  And 
’tis  of  thefe*  as  of  Some  Rithmers  of  our  time,  that  they  Speak 
who  blame  Poetry  3  in  whofe  reproaches  the  true  Poets  are  no 
more  concern’d  then  Phyfitians  in  the  infamy  of  Mountebanks. 
The  Fables  of  the  ancient  Poets  are  full  of  myfteries,  and  lerve 
for  ornament  to  the  Sciences  and  to  Divinity  it  Self*  as  the  gold 
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of  the  Egyptians  did  to  the  SanCtuary.  But  if  they  have  in  all 
ages  complain’d  of  not  advancing  their  fortune’  this  doth  not 
argue  any  demerit  of  theirs,  but  rather  the  want  either  of  judge¬ 
ment  or  gratitude  in  others. 


CONFERENCE  LVl. 

I.  Of  the  Smelling .  1 1.  Of  Eloquence. 

THis  Senfc,  which  is  the  perception  of  Odours  intromitted  I. 

by  the  Nofe  through  the  fpungy  bone  into  theMammil-  °f  theSmek 
lary  procédés  which  are  appendices  of  the  Brain  rather  then  lin& 
Nerves,  (hews  by  the  ftruCture  of  its  Organ  that  it  is  more  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  Brain  then  any  other.  For  the  Nerves  which  car-" 
ry  the  Spirits  for  the  performance  of  the  other  Senfes  are  com¬ 
municated  elfewhere  too  5  fome  of  them  to  all  the  reft:  of  the 
Body.  Only  thefe  two  nervous  appendices  of  the  Brain  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  other  part.  It  makes  ufc  of  odours  as  a 
perfume,  fometimes  to  redrefs  its  native  coldnefs,  as  when  it  is 
pleas’d  with  Pomanders,  Mufk,  Veau  d'ange  (a  fort  of  delicate 
compound  water)  Orange-flower-water,  and  other  Aromatkal 
things  5  (bmetimes  to  cool  its  fpirits  overheated  by  continual 
aft  ion,  as  by  the  Violet,  the  Rofe,  or  Jafmin  5  but  always  for 
their  reffefbment.  For  the  Spirits  being  of  an  aerial  nature, 
nothing  recreates  them  fo  much  as  what  refembles  them,  to  wit, 
the  Air,  efpecially  when  it  is  tinftur’d  with  fome  friendly  qua¬ 
lity.  Hence  arife  thofe  different  phancies  upon  occafion  of 
ftnells.  One  fwoons  at  the  fmell  of  Mulk  and  the  Rofe,  .which 
others  love  fo  much.  Another  loves  the  fcent  of  Rue  and 
Worm-wood,  fo  abominated  by  others,  that  fome  women  have 
mifcarri’d  by  it.  And  indeed  of  all  the  wonders  refulting  from 
the  confideration  of  odours,  there  is  none  greater  then  the  re¬ 
lation  they  have  to  the  womb,  which  is  known  to  move  it  felf 
to,  and  approach  towards,  and  fly  away  at  the  motion  of  good  or 
badfmells  5  which  work  upon  this  part  by  means  of  the  animal 
fpirits  (call’d/or  this  reafon,Impellers  by  the  Greeks)  which  the 
odours  powerfully  move ,  and  they  all  the  other  parts  j  but 
efpecially  the  womb  which  hath  a  particular  fympathy  with  the 
Brain,  the  Confervatory  of  the  Spirits  5  or  elfe  becaule  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  Nerves ,  which  is  caus’d  when  an  odour  did 
pleas’d  drives  the  Spirits  downwards,  who  by  their  impetuo- 
ftty  hurry  along  with  them  the  more  fluid  and  moveable  parts, 
as  the  Matrix  is,  when  a  pituitous  humour  has  flackned  its  liga¬ 
ments  :  as,  bn  the  contrary,  the  fpirits  being  dilated  to  receive 
the  (team  of  an  odour  grateful  to  the  Brain  with  a  full  torrent, 
they  attrad  it  upwards  by  the  fame  reafon. 

X  x  2 .  The 
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^The  Second  faid  ,  Becaufe  Faculties  cannot  be  underftood 
but  by  the  correfpondenc  they  have  to  their  objefts  5  therefore 
to  underftand  the  Nature  of  the  Senfe  of  Smelling,  us  firft  re- 
quifite  to  underftand  the  Nature  of  Odour,  and  by  what 
Medium  it  is  carry’d  to  its  Organ.  Odour  is  a  fatible  Qua¬ 
lity  ,  arifing  from  the  temperament  of  ficcity  predominant 
above  humidity  5  for  though  many  drugs,  waters,  eftences,  and 
liquors ,  in  which  humidity  is  neceftarily  found  ,  and  ficcity 
feldome,  are  very  odoriferous ,  yet  they  borrow  their  fmell 
from  the  dry  exhalation  mingled  with  their  humid  Body  5 
from  which  if  the  fame  be  feparated,  the  humour  remains  in¬ 
odorous.  Neverthelefte  this  exhalation  is  not  the  Odour  but 
the  fubjeft  and  vehicle  of  it }  otherwile  an  Odour  ftiould  be  a 
Subftance,  and  not  an  Accident,  as  it  is.  Tis  convey’d  to  its 
Organ  fometimes  by  fpecies  call’d  Intentional ,  when  it  is  remote 
from  the  fame  >  or  the  Medium  is  lo  difpos  d  that  it  cannct  alter 
its  Subftance  5  thus  the  fpecies  of  the  Odour  of  a  Worm  hang¬ 
ing  upon  the  hook  fo  exquifitely  penetrates  the  water,  that  the 
filh  though  very  remote  inftantly  repairs  toit  5  and  many  Ani¬ 
mals  fcent  powder  at  two  or  three  leagues  diftance.  But  when 
the  Odour  is  prefent  to  the  Organ  of  Smelling,  it  hath  no  need 
of  fpecies,  with  which  the  Senfes  have  nothing  to  do  but  fo  far 
as  they  ferve  to  fupply  the  ablence  of  their  Objefts.  The  Note 
receives  Odours  by  its  two  paftages,  and  for  thisreafon  it  hath 
fomewhat  a  long  fhape  3  a  fubftance  partly  boney  for  firmnefle 
fake,  left  doling  together  the  paftage  ftiould  be  ftop  d,  but  car¬ 
tilaginous  in  the  lower  part }  for  the  more  ealie  dilatation  in 
breathing,  fmelling,  and  purging  the  Brain,  the  three  prime 
ufesof  the  Nofe.  'The, true  feat  of  Smelling  are  two  fmall 
fponges  made  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  Brain,  palling  through 
the  Cuneal  Bone  near  the  cavity  of  the  Eyes,  call’d  the  Mam¬ 
millary  Procefles  or  Productions  ^  fpirituous  and  vaporous,  the 
better  to  receive  Odours  5  and  nervous,  to  diftinguilh  them  * 
lying  upon  the  Cribrous  or  fpongy  bone  which  is  full  of  fmali 
bones, left  the  Brain  might  be  hurt  by  fmells  if  they  were  carry’d 
dire&ly  and  impetuoully  to  it  5  which  danger  is  avoided  by 
their  being  difunited  and  allay’d  by  this  tranfcolation  5  and  thefe 
two  Caruncles,  like  the  nibbles  of  Womens  breafts,  have  alone, 
among  all  the  parts  of the  Nofe,  a  proper  figure,  a  certain  fign  for 
diftinguilhing  the  Organs  of  the  Senfes.  For  the  Brain  can¬ 
not  do  this  office,  becaufe  its  extreme  humidity  would  diminilh 
the  virtue  of  Odours. 

The  Third  faid,  As  the  Nofe,  the  inftrument  of  Smelling,  is 
plac’d  in  the  middle  of  all  the  reft  5  fo  this  Senfe  is  of  a  middle 
nature  between  them.  For  ’tis  more  material  then  the  Hearing 
and  the  fight ,  but  more  fubtile  then  the  Touch  and  Tafte  5  al¬ 
though  it  hath  a  great  affinity  with  this  latter,  by  which  it  per¬ 
ceives  its  objeft,  namely.  Odours,  which  are  diftinguilh  d  by 
help  of  Sapours,  and  are  divided  according  to  their  number, 
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agreable  and  difagteeable  being  onely  its  general  differences. 
For  there  are  as  many  particular  differences  as  feveralfubjeds. 
Moreover,  Sapour  and  Odour  are  compos’d  of  the  fame  matter, 
and  produc’d  by  the  fame  heat  $  they  are  both  qualities  of  food, 
vvhofe  good  and  evil  faculties  are  difcern’d  by  fmell  as  well  as  by 
tafte.  Yet  they  differ  in  this,  that  fome  Odours  are  not  of  food 
but  of  delight,  as  that  of  Rofes$  with  which  kind  of  Odour 
Man  alone  is  pleas’d,  amongff  all  Animals,who  are  not  delighted 
with  Odours  further  then  they  lignifie,  to  them  the  goodnefsof 
their  food  ^  that  which  is  faid  ofth e  Panther,  that  all  other  Ani¬ 
mals  run  after  its  fmell,  being  accounted  fabulous.  They  have 
allb  this  peculiar,  that  Odours  come  from  an  igneous  and  fubtile 
ficcity  predominant  over  humidity  5  whereas  Sapours  refide  in 
humidity.  Hence  it  is  that  flowers  have  more  fmell  then  leaves, 
becaufe  they  are  made  of  the  more  tenuious  parts  of  the  Plant  5 
among  Flowers,  thofe  that  grow  amidft  bufhes,  and  in  other  dry 
places,  are  more  odoriferous  5  and  Rofesfmell  fweeter  about 
Noon  when  they  are  dry’d  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  then  in  the 
Morning  when  they  are  bedew’d  with  the  humidity  of  the 
Night. 

The  Fourth  faid,  Mod  Animals  have  a  bad  Odour,  and  Man 
the  mod  imperfect  Smelling  5  partly,  becaufe  Nature  hath 
thought  fit  to  give  this  Senfe  in  a  more  exquifite  degree  to  Ani¬ 
mals  that  live  by  prey,  as  to  the  Dog  and  Vulture,  (and  Man 
was  to  hunt  othèrwife  then  by  the  Nofè)  and,  partly,  by  reafon 
of  the  fituation  of  the  Mammillary  procédés  hear  the,  Brain, 
more  cold,  and  moift,  and  large,  in  Man  then  in  any  other  crea¬ 
ture.  Whence  it  is ,  that  Men  know  not  the  differences  of 
Odours  as  they  do  thofe  of  the  other  obje&s  of  the  Senfes.  Yet 
as  there  are  Animals  which  are  driven  away  by  certain  bad 
fmells,  Flyes  by  that  of  Brimdone,  Serpents  by  that  of  Galba- 
num ,  and  generally  all  by  the  fleam  of  the  carcafes  of  their  own 
kind  }  fo  fome  Odours  not  onely  drive  away  Men,as  the  fume  of 
an  Indian  pepper,  but  are  accounted  mortal,  not  by  reafon  of 
the  fmell,  but  of  the  hurtful  Body  which  it  introduces  into  the 
Ventricles  of  the  Brain.  As,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  Odours 
which  recreate  fo  much  that  they  are  thought  tonourifli  $  for 
they  who  are  converfant  among  the  fmells  of  meat  eatlefs$  and 
the  foie  Odour  of  new  Wine  inebriates. 

The  Fifth  faid  ,  Odour  is  a  fumous  exhalation  excited  by- 
heat  either  internal  or  external.  Therefore  Gold  is  inodorous, 
its  perfect  mixtion  hindring  it  from  exhaling  $  and  things  chaf  d 
or  heated  have  a  flronger  fmell,  becaufe  the  heat  draws  out¬ 
wards  thofe  fubtile  parts  which  cold  inclofes  and  keeps  from  ex¬ 
expanding  themfelves  5  and  odoriferous  are  diminifh’d  in  time 
through  the  evaporation  of  their  more  fubtile  parts.  So  Wine, 
unlefs  well  dop’d,  lofes  with  its  Odour  its  virtue  and  goodnefs, 
as  if  its  flrength  confided  in  its  fmell  5  and  Camphire  exhales 
utterly  if  it  be  not  kept  clofe.  And  Perfumes  have  a  more 
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agreeable  fmell  a  far  off  then  near  hand,  becaufc  the  fubtiier 
parts  are  feented  at  diftance,  and  the  groflèr  hard  by. 


J  F  Upon  the  Second  Point,  the  Firft  faid.  That  if  we  cannot 
Or  Eloquence  evjnce  tpie  Excellence  of  Eloquence  above  all  other  Humane 
Actions,  we  muff  confefs  that  we  have  no  Eloquence  j  for  this 
is  the  golden  chain  which  our  ancient  Gaules  faftned  to  the 
Tongue  of  their  Hercules ,  and  made  him  draw  all  his  Auditors 
by  the  Ears.  Moreover,fince  ’tis  the  way  to  perfwade,  and  per-  - 
fwalion  is  the  way  to  do  any  thing  whatever,  there  is  no  power 
,  that  - can  equal  it.  Which  to  prove  by  Examples  would  re¬ 
quire  the  tranfcription  of  all  Hiftories.  It  hath  dilarmed  Anger 
and  )  office  too  a  hundred  times,obtain’d  the  Generalfhip  to  De- 
moftheties ,  notwithffanding  his  Cowardice  and  inexperience  in 
the  matter  of  War  5  the  Confulfhip  to  Cic  ero^  bent  Cœfars  heart 
for  him,  which  the  forces  of  the  Romane  Empire  could  not  bend;, 
when  he  fo  ravifh’d  him  as  to  make  him  let  the  book  fall 
which  he  held  in  his  hands ,  fo  well  can  this  Art  of  well  (peak¬ 
ing  mafter  Bodies  as  well  as  Souls.  Therefore  Conquerours 
authorize  their  Cannon  (hots  with  reafons,  and  employ  fo  many 
Orators  to  juftifie  their  exploits,  and  make  their  government 
acceptable  $  and  the  Romans ,  though  they  became  mafters  of 
all  the  world  ,  never  drew  a  (word  out  of  the  fcabbard  till 
they  had  firft  charg’d  the  fault  by  their  manifeftoes  upon  thole 
whom  they  declar’d  their  Enemies.  Which  feems  to  be  the 
onely  difference  between  regular  wars  and  pirates  at  Sea,  or  rob¬ 
bers  on  land.  ’Tis  hence  al(o  that  the  greateft  concuflions  of 
States,  and  revolutions  of  Monarchies,  have  proceeded  from 
Religion,  which  hath  alfo  lay’d  the  foundation  of  fome,bringing 
the  Body  into  fubjeftion  by  perfwading  the  Soul  5  (  whereas, 
when  open  force  fubdues  the  former,  it  lofes  the  affeftion  of  the 
latter  >)  nor  matters  it  whether  the  Religion  be  true  or  falfe, 
provided  the  people  be  perfwaded  of  it.  For  being  none  .are 
conftrain’d  to  believe,  a s  Theodojius  the  Emperour  faid,  if 
the  inward  part  be  not  won,  people  pay  nothing  but  counte¬ 
nances  ,  like  bad  fervants,  and  Man  is  lo  govern’d  by  pliancy 
that  good  feems  bad  to  him  if  it  pleafe  him  not  ,  and  bad 
good  when  he  affe&s  it.  Indeed,  all  a&ions  that  a  Man  exercifes 
by  conftraint  are  of  the  Animal,  but  thofe  which  he  doth  volun¬ 
tarily  are  of  the  Man  ,  diftinguifti’d  for  this  caufe  from  beads  by 
Intelled  and  Will  >  the  former  of  which  ferving  for  a  foundation 
to  the  latter,  this  Will  is  govern’d  by  Reafons,  as  a  Horfe  by  a 
brjdle.  This  is  the  true  Magick,  of  which  lb  many  Impoftors 
falfely  boaft,  whofe  admirable  effefts  appear  in  all  conditions, 
fexes,  and  ages.  Is  any  thing  dearer  to  an  old  man  then  his 
Crowns?  Yet  difeourfe  entraps  them,  feme  under  one  pre¬ 
text,  lome  under  another  5  and  which  is  moft  ftraîige,  fuch  a 
one  (hall  bereave  him  of  his  wealth,  whilft  he  makes  (hew  of 
encreafing  them.  Is  there  any  thing  more  precious  to  a  Woman 
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then  her  Honour  ?  yet  infinuation  oftentimes  prevailes  upon 
her  ;  we.  love  nothing  more  then  life,  and  yet  a  well  animated 
Oration  will  make  people  expofe  k  to  apparent  danger.  In  brief, 
there  is  no  kind  of  profefîion  and  mykene,but  owes  what  it  hath 
moft  profitable  to  Eloquence.  Preachers  and  Advocates  lay 
the  main  krels  upon  it.  Phyfitians,  who  feem  to  have  lefs  need 
of  it,  acknowledge  its  ulefulnefs  in  their  counfels,  which  were  of 
fmall  credit  and  authority  without  it.  It  is  wholly  neceflàry  to 
Merchants  for  their  felling.  Upon  which  fcore,  poffibly  r  Mer¬ 
cury  was  made  the  Patron  of  Negotiators.  For  perfwafion, 
which  is  the  *eud  of  it,  needs  not  alwayes  an  Oration  complete 
in  all  its  members  3  the  greatek  pitch  of  an  Orator  is  to  contrat 
himfelf  according  to  time,  place,  and  perfons.  A  General  of 
an  Army  animates  his  Souldiers  more  with  three  words,  as  he  is 
going  to  charge  the  Enemy,  then  a  Preacher  doth  his  Auditors 
in  a* whole  Lent!.  Even  Gekures  are  fbmetimes  eloquent,  fo  the 
Curtefan  Phryne  carry  d  her  law-fuit  by  difcovering  her  fair 
bofome$as  alfo  did  a  Captain  by  fhewing  his  fears, to  their  Judges 
who  intended  to  condemn  them.  Whereby  it  appears  how  great 
the  power  and  extent  of  Eloquence  is. 

The  Second  faid.  Since  fome  were  fo  hardy,  the  laft  Confe¬ 
rence,  as  by  fpeàking  ill  of  Poets  to  difparage'  the  language  of 
the  gods ,  let  us  examine  that  of  men  5  that  Valias  may  not 
complain  of  the  fame  treatment  that  was  (hew’d  to  theMufes. 
For  not  to  krike  the  fame  firring  twice,  the  lafeivioufnefie  im¬ 
puted  to  them  feems  more  jukly  to  belong  to  Orators  and  Poets; 
fince  Mercury  (the  god  of  thieves  as  well  as  of  Eloquence)  and 
not  Apol/o,  was  the  meffenger  of  the  amours  of  the  gods. 
Now  ’tis  hard  for  the  Difciples  not  to  retain  fome  thing  of  their 
Maker.  Moreover ,  Socrates  and  Plato  define  Eloquence,  the 
art  of  deceiving  or  flattering  5  and  this  latter  banilhes  Orators 
out  of  the  excellent  Common-wealth  which  he  took  fo  much 
pains  to  contrive.  But  other  real  States  have  done  them  more 
evil,  driving  them  effectively  out  of  their  territories,  rightly 
judging,  with  Æfchylm  ,  that  nothing  is  more  pernicious  and 
prejudicial  then  an  affe&ed  language  embellifh’d  with  the 
graces  of  Eloquence  5  which  the  more  florid  it  is,  the  more 
poyfon  it  hides  under  its  flowers,  which  have  nothing  but  ap¬ 
pearance.  Therefore  the  Romans  ,  the  wifek  Politicians  in 
the  world,  drave  them  fo  often  out  of  their  Common-wealth , 
as  during  the  Confulfhip  of  Fannius  Strabo ,  and  Valerius  Mejfala , 
when Cneus Domitius^ and  gRLicinius  were Cenfors  3  and  under 
the  Emperor  Domitian,  And  ’tisane  of  the  fu reft  foundations 
of  the  Turkifh  Empire,  and  by  which  they  have  found  mok 
advantage  5  their  forbidding  the  having,  by  this  means,  inkead 
of  an  Army  of  talkers,  good  for  nothing  but  to  multiply  nçifes 
and  divifions,  by  difguifing  the  Truth,  innumerable  kout  fel¬ 
lows  of  their  hands,  who  have  learnt  no  other  lefifon  but  Obe¬ 
dience  :  By  which,  from  a  fmall  beginning  they  have  fubdnd'a 
V*  great 
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great  part  of  the  world,  particularly  Greece ,_  which  alwaves 
made  profeffion  of  this  talkativeneffe.  Yea,  m  Athens 'it  felf, 
the  cradle  of  Eloquence  ,  the  Orators  were  forbidden  the 
Court,  the  Palace,  and  other  publick  Affemblies,  becaufe  they 
perverted  Right  ;  and  Timagoras  was  there  condemn’d  to  death 
for  having  made  Complements  to  Darius  ,  according  to  the 
mode  of  the  Perfians.  The  ancient  Republick  of  Crete ,  and 
that  of  Lacedamon,  (the  School  of  Virtue)  were  not  unmind- 
full  to  provide  againft  thele  Sophifters  5  the  latter  oppofing 
their  defign  by  the  brevity  of  its  Laconick  ftile  ^  and  having 
banilh’d  Ctejiphon,  for  boafting  that  he  could  difcourfe  a  whole 
day  upon  whatever  fubjeft  were  propounded  to  him.  \Vhat 
then  would  it  have  done  to  Demojihenes ,  who  commonly  brag  d 
that  he  could  turn  the  balance  of  Juftice  on  which  fide  he 
pleas’d?  Is  not  Eloquence  therefore  more  to  be  fear’d  then  the 
mufick  of  the  Syrens,  or  the  potions  of  the  inchantreffe  Ctrce , 
being  able  to  involve  innocence  in  punifhment,  and  procure  re¬ 
wards  to  crimes?  Moreover,  *tis  a  Womans  Virtue  to  talk.  And 
therefore  Cæfir  difdain’d  this  prelent  which  Nature  had  given 
him ,  and  few  people  value  it  butfuch  as  have  nothing  elle  to 
recommend  them.  Volat  err  anus  obferv  d  few  perlons  both 
virtuous  and  eloquent  5  nor  do  we  find  famous  Orators  in  Mace- 
don  ^  which  gave  birth  to  Alexander,  and  lo  many  other  great 
Captains.  ’Twas  with  this  Eloquence  that  Demojihenes  incens  d 
Vhilip  againft  his  own  City  of  Athens  5  that  Cicero  animated 
Marcus  Antonius  againft  that  of  Rome  ^  that  of  Cato  was  one  of 
the  caufes  that  incited  Cœfar  againft  the  liberty  of  his  Country  5 
and  yet  Cato  hated  this  art  of  Oratory  fo  much,  that  he  once 
caus’d  audience  to  bedeny’dto  Carneades  and  his  companions, 
Critelaus  and  Diogenes,  Ambaffadors  from  Athens  to  Rome ,  upon 
no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  were  too  Eloquent..  And, 
not  to  (peak  of  the  vanity  of  Orators,  a  vice  more  incident  to 
them  then  to  Poets,  (witnefle  the  boaftings  of  Cicero )  their  art 
is  altogether  unprofitable  5  fince  it  lerves  onely  to  paint  and 
deck  the  truth,  which  hath  no  need  of  ornaments,  and  ought  to 
be  plain,  pure,  fimple,  and  without  artifice.  In  a  word,  to  re- 
prefent  truth  adorn’d  with  flowers  of  Rhetorick,  is  to  lay  Fucus 
upon  a  fair  Complexion,  to  paint  Gilly-flowers  and  Anemonies, 
and  to  perfume  Roles  and  Violets.  But  what  may  it  not  falfifie, 
fince  it  difguifes  it  felf,  covering  its  figures  with  the  hard  words 
of  Metonymy  jSynecdoche,  and  other  barbarifmes, to  make  them 
admir’d  by  the  ignorant. 

The  Third  faid.  That  there  being  nothing  but  is  ly able  to  be 
abus’d,  both  they  fpeak  true  who  commend  Eloquence,  and 
they  who  decry  it.  When  this  faculty  of  (peaking  well  under¬ 
takes  to  make  great  things  little,  and  the  contrary,  itfruftrates 
their  wilh  who  would  have  things  themlelves  fpeak..  Nor  is 
there  any  lover  of  eloquent  difcourfes  but  prefers  before  elegant 
fpeaking  the  plainefle  of  a  good  counfel ,  when  fome  lerious 

matter 
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matter  is  in  debate,  either  touching  health,  bufineffe,  or  the 


good  of  the  Soul.  And  therefore  I  conclude ,  that  Eloquence 
is  indeed  more  graceful,  but  fimplicity  and  plaineffe  more  ex¬ 
cellent  and  defirable.  • 

i  4  . 


CONFERENCE  LVIL 


I.  Of  the  Hearing.  1 1.  Of  Harmony. 

He  Hearing  is  the  Senfe  of  Difciplines,  the  inlet  of  Faith,  I. 
which  the  Apoftle  faith,  comes  by  Hearings  the  judge  of  *!  e 


founds  and  their  differences  5  the  cognition  whereof  is  the  more 
difficult,  for  that  they  are  the  leaft  material  qualities  of  all  5 
confidering  that  they  are  neither  the  Firft,  as  the  Tangible  5 
nor  the  Second,  as  Colours,  Odours ,  and  Sapours,  depending 
Upon  the  various  mixture  of  the  firft  5  but  of  another  kind  of 
qualities  which  have  fcarce  any  thing  of  the  groffneffe  of  matter. 
The  little  corporeity  they  have  not  proceeding  from  that,  but 
from  the  Air  which  enters  with  it  into  the  Eear.  Nevertheleffe , 
found  is  not  wholly  fpiritual,for  it  prefuppofes  in  the  bodies  col¬ 
lided  together,  hardneffe,  fmoothneffe,  and  fuch  other  fécond 
qualities ,  without  which  the  collifion  of  two  bodies  is  not 
audible.  But  the  chief  caufe  of  the  difficult  cognition  of  founds, 
is,  that  they  are  produc’d  of  nothing,  namely,  of  Local  Motion, 
which  (by  the  teftimony  of  the  Philolophers)  is  a  pure  Nothing, 
Motion  being  rather  a  way  to  being,  then  a  true  being.  Not 
that  Motion  produces  fomething  that  is  real  of  it  felf,  fince  No¬ 
thing  cannot  produce  anything,  butonely  by  accident  and  by 
another.  So  by  fri&ion  attenuating  the  parts  it  generates  heat, 
and  by  the  meeting  of  two  bodies  it  makes  found,  which  lafts 
as  long  as  its  caufe,  and  ceafes  when  this  fails  ;  contrary  to  other 
qualities,  which  have  a  fix’d  and  permanent  exiftence  in  Nature. 
For  the  tingling  of  a  bell  which  continues  fome  while  after  the 
ftroke,  is  not  one  Angle  found,  but  many  ^  the  parts  of  the  bell 
being  put  into  a  trembling  motion  by  the  blow,  and  commu- 
nicating,the  famé  to  the  parts  of  the  Air  contain’d  in  the  cavity 
of  the  bell,  which  Air  is  fo  long  clafh’d  together  till  all  the  infen- 
(ible  parts  of  the  bell  be  return’d  to  their  firft  reft  and  therefore 
the  laying  of  the  hand  upon  it  hinders  this  motion,  and  conse¬ 
quently  (tops  the  found.  And’tis  for  this  reafon  that  it  refounds 
more  when  it  hangs  freely  ,  then  when  it  is  held  in  the  hand  * 
and  fome  bells  have  been  feen  to  fly  in  pieces  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  piece  of  Iron  to  them  whilft  they  were  trembling.  The 
caufe  whereof  is  this  5  if  while  all  the  parts  of  the  bell  tremble, 
and  equally  move  from  their  place,  one  part  be  check’d  ,  it 
becomes  immoveable,  and  fo  not  following  the  agitation  of 
the  reft  is  feparated  from  them. 
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The  Second  faid,  Though  found,  (the  objeâ  of  the  Hearing, 
containing  under  it  Voice  and  Speech J  is  oftentimes  accom- 
pany’d  with  three  things,  the  body  ftriking,  the  body  (truck, 
and  the  Medium  refounding  ^  yet  thefe  three  do  notalwayes 
meet  jti  all  fort  of  founds,  as  we  fee  in  that  which  is  made  by 
our  bellows,  the  noife  of  a  Petar,  Salt,  Cheftnuts,  and  other 
aerious  and  flatuous  bodies  caftinto  the  fire  ,  becaufe  thefe  fla- 
tuofities  being  rarifi’d  require  an  outlet,  and  therefore  impetu- 
ouQy  break  forth  out  of  their  reftraint  *  which  eruption  (hiking, 
the  neighbouring  Air  produces  a  found.  The  fame  is  feenalfo 
in  the  Voice,  which  is  form’d  by  collifion  of  the  Air  in  the  Lungs 
againft  the  Larynx the  palate  and  the  teeth.  So  that  the  prox¬ 
imate  caufe  of  found  is  not  the  (hock  of  two  bodies,but  the  break* 
ing  of  the  Air  when  its  motion  is  hindred.  A  piece  of  cloth  makes  ^ 
a  noife  in  the  tearing,  (but  not  in  the  cutting,)  becaufe  of 
the  fuddeafeparation  of  the  parts  of  the  Air  3  which  on  the  other 
fide,  for  fear  of  Vacuum ,  are  impetuoufly  carry’d  towards  the 
place  of  their  feparation  }  and  the  wind  whiftles,#by  reafon  of 
the  violent  motion  which  it  caufeth  in  the  Air  5  fometimes  dri¬ 
ving  the  fame  before  it,  fometimes  preffing  and  wracking  it  5  or 
becaufe  it  meets  fome  other  wind  or  body  that  oppofes  its  natu¬ 
ral  motion. 

The  Third  faid,  A  perfeft  found  cannot  be  made  without  the 
encountring  of  two  bodies,  and  Air  between  them  j  for  want  of 
which,  there  would  be  local  motion,  but  no  found  in  a  Vacuum , 
and  the  motion  of  thofe  great  celeftial  orbes  is  not  audible.Now 
thefe  bodies  mud  be  hard  and  folid,  either  of  their  own  Nature, 

•.  as  Copper  and  Silver,  or  by  the  union  and  conftruftion  of  their 
parts,  which  makes  them  aft  and  refift  as  if  they  were  folid  5  fuch 
are  the  Air  and  Water  agitated.  Moreover,  that  this  found  be 
perfeft,  'tis  requifite  that  the  bodies  be  large  and  fmooth  }  for  if 
they  be  rougV  and  fcabrous,  the  Air  which  is  comprefs'd  finds 
means  to  expand  it  felf  in  the  interftices  of  the  higher  parts  *  if 
they  be  acute  and  pointed,  they  cut  and  divide,  but  do  not 
break  it.  So  a  needle  ft  riking  the  point  of  another  needle  makes 
no  noife,  becaufe  it  onely  cuts  the  Air,  but  do's  not  compreffe  it. 
If  thefe  folid  bodies  be  hollow  and  dry,  the  found  is  made  the 
better  $  and  yet  more,  if  they  be  aerious.  Hence,  among  me¬ 
tals,  Brafs,  Silver,  and  Gold,  refound  more  then  Lead  ànd  Iron, 
which  are  of  a  terrene  nature.  Among  Trees,  the  Sallow  and 
the  Fig-tree  have  a  found  5  and  the  leaves  of  Laurel  crackle 
in  the  fire,  by  reafon  of  their  aerious  parts.  Laftly,  the  bodies 
muft  be  triable,  that  is  to  fay,  divifible  at  the  fame  time,  into 
very  fmall  particles,  as  Air,  Glafs,  and  Ice  ,  or  in  cafe  they  break 
not,  at  leaft  they  muft  tremble  in  all  their  parts,  as  bells  do. 
Therefore  Water,  not  being  friable,  by  reafon  of  its  tenacious 
humidity  which  keeps  the  particles  together,  cannot  be  the  fub- 
jeft  of  founds  5  that  of  running  W  ater  being  made  by  the  occurfe 
of  the  Air  upon  its  furface.not  in  the  W ater  it  felf ,  in  which  no 

found 
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found  can  be  made  although  it  may  be  fomewhat  confus’dly 
tranfmitted}  as  ’tis  to  fifhes^  whom  the  noile  makes  to  abandon 
the  (bore. 

The  Fourth  faid,  Hearing  was  given  to  Man,  to  fatisfie  his 
natural  inclination  to  underhand  the  thoughts  of  his  fpeciesby 
the  utterance  of  words,  which  would  be  ulelefs  to  conventi¬ 
on,  if  they  were  not  receiv'd  by  this  faculty  ,  whofe  dignity 
appears  chiefly  in  the  ftru&ure  of  its  Organ,  the  Ear,  both  ex- 
ternal  and  internal ,  which  is  deftinated  to  the  reception  of 
founds.  Therefore  the  Philofopher  derides  Alcmœon  for  faying 
that  Goats  refpire  at  the  ears.  The  external  is  Cartilaginous 
and  tortuous,  unmoveableân  man  alone,  always  open,  on  each 
fide  the  head,  to  receive  founds  from  all  parts,  which  are  ear¬ 
n’d  upwards  in  an  orbicular  figure.  The  internal  fituate  in  the 
(os  petrojum0  or)  bone  of  the  Temples,  hath  four  paffages,  viz. 
the  auditory  meatus  clos’d  with  a  membrane  call’d  the  Drum, 
behind  which  is  a  cord  faftneçl  to  the  ftirrup,  the  anvil  and 
hammer,  fmall  bones  as  dry  and  big  in  children  as  in  old  men. 

2.  That  which  inclofeth  the  natural  and  immoveable  Air,  the 
principal  Organ  of  hearing.  3.  The  Labyrinth.  4.  TheCo- 
chle  or  Shell-work.  But  the  pafifage  which  goes  from  the  Ear 
to  the  Palate  and  the  orifice  of  the  Wind-pipe  is  moll  remarka¬ 
ble  5  by  which  the  inlpir'd  air  doth  not  only  refrefh  the  Lungs, 
but  alfo  the  natural  implanted  air  in  the  ear.  Hence  arifeth 
that  fympathy  of  the  Palate  and  the  Ears}  and  to  hear  well, 
we  fometimes  hold  our  breath,  for  fear  of  difordering  the  fpecies 
of  founds }  and  thofe  that  gape  or  yawn,  hear  little  or  not  at 
all }  becaufe  the  vaporous  fpirit  which  caufèth  ofeitation  lb 
puts  i^p  the  drum  of  the  ear,  that  it  cannot  well  receive  founds  5 
and  for  the  fame  reafbn  they  that  yawn  dare  not  pick  their 
ears  at  that  time  for  fear  of  hurting  the  inflated  Drum  }  which 
if  it  come  to  be  touch’d,  the  yawning  ceafeth }  thole  that  fcratch 
their  ears  put  themfelves  into  a  hawking  or  coughing.  And 
laffcly,  ’tis  for  this  reafon,  that  fuch  as  are  born  deaf  are  alfo 
dumb  ,  becaufe  of  the  ftraight  connexion  of  the  auditory 
Nerve,  being  of  the  fifth  conjugation,  with  the  feventh,  which 
is  at  the  root  of  the  Tongue. 

The  Fifth  faid.  Sounds  are  earn'd  to  the  ear  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  they  are  produc’d }  namely,  by  a  fra&ion  of  the  air  ad- 
joyning,  which  hath  a  fphere  of  aéfivity,  and  is  like  that  which 
is  caus’d  in  the  water  by  calling  a  Hone  into  it }  but  without 
any  intentional  fpecies  :  Otherwife  founds  would  be  heard  at 
the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  by  thofe  that  are  neer, 
and  thofe  that  are  far  oft }  in  regard  the  intentional  fpecies  being 
fpiritual  is  carri'd  in  an  inllant,  being  caus’d  by  a  fimple  altera¬ 
tion  which  requireth  not  the  time  neceflary  to  local  motion 
whereby  Hearing  is  perform’d,  and  by  this  means  dilfinguill/d 
from  vifion }  in  which  at  the  fame  time  the  medium  and  the  Or¬ 
gan  are  both  alter’d  }  whereas,  in  Hearing,  the  Organ  is  not  al- 
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ter  d  till  after  the  medium.  Henceft  is,  that  the  wind  helps 
greatly  to  the  carrying  of  founds  $  which  would  not  be,  if  they 
were  only  intentional  fpeciesj  forvifible  things  are  feenaswell 
in  a  contrary  wind  as  in  a  calm  air  5  and  that  founds  feem  weaker 
a  far  off  then  neer  hand. 

The  Sixth  faid,  Among  the  objefts  of  the  Senfes  founds  and 
odours  have  alone  had  the  honour  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Dei¬ 
ty  :  Melodie  and  Tncenfe  having  always  been  employ’d  in  Di¬ 
vine  Service  ;  either  becaufe  the  humane  foul  is  moft  delighted 
therewith  5  or  for  that  either  of  them  being  fomewife  fpiritual 
and  corporeal  3  God  requires  that  we  offer  him  both  the  body 
and  the  fpirit ,  whereas  Daemons  abhor  nothing  more  then  Har¬ 
mony  and  Perfumes,  as  ill  futing  to  their  irregular  and  infe&ed 
nature.  And  founds  have  fo  great  affinity  with  the  foul,  that 
according  to  their  cadence  and  their  tones,  they  excite  compa£ 
fion,  cruelty,  joy,  fadnefs,  courage,  fear,  lafeivioufnefs  and  cha- 
ftity  5  whence  it  was  laid  that  +Ægyfthus  could  never  debauch 
Clytemnejlra  till  he  had  kill’d  her  Mufitian.  Becaufe  all  our 
a&ions  and  inclinations  depending  upon  our  fpirits,  they  are 
modefi’d  and  made  like  to  the  founds  which  they  receive  by  the 
So  that  if  the  founds  be  tremulous,  grave,  (harp,  quick 


ear. 


or  flow,  the  fpirits  become  fo  too  j  and  confequently  the  Mu£ 
cles,  which  are  inftruments  of  voluntary  motion,  having  no  afti- 
on  but  by  means  of  the  fpirits,  they  imprefs  upon  them,  and 
make  them  follow  fuch  cadence  as  they  like.  Hence  it  is,  thaé 
hearing  others  fing,  we  fall  a  finging  too  without  thinking  of 
with  thofe  that  whifper,  we  whifper  too  5  with  thofe  that 


it 


fpeak  loud,  we  fpeak  fb  alfo  :  that  the  air  of  the  Mufitian  ftirs 
our  members  to  conform  to  it,  and  that  our  fpirits  are  difpleas’d 
with  bad  cadences  5  as  if  the  outward  air  had  an  abfolute  domi¬ 
nion  over  our  fpirits. 

1 1.  Upon  the  fécond  Point,  it  was  faid.  That  Harmony  is  taken 
Of  Harmony,  for  any  proportion  and  agreement,  but  chiefly  for  that  of  founds, 
in  which  it  is  more  perceptible  5  and  that  even  by  the  ignorant. 
Its  invention  is  aferib’d  to  Tubal  the  firft  Smith,  upon  his  obfer- 
vation  of  the  various  founds  that  the  ftrokes  of  his  Hammer 
made  upon  his  Anvil  >  which  Pythagoras  alfo  made  ufe  of  to  find 
out  the  proportion  of  his  mufical  numbers.  Of  which  having 
Nelfewherefpoken,  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that  Harmony  prefup- 
pofes  many  founds,  for  one  alone  makes  but  a  Monotone,  and 
two  an  unpleafing  reciprocation  :  but  fix  notes  are  requifite  to 
perfe&Mufick,  induftrioufly  compriz’d  in  the  Hymn,  VT  que- 
ant  LAxis  REfonarefibrk  Mira  gefiorum^&c.  This  harmony  is 
either  vocal  or  inftrumental  5  the  former  whereof  having  graces 
and  variations  inimitable  by  inftruments  far  furpafles  the  latter, 
but  their  mixture  is  moft  agreeable. 

The  Second  faid.  Nature  feems  to  have  made  a  (how  of  her 
goodlieft  effects  to  our  Senfes,  and  conceal’d  their  caufes  from 
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our  knowledge.  Mufical  harmony  aims  at  the  inftrudion  of 
men  5  that  of  man’s  body  is  the  admirable  artifice  of  the  For¬ 
mative  faculty  3  which  Galen  calls  divine  j  but  the  harmony  of 
the  world  puts  our  curiofity  moft  to  a  non-plus.  ’Tis  the  caufe 
why  water,  notwithftanding  its  fluidity,  gathers  it  felf  into  a 
heap,  to  leave  dry  land  for  the  habitation  of  animals  5  and  that 
the  earth,  which  ftiould  fettle  about  its  centre,  by  its  equal  gra¬ 
vity,  yet  rifes  up  in  mountains.  The  air  is  alter’d  by  all  fort 
of  qualities,  that  it  may  give  a  good  one  t©  the  earth.  The 
fire  defcends  from  its  fphere  to  be  captivated  in  Furnaces 
for  our  ufe,  and  is  imprifon’d  in  cavities  of  the  earth  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  generation  of  Metals.  The  Heavens  move  for  the 
benefit  of  inferiour  bodies,  in  a  place  where  they  might  enjoy 
eternal  reft.  ’Tis  through  this  harmony  that  the  water  be¬ 
comes  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  contrats  alliance  with  the 
earth,  while  its  furface  refolves  into  vapours*  the  rudiments 
of  air,  whofe  higheft  region  likewife  approaches  the  nature  of 
fire  j  and  this  has  fomewhat  of  Æthereal,and  the  conftitution  of 
the  Heavens  on  which  it  borders  and  con joyns  with  this  inferiour 
world.  The  caufe  of  this  chain  and  connexion  is  an  univerfal 
vertue  comprehended  in  the  extent  of  each  being,  befides  the 
proper  motive  vertue  deftinated  to  content  its  appetite.  The 
neceffity  of  this  vertue  is  a  certain  evidence  of  its  exiftence  5 
for  fince  every  thing  confpires  for  the  general  good  of  the  world, 
and  withftands  the  divifion  of  its  parts.  Nature  muft  have  al¬ 
lotted  them  a  power  which  may  guide  them  to  that  end  $  now 
this  power  is  not  extrinfecal,  fince  it  refides  in  the  fubjed  it  felf. 
Nor  is  it  the  motive  vertue  5  for  this  and  that  have  two  diffe¬ 
rent  objeds  and  ends,  namely,  the  publick,  and  the  particular 
good,  which  are  not  always  contain’d  one  in  the  other.  Be¬ 
fides,  ’twould  be  a  manifeft  contradidion,  to  fay  that  by  one 
and  the  fame  vertue  things  expofe  themfelves  to  the  lofs  of  their 
proper  qualities  for  the  publick  good,  and  keep  them  when 
only  their  particular  is  concern’d.  Wherefore  there  is  one  ge¬ 
neral  law,  which  having  authority  to  force  all  things  to  con- 
trad  amities  not  forting  to  their  inclination,  is  above  that  ver¬ 
tue,  which  leads  things  diredly  to  their  own  good  :  which  is 
the  caufe  of  the  excellent  harmony  obferv’d  in  the  whole 
\yorld. 

The  Third  faid.  Indeed  Harmony  is  every  where  between  the 
Creator  and  his  Creatures  both  fpiritual  and  corporeal ,  in  the 
F$ierarchies  of  blefs’d  Spirits  one  with  another,  in  the  nfliftance 
of  the  motive  Intelligences  with  their  orbs  $  between  the  great 
and  the  little  world  5  in  the  latter  of  which  the  Scripture  fets 
forth  to  us  a  perpetual  mufick  of  the  bleffed  in  the  the  Empireal 
Heaven  5  Plato ,  a  harmony  proceeding  from  the  motion  of  the 
Celeftial  bodies.  Daily  experience  makes  us  hear  in  the  air  a 
confort  of  winds  }  the  Sea  beats  a  meafure  by  its  ebbing  and 
flowing  5  the  Birds  of  the  air  perform  the  Cantus  5  the  Beafts, 


the  Bafe  3  the  Fifties,  the  Tacet  3  Man,  the  Tenor  5  who  again 
in  the  ftrufture  of  his  body  and  foul  is  a  perfeft  harmony.  In 
the  body,  the  temperature  of  the  humours  is  fo  harmonical, 
that  their  difproportion  drives  away  the  foul,  which  Galen  upon 
this  account  calls  harmony.  In  the  foul,  fo  long  as&eafon  holds 
the  fovereignty ,  and  conftrains  the  murmuring  Appetite  to 
hold  its  bafe,  there  refults  from  it  a  harmony  deledable  to  God 
and  Men.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  would  apprehend  its  dif- 
cord,  do  but  imagine  the  disorderly  uproar  excited  by  choler, 
and  the  other  paffions  get  themaftery  over  Reafon.  Yea  mans 
whole  life  is  either  a  perpetual  harmony  or  difcord.  In  Religi¬ 
on,  when  one  Head  is  acknowledg'd,  and  every  one.  fubmits 
thereunto  for  Confcience  fake,  and  keeps  his  dation  5  how 
beautiful  are  thofe  Tabernacles  of  Sion ,  and  how  agreeable  is 
this  Church  to  its  Spoufe,  to  thofe  that  behold  it  in  this  eftate, 
and  toit  felf?  On  the  contrary,  in  Schifm  and  Herefie,  when 
every  one  abounds  in  his  own  fence,  and  will  not  depend  upon 
any  other,  how  unpleafing  is  this  divifion  even  to  thofe  that  fo¬ 
ment  it  ?  In  the  State ,  when  a  juft:  Monarch  well  counfell’d 
holds  the  Sovereignty  3  the  Church,  the  Nobility,  and  the  third 
Eftate,  the  other  parts  >  nothing  is  impoffible  to  him  either 
within  or  without.  He  may  do  every  thing  that  he  will,  be- 
caufe  he  will  do  nothing  but  what  is  juft.  On  the  contrary,  re- 
prefent  to  your  felf  the  horrible  Tragedies  of  a  Faftion  revolted 
againft  its  Prince,  or  of  a  furious  Triumvirate,  and  you  will  fee 
the  difference  between  harmony  and  difcord  3  whereof  the  dif¬ 
ference  and  power  is  fo  notable,  as  to  all  our  aftions,  that  he 
fhallfpeak  truth  who  (hall  eftablifh  it  for  the  caufeof  all  that  is 
either  pleafing  to  us,  or  difagreeable*  So  the  fame  materials  of 
two  buildings  differently  fet  together  will  render  one  beautiful, 
the  other  deformed.  Of  two  countenances  compos'd  of  the 
fame  'parts,  the  proportion  of  the  one  will  invite  love,  while 
there  is  nothing  but  hatred  and  averfion  for  the  other.  Yea  this 
Harmony  extends  its  jurifdi&ion  even  to  things  incorporeal. 
An  injuft  aftion  difpleafes  though  it  do  not.  concern  us  î  and  the 
moft  peaceable  man  in  the  world  can  hardly  forbear  to  interefs 
himielf  when  he  fees  a  great  fcoundrel  outrage  fome  poor  little 
child.  The  difproportion  which  appears  in  the  attire  of  ano¬ 
ther  offends  us,  as  when  we  fee  a  Porters  wife  better  cloth’d 
then  a  Counfellours  3  of  which  the  reafon  feems  to  me,  that  our 
foul  being  a  harmony,  is  not  pleas’d  but  with  what  refembles 
it  felf.  v  >  ?r  .  • 

The  Fourth  faid.  Effects,  thefureft  evidences  of  their  caufbs, 

•  fo  apparently  fpeak  the  power  of  Harmony,  that  Orpheus^  by 
the  relation  of  the  Poets,  recover’d  his  Euridice  out  of  Hell  by 
it.  fiwotheuf  made  Alexander  leave  his  feaft  and  betake  him- 
felf  to  his  Arms  3  but  changing  his  tune,  retiirn’d  him  again  to 
the  Table.  Orators  made  ule  of  it  to  regulate  their  geftures 
arid  voices  3  and  at  this  day  not  only  the  harmonious  found  of 
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Organs  ferves  to  enfla  me  our  zeal,  but  that  of  Bells  is  fiiccefs- 
fully  employ’d  to  drive  away  the  Dæmons  of  the  air  when  they 
raife  tempefts  in  it. 

* - : - - - — ! - ^ ’■  'V  '' '  '*••  : 

CONFERENCE  LVIII. 

I.  Of  the  Sight.  1 1.  Of  Tainting . 

AN  ignorant  Philofbpher  was  he,  who  pull’d  out  his  eyes  J. 

that  he  might  the  better  Philofophize  3  lince,  on  the  con-  OftheSi^ht. 
trary,'tis  by  the  fight  that  we  have  cognition  of  all  the  goodly 
obje&s  of  the  world,  the  ornament  and  agreeable,  variety  of 
which  feem  purpofely  made  to  gratifie  this  Senfe  5  whofe  excel¬ 
lence  and  priviledge  appears  in  that  ’tis  free  from  the  condition 
requifite  to  all  the  other  Senfes,  viz.  that  their  obje&s  be  at  a 
moderate  diftance  3  for  it  difcerns  as  far  as  the  Stars  of  the  Fir¬ 
mament,  knows  more  things  then  they  (there  being  nothing 
but  has  fome  light  and  colour ,  which  are  its  objeffs )  and  that 
moft  exa&ly,  diftinguifhing  even  their  leaft  differences  3  yea  it 
hath  this  of  divinity,  that  it  afteth  in  an  inftant,  being  no  more 
confin’d  to  time  then  place,  and  much  more  certain  then  any 
of  the  other  Senfes.  And  as  if  it  alone  were  left  in  the  free  en¬ 
joyment  of  its  own  rights,  there’s  none  befides  it  that  hath  the 
power  to  exercife  or  not  exercife  its  function,  as  it  lifts  3  the 
mufcles  of  the  eye-lids  ferving  to  open  or  clofe  the  curtain  when 
it  pleafeth,  whereas  all  the  reft  are  conftrain’d  to  do  their  offices 
when  their  objetts  are  prefent.  Moreover,  man’s  nobleft  fa¬ 
culty,  the  Underftanding,  is  call’d  the  Eye  of  the  Soul,  becaufe 
it  performs  the  fame  office  to  it  that  the  Eye  doth  to  the  Body, 
which  guides  and  governs.  And  therefore,  in  the  dark,  which 
hinders  the  ufe  of  thisfenfe,  the  moft  daring  are  not  without 
fome  fear  which  cannot  proceed  from  the  black  colour,  as  fome 
hold,  but  from  our  being  deftitute  of  our  guide  and  condu&or, 
which  ferves  for  a  fentinel  to  us  to  difcover  fuch  things  as  are 
hurtful  3  for  in  the  fame  darknefs  we  are  pretty  confident  in  cafe 
we  be  in  the  company  of  perfons  that  can  condud  us,  and  fupply 
the  ufe  of  our  own  eyes. 

The  Second  faid.  Were  it  not  for  cuftom  which  renders  all 
things  common,  there  would  be  nothing  fb^dmir’d  as  the  Eye, 
which,  as  fmall  as  it  is,  gives  reception  to  all  corporeal  things 
of  what  magnitude  foever  3  yea  every  one  is  reprefented  there 
in  its  own  natural  proportion,  though  the  fpecies  of  an  Ele¬ 
phant  be  no  bigger  in  mine  Eye  then  that  of  a  Flye  3  and  never- 
thelefs  the  Senfes  judge  of  their  obje&s  by  the  fpecies  ftreaming 
from  them.  And  the  convex  fabrick  of  the  eye  reprefenting  a 
mirror,  feems  to  argue  that  we  do  not  behold  objects  in  their 
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true  magnitude,  but  very  much  fmaller  then  they  are.  For 
yve  feç  things  fo  as  they  are  receiv’d  in  the  eye.  But  they  are 
receiv’d  there  as  the  vifible  fpecies  are  in  Looking-glades, 
which  if  plain  reprefent  the  fame  in  their  true  magnitude  ,  if 
fpherical,  as  t-h^eye- is,  render  them  much  fmaller.  .  And  never- 
thelefs  we  fee  things  in  their  juft  proportion.  Whence ’tis  to 
be  concluded  that  oiîr  Sight  which  is  the  moft  certain  of  all  the 
Senfes  is  in  a  perpetuall,  yea  a  general  errour,  which  confe- 
quently  is  no  longer  an  errour,  fince  to  erre  is  to  deviate  from 
rule,  which  is  a  general  law.  Moreover,  this  too  is  wonderful 
in  the  Sight  y  that  all  the  other  Organs  make  feveral  reports  to 
the  Senfes  $  one  accounts  that  hot  which  another  judges  cold  or 
tepid  }  one  tafte  feems  frefti  to  one  which  another  thinks  too 
fait }  they  are  of  one  opinion  in  odours  and  founds,  and  thefe 
are  of  another  >  though  their  Organs  be  rightly  difpos’d.  But 
that  which  appears  black  to  one  feems  fo  likewife  to  every  bo¬ 
dy  elfe.  And  if  the  Sight  happen  to  be  deceiv’d,  as  when  .we 
judge  the  Moon  greater  in  the  Horizon  by  reafon  of  the  vapours 
of  the  earth  then  when  (he  is  in  the  Meridian^  or  when  a  ftraight 
ftick  feems  crooked  in  the  water  5  the  fame  eye  which  is  de¬ 
ceiv’d  finds  its  own  errour  by  companion  of  other  obje&s. 
Hence  arifeth  the  do&rine  of  the  Parallaxes,  and  the  rules 
of  Opticks,  Catoptricks,  and  Dioptricks,  which  are  pra&is’d 
by  the  light.  So  that  as  he  doth  not  perfe&ly  delire  who  knows 
that  he  is  in  a  delirium ,  fo  the  fenfè  cannot  be  faid  altoge¬ 
ther  faculty  when  it  difcerns-  its  fault.  Which  the  other  fenfés 

do  not.  ’ 

The  Third  faid.  The  excellence  of  the  Sight  will  be  better 
underftood  by  conlidering  its  contrary,  Blindnefs,  and  the  mi- 
fery  of  the  Blind }  their  life  being  an  image  of  death,  whilft 
they  pafs  it  in  perpetual  darknels.  Therefore  the  Civilians  ex* 
cludethem  from  publick  Offices  5  becaufe,  fay  they,  they  can* 
not  perceive,  nor  confequently  efteem  the  badges,  andenfigns 
of  their  Magi  ft  racy.  Moreover,  the  Egyptians  thought  no* 
thing  fitter  to  reprefent  their  Deity  then  the1  figure  of  the  Eye, 
which  the  StoickS  call  a  god,  others  a  divine  member,  and  the 
Luminary  of  the  little  World  *  Theophrajitn ,  Beauty,  becaufe  it 
refid  es  principally  in  the  Eyes,  the  moft  charming  part  of  a  hand- 
fomeface.  Their  colour,  twinkling,  fixednefs,‘and  other  dif- 
politions  ferve  the  Phyfiognomifts  for  certain  indications  of  the 
inclinations  of  the  foul,  which  all  antiquity  believd  to  have  its 
feat  in  the  eyes }  jp  which  you  read  pride ,  humility  ,  anger, 
mildnefs,  joy,  fadnefs,  love,  hatred,  and  the  other  humane  af¬ 
fections.  And  as  the  inclinations  and  adions  of  men  are  more 
various  then  thofe  of  other  creatures,  fo  their  eyes  alone  are 
varioufly  colour’d  5  whereas  the  eyes  of  all  beafts  of  the  fame 
fpecies  are  alike.  Yea  the  eyes  are  no  lefs  eloquent  then  the 
tongue ,  fince  they  exprefs  our  conceptions  by  a  dumb  but 
very  emphatical  language  $  and  a  twinklp  of  the  eye  many  times 
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moves  more  to  obedience  then  fpeech.  Plato  being  unable  to 
conceive  the  admirable  effects  of  the  Sight  without  fomewhat 
of  divinity,  believ’d  there  was  a  celeftial  light  in  the  eye,  which 
iduing  forth  to  receive  the  outward  light,  brought  the  fame  to 
the  foul  to  be  judg’d  of  $  which  neverthelels  we  perceive  notin 
the  dark,  becaufe  then  the  internal  dreaming  forth  into  theob- 
fcureair,  which  is  unlike  to  it  felf ,  is  alter’d  and  corrupted  by 
it.  Indeed,  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  natural  implanted  found 
in  the  ear,  why  may  there  not  be  a  natural  light  in  the  eye?  con- 
fidering  too  that  the  Organs  ought  to  have  a  fimilitude  and 
agreement  with  their  objefts.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  eyes 
fometimes  flafh  like  lightning  in  the  night,  as  Cardan  faith  his 
did  5  and  Suet  onions  relates  the  fame  of  Tiberius  5  and  that  thofe 
that  are  in  a  Phrenfy  imagine  that  they  fee  lightning.  For  it 
feems  to  me  more  rational  to  refer  this  Phenomenon  to  the  lu¬ 
cid  and  igneous  fpirits  of  the  fight,  which  being  unable  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  cry ftalline  or  vitreous  humour  byreafon  of  fomegrofs 
vapours,  refled  back  into  the  eye,  and  make  thofe  flafhes  5  then 
to  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  eye,  or  to  attrition  of  the  fpirits,  or, 
as  Galen  holds,  to  an  exhalation  caus’d  by  the  blood  which  is 
carri’d  to  the  head  5  though  this  latter  may  fometimes  be  a 
)oynt  caufe. 

The  Third  faid,  The  Eye  is  compos’d  of  fix  Mufcles,  as  ma¬ 
ny  Tunicles,  three  Humours,  two  pair  of  Nerves,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  fmall  Veins  and  Arteries  :  its  objed  is  every  thing 
that  is  vifible,  as  colour,  light  and  fplendor  5  light,  in'the  CeJ 
leftial  Bodies,  wherein  the  objed  and  the  medium  are  the  fame 
thing,  fince  the  light  cf  the  Sun  is  feeiiby  it  felf  5  colour,  in  in- 
feriour  bodies,  where  the  objed  and  the  medium  are  two,  for 
colour  cannot  be  feen  without  light  3  fplendor,  in  the  fcales  of 
FiOies,  rotten  wood,  the  eyes  of  fome  animals,  Gloe-worms 
and  the  like ,  for  it  is  different  from  their  natural  colour.  Its 
Organ  is  the  Eye,  fo  regarded  by  Nature  that  (lie  hath  fbrtifi’d 
it  on  all  fides  for  its  fafety,  with  the  bone  of  the  Forehead,  the 
Eye-brows,  the  Eye-lids,  the  hair  thereof,  the  Nofe,  therifing 
of  the  Cheeks,  and  the  Hands  to  ward  off  outward  injuries  j 
and  if  Galen  may  be  believ’d,  the  Brain  it  felf  (the  nobleffpart 
of  the  body)  was  made  only  for  the  eyes  5  whence  Anaxagoras 
conceiv’d  that  men  were  created  only  to  fee  or  contemplate. 
The  Eyes  are  dearer  to  us  then  any  other  part  5  becaufe,  faith 
Arijlotle ,  they  are  the  inff ruments  of  moft  exad  knowledge,  and 
lb  ferve  not  only  for  the  body  but  the  foul,  whole  food  is  the 
knowledge  which  the  eye  fupplies,  call’d  for  this  reafon  the 
Senfè  of  Invention,  as  the  Ear  is  that  of  difcipline.  *Tisof  an 
aqueous  nature,  becaufe  it  was  requifite  that  it  fhould  be  dia¬ 
phanous,  to  receive  the  vifible  fpecies  and  light  5  for  if  it  had 
been  of  a  terreftrial  matter  ,  it  would  have  been  opake  and 
dark  5  if  aerious,  or  igneous,  it  could  not  have  long  retain’d 
the  fpecies  5  air  and  fire  being  thin  diaphanous  bodies  which  re- 
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ceive  well  hm  retain  not  5  for  though  the  air  be  full  of  the  fpe- 
cies  of  obje&s  which  move  through  it  from  all  parts,  yet  they 
are  not  vifible  in  it  by  reafon  of  its  rarity.  It  was  fit  therefore 
that  the  Eye  fhould  be  of  a  pellucid  and  denfe  fubftance,  that  it 
might  both  receive  and  retain  the  vifible  fpecies^  which  kind  of 
fubftance  is  proper  to  water,  as  appears  by  the  images  which  it 
reprefents.  Moreover,  the  Eye  being  neer,  and  conjoyn’d  to 
the  Brain  by  the  Nerves  of  the  firft  and  fécond  conjugation, 
and  to  the  membranes  thereof  by  its  Tunicles,  could  not  be  of 
an  igneous  nature  perfectly  contrary  to  that  of  the  Brain,  as 
Plato  held  it  to  be  becaufe  of  its  agility,  lucidity  and  orbicular 
figure,  like  that  of  fire  (as  he  faid)  and  becaufe  the  Eye  is  never 
tenfe  or  ftiff  as  all  the  other  parts  i  all  which  he  conceiv’d  could 
not  be  but  from  fire.  For  the  Eyes  agility  or  nimblenefs  of ‘mo¬ 
tion  is  from  its  Müfcles  and  its  lubricity  5  its  brightnefs,  from 
the  external  light  5  its  round  figure  rather  denotes  water,  whofe 
leaft  particles  are  fo,  then  fire  whofe  figure  is  pyramidal.  *Tis 
never  ftiff,  becaufe  of  the  fat  wherewith  it  is  fluff'd,  and  becaufe 
it  is  deftitute  of  flefh. 


!  j  Upon  the  fécond  Point,  it  was  faid.  That  Painting  is  a  fort  of 

Of  Painting,  writing,  by  which  many  times  that  is  exprefs’d  which  cannot 
&  be  fpoken  ,  witnefs  the  ftory  of  Progne  and  Philomel  :  and  as 
the  latter  reprefents  things  by  letters,  fo  doth’the  former  by 
their  natural  figure  5  fo  perfectly  that  it  is  underftood  by  the 
moft  ignorant  5  becaufe  it  exhibits,  in  their  proper  colour,  big- 
nefs,  proportion,  and  other  natural  accidents  :  whereas  Wri¬ 
ting  makes  ufe  of  characters  and  figures  which  have  no  affinity 
with  the  things  denoted  by  them,  but  only  fignifie  the  fame  by 
the  inftitution  of  men,  who  therefore  differ  in  Writing,  but  all 
agree  in  painting  :  Both  the  one  and  the  other  (  like  all  Arts 
whofe  fcope  is  imitation ,  as  Oratory ,  Statuary  ,  Sculpture, 
Architecture, and  many  others)  depend  upon  the  ftrength  of  the 
Imagination  5.  and  that  Painter  fucceeds  beds  who  hath  in  his 
mind  the  moft  perfcd  idea  of  his  work.  And  becaufe  a  Pain¬ 
ter  is  to  imitate  everything,  ’tis  requir’d  to  his  being  a  Mafter 
that  he  be  ignorant  of  nothing  5  particularly  hemuft  know  both 
the  natural  and  artificial  proportions  and  agreements  of  things 
with  their  feveral  modes  and  ufes.  And  where  there  are  three 
ways  of  reprefenting  5  the  firft  in  furfaces,  by  flat  painting  5  the 
other  in  bodies  themfelves,  which  belongs  to  Statuary  and  the 
Plaftick  Art  $  the  third  between  both,  as  Graving  and  Carving  : 

Painting  is  the  moft  difficult,and(confequently)the  moft  noble. 

For  it  muft  fo  deceive  the  fight,  as  to  make  cavities,  folds,  and 
boffes  appear  in  a  flat  furface  by  the  help  of  ftiadoWs  %  which  al¬ 
though  a  meer  nothing,  becaufe  but  a  privation  of  light,  yet 
they  gave  all  the  gracefulnefs  and  value  to  Pi&ures.  For  the 
way  of  painting  without  fhadows  us’d  in  China  being  nothing 
,  but  a  fimpie  delineation  without  hatchment,  as  it  is  very  excel- 
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lent  fo  ’tis  exceeding  rare  ;  and  bying  not  us’d  amongft  us  can¬ 
not  come  into  companion  with  the  reft.  Whereas  Sculpture 
and  Statuary  confiding  only  in  paring  away  the  overplus  of  mat¬ 
ter,  or,  if  the  matter  be  fufible,  in  cafting  it  into  a  mould, 
made  from  the  original  (as  the  moulds  of  Plafter  are  from  the 
faces  of  perfons  newly  deceas’d)  need  lefs  induftry. 

The  Second  faid.  Although  Painting  be  fenfible  and  vifible, 
yet  it  belongs  to  very  few  perfons  to  judge  well  of  it  >  witnefs 
Alexander ,  who  going  to  fee  Appelles^  and  offering  to  talk  con¬ 
cerning  Painting,  he  fpoke  fo  ill  that  the  Apprentices  of  that  Ar- 
tift  could  not  forbear  laughing.  Indeed  Painting  is  one  of  the 
nobleft  parts  of  the  Mechanicks,  and  ought  as  well  to  be  rank’d 
amongft  the  Mathematicks  as  Aftronomy.  For  if  the  reafon  of 
the  Celeftial  motions  gave  caufe  for  accounting  this  Science 
amongft  the  Mathematicks,  more  juftly  may  the  reafon  of  the 
motions  and  proportions  of  mans  body,  the  objed  of  Painting, 
more  admirable  and  of  which  more  certain  and  real  knowledge 
may  be  had  then  of  thofe  remote  bodies,  deferves  to  be  of  that 
rank  5  confidering  that  it  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  Mathematical 
Rules.  Proportions,  whofe  Rules  are  fo  infallible  that  feven 
excellent  Statuaries  very  diftant  one  from  the  other,  being  em¬ 
ploy’d  to  make  a  brazen  Coloffus ,  perform’d  their  talks  by  the 
precepts  of  their  Art*  and  the  parts  which  each  of  them  made 
feverally  being  put  together  reprefented  a  well  proportion’d 
man.  According  to  which  proportion  a  mans  body  muft  be 
eight  lengths. of  his  head  5  from  the  lefs  corner  of  the  eye  to  the 
tip  of  the  Ear  is  to  be  twice  the  length  of  the  Eye  5  the  Feet  and 
Hands  ftretch’d  forth,  equally  diftant  from  the  Navil  and  fuch 
other  remarks. 

The  Third  faid.  The  reafon  of  the  meafures  and  proportions 
obferv*d  in  Painting  confifts  principally  in  four  points,  viz,  in 
the  form  and  figure  of  the  thing  reprefented,  which  is  taken 
from  the  vifual  rays  5  in  the  fhadow,  which  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  rays  of  light  5  in  colour,  which  is  to  imitate  the  natural  $ 
and  in  the  handfome  pofture  or  lituation  of  the  thing  painted. 
For  Painting  is  the  imitation  of  the  afiedions  of  bodies,  with 
reference  to  the  light,  made  upon  a  fblid  Plane.  Hence  a  face 
is  otherwife  reprefented  under  the  water  then  bare ,  diftant 
then  neer,  in  the  Sun-fhine  then  in  the  fhadow,  by  Candle-light, 
or  Moon-light.  And  though  the  Painter  reprefents  alfo  the  difi- 
pofitions  of  the  foul,  as  anger  orfadnefs,  yet  he  doth  it  always 
by  the  features  and  qualities  of  the  body. 

The  Fourth  faid.  They  who  blame  Painting  and  Statuary, 
becaufe  they  reprefent  unfitting  objeds,  and  gave  occafion  to  the 
Idolatry  of  antiquity,  mayas  juftly  blame  beauty  becaufe  ’tis 
fbmetimes  the  occafion  of  finning.  Painting  hath  this  preemi¬ 
nence  above  all  Arts,  that  it  imitates  God  more  perfedly  .then 
they  $  for  God  was  the  firft  Painter  when  he  made  man,  the 
goodlieft  piece  of  the  world,  after  his  own  image  and  likenefs  $ 
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and  all  theblefs’d  fpirits  arc  but  contracted  copies  of  fo  perfed 
an  original.  ’Tis  that  which  frees  the  body  from  the  tombe* 
and*  like  a  fecondtableafterlhipwrack*  preferves  th^  memory 
of  virtuous  men  *  renders  prefent  thofe  who  are  abfent,  knd 
makes  almoft  as  ftrong  impreflions  upon  our  -Soul  as  the  thirig  it 
felf  *  witnefle  the  friendlhips  of  the  greateft  perlonages  of  the 
world  contraded  by  its  means.  And  as  if  the  defire  of  pour- 
traying  it  felf  were  natural  to  all  things*  there  is  no  body  but 
inceflantly  produces  its  own  image  $  which  flies  and  wanders  in 
the  Air*  till  it  meet  with  fome  folid  and  fmooth  body  whereon 
to  reprefent  it  felf  5  as  we  fee  in  Looking-glafles  *  and  polifh’d 
marble*where  the  images  are  much  more  exad  then  thofe  which 
Art  draws  with  a  pencil*  yea*  then  their  own  originals*  of  whole 
corporeal  matter  they  are  wholly  divefted.  And  (as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  all  Arts  are  rude)  this  of  Painting  is  attributed  to  the 
Daughter  of  Belus *  who  obferving  her  Fathers  lhadow  upon  a 
wall*  delineated  it  with  a  coal.  For  Pourtraiture^  invented  by 
Fhilocles  the  Ægyptian*  is  ancienter  then  Painting*  invented  ei¬ 
ther  by  Gyges  the  Lydian  in  Ægypt^  according  to  Pliny  5  or  by 
Pyrhus *  Coufin  to  Dœdalus *  according  to  Arifiotle . 

The  Fifth  laid  ,  That  in  Painting,  as  in  other  difciplines*  Ig¬ 
norance  of  the  principles  is  the  caufe  that  lo  few  fucceed  well  in 
it.  Thefe  principles  are  the  methodical*  proportion  of  Mans 
Body*  Perfpedive*  the  reafon  of  lhadows.  Natural  Colours,  De- 
ligning*  and  Hiftory*  all  which  mull:  be  found  in  a  good  Piece  5 
and  the  defed  of  fome  of  them  (as  it  frequently  happens)  caufes 
us  to  wonder*  (though  we  know  not  the  reafon)  that  there  is 
commonly  fomething  in  all  draughts  that  does  not  fatisfie  our 
Minds.For  oftentimes  when  all  the  reft  is  good*  Perfpedive  hath 
not  been  well  obferv’d*  or  the  Defign  is  nought*  or  the  Hiftory 
ill  follow’d.  Butas  things  are  the  more  to  be  efteem'd  which  are 
the  moft  Ample*  fo  there  is  more  of  wonder 'in  Painting  to  the 
life  with  a  coal*  (as  Appelles  did  before  Ptolomy ,  to  denote  a 
perfon  to  him  whom  he  could  not  namej  then  with  colours*  the 
leaft  part  of  Painting,  which  çonfîfts  properly  onely  in  propor¬ 
tion  ^  and  this  being  the  moft  divine  adion  of  Underftanding* 
’tis  no  wonder  if  there  be  fo  few  good  Painters.  For  they  are 
miftaken  who  place  the  excellence  of  painting  in  the  fmallnefs 
of  the  ftrokes  *  becaufe  they  fancy  that  Appelles  was  dilcover’d 
to  Protogenes  by  having  made  a  fmaller  line  then  he.  For  * 
on  the  contrary,  the  moft  excellent  ftrokes  of  Mafters  are  many 
times  the  groffeft  5  and  that  this  proportion  may  be  exad*  it 
muft  imitate  not  onely  particular  fubjeds,  but  generally  the 
fpecies  of  every  thing.  Which  Michel  Caravague  negleding  to 
do  about  90.  years  fince,  and  inftead  of  following  Albert  Darer’s 
excellent  Rules*  addiding  himfelf  to  draw  onely  after  the  life* 
hath  lead  the  way  to  all  his  fucceffors*who  care  not  for  his  Rules* 
but  give  themfelves  onely  to  imitation ,  and  this  is  the  caufe  of 
the  defeds  of  painting  at  this  day. 
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CONFERENCE  LIX. 


I.  Of  Light.  1 1.  Of  Age .  *  v 

• 

1  Conceive  (  with  a  learned  Phyfitian  of  the  moft  worthy  I. 

Chancellor  that  France  ever  had,  in  hisTreatifeof  thisfub-  Of  Light, 
jeft)  that  Light  is  of  two  forts  5  one  radical  and  eifential, which  is 
found  perfeâly  in  the  Stars,  the  fire,and  fome  other  fubjeds,  but 
imperfe&ly  in  colour d  bodies,  becaufe  Colour  is  a  fpeciesof 
Light  5  The  other  fecondary  and  derivative,  which  is  found  in 
bodies  illuminated  by  that  Light.  Both  are  .made  in  Tranfparent 
Bodies  $  thofe  of  the  Stars,  in  the  Heaven,  and  that  of  flame  and 
bodies  ignited  in  the  fire  $  whitenefs,  in  the  Air  5  and  blackneft, 
in  the  Water.  But  thefe  tranfparent  bodies  muft  be  condens’d, 
that  thofe  Lights  and  Colours  may  appear  5  and  therefore  the 
principle  of  Light  is  in  tranfparence  alone,  whereof  neither  pu- 
rity,  rarity,  tenuity,  nor  equality  of  furfaces,  are  the  caufes^  but 
they  all  proceed  from  the  quantity  of  matter  5  fome  bodies  ha¬ 
ving  more  matter  then  others,  not  by  rarity  alone  ,  or  local  ex- 
tenfion,  but  by  formal  extenfion,  or  internal  quantity  5  and  con- 
fequently,  that  a  little  matter  under  a  great  internal  quantity, 
is  the  principle  caufe  of  tenuity,  rarity,  and  tranlparence,  to 
which  the  evennefs  of  furfaces  is  alfo  requifite  in  grofs  bodies.  So 
that  Light  confifts  in  a  proportion  between  the  quantity  and  the 
matter  of  its  fubjeft  5  and  Light  is  great  when  the  matter  is  little 
under  a  great  quantity,  as  in  the  Heavens ,  on  the  contrary, 
the  body  is  dark,  when  a  very  fmall  quantity  is  joyn’d  to  a 
great  deal  of  mattery  asisfeenin  the  Earth.  To  prove  this, 
you  muft  obferve  that  all  fimple  bodies  are  luminous,  excepting 
the  Earth,  which  is  opake  3  and  we  find  Light  in  fundry  anima¬ 
ted  bodies,  as  in  the  Eye$  of  Cats,  and  of  thôfe  Indian  Snailes 
which  Ihine  like  torches,  and  in  our  Gloe-wormes,  whofe  Light 
proceeds  from  their  Spirits  5  which  being  of  a  middle  nature  be¬ 
tween  the  Body  and  the  Soul,  are  the  leaft  material  thing  in  the 
world.  Whence  it  follows  that  Light  is  a  form  with  the  moft 
of  eflènce  amongft  fenfible  formes,  as  obfcurity  hath  the 
leaft. 

The  Second  faid ,  The  wonder  of  Mar  {Hi  vs  Ficinvs  was  with 
reafon,  how  *twas  poffible  that  nothing  fhould  be  fb  obfcure  as 
Light.  For  if  Tranfparence  be  the  fubjettof  it,  why  doth 
Cryftal  heated  red  hot  in  the  fire  come  forth  more  luminous, 
ana  left  tranfparent  then  it  was  ?  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Ra¬ 
rity  5  for  we  fee  that  Air  and  Aqua  Vitœ  are  well  rarify’d  by  the 
fire  which  inflames  them,  but  ceafe  to  be  tranfparent  as  foon 
as  they  are  made  more  rare  and  luminous  5  which  is  an  evident 
fign  that  rarity  and  tranfparence  are  not  caufes,  nor  yet  conditi¬ 
ons  of  Light.  So  the  whole  remainder  of  Heaven  is  lucid  =,  but 
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onely  t}ie  lefs  rare  parts,  and  fuchas  you  might  call  vapours  in 
refpeft  of  the  pure  Air.  And  the  light  which  proceeds  from  the 
Sun,  the  moft  luminous  of  all  thofe  celeftial  bodies,  would  never 
be  vifible,  but  be  depriv'd  of  all  its  effe&s  which  are  heating 
and  enlightning,  if  it  were  not  refleded  by  fome  folid  body. 
Then  it  not  onely  appears,  but  exerts  its  a&ivity.  And  if  things 
be  produc’d  by  the  fame  canfes  which  preferve  and  multiply 
them,  the  folicjity  of  burning  mirrors  made  of  Steel,  the  hardeft 
of  all  metals,  !  which  majte  the  Sun-beams  do  more  then  their 
own  nature  empowers  them  to ,  (hews  fufficiently  that  their 
Light  cannot  arife  from  a  rare  and  diaphanous  caufe.  Nor  may 
the  Light  of  rotten  wood  be  affign’d  to  its  rarity  alone,  fince 
many  other  bodies  of  greater  rarity  ftiine  not  at  all  5  nor  that  of 
Gloe-worms  and  Cats  Eyes  to  their  fpirits,  fince  the  flefti  of  fome 
animals  ftiines  after  their  death  5  as  ’tis  affirm’d  of  Oxen,that  have 
frequently  eaten  a  fort  of  Moon-wort  5  and  not  onely  the  feales 
of  divers  fifties  ftiine  after  feparation  from  their  bodies,  but 
fparkles  of  fire  iffue  trom  the  hair  of  fome  perfons  in  great 
droughts ,  whereunto  the  fpirits  contribute  nothing.  Which 
would  perlwade  me  to  believe,  that  Light  is  a  Form,  tothe  in- 
troduftion  whereof  feveral  conditions  are  requisite,  according 
to  the  diverfity  of  fubje&s  *  juft  as  we  fee  the  Souls  of  fome  irrati* 
onal  creatures  need  great  difpofitions  for  their  reception,a  Brain, 
a  Heart,  and  a  Liver,  with  their  dépendances  *  whereas  others, 
as  Infetts,  require  lefle,  and  are  contented  with  fomething  that 
may  fupply  this  defed  5  fome  are  generated  in  an  inftant, 
without  any  apparent  preparation,as  Frogs  in  a  fummer  fhowre  5 
and  therefore  to  affign  the  caule  of  Light,  is  to  feek  the  reafon 
of  Formes,  which  is  unknown  to  us.  Which  fimilitude  the 
vulgar  fpeech  confirmes  5  for  the  people  fay.  The  Candle  is  dead 
when  it  is  extinguifti’d,prefuppofing  that  it  had  life  before  5  as  an 
Animal  hath  fo  long  as  its  form  is  conjoyn’d  with  its  body. 
Moreover,  Fire  hath  a  Locall  Motion •  (as  Animals  have)  to  ob¬ 
tain  its  food.  v  / 

The  Third  faid.  Light  is  a  fubftance  3  for  it  was  created  by 
God  3  but  ’tis  a  Sixth  Eflence,  more  fubtile  then  that  of  Heaven, 
which  is  call’d  a  Quinteffence  inrefpedof  the  Four  Elements. 
A  fubftance  which  fiibfifted  before  the  Sun,  having  been  created 
three  dayes  before  it  3  and  nothing  hinders  but  it  may  be  com¬ 
municated  in  a  moment  from  Heaven  to  Earth,  fince  the  inten¬ 
tional  fpecies  of  vifible  things  is  fo.  Indeed,  whereunto  fhall  we 
attribute  theeffedof  Light,  which  heats  at  diftance,  and  blinds 
being  too  great,  which  colours  and  gives  ornament  to  the  Uni- 
verfe ,  if  it  be  not  a  fubftance  ?  And  the  Penetration  of  Dimen- 
fion,  objeded  hereunto,  is  falv’d  by  faying  that  it  hath  no  more 
place  here,  then  when  an  Iron  is  red  hot  with  the  Fire,  which 
yet  none  will  affirm  to  be  an  accident  3  and  neverthelefle  it  enters 
into  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  Iron,  and  Light  with  it  3  for  ’tis 
tranfparentand  luminous  at  its  centre  when  ’tis  throughly  heated 
in  the  Fire.  The 
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The  Fourth  faid,  The  excellence  of  Light  appears,  in  that 
nothing  hath  greater  refemblancc  with  the  Deity.  Which  made 
fome  Heathen  Philofophers  fay,  that  Light  is  Gods  Body,  and 
Truth  his  Soul.  Moreover,  the  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  God 
dwells  in  inaccejfible  Light .  And  the  blefled  Spirits  are  ftil’d 
Angels  of  Light,  as  Dæmons  Spirits  of  darknefte.  Light  enlivens 
and  animates  all  things,  it  rejoyces  all  Creatures  by  its  prefence  5 
Birds  begin  to  ling,  and  even  Bowers  to  difplay  their  beauties  at 
its  arrival.  And  becaufe  Nothing  gives  what  it  hath  not,  there-» 
fore  fome  have  conceiv’d,  that  Light,  the  enlivener  of  all  the 
World,  is  it  felf  indu’d  with  life,  and  that  ’tis  the  Univerfal  Spi¬ 
rit,  and  the  Soul  of  the  whole  world.  Whence  Plato ,  in  his 
timæus, brings  no  other  argument  to  prove  that  Fire  is  anAnimal, 
but  that  it  is  luminous.  And,  in  the  fixth  Book  of  his  Common¬ 
wealth,  he  makes  the  Sun  (who  is  the  known  Father  of  all  li¬ 
ving  things)  the  fon  of  Light  5  without  which  Pythagoras  for¬ 
bad  to  do  any  thing.  Moreover,  it  hath  no  contrary  5  Darknefs 
being  oppos’d  to  it  onely  privatwely.  For  its  being  is  fo  excellent 
that  Nature  found  not  her  felffo  able  to  make  any  thing  that 
might  be  equall’d  with  it,  that  might  alter  and  corrupt  it,  as  the 
nature  of  Contraries  require  5  whereas  all  Qualities  have  each 
their  particular  enemy.  And  ’tis  upon  this  very  reafon  that  Light 
ads  in  an  inftant  5  becaufe  having  no  contrary  quality  to  expel 
from  its  fubjed,  it  needs  no  time-or  fucceffive  motion,  which  is 
necefiary  to  other  qualities ,  as  to  heat,  to  warm  cold  water» 

The  Fifth  laid,  Light  is  a  real  form  produc’d  in  the  medium 
by  a  luminous  body  5  Arijlotle  , calls  it  the  ad  of  the  Perfpicuum 
as  it  is  Perfpicuum.  This  Form  is  accidental,  and  falls  under  the 
head  of  Patible  Qualities,  becaufe  ’tis  fenfible  by  it  felf,  which  is 
the  property  of  accidents  alone,  (whereas  fubftance  is  not  fen¬ 
fible,  (that  is,  falls  not  under  the  perception  of  fenfe)  but  by 
means  of  accidents,)  and  as  it  is  the  principle  of  adion,which  be¬ 
longs  onely  to  a  equality.  For  it  cannot  be  a  corporeal  fobftance, 
and  Democritus  and  Epicurus  conceiv’d,  faying,  that  Light  is  an 
Emanation  of  particles  ,  or  little  bodies  from  a  lucid  body  5 
or  as  they  who  make  it  a  fpecies  of  fire,  which  they  divide  into 
That  which  burnes  and  fhines  5  That  which  burns  and  fhines 
not,  and  That  which  fhines  but  burns^  not ,  which  is  this  Light. 

For  no  natural  body  is  mov  d  in  an  inftant,  nor  in  all  forts  of. 
places,  as  Light  is  5  but  they  have  all  a  certain  difference  of  po~ 
fition  or  tendency,  fome  towards  the  centre,  others  towards  the 

circumference,  and  others  circularly. 

The  Sixth  faid,  ’Tis  true,  Light  i*  not  of  the  nature  of  our 
fublunary  bodies,  for  it  is  not  generated  and  corrupted  as  they 
are.  It  is  not  generated,  fince  generation  is  effe&ed  by  corrup¬ 
tion  of  one  form,  and  introdu&ion  of  another.  But  we  have 
instances  of  incorruptible  Light  evenherebelow  5  asthat  in  t  it 
Temple  of  Venus ,  which  could  not  be  extinguifhd  nor  con 
fum’d  ,  though  neither  oyle  nor  wiek  were  put  to|  it  5  and 
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that  other  found  in  a  Sepulchre  where  it  had  burn'd  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  but  asfoonasit  took  Air  went  out.  And  indeed 
thefubtilety  and  activity  of  Fireisfuch,  that  it  may  bereafona- 
bly  conceiv’d  to  attract  the  fulphurous  vapours  for  its  fubfid- 
ence,  which  are  in  all  parts  of  the  Air,  but  efpecially  in  Mines, 
whofe  various  qualities  produce  the  diverfity  of  fubterraneal 
fires,  as-  to  their  lading  continuance,  and  interval  5  which  fome 
compare  to  the  intermitting  fevers  excited  in  our  bodies  by  a 
præternatural  heat. 

1 1.  Of  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid.  That  Age  is  the  meafure  of 

Of  Ale*  the  Natural  Changes  whereunto  Man  is  fubjeCt  by  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  his  being,  which  are  various  according  to  every  ones  par¬ 
ticular  conditution  5  fome  being  puberes ,  having  a  beard,  or 
grey  haires,  or  fuch  other  tokens,  iooner  then  others,  according 
to  the  diverfity  of  their  fird  conformation  :  Whence  arifeth  that 
of  their  divifionv^r/^^/e,following  Hippocrates^  divides  them  into 
Youth,Middle  Age,and  Old  Age  5  or  according  to  Galen. into  In¬ 
fancy  or  Child-hood,vigour,or  Man-hood, or  old  age ,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  mod,they  are  divided  into  Adolefcence, Youth,  the  Age  of 
Confidence,  and  Old  Age.  Adolefcence  comprehends  Infancy , 
which  reacheth  to  the  feventh  year  >  Puerility ,  which  reacheth 
to  the  fourteenth  year  5  Puberty ,  which  reacheth  to  the 
eighteenth  5  and  that  which  is  call'd  by  the  general  name.  Ado¬ 
lefcence ,  reaching  to  the  five  and  twentieth  5  Youth,  which  is 
the  flower  of  Age,  is  reckon’d  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  three 
years  of  age  5  Virile,  and  Confident  Age,  from  thirty  five  to 
forty  eight, where  Old  Age  begins,which  is  either  green,middle, 
or  decrepit.  ThefeFour  Ages  are  the  Four  Wheeles  of  our 
Life,  whole  mutations  they  denote ,  the  Fird,  being  neared  the 
original,  hot  and  moid,fymbolizing  with  the  blood  5  the  Second, 
hot  and  dry,  with  Choler ,  the  Third,  cold  and  dry,  with  melan¬ 
choly  }  the  Fourth,  cold  and  moid,  with  Phlegme,  which  being 
contrary  to  the  radical  humidity  leads  to  death.  Now  if  it  be 
true  (that  they  fay)that  life  is  a  punilhment,and  an  Abridgement 
of  miferies.  Old  Age,  as  being  neared  the  haven  and  the  end  of 
infelicities,  is  the  mod  defirable.  Moreover,  being  the  mod 
perfeft  by  its  experiences,and  alone  capable  to  judge  of  the  good- 
nefle  of  Ages,  lis  fit  we  refer  our  felves  to  the  goodnefle  of  its 
judgement,  as  well  in  this  point  as  in  all  others. 

The  Second  faid,  Since  to  live  is  toad,  the  mod  perfeCt 
and  delightful  of  all  the  Ages  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  functi¬ 
ons  of  body  and  mind  (whereof  we  copfid)  are  bed  exercis’d  , 
as  they  are  in  Youth  (which  alone  feems  to  difpute  preheminence 
with  Old  Age)  not  onely  by  reafon  of  the  bodily  health  and 
vigor  which  it  polTefies  in  perfection,  and  which  fupplies  Spi¬ 
rits  and  Courage  for  brave  deeds,  whereof  that  declining  Age 
( which  is  it  felfa  necefiary  and  incurable  malady)  is  incapable  , 
but  alfoin  regard  of  the  aCtions  of  the  mind  which  is  far  more 
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lively,  inventive,  and  indudrious  in  young  perfons  then  in  old, 
whofe  wit  wears  out,  grows  worfe  with  the  body  5  whence  came 
that  fo  true  Proverb,  That  old  men  are  twice  children.  For 
Vis  a  difparagement  to  th^s  original  of  wifdom,  to  deduce  it  from 
infirmity,  to  name  that  ripe  which  is  rotten,  and  to  believe  that 
good  counfels  can  come  only  from  the  defeft  of  natural  heat, 
fince  according  to  his  judgement  who  hath  bed:  defcribed  wiF 
dom,  old  age  caufes  as  many  wrinkles  in  the  mind  as  in  the  face  5 
and  we  fee  no  fouls  but  as  they  grow  old  fmell  fowre  and  mudy, 
and  acquire  abundance  of  vices  and  evil  habits,  of  which  Co- 
vetoufnefs  alone  infeparable  from  old  age  (  which  (hews  its 
weaknefs  of  f  judgement,  tofcrape  together  with  infinité  travel 
what  mud:  fhortly  be  forfaken)  is  not  lefs  hurtful  to  the  State 
then  all  the  irregularities  of  youth.  Now  if  the  fupream  good 
be  in  the  Sciences,  then  the  young  men  mud:  infallibly  carry  the 
caufe  3  fince  Iharpnefs  of  wit,  drength  of  phancy,  and  goodnels 
qf  memory,  (of  which  old  men  are  wholly  deditute)  and  ability 
to  undergo  the  tedioufoefs  of  Lucubration ,  are  requifite  to 
their  acquifition.  If  it  confids  in  a  fecret  complacency  which 
we  receive  from  the  exercifo  of  vertuous  aidions,  then  young 
men,  who,  according  to  Chancellor  Bacon ,  excel  in  morality, 
will  carry  it  from  old  men  5  it  being  certain  that  the  bed:  adions 
of  life  are  perform’d  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  or 
thereabouts,  which  was  the  age  at  which  Adam  was  created  in 
Paradife  5  as  our  Lord  accomplifh’d  the  mydery  of  our  Re¬ 
demption  at  the  age  of  33  years,  which  lhall  alfo  be  the  age  at 
which  the  bleffed  (hall  rife  up  to  glory,  when  every  one  (hall  en¬ 
joy  a  perfed  youth  (fuch  as  given  to  the  Angels)  and  put  off  old 
age,  which  being  not  much  different  from  death,  may  (as  well 
as  that)  be  call’d  the  wages  of  fin  3  fince  if  our  fird  Parent  had 
perfifted  in  the  date  of  Innocence,  we  Ihould  have  polfefs’d  the 
glory  of  perpetual  undeclining  Youth.  Moreover,  ’tisat  this 
Age  that  the  greated  perfonages  have  manifeded  themfelves , 
we  have  feen  but  few  old  Conquerors,  and  if  there  be  any,  he 
hath  this  of  Alexander ,  that  he  afpires  to  the  conqued  of  ano¬ 
ther  world,  not  having  long  to  live  in  this.  Wherefore  in  dead 
of  pretending  any  advantage  over  the  other  ages ,  old  men 
Ihould  rather  be  contented  that  people  do  not  ufe  them  as  thofo 
of  Cea  and  the  Maffagetes ,  who  knock’d  them  on  the  head,  or  the 
ancient  Romans  who  cad  them  head-long  from  a  Bridge  into  Ti¬ 
ber  ,  accounting  it  an  aâ:  of  piety  to  deliver  them  from  life, 
whole  length  was  difpleafing  to  the  Patriarchs  5  the  Scripture 
Ikying,  that  they  dy’d  full  of  days. 

The  Third  faid,  That  the  innocence  of  Infants  Ihould  make 
Us.  defire  their  age  ,  confidering  that  our  Lord  requires  that  we 
be  like  them,  if  we  would  enter  into  his  Kingdom ,  and  the 
Word  of  God  fpeaks  to  us  as  we  do  to  children.  Moreover, 
fince  Nature  could  not  perpetuate  infancy,  the  hath  found  no 
Tweeter  Anodyne  to  the  mileries  and  fadnefles  of  old  people 
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then  the  fight  of  children,  (whom  they  extreamly  love)  and 
then  the  memory  of  things  done  or  learn’d  in  their  non-age  3 
which  the  lefs  diftant  it  is  from  its  fource,  the  Deity,  the  more 
it  partakes  thereof. 

The  Fourth  faid.  Youth  hath  too  many  extravagancies,  to  be 
accounted  happy  3  nor  can  Child-hood  and  Old-age  deferve 
that  title,  fince ’twould  be  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  if 
the  extreams  contain’d  more  perfection  then  that  which  is  in  the 
middle,  where  (he  hath  eftablilh’d  the  vertue  of  all  things.  For 
as  for  Child-hood,  its  weaknefs  fufficiently  {hews  that  it  hath  not 
wherewith  to  content  it  felf,  fince  it  needs  the  help  of  others., 
and  is  an  objeCt  of  pity,  a  paffion  that  never  arifes  but  from  mi- 
fery.  *There’s  no  commendation  in  its  innocence,  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  impotence,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  fouls  opera¬ 
tions  3  and  they  as  much  want  the  will  and  power  to  do  well  as 
the  intention  and  means  to  do  ill.  But  true  Innocence  conflits 
in  the  aCtion  of  difficult  good.  If  Infancy  hath  no  apprehenfion 
of  the  future,  it  receives  the  prefent  evil  with  much  more  pain, 
and  (hews  it  felf  as  fenfible  to  the  leaft  difpleafures,  as  incapable 
of  confolation  and  prudence  to  avoid  them  3  if  it  wants  fear 
(though  indeed  every  thing  terrifies  it  )  the  hope  of  good  to 
come  never  anticipates  and  prolongs  its  enjoyment.  In  a  word, 
he  cannot  be  happy  who  hath  not  the  knowledge  of  his  happi- 
nefs,  which  Children  cannot  have  while  they  want  the  ufe  of 
Reafon,  which  is  peculiar  to  Man.  Old-age,  which  is  a  fé¬ 
cond  Childhood  (and  the  more  to  be  dillik’d  in  that  it  always 
grows  worfe)  partakes  all  the  defeCts  of  the  fir  A:  age,  and  hath 
this  befides,  that  the  defires  awakened  by  the  remembrance 
of  pals’d  contentments  are  conftantly  jarring  with  his  impo¬ 
tence  3  and  the  ardency  of  getting  and  pofieffing  hath  a  perpe¬ 
tual  contraCt  with  the  necemty  ot  forlàking  and  lofing  3  pains 
and  aches,  the  forerunners  of  death,  daily  attempt  his  patience, 
and  there’s  no  hope  of  other  cure  but  the  extremity  of  all  evils, 
not-being.  Infancy  therefore  is  like  the  Spring,  which  hath 
only  flowers,  and  expeCts  the  fruits  afterwards  3  'tis  an  age  of 
hope,  without  enjoyment 3  Youth  hath  only  Summer  fruits, 
of  little  lading  3  Old-age  is  a  Winter,  without  either  flowers,  or 
fruits,  hath  nothing  but  prefent  evils  in  poflèffion,  is  to  fear  all, 
and  to  lofe  all.  But  Virility  or  Manhood  holds  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  them  both  ,  and  refembles  Autumn ,  denoted  by  the 
horn  of  Plenty,  poffeiles  the  happinefs  of  life,  enjoys  the  pre¬ 
fent  goods,  and  by  hope  anticipates  thofe  to  come  3  the  foul  in 
this  age  commonly  correfponds  with  the  body  5  its  faculties  ' 
make  an  agreeable  fymphonie  with  the  aCtions  hereof,  and  the 
lweet  union  of  a  reciprocal  complacency.  )On  the  contrary,  iri 
childhood  the  foul  feems  not  yet  well  tun’d  to  the  body  5  in 
adolefcence  it  always  jars  with  the  appetites  of  the  Senfes  3  and 
in  old  age  it  altogether  difagrees  with  it  felf,  and  by  a  fudden  de¬ 
parture  endeavours  to  have  its  part  feparately. 
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I.  Of  Quint effence.  1 1.  Which  kjhe  moft  in  efteem , 

Knowledge  or  Vertne . 

C 

THe  mind  of  man,  as  it  is  the  purer  part  of  him,  fo  it  is  al-  T. 

ways  pleas'd  with  that  which  is  moft  pure.  In  converfa-  °f  *'£ 
tionit  loves  the  moft  refin’d,  and  prefers  fimplicity,  which  is  /«**• 
moft  pure,  above  the  windings  and  double-dealings  of  decei¬ 
vers.  Amongft  Metals  it  prefers  Gold  and  Silver,  which  are 
the  pureft,  above  Lead,  Iron,  and  other  imperfect  and  courfe 
Minerals.  In  food,  Phyfick  and  the  ftomack  of  the  difeaftd 
chufe  that  which  is  moft  freed  from  its  grofs  and  unprofitable 
parts.  Among  founds,  the  moft  fubtile  are  the  moft  charming. 

Among  artificial  things,  we  find  more  fprightlinefs  in  the  grace- 
fulnefs  of  fmall  works  then  in  others.  In  the  Sciences,  the  more 
lubtile  a  reafon  is,  the  more  ’tis  applauded.  But  being  health  is 
the  greateft,  yea  the  only  true  good,  being  the  foundation  of 
all  the  reft  3  and  ficknefs  the  greateft,  yea  the  only  real  evil  of 
our  life 3  therefore  our  minds  have  herein  moft  fought  after  fub- 
tilety ,  efpecially  to  fubtilize  aliments  and  medicaments  5  trôt 
but  that  there  may  be  a  quinteflence  as  well  drawn  from  other 
things,  but  it  would  not  be  fo  ufeful.  Now  ’tis  to  beobferv’d 
that  this  word  is  taken  either  generally  for  any  body  depurated 
from  its  more  courfe  matter,  as  Spirits,  Waters,  and  Oyls  $  ex¬ 
cluding  Magifteries  which  retain  the  intire  fubftance  of  the  ben 
dies  from  whence  they  are  taken,  only  render’d  more  aftive  by 
itsiubtilization  :  or  elfe  it  is  taken  properly  5  and  in  this  accepti¬ 
on  Quinteftënce  is  fome  thing  different  from  all  this ,  and  is 
compar’d  to  the  foul  which  informs  the  body. 

The  Second  faid.  That  in  every  compound  body  there  is  a 
mixture  of  fubftance,  befides  that  of  qualities  3  whence  arife 
the  occult  properties  and  forms  of  things,  which  is  their  fifth 
Efîènce  :  'tis  no  Body,  for  it  takes  not  up  place  3  nor  yet  a  Spi¬ 
rit,  fince  ’tis  found  alfo  in  inanimate  bodies  3  but  fome  thing  of 
a  middle  nature  between  both,  and  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Of  which  kind  we  want  not  examples  in  Nature  3  Shadow,  the 
Image  in  a  Glafs,  yea  all  intentional  fpecies,  are  neither  body 
norlpirit.  Now  that  it  takes  not  up  place,  maybeprov’d3  be- 
caufe  a  bottle  of  Wine  expos’d  unftop’d  to  the  air,  is  not  dimi- 
nifti'd  in  its  quantity,  yet  lofes  its  tafte,  finell,  and  other  quali¬ 
ties  3  by  which  change  it  becomes  another  thing  from  what  it 
was  before  3  an  evidence  that  it  hath  loft  its  form,  which  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  Quinteflence  we  fpeak  of  3  and  fhould  ano¬ 
ther  body  receive  the  fame  it  would  have  the  qualities  the  Wine 
loft,  which  after  feparation  of  them  is  no  more  Wine  then  the 
-  *  A  a  a  2  car- 
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carcafe  of  a  man  is  a  man  after  his  foul  is  departed.  Moreover, 
that  which  nourifhes  in  food  is  not  a  body,  but  the  form  or 
quinteflence  of  it  5  fince  by  the  obfervation  of  the  moft  Inqui- 
fitive,  ’tis  found  that  the  excrements  of  all  the  concoCtions  equal 
the  aliments  both  in  weight  and  quantity  ,  as  the  Urine  of 
Drunkards  is  commonly  as  much  as  the  Wine  they  have  drunk, 
and  Mineral  waters  are  voided  in  the  fame  quantity  that  they 
were  taken.  This  fifth  Eflence  is  found  every  where,  in  the 
Elements  andin  compound  bodies.  In  thofe’tis  thepureftof 
the  Element  impregnated  with  the  Univerfal  Spirit  $  in  thefe  ’tis 
like  wife  the  pureft  part  of  the  compound  animated  by  the  fame 

The  Third  faid,  There  is  no  other  Quinteflence  but  the  Hea- 
ven  in  companion  of  the  Elements  5  in  the  mixtion  whereof^ 
the  Heaven  concurs  as  an  univerfal  Agent ,  whole  influence 
(which  is  the  foul  of  the  World)  determining  the  matter  in¬ 
forms  and  renders  it  active  3  thus  the  Stars  produce  Metals  even 
in  the  centre  of  the  Earth.  Hence  the  word  Heaven  is  taken  by 
Chymifts  for  Quinteflence,  becaufe  of  the  fimplicity  and  a&i- 
vity  common  both  to  the  one  and  the  other.  But,  becaufe 
it  cannot  fall  under  the  cognifance  of  our  Senfes,  in  regard  of  its 
Ethereal  nature,  the  moft  fearching  Naturalifts  give  its  name  to 
the  moft  fubtile  extracts,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  made  by  fire  5  al¬ 
though  the  fame  be  not  eternal,  as  Quinteflence  ought  to  be,  but 

only  of  long  duration.  # 

The  Fourth  faid,  ’Tis  the  humour  of  unfetled  heads,  inftead 
of  cultivating  the  precepts  of  antiquity,  to  go  about  to  fabri¬ 
cate  new  $  and  hence  comes  the  contemplation  and  the  extracti¬ 
on  of  Quinteflènces.  For(belides  that  tis  not  certain  that 
what  is  drawn  out  of  a  Plant  was  there  before  5  it  being  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  aftion  of  the  fire  may  have  introduc’d  it  in  part, 
or  in  whole,  into  the  comfoftum)  this  Quinteflence  hath  not  the 
conditions  requifite  to  merit  that  name,  becayle  it  has  both  firft 
and  fécond  qualities }  and  confequently  is  not  only  corporeal, 
but  alfo  corruptible.  And  if  it  were  incorruptible,  it  would 
be  wholly  unprofitable,  yea  hurtful  to  mans  body,  fince  it  could 
not  be  chang’d  or  alter’d  by  it,  and  none  but  poyfons  are  fuch. 
For  Medicaments  and  aliments  are  alter’d  by  our  nature.  But 
however,  the  Empyrema  or  Aduftion  which  thefe  Quintefl 
fences  commonly  acquire  in  the  fire  renders  their  activity  too 
great  and  difproportionate  to  our  temper  :  Which  is  the  caufe 
that  things  already  exceflive  in  quality,  as  Salt  and  Vitriol,  are 
very  hurtful  being  made  into  Qpinteflènces  >  becaufe  there  is 
no  more  proportion  between  them  and  us.  And  therefore  I 
am  of  the  judgement  of  the  Vulgar,  who  never  fpeakof  thofe 
drawers  of  Quinteflènces  but  with  contempt,  confidering  that 
they  make  Çrofefîion  of  a  thing  which  is  not  $  and  which 
if  there  were  any  fuch ,  would  be  either  unprofitable  or 
hurtful. 
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The  Fifth  faid,  That  the  Chemical  Quinteffence  is  an  æthe- 
real,  celeftial,  and  moftfubtile  lubftance,  compos’d  of  the^Wf, 
Sulphur  and  Mercury  of  bodies  diffolv’d,  fpoil’d  of  all  their  ele-. 
mentary  qualities,  corruptible  and  mortal,  united  to  a  fpiritu- 
al  body,  or  corporeal  fpirit,  which  is  the  medium  and  bond  uni¬ 
ting  bodies  and  fpirits  in  nature }  and  call’d  by  fome,  for  its  rari¬ 
ty,  Elixir  $  for  its  wonderful  ufe  in  preferving  the  health  of  mans 
body,  the  Sovereign  Medicine  by  which  they  hold  that  youth 
may  bereftor’d,  and  all  forts  of  difeafes  cur’d  5  it  not  being  re- 
quifite  in  its  adion  that  it  be  alter’d  by  our  natural  heat,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  it  changes  and  perfedionates,  taking  the  part 
of  nature,  as  all  poyfons  deftroy  it.  And  ’tis  certain  that  fince 
there  are  bodies  which  are  barely  alter’d  by  our  nature,  as  ali¬ 
ments  5  others,  which  are  alter’d  by  it,  but  reciprocally  alter 
it,  as  medicaments  }  others  which  deftroy  it  without  being  al¬ 
ter’d  by  it  5  fo  there  is  a  fourth  fort  which  preferves  it  without 
being  alter’d  by  it,  which  is  the  Quinteffence,  thoroughly  fe- 
parated  from  the  four  Elements, yea  from  every  thing  that  enters 
into  the  composition  $  as  isfeen  in  Treacle,  whole  vertue  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  fome  body  which  is  not  any  of  all  the  ingredients, 
but  refults  from  them  all  together  after  convenient  fermentati¬ 
on.  And,  poflibly,  they  who  blame  this  curious  inquifition  do 
it  to  decline  the  pains,  or  becaufe  they  underftand  it  not  *  as  ’tis 
faid  the  Fox  that  wanted  a  tail  counfell’d  all  his  fellows  to  cut  off 

The  Sixth  faid ,  Being  all  the  Chymical  Principles  are  re- 
folv’d  into  our  four  Elements,  their  Quinteffence  which  is  com¬ 
pounded  thereof  will  be  nothing  elfe  but  thefe  Elements  more 
pure  and  refin’d  ,  and  confequently  no  more  a  Quinteffence 
then  all  mixts  are  in  refped  of  the  Elements  whereof  they  con- 
fift.  For  a  Quinteffence  muft  be  a  Ample  body,  not  any  of  the 
four  Elements,  much  lefs  compounded  of  them  5  and  Heaven 
alone  is  fuch  5  whatever  certain  Philofophers  have  laid,  fome 
holding  it  to  be  onely  a  continuation  of  the  air  3  others, 
that  ’tis  of  an  igneous  nature,  becaufe  its  denfer  parts  ap¬ 
pear  fuch,  and  its*  name  Æther  fignifies  Fire,  fome,  that  ’tis 
a  fluid  and  aqueous  fubftance  5  others ,  on  the  contrary  ,  a 
pure  and  folid  earth.  For  Heaven  hath  a  Ample,  to  wit,  a  cir¬ 
cular  motion,  which,  as  the  moff  perfed  of  all,  ought  to  belong 
to  the  moft  noble  of  all  bodies  5  and  this  circular  motion  be¬ 
longs  not  to  any  of  the  Elements,  fince  each  of  them  moves  in  a 
dired  line  v  two  from  the  Centre,  and  two  others  towards  the 
Centre.  But  a  fimple  body  cannot  have  two  motions  :  it  fol¬ 
lows  therefore  that  Heaven  hath  a  motion  different  from  that  of 
the  four  Elements  *  fince  motion,  particularly  local,  the  firft 
and  commoneft  of  all  is  an  effed  of  the  nature  of  every  thing 
which  is  the  principle  of  motion.  Moreover,  Heaven  alone  is 
exempt  from  all  elementary  and  corporeal  qualities.  Tis  nef* 
ther  heavy  nor  light ,  becaufe  it  neither  moves  towards  the 
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Centre  nor  the  circumference,  but  about  the  Centre.  ’Tis  nei¬ 
ther  generated  nor  corrupted  ,  becaufe  it  hath  no  contrary. 
And  for  this  reafon  it  hath  neither  augmentation  nor  diminuti¬ 
on,  inafmuch  as  thefe  are  fpecies  of  generation  and  corruption. 
’Tis  not  any  way  alter’d,  fince  alteration  is  caus’d  by  theaftion 
of  fome  contrary.  Laftly,  it  cannot  enter  into  an)  compofiti- 
on  $  and,  confequently,  there  is  indeed  a  Quinteflence,  but  ?tis 
not  in  fublunary  bodies. 

S  *  %  ^ 

Upon  the  fécond  Point,  it  was  (aid.  That  ’tis  firft  requifite  to 
remove  the  equivocation  of  thofe  who  comprehend  Knowledge 
m nji  in  efteem  under  Vertue  $  fince  by  the  word  Vertuous  we  underftand,  here, 
Knowledge  not  a  yirtuofo,  but  a  good  man ,  who  though  he  deferves  to  be 
or  Venue.  more;>  yet  js  always  lefs  efteem’d  then  a  knowing  or  learned 
man  :  becaufe  every  one  efteems  that  moft  which  hath  moft 
(hew  and  price.  Now  a  vertuous  man  is  not  only  deftitute  of  this, 
but  his  greateft  vertue  confifts  in  not  feeking  vain-glory  5  where¬ 
of  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  being  adorers,  and  every  one 
affefting  fuch  as  refemble  themfelves,  therefore  the  learned  is 
commonly  efteem’d  above  the  other.  Moreover,  the  reafon- 
ing  of  man  being  wholly  deprav'd  fince  the  Fall,  he  is  rather 
for  Verifimilitude  then  Verity.  Now  the  learned  eafily  per- 
fwades  that  he  is  more  to  be  efteem’d  then  the  vertuous,  who 
doth  good  becaufe  it  is  good,  and  not  to  be  efteem’d  for  ir$ 
whereas  the  other  is  like  thofe  bad  Officers  who  make  amends 
for  their  ill  deeds  by  fair  writing.  So  Demofihenes  having  run 
with  the  firft  from  the  Battel,  made  fuch  an  excellent  Oration, 
that  he  was  commended  for  that  «which  deferv’d  perpetual 
fhame.  But  that  which  makes  vertue  lefs  priz’d,  is,  becaufe  it 
falls  upon  all  forts  of  conditions  and  fexes,  a  poor  man  and  a 
poor  woman  exercifing  not  lefs  vertue  in  fupporting  their  mifery 
with  conftancy,  then  a  great  Captain  in  overcoming  his  enemy  : 
‘  and  learning  being  not  fo  common,  efpecially  that  which  is  fub- 
lime,  ’tis  the  more  efteem’d  for  its  rarity.  They  who  judge  of 
the  worth  of  mens  aftions  account  of  them  according  to  the 
pains  that  there  is  in  performing  them.  But  ’tis  judg’d  more 
painful  to  become  learned  then  to  live  well.  Others  fay, 
’Tis  beft  to  be  vertuous  for  the  other  world,  and  knowing  for 
this, 5  good  Nature,  which  is  no  way  fufpicious,  being  ordinari¬ 
ly  fubjeft  to  the  deceits  of  the  more  crafty.  But  I  conceive, 
that  ’ti&beft  to  be  vertuous  both  for  this  world  and  the  other  too. 
For  if  you  be  in  profperity  it  ferves  to  fet  off  and  illuftrate  your 
Vertues}  if  in  adverfity  (which  neverthelefsmay  be  declin’d  by 
the  prudence  whereof  the  vertuous  is  not  deftitute)  Fortitude 
and  Temperance  make  it  judg’d  lefs  5  and  Juftice  makes  us  re¬ 
ft  eft  upon  others  who  are  in  a  worfe  eftate.  And  as  for  the 
other  world,  vertuous  aftions  merit  grace,  which  is  the  feed  of 
eternal  glory,  a  reward  to  which  knowledge  alone  cannot  inti- 
tle  us  i  for  Solomon  calls  it  a  vain  travel  given  to  men,  whilfl: 
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the  poor  of  fpirit  are  called  happy.  What  then  ought  we  to 
know?  To  be  vertuous  ,  to  the  end  that  the  Sciences  may 
be  fubfervient  to  the  Vertues  their  Miftrefles. 

The  Second  laid.  Science  is  fo  much  inferior  to  Vertue  as 
the  Means  are  to  their  end,  fince  all  Sciences  are  only  in  order 
to  acquire  Vertue,  without  which  they  are  but  troublefome 
talk,  and  dead  notions  *  and  fince  fuch  knowledge  as  edifies  not 
the  Confidence  is  but  vain.  Divinity,  the  prime  of  all  Sciences, 
propoles  Piety  toit  felf 5  Phyfick,  Charity  5  the  Law,  Juftice. 
Yea  they  all  leem  to  have  no  other  aim  but  to.  render  homage 
to  Vertue,  and  cherifh  it  with  praife,  its  only  aliment  :  the  ordi¬ 
nary  employment  of  learned  perfons  being  to  extol  the  vertu¬ 
ous.  If  few  perfons  embrace  Vertue,  tis  becaufe  they  know  it 
not  5  for ’tis  one  of  thofe  things,  a  fight  whereof  isfufficient  to 
make  it  lov’d  5  and  were  it  not  veil’d,  or  cover’d  with  rags,  but 
appear’d  wholly  naked,  its  charms  would  attract  all  the  world. 
Hence  we  fo  admire  and  honour  the  few  that  are  vertuous,  who 
have  in  all  times  been  extoll’d  above  other  men.  Moreover, 
Divines  hold  that  every  (inner  is  ignorant  5  and  that  a  man  can¬ 
not  prefer  Vice  before  Vertue  without  being  blind  of  Under- 
Handing. 

The  Third  faid,  ’Tis  true,  if  we  judge  of  the  excellence  of 
Vertue  and  Knowledge  by  their  neceffity,  Vertue  will  carry  it, 
becaufe ’tis  much  more  neceiTary,  yea  alone  abfoluteiy  fo  to  a 
State,  which  rather  refembles  a  Cavern  of  robbers  or  wild  beads 
when  Vertue  is  baniflfd  $  whereas  whole  States  and  Kingdoms 
very  eafily  and  many  times  profitably  difpenfe  with  the  Sciences. 
And  the  grofs  ignorance  of  the  Ancients  did  not  hinder,  but  that 
they  left  flcurifhing  States.  But  becaufe  on  one  fide  the  mod: 
excellent  things  are  not  always  the  mofi:  necefiary,  as  appears  by 
the  Mechanical  Arts  ,  we  mud:  inquire  the  preeminence  of 
Knowledge  or  Vertue  upon  another  ground.  They  are  both 
habits,  whofe  excellence  is  taken  from  the  fubjeds  wherein  they 
are  5  fo  the  habit  of  fpeaking  well  is  more  , excellent  then  that 
of  Painting,  and  Painting  then  Dancing  5  becaufe  the  Tongue 
is  more  noble  then  the  Hand,  and  this  then  the  Feet.  Now 
Vertue  is  a  habit  of  the  Will  5  Knowledge  a  habit  of  the  Intel- 
led,  which  as  much  furpaffes  the  Will  as  Contemplation  do's 
Adion.  For  whether  we  confider  the  adions  and  manner  of 
ading  of  either  of  thefe  Faculties,  or  their  objeds,  the  Will 
yields  to  the  Underftanding  *  which  being  the  Eye  of  the  Soul 
governs  all  the  Faculties,  guides  the  Will,  of  it  fell  blind,  and 
incapable  of  any  adion  without  the  light  of  the  Intelled.  More¬ 
over,  compare  the  Intelledual  Vertues  with  the  Moral,and  you 
will  fee  what  difference  there  is  between  Sapience,  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  higheft  things  by  their  Caufes*  Intelligence, 
which  is  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  firft  Principles  *  in  brief. 
Science ,  Prudence ,  and  the  Arts,  on  one  part*  and  on  the  other. 
Temperance,  Courage,  JuJiice ,  and  the  other  moral  Vertues, 
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^hich  ordinarily  have  no  other  employment  but  to  keep  the 
Concupifcible  and  Iraicible  appetites  within  bounds,  though 
they  can  never  bring  it  to  pafs  without  Reafon.  The  Ob- 
ieft  of  the  llnderftanding  which  is  Entity,  as  fuch  (becaufe 
in  this  fence  ’tis  intelligible)  is  alfo  more  noble  then  that  of  the 
Will,  namely.  Entity,  as  good  and  defirable*  becaufe  Entity, 
as  fuch  is  firft,  more  fimple  and  more  abftra&ed  then  Entity,  as 
good  3  which  is  only  a  paffion  of  Entity.  And  thiiuEntity 
which  the  Llnderftanding  confiders  is  not  only  material  and  lin¬ 
gular,  but  fpiritual,  univerfal,  and  infinite.  Yea  it  not  onely 
knows  that  which  is  extrinfecal  to  it  felf,  but  by  a  fpecial  privi- 
ledge  it  knows  itfelf,  and  by  an  action  wholly  divine  refletts 
upon  it  felf  and  its  own  a&ions.  And  as  if  it  were  not  content 
with  its  jurifdi&ion  it  knows  not  only  that  which  is,  but  alfo  that 
which  is  not,  entities  of  Reafon,  and  Poflibilities. 

The  Fourth  confirm’d  the  preceding  Judgement,  becaufe  all 
Moral  Vertues  depend  on  the  llnderftanding  in  their  produ&ion 
and  cônfervation.  F  or  as  we  are  lead  to  good  becaufe  we  know 
it  fuch  by  the  llnderftanding,  fo  the  Virtues  become  vicious 
when  they  arexleftitute  of  Prudence,  which  is  a  Vertueof  the 
llnderftanding,  who  alone  gives  law  and  weight  to  all  the  other 
Vertues  which  it  guides.  But  what  makes  moft  for  Know¬ 
ledge,  'tis  pecular  to  Man,  who  alone  of  all  Animals  knows 
things  by  their  proper  caufes  3  whereas  yertue  is  common  to 
him  with  brutes,  from  whom  he  many  times  learns  a  leffon. 
But  if  you  deny  them  the  title  of  Virtue,  at  leaft  they  bave  the 
fhadow  and  image  of  it  3  the  Pifmire,  of  diligence  3  the  Serpent, 
of  prudence 3  the  Lion,  of  courage,  and  fo  of  the  reft  3  but  not 
any  of  Science,  which  is  the  onely  good  and  difference  of  Man  3 
and  ^nce  gotten  is  fo  infeparable  from  him,that  it  alone  of  all  his 
good  accompanies  him  into  the  other  life,  in  which  he  is  aban¬ 
doned  by  all  Moral  Virtues,  as  being  then  unprofitable  3  becaufe 
they  are  but  the  means  to  attain  beatitude,  which  moft  Divines 
make  to  confift  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  who  alone  hath  an  in¬ 
finite  knowledge  of  all  things,  but  hath  nothing  to  do  with  Vir¬ 
tue,  which  prefuppoi^s  Vice  to  be  fubdu’d. 

The  Fifth  faid,  Th^t  the  promife  of  knowledge  made  to  the 
firft  Man  by  the  Devil,  having  triumph’d  over  all  his  Virtues, 
(hews  that  Science  is  fometirnes  ftronger  then  Virtue  3  but  this 
having  the  promifestrf reward  both  in  this  and  the  other  lifeiand 
Knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  being  often  blam’d  of  puffing  up 
Mens  Minds  and  call’d  vain,  determines  theQueftion  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Virtue. 
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CONFERENCE  LXI. 

I.  Which  is  hardefl  to  endure,  Hunger  or  Thirjl. 

1 1.  Whether  a  General  of  an  Army JJjould 
,  endanger  hisperf  on. 

,  •  •  .  '  '  »  .  V 

THe  natural  heat  of  Man,which  lads  as  long  as  his  life,is  pre-  I. 

ferv’d  by  reparation,  and  avoiding  of  fuffocation  }  the  Which  is 
former  by  fcod,anci  the  latter  by  the  Air  which  ventilates  it,  and  bardefttow- 
refrefhes  its  ardour.  The  greater  this  heat  is,  the  more  need  it 
hath  of  fewel  and  refreüürtent.  On  the  contrary,  among  A  ni-  °r  n° 
mais,  thofe  that  have  no  blood,  as  mod  Infedts,  and  thofe  that 
have  but  little,  as  Fifhes,  who  confequently  have  but  little 
heat,  (Tince  we  have  as  much  heat  as  bloodj)  have  lefle  need  of 
ventilation  ,  and  therefore  are  deftitute  of  Lungs ,  excepting 
Whales  and  Dolphins,  as  having  more  heat.  Now  as  the  Air 
repairs  our  fpirituous  parts  ^  fo  Aliments,  ( to  wit,  meat  and 
drinkj  redore  our  folid  and  liquid  parts,  which  are  in  continual 
decay.  And  becaufe  their  continual  reparation  was  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  the  confervation  of  the  Creature,  therefore  Nature 
gave  it  an  Appetite  and  defire  of  them ,  which  if  it  be  of  meats,  ' 
is  call’d  Hunger  5  if  of  drink.  Third:  $  either  of  them  accompa- 
ny’dwith  pain  and  pleafure  5  the  pain,  to  give  notice  of  the 
time  to  take  food  5  the  pleafure,  to  make  thefe  natural  actions 
perform’d  the  more  willingly.  All  which,  for  the  fame  reafon. 

Nature  ha’s  feafon’d  with  pleafure,  fo  long  as  they  are  not  ex- 
ceffive.  Therefore  being  Pleafure  and  Pain  dil  follow  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  natural  aftions,  it  feems  that  the  one  ought  to  be  the 
rule  of  the  other  :  And  fo,  fince  there  is  more  pleafure  in  drink¬ 
ing  then  in  eating,  there  is  alfo  more  pain  in  third  then  in  hung- 
ger.  Now  that  drinking  is  more  delicious  then  eating  is  mani- 
fed,  becaufe  drink  refrefhes  the  body  almod  in  an  indant,  with-  s 
out  didurbing  it,  as  food  does,  redoring  it  but  by  little  and 
little,  and  fb  with  lefs  pleafure,  which  is  again  diminifh’d  by  the 
agitation  caus’d  in  the  head,  by  the  motion  of  the  nether  jaw 
for  the  grinding  of  the  meat.  Yea,  if  we  may  believe  good 
drinkers,  as  experienc*d  in  this  matter,  they  eat  onely  to  irritate 
their  third  ,  to  the  end  they  may  have  more  contentment  in 
drinking. 

The  Second  faid,  The  more  neceffary  à  thing  is,  the  more 
painful  is  the  want  of  it.  Now  the  needs  of  third  feem  the  more 
confiberable ,  for  that  the  abfumption  of  humid  fubdance  is 
more  fpeedy  then  that  of  dry,  which  confequently  hath  not  fo 
urgent  neceffity  of  being  repair’d  as  the  humid.  Moreover, 
mod  drinks  allay  Hunger  too  as  well  as  third  $  and  therefore 
there  is  no  more  excellent  remedy  againd  a  Boulimie,ox  Doggilh 
Hunger  then  Wine  >  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  eating  provokes 
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Thirft  inftead  of  appealing  it.  And  this  Thirft  is  not  onely 
intollerable  in  health,  butalmoft  in  all  difeafes  \  for,  excepting 
the  aforefoid  Boulimie ,  all  lick  perfons  prefer  drinking  before  eat¬ 
ing,  as  having  more  need  of  it  ^  yea,  thofe  to  whom  eating  is 
neceliary,  (for  many  are  cur’d  by  abftinencej  their  food  muft 
ordinarily  be  liquid,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  nature  of  drink  5  the 
dryneffe  of  folid  food  requiring  a  greater  ftrength  of  ftomack 
then  lick  perfons  have,  for  reducing  it  into  Chyle,  whofe  form  is 
liquid  j  Nature  being  unable  to  accommodate  it  felf  to  any 
other.  All  which  evidenceth  that  Humidity  is  the  more  neceffary, 
and  alfothe  more  difficult  to  be  forborn. 

The  Third  faid,  Experience  determines  the  Queftion  to  the 
advantage  of  Hunger,  fince  none  of  us  returning  home  to  a 
meal  he  begins  it  with  drink,  unlefs  be  indifpos’d.  And  even 
they  who  have  intention  to  begin  it  fo  do  it  in  preparation  to 
eating.  Moreover,  Thirft  is  only  a  mutation  of  quality,  which 
is  for  thatrealon  moft  properly  call’d  Alteration  5  becaufethe 
humidity  of  the  fuperior  orifice  of  the  ftomack,  in  which  alone 
Thirft  refides,  is  then  found  alter’d,  and  chang’d  into  dryneffe  î 
But  Hunger  is  an  inanition  and  defed  of  the  fubftance  requifite 
to  fill  the  vacuities  of  our  parts.  So  that  Hunger  furpaffes 
Thirft,  as  much  as  fubftance  does  an  Accident.  For  thefe  De** 
finitions,  that  Hunger  is  a  defire  of  Hot  and  Dry,  as  Thirft  is  of 
Cold  and  Moift,.  feem  to  be  defedive  j  not  onely  becaufe  Hun¬ 
ger  would  never  be  appeas’d  by  an  exhalation  Hot  and  Dry,  or 
by  any  other  body  of  the  fame  nature  intromitted  into  the  fto¬ 
mack,  unlefie  it: were  proper  to  nourifh  and  mix’d  with  the 
other  qualities  5  but  alfo  becaufe  Hunger  and  Thirft  are  pains, 
and  particularly  Hunger,  a  Convulfion  of  the  ftomack,  and  not 
Defires  or  Appetites,  whofe  feat  is  in  the  Heart,  and  not  in  the 
Ventricle.  And  if  Hunger  were  onely  after  Hot  and  Dry,  then 
Purflane,  Lettice,  Melons,  and  other  Cold  and  Moift  Aliments 
would  never  fatisfie  it ,  as  likewife  broths  would  not  allay  Thirft 
when  taken  (  as  ’tis  the  cuftom  )  adually  Hot,  nor  yet  Wine 
which  is  hot  in  power,  and  heats  effedually  inftead  of  refrige¬ 
rating,  if  Thirft  were  onely  after  Cold  and  Moift.  But  that 
which  fhews  Hunger  to  be  more  infupportable  then  Thirft,  is, 
that  many  Hydropical  perfons,  and  others,  have  liv’d  fome  years 
without  drinking  5  whereas  no  body  ever  could  fpend  much 
time  without  eating,  unleffe  by  miracle  ,  and  Famine  is  often 
reckon’d  among  the  fcourges  of  God,  but  Thirft  never. 

The  Fourth  faid.  Hunger  is  caus’d  by  the  continual  adion  of 
heat  upon  our  fubftance,  which,  to  fecure  it  felf,  by  help  of  the 
fame  heat  attrads  what  ever  is  moft  fluid  and  moveable  in  the 
next  part  5  this  again  draws  what  it  can  from  its  neighbour, 
to  lupply  fewel  to  this  heat.  And  thus  fucceffively  from  the 
extremities  of  the  body  to  the  mefaraick  veins  in  the  centre  5 
which,  to  give  fupply  to  this  continual  fudion,  powerfully  drain 
out  of  the  guts  the  pureft  of  the  aliment,  as  thefe  do  from  the 
,  v  ftomack  ; 
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ftomack  5  which  being  exhaufted,  the  acide  humour  diffus’d 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  whither  ’tls  convey’d  from  thefpleen  by 
the  Vas  breve,  vellicates  the  internal  tunicle,  and  caufes  a  pain 
in  it  not  to  be  affwag’d  but  by  the  application  of  Aliment  $ 
and  this  they  call  Hunger ,  which  alfb  is  increas’d  by  acid  things. 

And  this  pain,  according  as  *tis  moreorlefs  fenfible,  in  regard 
of  the  acrimony  or  quantity  of  tKe  acide  humour,  and  according 
as  the  infide  of  the  ftomack  is  lin’d  with  natural  mucofity,  makes 
Hunger  to  be  more  eafily  tolerated  by  fome,  then  by  others. 

Thirft  is  a  Deficcation,and  Calefa&ionofthe  upper  orifice  of  the 
ftomack,  greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  degrees  of  heat,  or  as 
any  defluxion  of  frefli  or  fait  Phlegme  defcends  from  the  Brain 
upon  the  orifice.  So  that  they  whole  natural  or  accidental  heat 
is  left  endure  Hunger  and  Thirft  beft.  Which,  to  the  end  this 
Queftion,  muft  be  confider'd  neither  abfolutely  or  refpe&ively. 

In  the  firft  manner,  fince  eating  and  drinking  are  equally  necefia- 
xy,  thence  Hunger  and  Thirft  (hall  be  equally  infupportable. 

But  comparing  one  Age,  one  Sex,  and  one  Çonftitution  with 
another.  Hunger  will  be  more  intollerable  then  Thirft  to  a 
Child,  to  a  Woman,  and  to  an  Old  Man,  efpecially  if  they  be 
Phlegmatick  or  Melancholy  5  on  the  contrary,  Thirft  will  be 
more  difficult  to  endure  by  a  young  man  if  he  be  cholerick  or  > 
languine. 

The  Fifth  laid.  That  the  afflux  of  the  melancholy  humour 
may  caufe  the  Canine,but  not  that  natural  Hunger,  which  is  one- 
]y  a  ludfion  made  in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  Ventride,perceptible 
by  the  Nerves  of  the  fixth*  Conjugation,  were  the  melancholy 
humour  cannot  come.  Moreover,  Nature,  who  alwayes  takes 
the  fhorteft  way,  makes  the  melancholy  humour  defcend  from 
the  Spleen  into  the  Hæmorrhoidal  Veins }  otherwifè  that  impure 
blood,  and  the  moft  malignant  of  all  the  excretions,would  infeft 
the  Ventricle,  and  by  it  the  Chyle.  And  there  being  no  humour 
that  caufes  natural  Thirft,  ’tis  not  neceflàry  there  ftiould  be  any  t 
to  produce  Thirft,  which  I  account  more  or  left  fupportable, 
according  to  the  feveral  habits  of  Body  j  to  the  fat,  Thirft,  and 
•  Hunger  to  the  lean. 

Upon  the  Second  Point,  That  the  value  which  Men  put  upon  j  j 
4  Valour,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  contempt  of  dangers,  (hews  Whether  a 
that  thofe  who  would  partake  moft  of  honour  muft  alfo  have  General  of  an 
the  greateft  (hare  in  the  danger,  according  to  the  Proverb,  Army  Jhould 
None  triumphs  without  fighting  5  and  if  we  take  the  opinion  of  wàangcr  his 
Souldiers,  who  are  the  beft  judges  in  this  caff,  they  never  fo  Terfm- 
willingly  refign  themfelves  to  any  Leader,  as  to  him  that  freejy 
ventures  his  life  with  them  5  it  being  no  lefs  incompetible  for  a 
General  to  advance  himfelf,  and  get  credit  and  Reputation  in 
Armes  without  jndangering  his  perfon,  then  for  a  Pilot  to  faile 
well  upon  the  Sea  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  fhipwrack. 

So  that  we  may  fay  of  war,  what  is  commonly  faid  of  the  Sea,  He 
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that  fears  danger  muft  not  go  to  it.  The  Civilians  have  the 
fame  meaning  when  they  commit  the  charge  of  guardianihips 
to  thofe  that  are  moft  qualifi’d  to  fucceed,  and  there  can  be 
no  honour  without  a  charge  3  whence  the  words  are  promifcu- 
oufly  us’d  in  our  Language.  Moreover-,  as  no  Sermon  is  more 
eloquent  then  the  exemplary  life  of  the  Preacher  5  lb  no  Milita¬ 
ry  Oration  is  fo  perfwafive,  or  fo  well  receiv’d  by  an  Army,  as 
the  example  of  its  General,  when  they  fee  him  ftrike  thefirft 
blow  5  as,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  teftifies  any  fear,  every  one 
taking  his  a&ions  for  a  rule,  and  conforming  thereunto,  will  do 
the  fame  5  he  will  not  be  obey’d  but  with  regret,  and  through 
a  fervile  fear  of  punilhment,  not  out  of  a  gallant  fenfe  of  ho¬ 
nour,  becaufe  he  that  is  moft  honor’d  in  the  Army  is  moft  re¬ 
mote  from  blQWS  3  atleaft,  the  other  Leaders  and  Officers  will 
do  as  much,  and  all  the  Souldiers  in  imitation  of  them.  In 
brief,  we  need  but  eonfider,  how  not  only  the  MarceUi ,  the  Ca - 
mil/i,  the  Sciÿios ,  Hannibal ,  and  many  other  Generals  of  Ar¬ 
mies,  but  Alexander ,  C<efar ,  and  in  our  time  Henry  the  Great, 
and  the  King  of  Sweden ,  all  Sovereign  Princes,  were  Efficiently 
venturous  of  their  perfons  5  and  that  it  was  not  by  not  taking 
part  in  dangers,  that  they  triumph’d  over  their  enemies. 

The  Second  faid.  That  to  know  how  to  command  well,  and 
how  to  exécute  well,  are  two  feveral  Talents,  and  depend  upon 
feveral  abilities  5  they  who  are  born  to  command,  being  unfit  to 
execute  5  and,on  the  contrary, they  who  are  proper  to  obey  being 
incapable  of  commanding.  Wherefore  the  Head  of  an  Army, 
who  gives  Orders  and  Commands,  muft  caufe  them  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  others.  So  the  Judge  pronounces  the  Sentence,  and 
appoints  Serjeants  to  put  it  in  execution  $  the  Phyfitian  com¬ 
mands  his  Patient,  who  obeys  his  prefcriptions  5  the  Pilot,  the 
Officers  of  the  Ship,  but  himfelf  Steers  not.  But  that  which 
(hould  moft  reft  rain  a  General  from  a&ing  in  perfon,  is,  that  he 
cannot  in  this  occurrence  preferve  the  prudence  which  is  abfi> 
lutely  neceffary  to  him.  For  the  heat  of  Courage  heightned  by 
that  of  the  Charge  and  the  Encounter,  being  wholly  contrary 
to  the  coldnefs  of  Prudence,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  vio-# 
lent  motions  caus’d  by  the  ardour  of  fury,  commonly  attending 
Valour,  renders  him  precipitate,  inconftant  and  incapable,  for 
the  time,  to  deliberate  of  fit  means,  to  chufe  them,  and  caufe 
them  to  be  executed .  Moreover,  the  General  being  the  Chief¬ 
tain  of  the  Army  ought  to  refemble  the  Head  $  which  derives 
fenfe  and  motion  to  the  parts,  yet  ftirs  not  for  their  defence,  but 
on  the  contrary,  employs  them  for  its  own.  So  the  prime  Cap: 
tain  ought  to  fway  and  manage  the  body  of  his  Army  by  his 
Counfèls  and  Orders  $  but  not  put  his  own  perfofi  in  danger, 
becaufe  upon  his  fafety  depends  that  of  all  the  reft,  who  being 
deftitute  of  a  Chieftain  remains  like  a  body  without  a  headà 
and  an  unprofitable  trunk.  Therefore  Generals  of  Armies  are 
compar’d  |to  the  heads  of  Cyprefs-Trees  $  which  being  once 
lop’d  off,  the  ftem  never  thrives  afterwards.  1  he 
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Tlie  Third  faid,  The  higheft  point  of  judgement  is  to  diftin- 
guiib  appearcnce  from  truth,  and  in  all  profeffions  ’tis  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  though  in  appearence  more  honorable,  to  be  earn'd  to 
extreams,  but  efpecialfy  in  War,  where  there  ie  not  room  for 
many  miftakes.  Th<?  General  who  expofes  his  life  cannot  be  ex¬ 
cus’d  from  ambition  or  imprudençe  5  from  the  former  if  he 
do's  it  without  neceflity  5  from  the  latter,  if  for  want  of  having 
rightly  order’d  his  affairs  he  fees  himfelf  reduc’d  to  that  point. 
Whereas,  as  in  Artificial  Engines  the  piece  which  gives  motiôn 
to  the  reft  is  immoveable  5  fo  the  General  who  gives  order  to 
the  main  of  the  Army  ought  to  have  the  like  influence  upon  it  ; 
as  the  heart  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  the  brain  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  head,  to  tranfmit  life  and  fpirits  to  the  whole  body? 
and  to  occur  to  accidents  both  forefeen  and  unexpe&ed. 
Otherwife,  fhould  the  principal  parts  not  be  contented  to  fol¬ 
low  the  body,  but  change  their  natural  fituation.j  all  the  parts 
would  be  doubly  inconvenienc’d  5  both  becaufe  they  would  not 
know  where  to  find  them  when  they  needed  their  direction  5 
and  becaufe  the  leaft  offence  of  the  nobler  parts  being  mortal^ 
theijrhurt  would  redound  riot  only  to  themfelves,  but  alfo  to  the 
reft  of  the  body.  Moreover,  if  the  General  aé  the  Souldier, 
who  fhall  a<ft  the  Captain  ?  how  will  the  Corporal  and  common 
Souldier  do  ?  They  will  all  think  themfelves  become  equal  to 
their  fuperiors,  they  will  no  longer  do  any  thing  but  in  their 
company  i  and  ’twill  be  no  wonder  if  diforder  Aides  into  all  the 
member  >  when  it  has  begun  at  the  head.  If  they  be  beam’d  for 
not  knowing  how  to  obey,  their  excufe  will  be  ready.  That 
they  have  to  do  with  Leaders  who  know  not  how  to  command» 
Befides,  the  General  hath  the  fame  relation  to  his  Army  that 
the  Firft  Prefident  hath  to  a  Parliament.  Now  what  wouW 
you  fay  if  the  Firft  Prefident  fhould  manage  the  caufe,  and  un¬ 
dertake  to  plead  it,  although  the  Advocates  acquitted  them¬ 
felves  ill  ?'  Even  Domeftick  Government  maÿ:  ferve  for  a  rule 
in  thiscafe  5  the  head  of  a  Family  lofirig  his  credit  among  his 
fervants,  when  he  fets  himfelf  to  do  their  work.  For  whereas 
almoft  all  the  affairs  of  men  depend  upon  opinion,  when  the  re- 
fped  which  arifes  from  the  authority  of  the  fuperior  over  hifc  in¬ 
feriors  is  once  fhaken,  as  it  is  by  the  too  great  familiarity  which 
the  fociety  of  dangers  begets,  contempt  will  be  apt  to  juftle  oUt 
duty.  And  the  common  Souldier  looks  upon  his  General  but 
as  another  man  when  he  fees  him  partake  of  the  fame  hardfhips 
with  him.  Upon  this  account  were  invented  the  Diadems, 
Scepters,  Crowns,  and  other  ornaments  of  Sovereigns,  and  their 
Magiftrates  5  the  meaneft  of  which,  inftru&ed  by  experience, 
are  jealous  of  their  authority,  which  they  keep  up  by  fepara- 
ting  themfelves  from  the  commerce  of  the  vulgar  >  but  lofe  it  as 
(bon  as  they  receive  thofe  for  companions  over  whom  they  are 
to  command. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  Reward  and  Punifhment  being  the 
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two  Supports  of  all  our  adions  (but  efpecially  in  War,  where 
there  is  not  time  to  make  all  the  inductions  requifite  to  a  good  ra- 
tiocination)neither  of  them  can  be  well  admimfter  d  without  the 
prefence  of  the  Chieftain,  who  alone  can  judge  ot  the  ment  ol 
his  Souldiers,  free  from  all  paffions,  efpêcially,  envy  and  jea- 
loufie  which  are  found  amongft  equals  :  for  want  of  which 
both  the  one  and  the  other  fometimes  complain  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  the  meaner  of  not  being  feen,  and  the  great  perfons  of  not 
feeing  but  by  the  eyes  of  others.  And  therefore  the  prefence 
of  the  King  hath  been  always  of  more  value  then  twenty  thou- 

fand  men.  '  ,  ^  n  • 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  in  this,  as  in  all  other  moral  Quettions, 

*tis  impoffible  to  give  a  definitive  judgement,  becaufe  things  of 
this  nature  depend  not  upon  certain  and  infallible  caufos  (as  na¬ 
tural  things  do)  but  upon  free  caufes,  which  borrow  their  com¬ 
mendation  or  blame  from  the  diverfity  of  the  circumftances  of 
things,  of  time,  place,  perfons,  and  other  accidents  3  which 
being  infinite,  and  consequently  impoffible  to  be  known,  have 
no  other  rule  but  that  of  Prudence  affifted  by  experience. .  So 
that  it  cannot  be  determin’d.abfolutely  whether  the  Chieftain  of 
an  Army  ought  to  fight  or  not,  but  we  muft  diftinguifh  the  dif¬ 
ferent  occafions  which  oblige  him  thereunto,  or  not.  When 
he  underftands  himfelf  weaker  then  his  enemy,  and  fees  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  his  Souldiers  low,  if  he  cannot  avoid  giving  battel,  he 
muft  animate  his  Souldiers  by  his  own  example  3  as  alfo  when 
he  is  oblig’d  by  fome  notable  furprizal  to  lay  all  at  ftake  3  or 
when  he  undertakes  fuch  great  matters,  that  otherwife  he  can 
never  accomplifh  them.  3  as  when  Alexander  conquer  d  the 
whole  World,  his  Father  Philip  all  Greece ,  and  Cafar  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  every  other  cafe.  Vis  imprudence,  temerity  and 
in  juft  ice,  in  a  head  of  an  Army  to  efteem  his  own  life  no  more 
then  that  of  a  common  Sopldier.  Yea  Vis  greater  courage  to 
render  himfelf  inflexible  in  the  exatt  and  rigorous  maintaining 
of  his  orders  then  to  engage  himfelf  in  fight.  In  doing  which, 
he  notorioufly  argues  his  conduct  of  weakneft,  fince  it  hath  fuf* 
fer’d  things  to  come  to  fo  ill  a  pafs,  that  he  is  reduc’d  to  this 
extremity  of  hazarding  the  lois  of  his  victory,  which  ordinarily 
follows  the  death  of  the  General,  and  is  much  more  prejudical 
to  his  Army  then  the  example  is  profitable  which  hé  gives  to 
thofe  few  that  are  about  him,  who  are  not  always  indue  d  to 
imitate  it.  Like  thofe  Empiricks  who  employ  extream  reme¬ 
dies  to  common  difeafes,  inftead  of  referving  them  only  for  the 
defperatc. 
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CONFERENCE  LXII. 


I.  Of  Time ,  1 1.  Whether  ’ trs  heft  to  overcome  by 

open  force^  or  otherrvife. 

Very  thing  that  hath  exigence  hath  a  duration.  If  this  I. 
j  duration  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end,  fuch  as  that  of  Of.  Time, 
God  is,  ’tis  call’d  Eternity  :  if  it  hath  a  beginning,  but  no  end, 
as  that  of  the  Heavens,  Angels  and  rational  Souls,  ’tis  call’d  by 
the  Latines  Ævum  3  if  it  hath  both  beginning  and  end,  as  the 
duration  of  all  material  and  fublunary  things,  ’tis  call’d  Time  5 
which,  although  in  the  mouth  of  everyone,  is  neverthelefs  dif¬ 
ficult  to  underdand,  the  Vulgar  improperly  attributing  this 
name  to  the  Heaven  or  the  Air,  faying,  ’Tis  a  fair  Time  (or 
Weather)  when  the  Air  and  Heaven  are  ierene  and  clear.  For 
although  Time  be  infeparabie  from  Heaven,  yet  'tis  as  different 
from  it  as  the  effed  is  from  its  caufe  :  And  Pythagoras  was  de¬ 
ceiv’d  when  he  thought  that  Time  was  the  Celedial  Sphere  3  as 
well  as  Plato ,  who  held  it  to  be  the  converfion  of  that  Sphere  3 
and  Democritus  ,  the  motion  of  every  thing.  Neverthelefs, 

Heaven  and  Time  may  be  conceiv’d  didin&ly  and  a  funder,  be- 
caufe  Time  is  the  duration  of  the  World ,  the  nobled  part 
whereof  is  Heaven  $  and  the  effeds  of  Time  are  not  known  to 
us  but  by  the  motion  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Stars,  which  make 
the  Seafons,  Years,  Weeks,  Days  and  Hours,  with  the  difference 
of  day  and  night. 

The  Second  faid.  That  Time  is  a  pure  creature  of  our  Phan- 
cy,  and  hath  no  real  exidence  in  Nature,  fince  it  hath  no  parts. 

For  time  pafs’dis  no  more,  the  future  is  not  yet  y  theprefentis 
but  a  moment,  which  cannot  be  part  of  time  5  fince  ’tis  com¬ 
mon  to  every  part  that  being  taken  feveral  times  it  compofes 
andcompleats  its  total  3  which  agrees  not  to  a  moment,  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  moments  added  together  making  but  one  mo¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  cannot  make  the  lead  part  of  time,  no 
more  then  an  infinite  number  of  points  can  make  the  lead  line, 
becaufe  it  is  not  compos’d  of  points  3  as  time  is  not  compos’d  of 
moments.  For  if  you  fay  Time  is  the  flux  of  a  moment,  as  a 
line  is  the  flux  of  a  point,  this  argues  not  the  exidence  of  Time, 
becaufe  a  point  leaves  fomething  behind  it  as  it  moves,  but  a 
moment  doth  not.  Yea,  if  we  believe  strijlotle0  a  moment  is 
not  in  Time.  For  either ’tis  one  moment,  or  many.  If  one,  it 
will  follow  that  what  is  done  at  prefent,  and  what  a  thoufand 
years  ago,  were  done  at  the  fame  time,  becaufe  in  the  fame 
moment.  If  there  be  many  u^pments  in  time,  they  mud  fuc- 
ced  one  another,  one  peddling  as  the  next  arifes,  jud  as  of  the 
parts  of  time,  the  pals’d  perifhes  to  give  birth  to  the  future. 
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But  a  moment  cannot  perifli.  For  it  muft  perifh  either  in  time, 
or  in  an  inftant.  Not  in  time,  for  this  is  divifible,  but  an  inftant 
indivifible.  Nor  yet  in  an  inftant.  For  either  that  inftant 
would  be  it  felf,  and  fo  it  {hould  be,  and  not  be,  together  :  or  it 
would  be  the  inftant  before  it  5  which' will  not  hold  5  becaufe 
whilftthat  preceding  inftant  exifts,  this  other  is  not  yet  in  be¬ 
ing  >  or,  laftly,  ’twould  be  the  inftant  after  it,  and  then  this  in¬ 
ftant  would  be  gone  before.  Wherefore  either  Time  is  nothing 
at  aM,  or  elfe  but  an  imaginary  thing.  And  indeed  it  feems 
confentaneoufly  call’d  Number  and  Meafure  3  becaufe  neither 
of  thefè  hath  other  exiftence  then  in  the  mind.  For  if  you  fay, 
with  fome,  that  time  is  eftential  to  things,  you  may  as  well  fay 
that  the  Ell  is  of  the  eflence  of  the  cloath  which  it  meafures, 
and  number  eftential  to  the  things  numbred  3  fo  that,  by  this 
reckoning,  Meafure  and  Number  fhould  be  of  all  forts  of  Na¬ 
tures,  becaufe  they  are  apply ’d  to  all  things. 

The  Third  faid.  That  amongft  real  things  fome  are  momen¬ 
tary,  being  made  and  perilhing  in  one  and  the  fame  inftant, 
which  is  the  meafure  of  their  exiftence  3  others  are  perdurable, 
amongft  which  as  there  is.fomething  that  hath  always  been,  and 
(hall  always  be  *,  others  that  have  not  always  been,  yet  (hall  al¬ 
ways  be  3  fo  there  are  fome  that  have  not  been  fometimes,  and 
fometimes  (hall  be  no  more.  Again,  of  thefe  latter,  fome  have 
all  their  parts  together  3  others  have  them  one  after  another. 
The  firft  are  continuous,  and  their  duration  is  their  age  3  the 
fécond  are  fucceflive,  whofe  duration  is  time.  For  duration 
follows  the  exiftence  of  every  thing  as  neceflarily  as  exiftence 
follows  effence.  Exiftence  is  the  term  of  produ&ion.  Dura¬ 
tion  is  thé  term  of  confervation.  So  that,  to  doubt  whether 
there  be  fuch  a  real  thing  in  Nature  as  Time,  is  to  doubt  of  the 
duration  and  exiftence  of  every  thing  3  although  the  Scripture 
(hould  not  aflure  us  that  God  made  the  day  and  the  night, 
which  are  parts  of  time.  Moreover,  the  contrary  reafons  prove 
nothing,  laving  that  time  is  not  of  the  nature  of  continuous  be¬ 
ings,  but  of  fucceflive,  which  confifts  in  having  no  parts  really 
prefent.  This  Time  is  defin’d,  by  the  Philofopher.  The  Num¬ 
ber  of  Motion  according  to  its  prior  and  pofterior  parts  3  that  is 
to  fay,  by  means  of  time  we  know  how  long  the  motion  lafted, 
when  it  begun,  and  when  it  ended.  For  being  Number  may 
ferve  for  Meafure,  and  Meafure  for  number,  therefore  they  are 
both  taken  for  one  and  the  fame  thing.  Indeed,  when  a  thing  is 
mov’d,  ’tis  over  fome  (pace,  whofe  firft  parts  anfwer  to  the  firft 
parts  of  motion,  and  the  latter  parts  of  the  (pace  to  the  latter 
parts  of  the  motion,  and  from  this  fucceffion  of  the  latter  parts 
of  the  motion  to  the  former  arifeth  a  duration,  which  is  time, 
long  or  (hort,  according  to  the  flownefs  or  quicknefs  of  this 
motion.  And  becaufe  by  means  of  this  duration  we  number 
and  meafure  that  of  motions,  and  of  all  our  a&ions,  therefore 
it  is  call’d  Number  or  Meafure  3  although  it  be  onely  a  Pro¬ 
priety 
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priety  of  Time  to  ferve  for  a  Meafure,  and  no  ways  of  its 
effence. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  to  underftand  time,  ’tis  requifitë  to 
underftand  the  motion,  and  two  moments,  one  whereof  was  at 
the  beginning  of  that  motion,  and  the  other  at  the  end  5  and 
then  to  imagine  the  middle,  or  diftance  between  thofe  two  ex- 
treams,  which  middle  is  Time.  Therefore  man  alone  being 
able  to  make  comparifon  of  thofe  two  extreams,  only  he  of  all 
animals  underftands  and  computes  time.  Hence  they  who 
wake  out  of  a  deep  and  long  lleep  think  it  but  a  fmall  while 
fince  they  firft  lay  down  to  reft,  becaufe  they  took  no  notice  of 
the  intermediate  motions,  and  think  the  moment  wherein  they 
fell  afleep  and  that  wherein  they  wait'd,  is  but  one  (ingle  mo™ 
ment.  The  fame  alio  happens  to  tho(e  who  are  (o  intent  upon 
any  aftion  or  contemplation,  that  they  heed  not  the  duration  of 
motions.  Now  not  only  the  motions  of  the  body,  but  thofe  of 
the  mind  are  meafured  by  time.  Therefore,  in  the  dark,  he 
that  fhould  perceive  no  outward  motion,  not  even  in  his  own 
body,  might  yet  conceive  time  by  the  duration  of  his  foufs 
a&ions,  his  thoughts,  defires,  and  other  fpiritual  motion.  And 
as  Time  is  the  Meafure  of  Motion,  fo  it  is  likewife  of  reft  }  fince 
the  reafon  of  contraries  is  the  fame.  And,  confequently ,  motion 
and  reft  being  the  caufes  of  all  things,  time,  which  is  their  dura¬ 
tion,  is  alfo  their  univerfal  caule. 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  ’tis  ordinary  to  men  to  attribute  the 
effefrs  whereof  they  know  not  the  caufes ,  to  other  known 
caufes,  though  indeed  they  be  nothing  lefs^  fo  they  attribute 
misfortunes,  Ioffes,  death,  oblivion,  and  fuch  other  things,  to 
Heaven,  to  Time,  or  to  place,  although  they  cannot  be  the 
caufes  thereof.  Hence  fome  certain  days  have  been  fuperftiti- 
oufly  accounted  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  as  by  the  Perfians 
the  third  and  fixth  of  Augujl^  in  regard  of  the  Ioffes  which  they 
had  fuffer’d  upon  thofe  days  5  the  firft  of  April  by  Darius  and 
the  Carthaginians,  becaufe  upon  the  fame  day  he  had  loft  a  Bat¬ 
tle  to  Alexander ,  and  thefe  were  driven  out  of  Sicily  by  Timo- 
leon ,  who  was  always  obferv’d  to  have  had  (ome  good  fortune 
upon  his  birth  day.  Moreover ,  the  Genethliacks  affirm  that 
the  day  of  Nativity  is  always  difcriminated  by  fome  remarkable 
accident  :  for  which  they  alledge  the  example  of  Charles  V. 
whofe  birth  day,  the  24th  ofiFebruary^  was  made  remarkable  to 
him  by  his  ele&ion  to  the  Empire,  and  the  taking  of  Francis  I. 
•before  Pavia .  Such  was  alfo  that  day  afterwards  lolernniz’d,  in 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  receiv’d  his  three  good  tidings.  But 
as  there  is  no  hour,  much  lefs  day,  but  is  fignaliz’d  by  fome 
ftrange  accidents  ,  fo  there  is  not  any  but  hath  been  both 
fortunate  and  unfortunate.  As  was  that  of  Alexanders  birth, 
who  faw  Dianas  Temple  at  Ephefus  burnt  by  Herojlratns ,  and 
the  Perfians  put  wholly  to  the  rout  :  Yet  the  fame  Alexander ,as 
likewife  Attains ,  Pompey ,  and  many  others,  dy'd  upon  the  day  of 
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their  Nativity  5  fo  did  Auguflus  upon  that  of  his  Inauguration. 
Wherefore  ’tis  no  lefs  ridiculous  to  refer  all  thele  accidents  to 
Time,  then  to  attribute  tôit  the  mutation,  oblivion,  and  death 
of  all  things,  whereof  it  is  not  the  caufe  $  although  for  this  pur* 
pofe  Saturn  was  painted  with  a  fickle  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
hew’d  every  thing  down,  and  devour’d  his  own  children.  For 
Time  as  well  as  Place  being  quantities,which  are  no  Ways  a&ive, 
they  cannot  be  the  caufes  of  any  things.  • 

The  Sixth  faid.  Time  is  diverfly  taken  and  diftinguifh’d  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diverfity  of  Profefiions.  Hiftorians  divide  it  in¬ 
to  the  four  Monarchies,  of  the  Me des,  the  Perjians ,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans,  and  the  States  and  Empires  which  have  fuc* 
ceeded  them  :  The  Church  into  Working-days  and  Feftivals: 
the  Lawyers  into  Terms  and  Vacations,  the  Naturalifts  confi- 
der  them  (imply  as  a  property  of  natural  body  5  Aftronomers, 
as  an  effeft  of  Heaven  ^  Phyfitians,  as  one  of  the  principal  cir- 
cumftances  of  Difeafes ,  which  they  divide  into  moft  acute, 
acute,  and  chronical  or  long,  which  exceed  40  days  *  and  each 
of  them  into  their  beginning,  augmentation,  (fate  and  decli¬ 
nation,  as  diftinguifh’d  by  the  common,  indicatory  and  criti- 
/  cal  days. 

Upon  the  fécond  Point  it  was  faid,  That  Force  being  that 
1 1.  which  firft  caus’d  obedience  and  admiration  in  the  world,  the 
Whether  ’ tis  fh*ongeft  having  ever  over-maftered  others  >  it  cannot  enter  into 
befit»  over -  comparifon  with  a  thing  that  paffes  for  a  Vice, ahe}  even  amongft 

come  by  open  y^omen  as  fleight  and  and  fubtlety  doth  ^and  crafts  in  any  attion 

force  or  other-  ,  .r  »  _  _ 


is  more  efteem’d  for  having  flain  the  Nemæan  Lion  with  his 
club,  then  Lyjimachus  for  having  taken  away  the  life  cf  another 
by  dextroufly  thrufting  his  hand  wrap  d  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth  in¬ 
to  his  open’d  throat,  and  fo  ftrangling  him  5  of  which  no  other 
reafon  can  be  given,but  that  the  former  kil*d  him  by  his  cunning, 
and  the  other  by  plain  ftrength.  Moreover,  General  things  are 
made  of  Particular  5  duels  and  fingle  fights,  are  little  pidtures  of 
battles.  Now  every  one  knows  what  difference  there  is  between 
him  that  overcomes  his  Enemy  without  any.  foul  play  ,  and 
another  that  makes  ufe  of  fome  invention  or  artifice  to  get  ad¬ 
vantage  of  him.  For  though  Duels  are  juftly  odious  to  all  good 
men, yet  he  that  hath  behav’d  himfelf  gallantly  therein,even  when 
he  is  overcome  gains  more  Honour  then  he  that  by  fbme  fraud 
hath  gotten  the  life  of  his  Enemy  .Indeed, the  word  Virtue  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Latine  which,fignifies  Manfimplyes  that  to  be  virtu¬ 
ous,  ’tis  requir’d  to  overcome  as  a  Man,  and  leave  triçks,fleights, 
and  fubtleties  to  Women,  to  fupply  their  weaknefs  $  and  yet 
Women  too,  when  they  fee  the  mafeuline  vigorous  deportment, 
and  feats  of  Arms  of  a  Cavalier,  that  has  won  the  victory  over 
his  Enemy,  will  prefer  him  before  an  other  who  hath  had  the 
fume  advantage  without  (hiking  a  blow.  Whence  it  appears. 
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that  in  all  fort  of  Minds,  Generofity  and  Courage  finds  more  fa¬ 
vour  then  fubtlety. 

The  Second  faid,  That  the  Emblem  of  the  Wind  and  the 
Sun,  trying  which  fhould  make  the  Traveller  quit  his  Cloak, 
(attributing  the  mattery  to  the  Sun  above  the  Wind)  Ihews  that 
Force  is  not  alwayes  the  moft  efficacious.  For  he  who  aimes  to 
overcome  mutt  accomplifh  fit  by  the  moft  facile  way  5  which 
being  ordinarily  the  gentleft,  becaufè  it  finds  leaft  reliftance, 
brings  about  its  defignes  moreeafily  then  violence,  which  giving 
the  Alarm  makes  every  one  ftand  upon  his  guard,  and  renders 
all  enterprizes  dangerous.  Therefore  the  wife  General  who> 
commits  his  affairs  to  Chance  as  tittle  as  he  can,  afl'ayes  all  other 
means  before  he  comes  to  open  force  5  imitating  a  dilcreet 
Mafter  of  a  Family,  who  never  falls  to  blows  either  in  his  houle, 
or  out  of  it,  lb  long  as  he  hath  any  hope  from  wayes  of  gentle- 
nefs.  Moreover,  the  means  which  peculiarly  belong  to  Man 
ought  to  be  prefer  d  before  thole  which  are  common  to  him 
with  brutes  5  yea,  in  which  they  go  beyond  him.  And  you  fee 
that  they  are  not  the  moft  ftrong  and  robuft  that  command  in 
Monarchies  and  States,  but  the  moft  wife  and  prudent,  whofe 
bodies  are  commonly  more  weak  through  their  great  watchings 
and  toils  5  and  becaufe  thefe  delicate  bodies  are  more  eafie  to  be 
govern’d  by  the  powers  of  the  Soul,which  confequently  are  more 
worthily  exercis’d  therein. 

The  Third  laid.  That  Philip  of  Macedon  had  reafon  to  com¬ 
pare  fubtlety  to  the  Foxes  Ikin,  as  force  to  the  Lion’s,  laying, 
that  the  former  was  to  be  made  ufe  of  when  the  latter  hapened 
to  be  too  ftiort.  For  he  who  employes  fubtlety  in  war, 
thereby  acknowledges  his  weakneffe  which  made  an  old  Cap¬ 
tain  lay ,  when  he  was  advis’d  to  fet  upon  his  Enemy  in  the 
night.  That  he  would  win,  not  fteal  a  Vidory.  For  he  that  is 
vanquilh’d  onely  by  ftratagem  does  not  acknowledge  himfelf 
worfted,  and  they  who  make  ufe  of  wiles,  when  they  think 
•  they  have  done,  they  are  alwayes  to  begin  again  5  as  the  Barre- 
tors  who  by  fome  fubtlety  have  procur’d  aVerdid  are  never 
lècure  againft  new  Sûtes.  So  a  little  man,  Ikill’d  in  wraftling, 
may  haply  trip  up  his  more  fturdy  Antagonift,  and  lo  be  counted 
more  dextrous  or  nimble,  but  not  more  ftrong  then  he.  More¬ 
over,  fin  ce  all  adions  take  their  rule  from  Juftice,  which  cannot 
confift  with  fraud,he  is  not  to  be  reputed  a  Conqueror  that  hath 
gotten  a  Vidor  y  unjuftly. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  if  we  receive  the  judgement  of  the 
vanquilh’d,  the  Vidors  are  alwayes  faulty.  Therefore  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  by  what  means  we  defeat  our  Enemies,  provided  thole 
means  be  lawful,  arid  tranfgrefs  not  the  maxime  of  Divines  5 
That  evil  is  not  to  be  done  to  the  end  good  may  come  of 
it.  This  premiz’d ,  ’tis  not  onely  lawfull  for  the  chief  of 
an  Army ,  but  perfedly  his  duty  to  deprive  his  Enemies  of 
all  advantages  before  the  fight,  in  it,  and  afterward  befieging 
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places,  defending  them,  or  giving  them  relief. .  So  JoJJmah,  to 
encourage  the  Ifraelites  to  make  aninvafion  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  caus’d  Grapes  of  prodigious  greatnefs  which  grew  in 
that  Country  to  be  fhew’d  them  in  the  Defart.  Cato 5  to  animate 
the  Romans,  to  the  Carthaginian  War,  let  fall  in  the  Senate  fome 
of  the  large  African  Figgs,  crying,  that  there  were  but  three 
days  fail  from  the  place  where  they  grew.  An  other,  by  letting 
loole  a  Hare  from  the  walls  of  Thebes,  thereby  aflur’d  his  Sonl- 
diers  that  they  had  to  do  onely  with  cowards,  fince  they  fufFer  d 
thofe  Animals  to  come  amongft  them.  M.  Antonins ,  to  exafpe- 
rate  the  Romans  againft  the  murtherers  of  Cœfar ,  aifplay  d  his 
fhirt  to  them  all  bloody.  And  Augnjim,  to  convince  them  of 
ingratitude,  publifh’d  his  Tçftament,  true  or  fictitious;  where¬ 
by  he  made  thofe  very  murtherers  his  heirs.  Others,  of  whom 
Examples  are  infinite,  by  continual  Alarms  oblige  their  Enemies 
to  watch  and  (land  for  fome  dayes  in  armes  before  the  fight,  to 
the  end  to  tire  them  out  by  thofe  toiles  ;  they  weaken  them  by 
delights,  cut  off  their  provifions,  hinder  their  relief,  raile  falfe 
reports,and  intercept  Letters  on  purpofe  to  abate  their  Courage, 
or  that  of  their  Allies.  In  the  fight ,  they  ft  rive  to  give  their 
Enemies  the  difadvantage  of  the  wind,  duft,  fmoak,  and  Sun  in 
their  faces  ;  they  poflefs  the  higheft  and  mo  ft  advantagious 
places,  and  drive  them  upon  precipices,ditches,bogs,  and  other 
incommodious  places;  they  let  loofe  mad  beafts  upon  them, 
as  Elephants  of  old,  to  break  their  ranks,  and  ftrike  terror  into 
.them  ;  which  others  do  alfoby  their  cryes,words.arrnes, engines, 
and  other  uncouth  inventions,  the  ftrangenefs  whereof  making  a 
great  imprefiion  in  their  Minds,  puts  them  into  diforder.  They 
make  {hew  of  aflailing  them  on  one  fide,  w'hilft  on  the  other, 
where  they  are  weakeft,  they  give  an  aflault  in  good  earneft. 
Some  have  overcome  them  by  their  celerity,  furprizingtbem 
afleep  ,  feafting,  playing,  or  wearied  y  others ,  by  a  contrary 
ftratagem  ,  get  the  better  of  them  by  patience,  undermining 
and  confuming  them  by  little  and  little.  After  the  fight,  when  * 
the  Enemies  are  defeated,  they  hinder  them  from  getting  toge¬ 
ther  again  in  a  body.  In  brief,  all  the  Height  and  artifice  that 
humane  invention  can  imagine,  to  confound  the  counfels,  and 
diffipate  the  forces  of  the  Enemy  ,hath  been  in  all  times  employ’d 
to  that  end  ;  and  they  who  have  beft  pradfis’d  the  fame  ,  have 
gotten  the  name  of  great  Captains.  Therefore  Virgil  had  reafbn 
to  fay.  That  it  was  not  to  be  confider’d,  whether  fraud  or  force 
were  to  be  us’d  againft  an  Enemy  ;  but  to  conclude,  both  are 
fuccesfully  joyn’d  together. 
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CONFERENCE  LXIII. 

I.  Of  Motion.  II.  OfCuftomc. 

MOtion  is  confider’d  varioufly  in  the  Sciences.  By  Meta-  Ï. 

phyftcks,inafmuch  as  Entity  is  divided  into  Moveable  and  OMonori. 

Immoveable.  ‘By  Natural  Philofophy,  as  *tis  an  internal  pro¬ 
priety  ofa  Natural  Body.  By  Logick,  fo  far  as  ’tis  infeparable 
from  Contrariety,  whereof  it  treats  amongft  the  Oppofites.  By 
Phyfick,  as  being  comprehended  amongft  the  fix  things  not-na- 
tural.  By  Aftronomy,  as  it  is  annex’d  to  the  Heavens,  and  by 
them  is  the  caufe  of  all  thofe  here  below.  By  the  Mechanicks, 
as  ’tis  the  Agent  of  all  their  Engines.  And  9twere  to  be  wilh'd 
for  the  perfedion  of  the  Mathematicks,  that  as  fome  of  them 
treat  of  continuous  Quantity  permanent  ,  (  as  Geometry  ) 
others,  of  difcrete  Quantity,  (as  Arithmetick)  confidering  them 
abftraded  from  their  mattery  fo  there  were  fome  that  treated 
purely  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  continuous  Quantity  fuc- 
ceffive,  which  is  Motion.  For  the  dodrine  of  Motion  is  fo  ex¬ 
cellent,  that  by  its  help  Philolbphers  guided  onely  by  the  light 
of  Nature  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  one  Eternal  God 
alone,  and  of  the  dépendance  that  all  beings  have  upon  one  foie 
caufe  5  becaufe  every  thing  that  is  mov’d  is  mov’d  by  fomething 
elfe  j  otherwife,  if  it  mov’d  it  felf,  it  (hould  make  it  felf  perfect  5 
fince  every  thing  that  moves  gives  perfedion,  and  that  which  is 
mov’d  receives  the  lame.  Now  this  capnot  be,  becaufe  then  one 
and  the  fame  thing  (hould  at  the  famé  time  be  both  Agent  and 
Patient,  have  and  not  have  perfection,  be  and  not  bey  which 
is  the  greateft  abfurdity.  Wherefore  what  ever  is  mov’d,  ’tis 
mov’d  by  fome  other  thing,  and  this  by  fome  other,  till  you 
come  to  a  Firft  Mover,  who  gives  Motion  to  all  things.  For 
otherwife  therç  would  be  a  progrefs  into  infinity,  which  cannot 
be  admitted  into  caufes.  Likewife,  that  all  things  depend  upon 
a  Supreme  Caufe  is  prov*d  by  Motion  5  becaufe  every  thing  that 
is  mov’d  depends  upon  that  which  moves  it  :  Whereupon  the 
Naturaliftsday,  that  it  is  united  thereunto  by  a  Conrad  either 
of  the  Suppofitum,  or  of  Virtue  5  and  therefore  all  things  being 
mov’d  by  that  Firft  Caufe,  depend  wholly  upon  it,  and  are 
united  to  it.  But  as  excellent  things  are  raoft  difficult,  and  com¬ 
monly  the  cleared  are  aflaulted  by  theftrongeft  objedions  5  fo 
there  have  been  fome  perfons  that  have  deny’d  Motion,as  Parme¬ 
nides  and  Zeno ,  (although  it  hath  as  true  exiftence  as  Nature 
which  is  the  principle  of  it)  becaufe  they  could  not  anfwer  the 
objedions  btought  againft  it.  Others,  on  the  contrary,as  Hera- 
clitHs ,  have  conceiv’d  that  all  things  are  in  continual  Motion, 
although  the  fame  be  never  perceiv’d  by  our  Senfes.  But  Ari- 
jtotle ,  according  to  his  wont,  chufingthe  middle  opinion,  hath 
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affirm'd  ,  That  there  are  fome  things  which  alwayes  move  j 
others,  that  alwayes  reft,  and  others  that  move  and  reft  alter¬ 
nately.  That  which  alwayes  refts  is  the  Firft  Mover  5  That 
which  alwayes  moves,  is  the  Heavens,  whofe  never  interrupted 
circular  Motion  comes  very  near  infinity.  Things  which 
move  and  reft  at  times, are  all  other  Ample  or  compound  bodies, 
in  which  the  Motion  is  either  natural,  as  in  fire  to  mount-up- 
wards  5  or  in  violent,  as  in  the  fame  fire  to  defcend  downwards. 
Both  which  kinds  of  Motion  admit  of  reft  too  ,  the  natural,when 
the  body  hath  found  its  centre  5  the  violent,  at  the  point  of  re¬ 
flexion  ,  or  when  the  virtue  imprefs’d  upon  it  by  the  Agent 
ceafes. 


The  Second  faid.  The  inceflant  mutation  made  in  all  things, 
argues  that  there  is  no  Reft  5  fince  Reft  is  the  abiding  of  things 
in  one  and  the  fameftate,  and  nothing  doth  fo.  Nor  is  there 
any  Motion,  becaufe  if  there  were,  it  fhould  be  made  in  an  In- 
ftant.  But  Nothing  is  chang'd  in  an  Inftant,  being  all  Mutation 
prefuppofes  two  termes  $  one,  From  which ,and  another,?#  which 5 
and  there  are  no  termes  without  a  middle,  or  medium  $  nor  can 
any  thing  pals  from  one  terme  to  another  through  à  medium ,  but 


in  time.  1  hat  Motion  muft  be  made  in  an  Inftant,  appears,  be¬ 
caufe  there  is  nothing  between  the  laft  point  of  that  which  is  to 
be  chang'd,  and  the  firft  of  that  which  is  chang’d.  For  in  Local 
Motion,  a  ftone  begins  to  be  mov'd  at  the  fame  inftant  wherein 
it  ceafes  to  reft.  There  is  therefore  no  intermediate  (pace  be¬ 
tween  its  motion  and  its  reft  :  And  if  two  extremes  which  have 
no  medium  between  them  be  together,  then  things  which  are 
together  are  in  one  and  the  fame  moment.  This  is  yet  further 
manifeft  in  the  other  kinds  of  Motion.  For  in  Generation  there 
is  nothing  between  Nof-Being  5  and  Being,  and  in  Corruption 
nothing  between  Being  and  Not-Being.  Otherwife ,  there 
liipuid  befomethingthat  exifts  and  exifts  not,  which  is  contra¬ 
ry  to  tiie  firft  principle.  In  Alteration  ,  as  foon  as  the  Air  is  il¬ 
luminated  theDarknefs  ceafeth,  and  there  is  nothing  between 
them.  In  Accretion  or  Augmentation,  the  Body  is  ftill  in  its 
firft  quantity  till  it  receive  a  greater  5  as  likewife- in  Diminution 
Vis  alwayes  in  the  fame  magnitude,  till  it  be  reduc’d  to  a  lefs. 
For  we  muft  beware  of  taking  the  difpofitions  or  preparations  to 
all  thefe  motions  for  the  motions  themfelves. 

The  Third  laid,  'Tis  eafier  to  fay  what  Motion  is  not,  then 
what  it  is  5  fince  the  Philofopher  tells  us,  that  it  hath  more  of 
Non-entity  then  of  Entity.  Wherefore  being  things  cannot 
be  known  but  16  far  as  they  are  true,and  they  are  not  true  but  fo 
far  as  they  have  Being,  *tis  no  wonder  if  Motion  be  one  of  the 
difficulteft  to  be  underftood  5  and  ’tis  the  more  fo,  becaufe  we 
muft  not  confound  with  the  other  things  that  accompany  it, 
which  are  the  Agent  and  Patient, thèir  action  and  paftion,its  two 
termes,  the  extent  of  place,  time,  and  the  fubjeX  wherein  it  is 
caus’d,  Befides,  every  thing  that  is  known,  being  fo  either  by 
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k  felf  when  it  is  real,  or  by  fome  other  when  it  is  not  fuch  5  Mo¬ 
tion  which  partly  is,  and  partly  is  not ,  can  neither  be  known  by 
it  felf,  nor  by  fome  thing  elle  3  for  it  cannot  be  known  by  the 
Senfes*  nor,  without  their  help,  by  the  Intelled  3  there  being 
in  Motion  a  fomething  before  5  and  lomething  after  $  and  confe- 
querny,  a  correfpondence  which  falls  not  within  cognizance  of 
the  Senfes.  Therefore,  to  fupply  this  defed,  the  Philofophers 
have  defcrib*d  Motion,  (of  it  felf  infefifible)  by  things  that  fall 
under  fenfe,  faying,  that  it  is  That  which  is  included  between 
the  term  From  which ,  and  the  term  to  which  3  as  the  Phyfitians 
render  the  motions  oflife  fenfible  by  Dentition,Puberty,Stature, 
different  colours  of  the  Hair  3  in  fhort,  by  the  vigor  and  inclina¬ 
tion  of  adions,  and  by  fuch  other  fenfible  fignes  which  notifie 
the  diverfity  of  Ages  :  Andthe  Aftrologers,  thofe  of  theSun3 
and  other  Stars,  bv  the  houfes  of  the  Zodiack,  their  Oppositions 
and  different  Afpeéts  3  as  alfo  by  the  difpofitions  of  the  Air  which 
make  the  diverfity  of  our  feafons‘3  like  thofe  Travellers  which 
diftinguüh  the  number  of  miles  by  Cities3  Villages,  Crofles,  and 
other  vifible  fignes.  i  Motion  is  therefore  the  paflage  from  one 
term  to  tVé  other.  And  fo5  not  onelywhen  my  hand  Hides 
from  one  fide  of  this  paper  to  the  other,  but  alfo  when  of  hot  it 

becomes  cold,  there  is  made  a  Motion. 

. 

Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid.  That  Right  is  divided  into  1 1* 
written  and  not  written  3  the  former  is  the  Laws,  the  fécond  is 
Cuftome,  which  is  of  Right  us'd  of  long  time,  eftabliftfd  by 
little  by  the  liking  of  every  one,  and  approv’d  by  the  tacite 
confent  of  the  whole  people  5  and  therefore  more  grateful  then 
Law,  which  never  equally  pleafes  all  3  and  is  oftimes  form’d  in 
an  inftant  :  But  Cuftome,  taking  root  by  time,  is  not  eftabliftfd, 
except  after  long  experiences.  ’Tis  of  account  among  Phyfitians. 
that  Hippocrates  commands  that  regard  be  had  to  it  as  well  to  the 
age,  the  difeafe,  the  country,  and  the  feafon  3  yea,  he  faith,  that 
all  things  accuftomed,  ("although  bad)  are  yet  lefs  hurtful  then 
thofe  which  are  unufual,  although  better  in  themfelves.  Amongft 
Lawyers  nothing  is  fo  powerful  as  Cuftome,  which  makes  us  pa¬ 
tiently  endure  things  contrary  to  the  equity  and  nature  it  fell  3 
fuch  is  the  exclufion  of  the  younger  Children  from  a  ftare  ot 
the  inheritance,  which  amongft  the  Gentry  of  moft  Nations  de¬ 
fends  to  the  eldeft.  The  variety  of  Cuftome  makes  fome  Na¬ 
tions  prefer  a  fupercilious  gravity  3  others,  familiarity  and  cour- 
tefie  :  Some  are  commendable  for  fobriety,  others  are  notorious 
for  drunkennefle.  Some  people,  as  the  Albanians ,  accounted  it 
impious  tofpeakof  the  dead  3  and  amongft  us,  ’tis  impiety  not 
to  think  of  them.  Amongft  the  firft,  Egyptians ,  woxnen  went 
to  the  Tavern,  and  men  fpun  at  home  3  as  amongft  the  Amazons , 
the  women  alone  were  Souldiers.  The  Lacedemonians  permit¬ 
ted  Theft,  provided  it  were  committed  dextroufly.  The  Ar- 

, 7*»,  on  the  contrary,  ftond  the  moft  pety  Thieves.  Amongft 
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the  Babylonian  Ladies  fhe  was  held  the  moft  vertuous  who  pro- 
ftituted  her  honour  to  moft  people,whereas  nothing  is  fo  tender¬ 
ly  regarded  among  kll  other  Nations.  In  brief,  we  are  civil  or 
uncivil,  good  or  bad,  foolifh  or  wile,  or  any  thing  elfe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  cuftom,  which  r Erafmus  calls  the  Monofyllable  Tyrant, 
becaule  Vis  term’d  Mos  in  Latine }  a  Tyrant,  to  whom  he  is  fo 
diftaftful  that  doth  not  d refs  himfelf,  make  his  reverences,  and 
do  every  thing  to  obey  it,  that  lie  pafles  for  a  fool  in  all  the  reft 
of  his  aftions. 

The  Second  faid,  Cuftom  bears  fuch  a  fway  over  all  the  acti¬ 
ons  of  men,  that  it  renders  all  things  familiar  to  them.  The 
Underftanding  commonly  embraces  the  falfhoods  which  it  firft 
imbib’d,  and  reje&s  the  truth  (its  proper  objed)  whereuntoit 
is  not  accuftomed.  The  caufe  of  which  is,  for  that  what  the  In¬ 
tellect  apprehends  it  lb  familiarizes  to  it  (elf  as  to  become  con¬ 
formable  thereunto,  and  by  the  pattern  thereof  judges  of  all  the 
reft  thenceforward  5  yea  of  it  felf,  which  being  become  like  to 
the  thing  apprehended  cannot  approve  the  contrary  >  every 
thing  being  pleas’d  with  its  like.  The  Will,  although  free  in  all 
itsaftions,  yet  undergoes  fome  Tort  of  conftraint,  when  it  finds 
it  felf  more  inclin’d  to  perfons  of  acquaintance  then  to  un¬ 
known,  though  more  accomplifh’d.  Moreover,  we  love  ra¬ 
ther  by  cuftom  then  by  reafon.  Hence  Mothers  more  tenderly 
affed  their  Children  with  whom  they  commonly  converfe  more, 
then  Fathers  do  ,  and  Nurfes  more  then  ibme  Mothers.  As 
the  Memory  decays  through  want  of  being  exercis’d,  fo  experi¬ 
ence  Chews  us  that  the  moft  certain  Art  of  it  is  to  cultivate  it. 
Cuftom  hath  fuch  a  power  over  the  Imagination,  that  thofe 
who  think  frequently  of  any  thing,  dream  of  it  likewife  when 
they  are  alleep.  Amongft  the  outwârd  Senfes,  is  not  the 
Sight  dazled  when  we  come  out  of  the  dark  into  a  bright  place  } 
as,  on  the  other  fide,  we  fee  not  a  jot  when  we  go  out  of  the  Sun 
into  a  very  fhady  place  $  yet  our  eyes  perform* their  office,  be¬ 
ing  accuftom’d  to  both.  Thofe  who  live  neer  the  Catarads  of 
Ni/e,  the  Artificers  whole  noife  difpleafes  us  fo  much,  and  who 
dwell  in  Mills  and  Forges,  are  not  difgufted  with  thofe  clatters, 
and  reft  as  fweetly  without  filence  as  others  do  with  it.  Neat¬ 
herds,  accuftomed  to  breathe  in  Stables,  fwoon  at  the  fmell  of 
perfumes.  The  mifchief  arifing  to  Infants  by  changing  their 
milk  as  well  as  the  manner  of  living  to  all  ages,  and  the  diverfi- 
ty  of  tolerating  pains  according  as  people  are  hardned  to  them, 
or  not,  juftifie  the  power  of  cuftom  over  all  our  Senfos.  So 
that  it  is  juftly  ftil’d  the  Miftrefs  of  Man,  ftronger  then  Nature, 
which  it  alters  and  deftroys,  and  is  fo  powerful  that  it  cannot  be 
deftroy’d  but  by  it  felf. 

The  Third  faid.  That  Cuftom  is  lefs  ftrong  then  Nature,  be¬ 
ing  difficult  to  change  only  becaufe’tis  fome-ways  like  Nature. 
Hence  *tis  eafier  to  reclaim  one  that  is  vicious  by  cuftom  then  by 
nature,  for  this  cuftom  being  a  habit,  the  fame  adions  which 
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gave  it  being  by  their  frequent  repetition,  deftroy  it  likewife 
by  their  interruption.  But  Nature  being  radicated  within  us 
may  indeed  be  encounter’d,  but  always  holds  out  5  yea,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Preverb,  it  returns  although  you  drive  it  away  with 
a  fork.  The  melancholy  perfon  cannot  fo  well  play  the  Greek, 
and  be  jovial  in  company,  as  not  to  difeover  fome  token  of  that 
fad  humour,  ami’dft  his  greateft  rejoycing.  On  the  contrary, 
you  will  fee  fanguine  humours  which  cannot  counterfeit  fadnefs 
even  in  matters  that  require  it  moft.  The  cholerick  fometimes 
governs  his  paffion  well  by  reafon  3  but  he  can  never  fupprefs 
the  hrft  motions  of  it,  becaufe  they  are  not  in  our  power }  and 
therefore  Philofophy  rather  mafks ,  then  amends  nature.  In 
fine,  the  Phlegmatick  always  appears  flow  and  ftupid  in  his 
mou  violent  motions  5  on  the  contrary,  cuftom  is  eafily  alter’d 
by  a  good  refolution  5  as  we  fee  in  abundance  of  holy  and  pe¬ 
nitent  fouls ,  who  forfaking  the  world  ,  in  an  inftant  diveft 
themfelves  of  all  /their  evil  habits,  and  put  on  thofe  of  piety. 
And  Socrates  could  by  the  precepts. of  Philofophy  change  his  evil 
habits,  not  his  natural  inclinations, but  that  there  appear’d  fuffi- 
cicnt  tokens  thereof  in  his  countenance,  to  juftifie  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  Zopyrus  the  Phyfiognomer. 

The  Fourth  faid.  We  are  beholden  to  cuftom,  that  every 
one  abides  in  his  own  condition.  ’Tis  that  which  makes  Sea¬ 
men  prefer  the  tempefteat  fea  before  reft  at  land,  and  the  la¬ 
borer  defpife  the  treafures  of  the  Eaft,  for  his  cart.  It  made 
Cœfar  go  bare-headed ,  although  bald  ,  in  all  the  ardours  of 
Africa  and  the  coldeft  climates  of  the  North.  It  arms  the  beg¬ 
gar  to  encounter  with  hunger,  cold,  and  the  other  incommodi¬ 
ties  of  the  air.  ’Tis  from  hence  that  we  fee  flaves  fell  their  li¬ 
berty  after  they  have  receiv’d  it  from  their  Mafters  5  they  are  fo 
accuftom’d  to  live  in  chains.  Tis  this  and  not  nature  which 
lays  (hame  upon  the  parts  moft  neceflary  for  confervation  of  the 
fpecies  :  witnefs  the  punilhment  of  fome  Indians  upon  fuch  as 
have  abus’d  them  >  for  they  condemn  them  to -cover  them, 
whereas  others  wholly  difeover  them  5  and  thefe  criminals  ac¬ 
count  not  themfelves  lefs  punilh’d  hereby  then  thofe  that  here 
are  pillory’d  or  carted  5  which  alfo  is  not  ignominious  amongft 
us  but  by  cuftom.  It  likewife  exercifes  dominion  over  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  civilities,  moft  whereof  are  fo  contrary  to  health  and 
feemlinefs.  It  keeps  the  Mint  where  honour  is  coin’d  5  and 
that  which  is  not  regifter’d  there  pafles  for  errour  and  clow- 
ni&uels.  ’Tis  this  which  caufes  men  to  kifs  one  another  when 
they  ftdute,  whereas  thirty  years  ago  they  retir’d  backward 
with  many  reverences  which  denoted  refpeft  5  yea  it  bears  fuch 
an  abfblute  rule  overmens  minds,  that  as  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  ftil’d  ail  Barbarians  vi/ho  follow’d  not  their  laws  and  fa- 
fhions,  all  the  world  now  do’s  the  like  ftill,  judging  ancient  or 
forreign  modes  and  ufages  ridiculous.  We  blame  the  manners 
of  the  ./Ethiopians  and  Chinefes  as  they  do  ours  5  the  vifages  of 
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we  phancy  deformity  with  the  fame  lineaments  and  colours 
wherewith  they  paint  beauty.  Thole  Americans  who  kill  their 
old  decrepit  Parents,  inftead  of  believing  themfelves  parricides, 
callus  cruel  for  letting  ours  continue  fo  long'  in  the  miferies  of 
age.  Infinite  like  inftances  have  caus'd  fome  to  fay,  that  5tis 
another  nature  :  but  I  hold  it  ftronger  then  nature,  fince  by  it 
Mit  hr  i  dates  render'd  poyfon  innoxious  to  himfelf,  and  fome 
whole  Nations  of  India  live  upon  Toads,  Lizards  and  Spiders. 
Yea  it  hath  made  death  as  lovely  and  defireable  as  life  amongft 
great  Nations  5  whereas  Philofophy  with  all  its  pompous  dif- 
courfeshath  labour’d  much  to  render  the  fame  indifferent  to  a 
fewperfons.  *Tis  call'd  by  Pindar  the  Emperefs  of  the  world, 
and  caus'd  Seneca  to  fay,  that  we  govern  not  our  felves  by  rea- 
fon  but  by  cuftom,  accounting  that  moft  honeft  which  is  moft 
pradis’d  5  and  error  ferves  us  for  a  law  when  it  is  become  pub- 
lick.  Laftly ,  ’tis  ftronger  then  the  laws  themfelves,  fince  it 
gives  them  all  the  power  and  authority  which  they  have. 

The  Fifth  laid.  That  Vertue  itfelf  is  nothing  but  a  cuftom. 
For  we  have  it  not  by  nature,  as  Plato  holds  in  his  Menander , 
becaufe  of  thofe  things  which  we  have  by  nature,  the  faculties 
are  found  in  us  before  the  adions.  So  the  power  of  feeing, 
hearing,  and  fpeaking,  is  in  man  before  thefe  ads  >  but  we  per¬ 
form  vertuous  adions  before  we  have  the  habit  of  vertue. 
Moreover,  thefe  vertues  are  for  this  reafon  call’d  moral  5  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  implanted  by  cuftom  3  and  as  an  Archited  learns 
his  Art  by  frequent  building,  fo  by  confiant  performance  of 
ads  of  juftice  or  courage  men  become  juft  or  courageous. 
Therefore  the  true  way  to  become  virtuous  is  to  be  accuftom’d 
to  vertue  from  one’s  infancy  }  and  hence  Fathers  are  fo  careful 
to  have  their  children  well  inftruded,  and  to  give  them  good 
examples.  For  being  nothing  but  difficulty  keeps  men  off 
from  the  pradice  of  virtue  5  if  this  difficulty  were  remov'd  hy 
cuftom,  which  makes  the  hardeft  things  eafie ,  vertue  which 
feemsfo  knotty  would  be  delightful,  and  pafs  into  nature.  And 
tis  a  token  of  perfed  vertue  when  men  take  pleafure  inexer- 
cifing  it. 


CONFERENCE  LXIV. 


L  Of  the  Imagination .  1 1.  Which  is  moft  p 

fnl,  Hope  or  Fear. 
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BEcaufe  the  knowledge  of  the  prefent  fuffic’dnot  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  animals,  but  requir’d  alfothat  of  the  paft  and 
the  future  5  therefore  Nature  hath  made  provifion  for  the  fame, 
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giving  them  not  only  five  Outward  Senfe  s  whereby  they  know 
their  objeds  prefent  (for  every  fenfation  is  a  fort  of  knowledge) 
but  like  wife  a  Common  Senfe  to  Difiinguif  thofe  objeds,  an  Ima¬ 
gination  to  reprefent  the  fame  to  it  when  they  are  abfent,  and  a 
Memory  to  preferve  the  Species.  Now  as,  amongft  the  external 
Senfes,  thofe  are  exercis’d  moft  perfedly  whofe  organs  are  beft 
difpos’d  v  fo,  amongft  the  internal,  thofe  are  moft  vigorous  which 
are  found  in  a  brain  beft  temper’d  for  their  adion.  If  its  con- 
ftitution  be  humid,  then  the  Common  Senfe  ads  moft  perfedly  5 
if  dry,  the  Memory  is  moft  tenacious }  if  hot,  the  Phancy  or 
Imagination  is  ftrongeft.  But  if  the  temper  of  the  fame  Brain 
be  cold  and  dry,  then  Prudence  reigns  in  it,  as  we  fee  in  old 
men,  and  melancholy  perfons.  For  dis  more  reafonable  to lay, 
that3  the  Organ  of  thefe  faculties  is  the  whole  Brain  then  any 
one  part  of  it.  And  what  is  brought  for  proof  of  the  contrary  5 
that  oftimes  one  of  the  faculties  is  hurt  while  the  reft  are  entire 
Tome  having  a  found  Memory  when  their  Imagination  is  de¬ 
prav’d)  argues  not  that  they  have  different  feats  i  but  as  the  na¬ 
tural  faculty  in  the  whole  Liver  fometimes  attrads  but  cannot 
retain,  retains  but  cannot  digeft  or  feparate  excrements  5  fo 
the  animal  faculty  equally  difpers’d  through  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  Brain, fometimes  judges  well  of  the  difference  of  ob- 
ieds,  acknowledges  conveniences  and  difconveniences,  receives 
the  true  fpecies,  but  yet  cannot  retain  them*  on  the  contrary, 
the  Memory  will  be  fometimes  entire  although  the  Imagination 
be  diforder’d,  becaufe  the  conftitution  which  is  then  found  in 
the  whole  Brain  is  fit  for  the  exercife  of  one  of  thofe  fundions, 
not  of  the  other.  Moreover ,  it  happens  not  unufually  that 
thofe  faculties  are  wounded,  although  the  Ventricles  aflignd 
for  their  residence  be  not  ^  as  in  the  head-ach,  or  diftemper  of 
the  Brain,  and  in  Phrenfies  caus’d  only  by  infiammation  of  the 
Meninges  without  any  lasfion  of  the  Ventricles.  • 

The  Second  faid ,  That  the  Imagination  is  not  diltind  from 
the  other  faculties }  but  our  foul  refembles  the  Sun,  which  in 
the  continuity  of  the  lame  adion  hath  different  effeds ,  not 
ading  in  the  diaphanous  parts  of  Heaven,  refrigerating  the  mid¬ 
dle  region  of  the  air,  heating  the  lower,  and  again  herein  cor¬ 
rupting  fome  bodies,  producing  and  giving  lite  to  others  :  The 
confervation  of  the  fpecies  and  their  reception  not  being  two 
different  adions  5  but  rather  as  the  wax  by  one  and.the  lame 
adion  receives  a  figure  and  retains  it,  fo  the  Imagination  which 
receives  the  fpecies  of  objeds  muff:  not  be  diftinguilhd  from  it 
felf  when  it  preferves  and  retains  them ,  unlefs  by  reajon  or 
mental  difcrimination ,  whereby  we  call  Memory  it  felf  an 
adion,  although  it  be  but  the  continuation  and  prefer vation  ot 

The  Third  faid,  The  effects  of  the  Imagination  are  fo  marvel¬ 
lous  that  molt  of  thofe  are  afcrib’d  to  it  whereof  we  can  find 
no  other  real'on.  As,  the  likenefs  of  Children  to  their  F athers, 

Ddd  2  although 


although  they  be  only  putatives  3  becaufe  the  apprehenfion  of 
difloyal  Wives  of  being  furpriz’d  by  their  Hufbands  makes  them 
conceive  them  always  prefent  :  the  produdion  of  moft  Mon- 
fters,  the  marks  imprinted  upon  the  Child  in  the  Womb,  and 
the  like.  But  that  it  is  the  Miftrefs  of  Reafon  and  the  Will, 
deferves  moft  admiration.  For  the  Soul  imagining  no  danger, 
or  propofing  to  it  felf  a  good  greater  then  the  mifchief  of  the 
danger,  carries  the  body  upon  the  ridges  of  houles,  upon  ropes 
and  breaches,  even  upon  the  mouths  of  Canons  5  makes  fome 
fwim  crôfs  rivers  afleep,  who  deftroy  and  drown  themfelves, 
and  are  frighted  where  they  have  leaft  caufe  3  namely,  when 
they  awake  or  find  themfelves  alone  in  the  dark,  fo  foon  as  their 
Phancy  propofes  fome  terrible  objed  to  them,  how  abfurd  fo- 
ever  it  be.  Wherefore  they  who  defire  to  encourage  Souldiers 
heat  their  Brains  with  Wine ,  which  keeps  their  imagination 
from  reprefenting  the  danger  to  them  :  or  raife  fome  extraor¬ 
dinary  boldnefs  in  them  by  generous  difcourfes,  whofe  new  im- 
preffions  drive  their  bodies  upon  dangers.  Hence  the  Turks 
diforderthe  imagination  of  their  Souldiers  by  Opium^  the  effect 
whereof  in  the  quantity  wherein  they  take  it  is  contraryto  that 
whereby  it  cafts  fick  perfons  into  a  fleep  in  this  climate.  Rea¬ 
fon  never  acquiefces  in  the  propofitions  which  our  Imagination 
hath  not  apprehended  as  true  5  and  therefore  weak  minds  are 
lefs  capable  of  relinquishing  an  error  wherewith  they  have  been 
imbu’d.  Offences  are  not  fuch,  but  fo  far  as  our  phancy  con¬ 
ceives  them  fuch.  For  â  great  hurt  which  we  have  receiv’d,  if 
an  excufe  follow  it ,  offends  us  not  3  whereas  an  indifferent 
word,  acoldnefs,  a  gefture  which  we  interpret  for  a  foorn,  even 
a  privation  of  adion,  asnegled  ofa  falutation,  makes  men  goto 
the  field.  Yea  all  the  profeffions  of  the  world  borrow  their 
praife  or  their  blame  from  Phancy.  And  who  is  there  amongft 
11s  but  would  account  it  a  grievance  ,  and  make  great  com¬ 
plaints,  if  that  were  impos’d  upon  him  by  command  which  his 
phancy  makes  him  extreamly  approve.  The  ftudious  perfon 
rifes  in  the  night,  to  ftudy  3  the  amorous  fpends  it  in  giving  fe- 
renades  3  In  brief,  the  Proverb,  that  faith.  None  are  happy  or 
unhappy  but  they  who  think  themfelves  fo,  abundantly  evi¬ 
dences  the  power  of  Imagination. 

The  Fourth  faid.  All  Animals  that  have  outward  fenfos  have 
alfo  Imagination  3  which  is  a  faculty  of  the  fenfitive  foul  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  difcriminate  things  agreeable  from  the  contrary  : 
Therefore  thofe  Fhiiofophers  who  deny’d  this  power  to  Worms, 
Flyes,  and  other  infeds,  which  they  affirm’d  to  be  carried  to¬ 
wards  their  good  by  chance,  and  not  by  any  knowledge  of  if, 
befides  their  derogating  from  divine  providence,  were  ignorant 
that  the  fmalleft  animals  ceafo  not  to  have  the  fame  faculties  as 
others,  at  leaft,  confufed,  as  their  Organs  are,  which  contain 
the  more  marvels  in  that  they  ferve  to  more  feveral  ufes.  More¬ 
over,  Experience  {hews  us,  that  they  well  diftinguifh  what  is  fit 
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for  them  from  what  is  not  5  yea  they  have  their  paffionTtoo  • 
for  choler  leads  the  Bee  to  purfue  the  enemy  that  hath  pillag’d 
its  hive  j  their  providence,  or  fore-caft,  fince  both  that  and  the 
Pifmire  lay  in  their  provifions,  and  obferve  a  kind  of  policy 
among  them,  the  former  acknowledging  a  King  ;  which  they 
could  not  do  without  the  help  of  Imagination,  although  the 
lame  be  not  fo  drong  in  them  as  in  perfeft  animals  :  among 
whom  even  fuch  as  have  no  eyes,  or  want  the  ufe  of  them;,  as  the 
Mole  ,  are  much  inferior  to  others  in  Imagination,  which  is 
chiefly  employ  d  about  the  Images  (whence  it  takes  its  name) 
whereof  the  fight  fupplies  a  greater  quantity  then  all  the  other- 
Senles.  So  that  every  animal,  being  naturally  lead  to  its  owp 
good,  needs  an  Imagination  to  conceive  it  fuch  3  but  all  have 
not  Memory,  which  being  given  only  to  enable  animals  to  find 
their  abode  again  which  they  are  oblig’d  to  quit  for  lome  time 
in  quedof  food  3  thole  who  change  not  their  refidence,  asOy- 

fters,  or  which  carry  it  with  them,  as  Snails  and  Tortoifes, 
have  no  need  of  it. 

The  Fifth  laid.  That  the  Imagination  is  a  cognition  different 
-  from  that  of  fenfe  5  for  'it  knows  that  which  is  not,  but  the 
Senle  doth  not  3  from  Science  and  Intelligence,  becaule  thele 
are  always  true,  but  that  is  fometimes  true,  fometimes  falle. 
Neverthelels,  ’tis  not  opinion  5  beta  ufe  opinion  produces  a  be¬ 
lief  in  us,  which  prefuppoies  perfwafion,  and  this  is  an  effed  of 
Reafon  whereof  brutes  are  not  pofleft,  although  all  of  them 
have,  more  or  lels,  Ibme  Imagination.  Its  object  is  of  fo  great 
latitude  that  it  goes  beyond  that  of  entity  3  fince  that  which  is 
not  as  well  as  that  which  is ,  the  falle  as  well  as  the  true,  are 
under  its  jurifdi&ion  ^br  it  compofes,  divides  and  runs  overs 
all  nature,  and  what  is  out  of  nature  5  herein  almod  like  the  In¬ 
tellect,  which  owes  all  its  highed  notions  to  it ,  fince  it  can 
know  nothing  without  the  phantafmes  of  the  Imagination, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  depends  not  any  ways  upon  the  Under- 
danding  in  its  opera  tions. 

The  Smhfaid,  The  Imagination,  although  very  aCtive,  and 
carri'd  in  a  moment  from  the  lowed:  dage  of  the  world  to  its 
higheft  dories,  and  to  thofe  fpaces  which  it  phanfies  above  the 
heavens,  yet  cannot  comprehend  where  it  felf  is  lodg’d.  But 
the  quality  of  the  Brain  mod:  proper  for  it,  is  heat.  For  befidcs 
its  great  aftivity,  whereby  it  is  neceffarily  allied  to  fire, the  phan- 
ciful  perlons  are  modfubjeftto  burning  Fevers,  the  cholerick 
excel  in  this  faculty,  of  which-,  on  the  contrary,  the  phlegmatick 
are  word  provided.  Whence,  perhaps,  Poets,  who  owe  their 
bed  Verfes  to  the  Phancy,  heighten  the  heat  of  their  Brain  by 
drinking  the  bed  liquors.  Moreover,  'tis  the  dronged  of  all 
the  Souls  Faculties,  and  involves  every  thing  here  below.  It 
diforders  and  quiets  Nations ,  making  them  undertake  wars 
and  defire  peaces  it  awakens.and  dills  our  pallions  3  and  as  if 
nature  were  not  powerful  enough  to  produce  all  things  necel- 
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(kyto  the  perfeftion  of  the  world,  it  daily  frames  new  ideas, 
sind  makes  other  worlds  to  its  curiofity.  Tis  this  that  blinded 
him  of  whom  ?liny  fpeaks,  who  having  dream’d  in  the  night 
that  he  had  loft  his  fight,  found  himfelf  blind  when  he  wait’d^ 
Vis  this  that  gave  a  voice  to  Çrœfw  s  fon  which  nature  had  deny’d 
him  5  which  chang’d  L .Coffutins  from  a  woman  into  a  man  * 
which  made  horns  grow  out  of  the  forehead  of  Cippns  after  his 
dreaming  of  the  Oxen  whom  he  had  feen  fighting  all  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  In  brief,  ’fcis  this  that  made  GallusVibius  become  foolilh, 
by  having  mus’d  too  much  upon  the  caulès  of  folly.  But  it  afts 
not  only  within  both  upon  the  body  and  the  foul  *  it  diffufes  its 
power  beyond  its  own  manfion.  For  to  it  is  attributed  that 
wonder  of  the  Tortoifes  and  Eftriches  which  hatch  their  egges 
by  the  fight  $  as  alfo  that  of  Hens,  which  breed  Chickens  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  colours  laid  neer  their  Nefts,  and  fometimes  of 
the  ftiape  of  a  Kite  if  they  have  been  frighted  by  that  bird 
whilft  they  were  hatching.  ’Tis  alfo  to  the  power  of  Imagina¬ 
tion  that  what  my  Lord  Bacon  affirms  is  to  be  referr’d,  namely. 
That  it  is  dangerous  to  be  beheld  by  our  enviers  in  extream  joy, 
as  ’tis  reported  that  certain  Scythian  women  murder’d  only 
with  a  Angle  afpe<ft  5  and  poffibly  tothiscaufe  better  then  to 
any  other  the  bleeding  of  a  murder’d  body  in  the  murderer’s 
prefence  may  be  imputed,  as  alfo  that  the  moft  vigorous  have 
been  found  cold  and  impotent  5  and  other  effe&s ,  the  caufe 
whereof  may  be  better  referr’d  to  this  Imagination,  and  the 
connexion  and  coherence  of  this  caufe  with  thofe  efte&s  de- 
monftrated. 


\  \t  Upon  the  fécond  Point,  it  was  faid,  Jhat  fear  being  of  two 

Which  'is  forts,  one  filial,  mix’d  with  refpeft  proper  to  the  ingenuous  5 
rnofl  power-  the  other  fervile,  arifing  only  from  the  confideration  of  punifti- 
ful  Hope  or  ment  ■  it  appears  hence  that  fear  is  more  effe&ual  then  hope  î 
h'ear.  which  is  not  often  found  but  in  good  perfons,  whereas  fear  is 
found  both  in  the  wicked  and  the  good.  The  Laws  feem  alfo 
to  decide  this  queftion,  there  being  none  that  encourages  ver- 
tue  to  hope  for  any  thing,  but  all  infufe  an  abhorrence  of  crimes 
by  the  fear  of  puniftiments.  Moreover,  both  the  Indies  would 
not  fuffice  the  ieaft  Commonwealth,  if  profitable  rewards  were 
to  be  given  to  every  good  aftion  perform’d  in  it  ,  and  honora¬ 
ble  recompences  being  valu’d  only  for  their  rarity,  would  be  no 
longer  fo  if  they  came  to  be  common.  Therefore  there  is  but 
one  Treafurer  of  the  Exchequer  in  office,  but  Judges,  Coun- 
fellors,  Archers  and  Serjeants  innumerable.  Moreover,  there 
is  always  more  to  be  fear’d  then  hop  d.  For  he  who  hath  an 
eftate  and  honour  may  more  eafily  lofe  them  by  the  under¬ 
minings  of  the  wicked  and  envious,  who  are  thegreateft  num¬ 
ber,  then  obtain  new  by  performing  as  much  good  as  he  will  5 
either  becaufe  they  who  are  able  to  reward  him  are  not  al¬ 
ways  well  inform’d  thereof,  or  becaufe  they  want  both  the 
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means,  and  the;will  to  do  it.  Therefore  although  God  would 
have  us  hope  for  Paradife,  yet  he  requires  that  we  ferve  him  in 
fear,  and  draw  neer  to  him  with  trembling.  So  that  the  thing 
we  moll  hope  for  (eternal  life)  mixing  our  hope  with  fear,  Tis 
not  credible  that  any  other  thing  is  exempt  from  it  :  Yet  there 
are  fome  fears  without  any  hope.  Now  the  paffion  which  a&s 
powerfully  alone  is  llronger  then  that  which  a&s  onely  in  the 
company  of  another. 

The  Second  faid,That  if  thegregtnefs  ofcaufes  is  to  be  judg’d 
by  that  of  their  effetts,  that  Paffion  muft  be  ftrongeft  which 
leads  us  to  the  greatelf  attempts.  And  fb  Hope  will  carry  it  above 
Fear,  fince  ’tis  that  which  makes  a  Souldier  run  up  a  breach,  and 
which  hath  induc’d  fo  many  illuftrious  men,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  to  generous  a  étions  5  whereas  ,  Fear  by  its  coldnels 
chilling  the  fpirit^,  and  penning  them  within,  renders  them  in¬ 
capable  of  any  adtion.  For  all  our  adtions  depending  on  the 
difpofitions  of  the  fpirits,  the  inftruments  of  all  motions  both  In¬ 
ternal  and  External }  if  thefe  fpirits  be  heated, active  and  nimble, 
as  they  are  render’d  by  Hope,  then  the  Mind  i  s  boldly  carry ’d  to 
the  mod  difficult  adions.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  be  cool’d 
and  fix’d  by  Fear,  then  tfie  foul  finding  her  felf  enfeebled, can  do 
nothing  but  what  is  mean  and  pufillanimous. 

The  Third  faid.  To  examine  the  power  of  Hope  and  Fear 
aright,  we  muft  look  upon  them  as  two  Champions ,  who  are 
to  encounter.  But  Fear  already  (hews  by  the  palenefs  of  its 
Countenance,  that  it  wants  Heart,  and  yields  to  Hope ,  which 
animates  it  felf  to  the  purfuite  of  the  good  it  aims  at,  by  driving 
away  all  fort  of  Fear,  which  would  caufe  apprehenfion  of  obfta- 
cles  and  erodes,  oppofing  the  enjoyment  of  that  good.  More¬ 
over,  Fear  is  contemptible,  and  not  found  but  in  abjed  fpirits  5 
whereas  Hope  refides  in  fublime  fouls,  where  it  produces  adions 
worthy  of  its  grandeur  and  original,  which  is  Heaven  5  towards 
which  men  naturally  lift  their  eyes  in  their  adverfities ,  as  Fear 
derives  its  original  from  below,  towards  which  it  deprefles  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  thofe  whom  it  pofleftes  :  So  that  to  compare 
Hope  with  Fear ,  is  to  put  Heaven  in  parallel  with  Earth. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  both  thefe  Paffions  belong  to  the  IraF 
cible  Appetite,  both  of  them  look  to  the  future,  and  are  em¬ 
ploy’d  to  furmount  the  difficulties  which  are  prefented  'to  the 
Concupifcible  Appetite.  Hope  is  the  expe&ation  of  a  good  hard 
to  be  obtain  d^  yet  apprehendedpojfible .  It  is  found  moft  frequently 
in  young  men,  becaufe  they  live  onely  uppn  the  future  5  and 
’tis  the  Anchor  of  all  unfortunate  perfons,  none  of  which  are 
outof  Hope  of  being  deliver'd  from  their  miferies.  ’Tis  Phyfick 
to  ail  our  evils,  never  abandoning  the  moft  defperately  fick  fo 
long  as  they  breathe  5  Yea,  Vis  the  refuge  of  all  man-kind  of  what 
fex,  age,  or  condition  foever  $  herein  the  more  miferable,  in  that 
being  deftitute  of  real  good,  there  remains  no  more  for  them  but 
imaginary  and  phantaftick.  Hence  the  Hebrews  denote  Hope 
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and  Folly  by  the  fame  word,  ChefeL  The  truth  is,  as  if  the  evils 
"that  opprefs  us  were  not  numerous  enough,  dur  fouls  frame 
and  phancy  infinite  more  through  Fear  5  which  dreads  as  well 
that  which  is  not,  as  that  which  is  5  being  properly  the  Expe¬ 
ctation  of  an  approaching  evil  which  gives  horronr  to  our  fenfes ,  and 
cannot  eafily  he  avoided.  For  men  fear  not  the  greateft  evils,  but 
thofe  which  are  moft  contrary  to  their  nature.  Whence  it  is  that 
they  more  apprehend  the  halter, the  gallies,or  infamy, then  falling 
into  vices,  or  lofing  the  Grace  of  God.  For  although  thefe  be 
the  greateft  evils  of  the  world,  yet  men  do  not  acknowledge 
themfuch,  but  by  a  refle&ion  of  the  Underftanding.  Hence  alfo 
the  wicked  fear  the  wheel  more  then  Hell  5  becaufe  Gods  pu- 
nifhments  of  fin  are  accounted  flow,  and  thofe  of  men  fpeedy. 
But  to  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  Hope,  and  F  ear,  by  their  proper 
eflence,  we  muft  confider  that  Good  being  much  lefs. delightful 
to  Nature  then  Evil  is  paintul  and  fenfible,  (becaufe  Good  onely 
gives  a  better  being,  Evil  abfolutely  deftroy es  being)  F ear,which 
is  the  expe&ation  of  this  Evil, is  much  more  powerful  then  Hope, 
which  is  the  expe&ation  of  that  Good.  Which  appears  further 
by  its  effefts ,  far  more  violent  then  thofe  of  Hope  5  for 
it  makes  the  Hair  ftand  an  end,  and  hath  fometimes  turn’d  it 
white  in  one  night  ,  it  makes  the  Countenance  pale,  the  whole 
body  quake  and  tremble,  the  Heart  beat  5  and  not  onely  alters 
the  whole  habit  of  it,  but  perverts  Reafon  ,  aboli  flies  Reafon 
and  Memory,  intercepts  the  ufe  of  Speech,  and  of  all  theSenfes} 
fo  that  it  hath  caus’d  fudden  death  to  divers  perfons.  But  Hope 
never  gave  life  to  any.  Fear  adds  wings  wherewith  to  avoid  an 
Evil ,  Hope  barely  excites  to  move  towards  Good.  .  Tn  a  word. 
Fear  needs  fometimes  the  whole  ftrength  of  all  the  Virtues  to  re- 
prefs  its  violence,  and  check  its  diforders. 


CONFERENCE  LXV. 

v  v'  •  .  ‘  *  .•  \  \  .  ,  *  •  v.  ) 

I.  Of  the  Intellect.  1 1.  Whether  the  Husband 
and  Wife  fbonldbeof  the  fame  humour . 

THe  ïntelleâ:  is  a  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  whereby  we  under- 
ftand.  For  of  the  Faculties,  fome  are  without  knowledge, 
as  the  natural, commpn  to  man  and  inanimate  bodies,and  the  ve¬ 
getative,  which  he  hath  in  common  with  plants,  namely  ,  the 
powers  of  Nutrition,  Accretion,and  Generation  $  others  are  with 
the  knowledge.  And  thefe  (again)  are  either  exercis’d  without 
the  ufe  of  Reafon,  as  the  Internal  and  External  Senfts  5  or  elfe 
ftand  in  need  of  Reafon,  as  the  Intelle<ft,  and  the  Rational  Appe- 
tite,which  is  the  Will  5  theformer,to  diftinguifh  true  from  falfè} 
the  latter,  good  from  evil.  Now  as  the  Underftanding  acquires 
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its  notions  from  the  inferior  powers,  foklmitates  their manwr 
of  perception  *  and  as  fenfible  perception  is  paffion ,  fo  is  intel¬ 
lectual  5  and  the  intelligible  fpeciès  are  receiv’d  in  the  Intellect 
after  the  fame  manner  that  the  fenfible  are  in  the  organs  of  the 
outward  fenfes.  Foras  their  organs  muftbe  free  from  all  the 
qualities  whereof  they  are  to  judge  *  fo  muft  the  Undemanding 
which  is  to  judge  of  everything,  be  from  all  intelligible  fpecies* 
yea,  more  then  the  organs  of  the  Senfes.  For  the  Cryftalline 
humour  of  the  Eye  hath  tangible  qualities,  the  hand  vifible,  be- 
caufe  the  former  is  not  deftinatod  to  touch  withall,  nor  the  latter 
to  lee.  But  the  Intellect  being^to  underftand  every  thing,  be- 
caufe  every  thing  is  intelligible,  muft  be  wholly  clear  of  all  An¬ 
ticipations  >  contrary  to  riatos  opinion,  who  admitting  a  Tranf- 
migration  of  fouls,  conceiv’d  that  entring  into  other  bodies,  they 
carryed  with  them  the  fpecies  of  things  which  they  had  known 
before,  but  darkn’d  and  veil’d  with  the  clouds  and  humidities  of 
the  bodies  which  recloth'd  them  $  and  thefe  being  diffipated  by 

age,  the  fpecies  put  forth  themfelves  by  little  and  little,  as  Cha¬ 
racters  engraven  on  wood  or  ftone,  cover’d  over  with  wax,  ap¬ 
pear  proportionably  as  it  melts  off.  And  therefore  he  tenn’d 
all  our  knowledge  a  remembrance  y  but  although  he  err’d  herein 
yet  reafon’d  better  then  Arifiotle ,  who  admitted  the  Metempfy- 
chofis,  but  deny’d  the  Reminifcence,  both  which  are  neceflary 
confequents  one  of  the  other. 

The  Second  laid.  That  the  operations  of  the  Intellect  are  lo 
divine  that  not  being  able  to  believe  the  làme  could  proceed 
from  it  felf,  it  refers  them  to  fuperiors.  For  it  invents,  dif- 
pofes,  meditates,  examines,  and  confiders  the  leaft  differences  $ 
it  compounds  and  divides  every  thing,  apprehends  fimple 
termes,-  conjoynes  the  fubjeCt  and  the  attribute,  affirms,  denyes, 
fufpends  its  judgements,  and  alone  of  all  the  Faculties  refleCt s 
upon  it  felf  5  yea,  by  an  aCtion  wholly  divine  produces  a  word. 
For  as  in  fpeaking  a  word  is  produc’d  by  the  mouth  ,  fo  in  un¬ 
demanding  is  form’d  the  word  of  the  Mind.  Yet  with  this 
difference,that  the  former  is  a  corporeal  patible  quality  imprint¬ 
ed  in  the  Air,  and  not  the  latter  >  for  intelleftion  is  an  imma¬ 
nent  operation.  Hence  fome  have  though!  that  all  thefe  divine 
aCfions  were  perform’d  by  God  himfelf ,  whom  they  affirm’d  to 
be  that  Agent  Intellect,  which  irradiating  the  phantalmes,  pro-% 
duces  out  of  them  the  intelligible  fpecies  which  it  prefents  to  our 
Intellect.  Others  afcrib  d  them  to  an  Allilting  Intelligence. 
Some  to  a  particular  genius.  But  as  I  deny  not,  that  in  fuperna- 
tural  cognitions  God  gives  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  other 
fupernatural  gifts  $  in  which  cafe  God  may  be  faid  to  be  an 
Agent  Intellect  :  I  conceive  alfo,  that  in  natural  and  ordinary 
knowledge,  of  which  alone  we  fpeak  now ,  no  concourfe  of 
God,  other  then  univerfal,  is  to  be  imagin’d,  whereby  hepre- 
ferves  natural  caufes  in  their  being,  and  do’s  not  defert  them  in 
their  aCtions.  This  then  the  Underftanding  it  felf  which  per- 
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"formes  what  writ  thinks,  furpaffes  its  ftrength  which  it  knows 
not  fufficiently  *  and  the  Agent  and  Patient  Intelled  are  but 
one  being  diftinguifh’d  onfely  by  reafon.  As  it  formes  that  fpe- 
cies'  ’tis  call’d  Agent  5  as  it  keeps  and  preferves  them,  Patient. 

»  For' as  the  Light  caufe*cek»rs  to  be  adually  vifible  by  illumi¬ 
nating  them  together  with  the  Air  ,  with  their  medium,  fo  the 
Agent  intelled  renders  all  things  capable  of  being  known,  by 
illuftrating  the  phantafmes,  feparating  them  from  the  grofnefs 
of  the  matter,  whereof  they  have  feme  what  when  they  are  in 
the  Imagination ,  and  forming  intelligible  fpecies  of  them. 
Otherwife,  if  thefe  phantafmes  remain’d  foil  in  their  materiality, 
the  Underftanding  being  fpiritûal  could  know  nothing  5  firicé 
that  which  is  fenfible  and  material ,  remaining  fuch,  cannot  ad 
upon  what  is  fpiritual  and  immaterial.  Befides,  the  fpecies  of 
the  Phancy  reprefenting  to  us  onely  the  accidents  of  thitigs,  it 
was  requifite  that  the  Intelled,  by  its  adive  virtue  fubliming 
and  elevating  thofe  fpecies  to  a  more  noble  degree  of  beings 
Ihould  make  them  reprefentative  fpecies  of  their  own  effence. 
Which  it  doth  by  abftradion  of  the  individual  properties  of 
their  fubjed  from  which  it  formes  univerfal  conceptions  5  which 
adionis  proper  to  the  Intelled.  This  fupreme  Faculty  being 
fo  noble  that  it  ennobles  all  beings,  rendring  them  like  to  it  felf. 

The  Third  faid.  That  the  Intelled  is  to  the  Soul  fuehas  the 
Soul  is  to  the  body  which  it  perfedionates.  And  as  it  knows 
all  corporeahthings  by  the  fènfes,  foit  knows  incorporealby  it 
felf.  This  Faculty  ferves  for  a  medium  and  link,  uniting  all 
things  to  their  firft  caufè  5  and  *tis  Homers  golden  chain,  or 
Jacob’s  ladder  which  reaches  from  Earth  to  Heaven ,  by  which 
the  Angels,  that  is,  the  fpecies  and  moft  fpiritual  notions,' afcend 
to  the  heaven  of  man,  which  is  his  brain,to  inform  him,aftd  caufe 
the  fpirits  to  defcend  from  thence  to  reduce  into  pradice  the  ex¬ 
cellent  inventions  of  the  Underftanding.  Nôw  as  Reafondif- 
crimirtates  men  from  brutes,  fo  doth  this  Intelled  men  amongft 
themfelves.  And-ifwe  beli eveTrifmegiJluf  in  his  Timander0Qpà 
has  given  to  all  men  ratiocination,but  not  Underftanding,which 
he  propofes  for  a  reward  to  his  favourites.  Arijlotle  faith,  tis  thé 
knowledge  of  indem'onftrable  principles  and  immaterial  forms. 
Plato  calls  it,  Truth  *  Thilo  the  Jew,  the  chief  part  and  torch  of  thç 
Soul,  the  Mafter  of  the  little  world,  as  God  is  of  the  great,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  being  diffus’d  through  the  whole,  without 

being  mix’d  or  comprehended  in  any  part  of  k.  .• 

The  fourth  faid,  That  the  humane  is  a  fobftance  wholly  di¬ 
vine  and  immortal,  fince  it  hath  no  principle  of  corruption  in 
it  felf,  being  moft  fimple,  and  having  no  contrary  out  of  it  felf: 
Eternal,  fince  ’tis  not  in  time  but  above  time:;  Infinite,  fincç 
its  nature  is  no-wife  limited,  and  is  every  thing  thatit  undér- 
ftaqds,  changing  it  felf  thereinto  not  by  a  fubftantjal  mutation, 
butas  the  Firft  Matter  is  United  with  the  formes,  remaining  al- 
wayesthe fame  Matter*  the  wax  remaining  entire  receives  all 
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fort  of  figures  :  So  the  intclled  is  not  really  turn’d  into  the 
things  which  it  underdands  5  but  only  receives  their  fpecies 
wherewith  it  is  united  fo  clofely  that  it  is  therefore  faid  to  be 
like  to  them.  Aslikewife,  though  it  be  call’d  Patient  when  it 
receives  them,  ’tis  not  to  be  inferr’d  that  it  is  material,  fince 
thefe  fpecies  are  material,  and  ading  upon  the  Intellect  alter  it 
not,  but  perfedionateit.  Moreover,  it  hath  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  more  excellent  thefe  fpecies  are,  the  more  perfedit  is 
render’d  5  whence  after  the  highed  things,  it  can  as  eafily  com¬ 
prehend  thelefs.  An  allured  token  of  its  incorruptibility,  and 
difference  from  the  fenfes,  which  are  dedroy’d  by  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  objeds.  But  as  the  foul  being  freed  from  the  body 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  fenfitive  knowledg, becaufe  then  it  rati¬ 
ocinates  no  more, but  beholds  effeds  in  their  proper  caufes,  com¬ 
manding  and  obeying  it  felf  mod  perfedly,  exempted  from  the 
importunity  of  the  fenfitive  appetite  :  fo  while  it  is  entangled 
in  the  body  it  receives  fome  impreffions  refulting  from  the  parts, 
humours  and  fpirfts  dedinated  to  its  fer vice  being  in  fome  fort 
render’d  like  to  them.  So  the  foul  of  one  born  blind  is  igno¬ 
rant  of  colours,  the  cholerick  are  fubjed  to  frowardnefs,  and 
the  melancholy  timerous,  by  reafon  of  the  blacknefs  of  that 
humour. 

The  Fifth  faid.  All  adions  of  men  depending  on  the  temper  ^ 
thofe  of  the  llnderdanding,  fo  long  as  it  is  entangled  in  the 
bonds  of  the  body,  are  not  free  from  it.  For  as  that  of  Plants 
gives  them  the  qualities  proper  to  attrad,  concod,  and  con¬ 
vert  their  aliments,  and  generate  their  like  5  and  beads  having  a 
temper  fu  table  to  their  nature,  are  lead  as  foon  as  they  come  in¬ 
to  the  world  to  what  is  convenient  for  them  without  indrudi- 
on  :  So  men  are  lead  of  their  own  accord  to,  divers  things,  ac¬ 
cording  as  their  fouls  meet  difpofitions  proper  to  certain  adi- 
ons  5  yea  they  are  learned  without  ever  having  1  earn’d  any 
thing,  as  appears  in  many  phrantick  and  didraded  perfons  5 
amongd  whom  fome,  although  ignorant,have  been  feen  to  make 
good  Verfes,  others  to  difeourfe  learnedly  of  the  fublimed  mat¬ 
ters,  fome  to  fpeak  languages,  and  tell  things  to  come.  Which 
may  naturally  proceed  from  the  fouls  being  capable  of  it  felf  to 
know  every  thing  (the  pad  by  help  of  the  memory,  theprefent 
by  all  the  fenfes,  and  the  future  by  the  Underdandingy  )  and 
meeting  with  a  brain  whofe  temperature  is  by  difeafe  render'd 
proper  for  fuch  adions ,  the  fame  being  podible  to  befall 
it  by  fuch  accidents  as  happens  by  age  ,  which  changing  the 
temper  of  the  body  ,  is  a  lfo  the  caufe  of  the  diverfity  of 
adions.  Therefore  children  cannot  perform  the  fundions  of- 
the  reafonable  foul,  becaufe  they  are  of  a  hot  and  mold  temper, 
unapt  for  the  adions  of  the  adions  of  the  llnderdanding,  as, 
on  the  contrary,  very  fit  for  the  adions  of  the  vegetative  and 
fenfitive  ioul.  So  that  if  men  were  born  cold  and  dry,  they 
would  -come  into  the  world  perfedly  wife  and  judicious  3  but 
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becaufe  they  acquire  this  temperature  of  brain  only  with  time, 
therefore  they  are  not  knowing  but  with  time. 

1 1.  Upon  the  fécond  Point*  it  was  faid,  That  it  might  be  hand- 
Wbztbtr  the  led  either  phyfically  or  morally.  If  it  be  demanded.,  unon  the 
Husband  and  former  principles,  whether  the  Hufband  and  Wife  mould  be  oi 
Wife  Jhould  theTame  temper,  ’tisanfwer'd,  that  as  Nature  hath  diftmguiih’d 
be  of  the  (hd  wv.  niTmn’d  to  either  its  peculiar  temperament  ; 


fame  humor 
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the  Sex,  fo  £he  hath  affignd  to  either  its  peculiar  temperament  5 

if  a  woman,  which  fhould  be  cold  and  mom,  be  hut  and  diy, 
fhë  is  unapt  for  generation,  as  the  hufband  alibis  when,  cing 
illqualifi  d  with  hot  and  dry,  he  falls  within  the  Law  de  Frigid* r. 
But  if  it  be  queftion’d,  morally, whether  conformity  of  manners 
be  more  requifite  to  Matrimony  then  their  diverfity  and  dif  e- 
rence  s  then,  fince  diverfity  of  actions  is  neceffary  in  a  family, 
the  office  of  the  hufband  being  other  then  that  of  the  wife,  it 
feems  they  ought  to  be  as  different  in  manners  as  they  are  m 
the  temper  which  produces  fuch  manners;,  and  theie  the  incli¬ 
nations  and  actions.  „  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  . 

The  Second  faid ,  Thofe  Philofophers  who  held  that  the 

Male  and  Female  were  each  but  one  part  of  man,  which  name 
is  common  to  both,  would  have  concluded  for  refemblance  of 
humours  and  manners *  for  they  faid  that  either  fought  his 
other  half  till  they  found  it.  Which  made  the  friendships  fo 
boafted  of  in  pafs’d  ages,  and  fo  rare  in  this,  and  hkewife  mar¬ 
riages,  of  which  they  that  take  more  notice  find  that  but  tçw 
married  couples  have  no  refemblance  even  in  their  countenance. 
Moreover,  marriages  being  made  in  heaven,  and  the  molt  con- 
fiderabie  accidents  of  life,  the  fame  influence  which  makes  the 
marriage  of  the  hufband  muft  alfo  make  that  rf  the  wire:  and 
if  all  actions  here  below  borrow  their  force  from  the  heavens, 
as  Aftrologers  hold,  the  hufband  and  wife  having  the  fame  uni- 
verfal  caufe  of  fo  great  and  notable  a  change,  whereon  defends 
almoft  all  the  welfare  and  mifery  of  either,  cannot  but  reiâmble 
one  another.  And  therefore  thofe  who  referable  one  another 
moft  will  agree  beft  with  their  univerfal  caufe,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  Stars  will  find  lefs  refill ance  to  produce  their  effects  upon 
them,  and  fo  they  will  live  morefweetly  then  if  by  contrariety 
of  manners  they  fhould  do  as  the  T raveller  at  fea,  who  walks  in 
the  fhip  contrary  to  its  courfe,  or  who  attempts  to  fail  againft 
wind  and  tyde  *  or  rather  like  thofe  that  diaw  feveral  ways, 
whereby  the  cord  is  fooner  broken  then  any  advancement  made 
of  the  load*  fo  during  this  contrariety  of  manners  nothing  can 
go  forward  in  the  management  of  domeflick  affairs.  Hence 
the  Proverb,  that  we  muff  eat  many  a  bufhel  of  Salt  with  a  man 
before  we  chufe  him  for  a  friend,  is  interpreted  thatbyfem- 
blance  of  food  a  fimilitude  of  manners  with  him  muft  be  ac¬ 
quir’d  :  which  if  requifite  between  two  friends,  how  much 
more  between  two  married  perfons  who  ought  not  to  have 
greater  friends  then  they  are  one  to  the  other  *  being  in  fociety 
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of  all  the  goods  and  all  the  evils  of  this  life.  Imagine  one  of  a 
pleafant,  the  other  of  a  melancholy  humour,  one  loving  com¬ 
pany,  the  other  folitude  $  the  oppofition  of  thdè  contrary  in¬ 
clinations  will  render  the  prefence  of  the  one  as  infupportable  to 
the  other,  as  Mufick  and  Dancing  are  difpleafingto  a  fad  man, 
or  tedious  complaints  for  one  dead  are  to  him  that  is  difpos’d  to 
mirth.  For  by  this  difproportion  the  mind  receives  a  check, 
which  is  very  difagreeable  to  it.  If  one  be  young,  and  the  other 
old  y  one  handfome,  the  other  deformed  $  one  of  an  amorous 
complexion ,  and  the  other  not  5  the  mifchiefs  which  follow 
thereupon  are  too  common  to  be  enumerated.  If  one  be  nim¬ 
ble  and  the  other  llow,  the  aftions  of  the  one  will  difpleafe  the 
other  5  whereas  that  which  pleafes  being  or  appearing  good, 
and  nothing  (next  our  felves)  being  fo  acceptable  to  us  as  what 
refèmbles  us  5  two  perfons  who  (hall  agree  to  do  fomething, 
or  not  to  do  it,  thall  have  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind. 

The  Third  faid,  That  in  Oeconomy  as  well  as  Policy,  there 
ought  to  be  a  harmony,which  confifts  in  diverfity,and  not  in  uni- 
fonance  or  identity,  which  is  every  where  difagreeable  and 
dull.  This  made  Arijtotle  defire  that  the  man  were,  at  leaft,  ten 
years  elder  then  the  woman,  the  difparity  of  age  caufing  that 
of  humours  5  and  this  makes  the  difference  which  is  found  be¬ 
tween  individuals,  one  of  the  greateft  wonders  of  the  world. 
Therefore  the  hufband  and  wife  ought  to  be  unlike  in  their  man¬ 
ners  and  a&ions,  to  the  end  either  may  keep  their  ftation,  the 
one  above,  the  other  below,  one  command,  the  other  obey. 
Moreover,  the  hufband  and  wife  that  always  agreed  would 
have  no  matter  to  talk  of.  Be  the  man  a  great  talker,  and  the 
woman  too,  the  houfe  will  be  always  full  of  noife  5  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  filenceof  the  one  will  give  place  to  the  other’s  talka- 
tivenefs,  and  excufe  it.  If  both  be  knowing  or  skilful,  they  will 
not  efteem  one  another  5  but  if  one  admire  the  other,  there  wjll 
be  greater  . love  between  them.  If  both  be  prodigal*,  they  will 
quickly  fee  the  bottom  of  the  bag  5  whereas  the  thriftinels  of 
the  one  will  make  amends  for  the  expenfivenefs  of  the  other. 

If  one  be  fad,  the  other  being  pleafant  will  divert  him  :  if  not, 
they  will  both  fall  into  the  excefs  either  of  fadnefs  or  joy.  If 
one  be  prophane,  the  party  that  is  devout  will  convert  him  by 
gçod  example.  In  brief,  if  one  be  fevere,  ’tis  good  that  the 
other  be  gentle ,  if  one  be  paffionate,  that  the  other  be  patient  5 
otherwife  the  houfe  will  be  always  in  an  uproar. 

The  Fourth  faid.  If  jf uflinian^  or  rather  his  Wife  Theodora0 
had  not  abolifh'd  the  laudable  cuftom  of  divorcing  wives,  in¬ 
troduc’d  by  Spurius  Carrilius ,  to  abate  their  pride  and  malice, 
or,  at  leaft,  if  the  wives  of  thefe  times  were  of  the  humour  of 
thofe  Roman  women  who  having  dilpleas’d  their  hufbands  afk’d 
them  pardon  in  the  Temple  of  a  Goddefs,  call’d  for  that  reafon 
Viriplaca ,  it  would  not  require  fo  much  care  to  confider  the  con¬ 
ditions  requifite  to  a  happy  wedlock.  In  which  tis  to  be  ob¬ 
ier  v’d 
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ferv’d  that  both  in  nature  and  manners  there  are  tempers  of  bo- 
dy,  and  habits  of  foul,  abfolutely  good  *,  others  abfolutely  evil  5 
and  others  indifferent,  as  the  pallions.  The  hufband  or  wife 
whofe  body  is  of  a  perfect  temper  (hould  Peek  for  the  like. 
For  temperate  added  to  temperate  changeth  not  its  tempera¬ 
ture  :  Otherwife,  ’tis  fit  that  the  defeft:  of  the  one  be  amended 
by  the  excefs  of  the  other.  For  the  production  of  man,  being 
the  nobleft  of  all  actions,,  requires  a  moft  perfedt  temperature  of 
the  four  Elements  in  the  feed  of  the  two  parents  3  which  would 
not  be,  if  both  of  them  be  hot  and  dry,  or  cold  and  moift.  The 
vertuous  mull  feek  his  like,  the  vicious  his  unlike,  for  there’s 
no  friendfhip  among  the  wicked,  the  converfe  of  Thieves  not 
deferving  that  name.  As  for  the  pallions,  and  the  manners 
commonly  following  them,  ’tis  fit  that  the  hufband  have  fuch  as 
nature  has  moft  commonly  given  to  men,  and,  eonfequently, 
that  he  be  unlike  to  the  wife,  and  Ihe  to  her  hufband. 
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I.  Of  Dntnkennefs.  I  I.  O  f  Dancing. 

J  ^TpHe  common  faying.  That  the  more  excellent  a  thing  is 
of  Drunken-  §  the  more  pernicious  is  its  abufe,  is  verifi’d,  chiefly,  in 
nefs.  Wine,  which  is  not  only  the  beft  of  all  aliments,  turning  fooneft 

into  our  fubftance,  making  feweft  excrements  and  moft  fpirits, 
with  w  hich  it  hath  great  affinity  y  but  alfo  the  moft  excellent 
and  benigneof  all  medicaments.  For  it  fo  cheers  and  fortifies 
the  heart  that  fo  long  as  a  man  is  cup-fhotheis  nevêr  invaded  by 
the  Peftilence,  the  Wine  being  his  antidote  and  prefervative. 
It  tempers  the  natural  coldnefs  of  the  Brain,  helps  digeftion,  be¬ 
gets  laudable  blood,  opens  obftruftions.  Attenuates  grofs  hu¬ 
mours,  and  gives  a  good  habit  to  the  whole  body.  But  taken 
in  excefs  it  produces  milchiefs  without  number }  as  the  Palfy, 
Apoplexie,  Epilepfie,  Convullions,  Catarrhes,  and  fuch  other 
cold  Difeales*  the  natural  heat  being  unable  to  overcome  the 
aftual  coldnefs  of  the  Wine  in  regard  of  its  great  quantity.  Yçt 
this  wrere  not  much,  if  its  diforders  did  not  reach  the  foul,  fub- 
verting  its  government,'  and  clouding  its  beauty,  defacing  the 
cha  rafter  which  it  bears  of  the  Deity,  and  hindring  thofe  excel¬ 
lent  functions  of  the  Intellect  and  the  Will.  So  that  Mneftheus 
the  Phy  fitian,with  good  reafon, term’d  Wine  the  greateft  benefit, 
and  the  greateft  miichief  of  man.  And  therefore,  as  the  Philo- 
fopher  counfeird  fuch  as  were  apt  to  fall  intocholer,  to  behold 
themielves  in  a  Looking-glafs ,  for  fo  the  deformity  of  their 
afpeft:  would  avert  them  from  that  vice  :  fo  he  that  is  fubjedt  to 
be  overcome  with  Wine  muft,  like  the  Lacedemonians,  behold 
y  the 
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the  turpitude  of  this  vice  in  others.,  ‘and  lb  abhor  it  3  for  behold 
itinhimfelf  he  cannot ,  becaufe  drunkennefs  prohibits  him  the 
ufeof  the  Senfes.. 

The  Second  faid  ,  Man  being  the  moft  intemperate  of  all 
creatures  has  need  of  vertuesto  moderate  his  irregular  appetites 
of  nutrition  and  generation,  which  nature  hasfeafon’d  with  plea- 
fure,  as  well  as  the  other  animal  adions,  whereof  as  the  mode¬ 
rate  ufe  is  agreeable  to  nature,  fo  the  .excefs  is  contrary  to  rea- 
fon  3  which  not  enduring  thofe  grofs  and  material  pleafures  of 
the  Touch  and  Tafte,  employs  Temperance  to  reprefs  the  for¬ 
mer  by  Ghaftity,  and  the  latter  by  Abftinpqce  and  Sobriety  3 
the  one  as  the  rule  for  the  eating,  and  the  other  for  drinking  3 
both  of  them  plac’d  between  two  extreams  3  although  their  de- 
fed  be  fo  rare  tbaf  it  hath  not  yet  found  a  name  ampngft  Philo- 
fophers.  But  the  excefs  of  eating  is  call’d  Gluttony  3  that  of 
Wine,  Drutïh^nnefs. ,  Now  habitual  Drunkennefs  (Ebriofity) 
is  never  to  tolerated  3  but  Ebrkty  my  fometimes,  for  healths 
f^ke,  be  allow’d  3  ye#  every  mpnêtfj,  according;  to  the  Arabian 
Pbyfitiansoi  who  maintain  that  it  ftrengthens  all  the  faculties, 
which  a  fegvdar  life  renders  drooping  and  languid.  Whence 
4lfo  prpnottoççs,ip  the  end  of  his  third  Book  of  Diet, 

and  elfewhere3  that  too  exquiljte  a  regiment  offjvjng  is  moft 
dangerous  3  thofe  that  are  accuftpm’d  to  it  being  Jefs  able  to  en¬ 
dure  any  errors  which  they  may  qccafionaljy  commit  in  their 
çpurfe  of  Diet.  j  ;  r— 

The  Third  laid,  Drunkennefs  is  a  Læfîon  of  the  Animal  Fa¬ 
ulty,  caus’d  by,  the  vapours  of  lome  alimentary  liquor.  For 
medicaments,  orpoyfons  fwallow’d  down,  canpot  be  faid  the 
çaufe  of  drunkennefs  3  none  ever  having  conceiv'd  that  Socrates 
dy’d  drunk  when  he  had  taken  the  potion  of  Hemlock,  though 
he  had  ail  the  fame  fymptpmes  which  a  drunken  perfon  hath  : 
por  is  every  Læfioq  of  the‘  npbler  faculties ,  Drunkennefs  3 
otherwife*  the  Phrenetick,  Vertiginous,  apd  fuch  as  are  trou¬ 
bled  with  trémulation  of  their  members,  ought  to  be  accounted 
drunk,  their  Reafop,  Memory,  Imagination  and  Motion,  being 
either  deprav’d  or  abpJifti’di  iiket  theirs  who  are  intoxicated. 
But  fuch  tapfiPP  is  not  caus’d  by  the  fumes  of  Wine,  which 
plone  properly  caufe  drunkennefs»^  it  deferves  rather  to  be 
term'd  Alienation  of  the  Mind,  Which  may  be  paus’d  by  other 
vapours  either  intérnal  or  external,  as  by  the  fmoke  of  Tobac¬ 
co,  thefteamof  a  Cellar,  or  any  place  where  new  Wine  is  boil’d, 
as  alfo  that  of  Char-coal,  which  kill’d  theEmperour  Jovinian* 
The  Oyl  of  Henbane-fced,  as  Pliny  reports,  being  drop’d  into 
the  ears  caufes  the  fame  trouble  of  judgement.  Jkfatflack.  and 
Opium  caufe  the  fame  diforder  in  the  Turks  thatDamelmingied 
with  bread  doth  in  our  Peasants  3  and  Baume,  Frankincenfe, 
and  the  fruit  call’d  Amcardium  mingled  with  food.  'Among 
Beafts ,  the  Als  is  inebriated  with  Hemlock  3  the  Swine  with 

Henbane  or  the  hufks  of  Grapes  3  all  Fifti  with  baks  made  of 

Oak- 
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Oak-bark,  coque  de  Levant  (a  fmall  medicinal  fhell  call’d  Vnguis 
odoratusjyez,  Arijiotle  faith,  thatFlyes  are  inebriated  with  the 
fmell  of  perfumes,  which  therefore  they  abhor  fo  much,  that 
the  laying  of  fomeneer  their  refort  is  enough  to  drive  them 
away.  Now  drunkennefs  properly  taken  is  caus’cl  by  the  hot 
and  moift  vapoursof  Wine,  rais’d  by  the  natural  heat  into  the 
Brain,  whofe  temperature  they  deftroy  by  their  heat  (which 
renders  the  motions  of  the  foul  violent)  fpoil  its  ftru&ure  by  re¬ 
pletion  of  the  Ventricles,  diftention  of  the  membranes,  hu- 
medation  and  obftru&ion  of  its  Nerves.  For  Wine  being  hot 
and  moift,  and  inebriating  by  thole  two  qualities,  ’tis  therefore 
more  uneafily  born  by  hot  or  moift  Brains.  Hence,the  cholerick, 
children, women,  and  old  men,  are  left  able  to  withftand  its  vio¬ 
lence,  and  are  fooner  overcome  with  it  then  thofe  whofe  Brain 
is  of  a  middle  temper,  between  hot  and  moift  5  who  are  there^- 
fore  faid  to  have  good  Brains.  For  which  reafon  ftout  drinking 
hath  been  fo  much  efteem’d  by  feme  Nations  5  and  Cyrus  found 
no  better  argument  to  evince  himfelf  worthier  of  command 
then  his  brother  Artaxerxes ,  then  that  he  was  a  better  drinker. 
Moreover,  Philip ,  Alexander ,  and  Mithridates^  counted  it  a  glory 
to  drink  well;  but  Socrates ,  Plato0  Xendcrates ,  and  many  other 
Sages  of  Antiquity,  difdain’d  not  to  caroufe  fometimes.  And  Ho¬ 
mer  fpeaking  of  the  wife  He&or9  feldom  forgets  his  great  goblet. 
The  Athenians  had  good  drinking  in  fuch  repute ,  that  they 
eftablifh’d  Magiftrates,  call’d  Oenoptæ ,  to  prefide  at  feafts,  and 
give  order  that  every  one  did  reafon  to  his  companion. 

The  Fourth  faid.  According  as  heat  or  moifture  predomi¬ 
nate  in  Wine,  fo  they  imprint  4:heir  footfteps  upon  our  bodies. 
The  figns  of  heat  are  nimblenefs  of  aftioh  ,  anger,  boldneft, 
talking,  ruddineft  of  the  countenance,  a  pimpled  Nofe,  Eyes 
twinkling  and  border’d  about  with  fcarlet.  Thofe  of  humidity 
are  flothfulneft,  numnefs  and  heavineft  of  the  head,  tears  with¬ 
out  caufe,  foftnefs  and  humidation  of  the  Nerves,  which  makes 
the  Drunkard  reel  arid  lilpe  5  which  effefts  nevertheleft  are  dif¬ 
ferent  according  to  the  qualities  ôf  the  Wine  and  the  Drinker’s 
Brain.  For  if  the  ftreams  of  the  Wine  be  hot  and  dry,  and 
they  be  earn'd  into  a  hot  and  dry  Brain,  or  a  fmall  Head,  they 
caufe  watchings,  and  render  the  man  raging  and  furious.  If 
they  be  more  humid,  as  thofe  of  Wine  temper’d  with  wâter 
{which  is  held  to  intoxicate  more  then  pure  Wine,  becaufe  the 
water  afîifted  by  that  vehicle  ftays  longer  in  the  Brain)  and  the 
Brain  be  moift  too,  they  caufe  fleep  5  and  laughter,  when  the 
fanguine  humour  meets  a  more  temperate  Wine.  For  which 
variety  of  the  effe&sof  Wine,  the  ancients  reprefented  Bacchus 
mounted  upon  a  Tyger,  with  a  Lyon,  a  Swine,  and  an  Ape  by 
his  fide. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  to  drink  falling,  or  when  one  is  hot, 
furthers  intoxication,  becaufe  the  paftages  being  open’d  by 
heat,  more  Ipeedily  attraft  the  Wine,  and  its  vapours  are  more 
•  ealily 
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eaffly  lift  up  to  the  brain  ;  asalfo  when  the  ftomack  is  empty 
and  the  fumes  of  the  Wine  are  not  allay'd  by  thofe  of  meat.  Bur’ 
as  drunkennefs  may  be  procur'd  by  lèverai  means,  fo  there  are 
others  that  preferve  from.it.Some  make  Wine  utterly  abhorr’d  • 
as  the  water  that  diftills  from  the  Vine,  the  Eges  of  an  Owle 
or  Wine  wherein  Eels  or  green  Froggs  have  been  fuffocated! 
Others  reprefs  violence»  as  the  Amethyfl,  (which  derives  its 
name  from  its  effect)  a  fheep's  lungs  roafted,  the  powder  of 
[wallows -bills  mingled  with  Myrrhe;  Saffron,  bitter  Almonds 
Worm-wood,  Peach  kernels,  the  Wine  of  Myrtle,  Oyle  Col- 
worts  and  Cabbage;  which  prefervatives  were  more  in  ufe 
among  the  Ancients  who  needed  them  more  then  we  •  their 
Wines  being  more  vaporous  and  hurtful  then  ours  :  Witnefs 
Homer ,  whofpeaking  of  the  Wine  which  Maron,  Apollo's  Prieft 
gave  Vfyfer,  faith,  he  could  not  drink  of  it  without  tempering  it 
"With  twenty  times  as  much  water  as  the  ftrongeftof  ourWin^s 
can  bear. 

The  Sixth  faid,  That  Drunkennefs,  as  vicious  as  it  is,  wants 
not  its  benefits.  For  befides,  that  ’tis  the  Anodyne  wherewith  all 
laborious  people  relieve  their  pains  ;  it  difpels  cares,  and  loofens 

tee^°/DgUc-  Vhe'!-Ce Wine  is call'd  Ly£Uf-  Which  made  one 
ot  Philip  s  Souldiers  fay,  when  he  was  accus'd  of  having  fpoken 

*  r  l  l  Prince3  T  hat  he  fhould  have  fpoken  far  worfe  of  him 
it  he  had  not  wanted  more  Wine.  So  that  the  Proverb  may  be 
more  true  that  Liberty  (rather  then  Verity)  is  in  Wine  :  And 
therefore  fome  Lawyers  advife,  rather  to  inebriate  fuch  as  are 
accus  d  of  a  crime  then  put  them  to  the  rack  »  according  to  the 
example ot  jojephus,  who  bythismeans  difeover’d  a  confpiracy 
[ay  dàgamft  him  by  a  Souldier,  whom  he  diftrufted  indeed  but 
had  not  proof  enough  to  convidt  him. 


Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid.  That  Harmony  hath  fuch  1 T. 
power  over  the  Soul,  that  it  forces  it  to  imitation.  Whence  thofe  °f  IW«& 
that  near  an  Air  which  they  like  cannot  forbear  to  chant  it  foft- 
ly,  and  fometimes  it  makes  fuch  impreffion  in  their  Minds  that 
they  cannot  be  rid  of  it  when  they  would  ;  as  they  experiment 
who  fall  afleep  upon  fome  pleafing  fong  ,  for  many  times  thev 
awake  repeating  it.  And  becaufe  its  powers  delight  not  to  be 
idle,  therefore  the  Soul  being  mov'd  ftirs  up  the  fpirits,  they  the 
humours  and  the  parts,  conftraining  them  to  follow  their  bent 
and  motion,  which  is  call'd  Dancing.  This  Dancing  therefore 
is  a  part  of  Mufick,  which  leads  our  members  according  to  the 

cadence  of  the  notes  of  a  voice  or  infiniment.  It  imitates  the 

manneis.,  paffions,  and  actions  of  men  $  and  confequentlyw  is  of 
different  fpecies. But  their  principal  divifion  was  anciently  taken 
from  their  place  and  ufe.  For  either  it  was  private,  and  fervid 
at  marriages 5  orTheatral,  which  again  was  of  three  forts;  the 
the  firft  grave  and  ferious,practis’d  in  Tragedies  5  the  other  more 
tree,  in  Comedies  5  and  the  third  lafeivious  and  difhonefi  fc 

Fff  Satyr. 
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Satyrs.  The  other  differences  relate  to  the  Countries  where 
they  were  in  requeft,  as  thelonick^  to  their  Authors,  as  the 
Pyrrick, invented  by  Pyrrhus  th<e  Son  of  Achilles  by  Pyrrichius 

the  Lacedemonian ,  to  their  fubjeft^to  the  inftrument  whofe 
cadence  they  follow ,  to  what  they  imitate,  as  that  which  was 
call’d  the  Cranes  laftly,  to  the  habits  and  other  things  which 
were  worne  in  dancing.  The  moft  ancient,  as  the  eafieft  of  all, 
was  that  which  took  its  name  from  a  net,  whereto  it  refembles, 
which  is  our  dance  in  round  5  of  which  Thejius  is  made  the  Au¬ 
thor,  as  well  as  of  that  in  which  the  dancers  intermix  andpafs 
undeVone  anothers  arms ,  imitating  by  thefe  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings  thofe  of  the  Labyrinth.  But  the  Theatral ,  which  the 
Mimes  and  Pantomimes  reprefented  in  the  Orchefters,  were  like 
thofe  of  our  ballads,  and  exprefs’d  all  geftures  fo  well,  that  a 
Ring  of  Pont  us  lik’d  nothing  fo  much  in  K^easone  of  thefe 
Mimes  which  he  obtain’d  of  Nero  to  ferve  him  for  an  interpreter 
to  Ambafladors.  For  geftures  have  this  above  voices ,  that 
they  are  underftood  by  all  Nations,  becaufe  they  are  the  lively 
and  natural  images  of  things  and  aftions*  whereas  the  voice 
and  writing  are  but  lignes  lay  iuftitution.  And  hence  Dancing 
is  very  dangerous  when  it  iftiitates  difhoneft  things  5  for  it  makes 
the  ftrongeft  imprefticn  upon  the  Mind. 

The  Second  faid,  That  the  Cod  of  Wine,  firnamed  by  the 
Ancients  Ckorius3  which  lignifies  Dancer,  argues  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tion  of  dancing  and  Wine.  It  hath  alwayes  been  info  great 
efteem  amongft  warlike  people,  that  the  Lacedemonians  and 
Thebans  went  to  charge  their  Enemies  with  the  mufick  of  Flutes 
and  Hoboys  ^  and  the  former  had  a  folemn  day  in  which  the  old, 
the  young,  the  middle-ag’d,  danc’d  in  three  companies ,  with 
this  Ditty,  We  have  been,  wè  are,  and  we  fhall  be  brave  fellows. 
The  Athenians  went  fo  far  as  to  honour  Andronicus  Carijlius  an 
excellent  dancer  with  a  ftatue,  and  to  choofe  Phrynicus  their 
King  for  having  gracefully  danc’d  the  Pyrrhick  meafures,  which 
Scaliger  boafts  he  had  often  danc’d  before  the  Emperor  Maximi¬ 
lian.  Moreover ,  the  Romans  committed  the  charge  thereof 
to  their  moft  facred  Pontifs,  whom  they  call’d  Salij,  that  is  ' 
Leapers.  Lucian ,  in  theTreatife  which  he  writ  of  it,  afcribes 
the  original  of  dancing  to  Heaven,  fince  not  onely  all  the  celeftial 
bodies,  but  alfo  the  ocean,  the  hearts  of  living  creatures,  and 
other  fublunary  bodies  imitate  them,  following  the  courfe  of  the 
firft  mover.  And  indeed,  as  if  dancing  had  fomething  of  di¬ 
vine,  it  hath  alwayes  been  employ’d  in  Sacrifices  and  theholieft 
myfteries  of  Religion,  not  onely  by  the  Delians^  \^hoaccom- 
pany’d  all  their  prayers  with  dancing  y  and  the  Indians  who 
.  ador’d  the  Sun  by  dancing  and  imitating  the  courfe  of  that  lumi¬ 
nary  alfo  by  the  Prophet  David  before  the  Ark,  and  by 
Saulf'w  ho  being  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God  fell  to  dancing  with 
the  Children  of  the  Prophets  p  as  alfo  did  Miriam  the  After  of 
Mofesj  Judith  when  fhe  had  kill’d  Holofernes,  and  infinite  others. 
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in  teftimony  of  their  thanksgiving  to  God.  The  Mufes  them¬ 
selves  are  painted  by  the  Poets  dancing  about  their  fountain 
upon  Mount  Helicon  5  Apollo  is  call’d  dancer  by  Pindar  3  and 
the  Graces  are  reprefented  dancing.  Proteus ,  fo  celebrated  by 
the  Poets,  became  famous  onely  by  this  Art,  and  which  he  fo 
excel  I’d,  that  his  nimble  in  ftrange  poftures  gave  occafion  to 
the  fable  of  turning  himfelf  into  all  kind  offfiapes,  becaufe  fome- 
timeshe  counterfeited  the  fluidity  of  the  water,  fometimesthe 
lightnefsof  fire,  the  bending  of  trees,  the  rage  of  the  Leopard, 
the  cruelty  of  the  Lyon  3  and  in  brief,  the  nature  of  every  fort 
of  things. 

The  Third  (aid.  That  Dancing  is  compos’d  of  three  parts. 
Motion,  Gefture,  and  Indication.  For  there  is  firft  a  ftirring  up 
and  down ,  then  a  reprefenting  things  by  the  Geftures  of  the 
Body,  chiefly  by  the  Hand  5  which  Art  is  call’d  Chironomy  3 
and  thofe  which  are  expert  in  it,  Chirofophers,that  is,  wife  by  the 
Hands.  Hence  Dancing  is  defin’d  a  motion  of  the  Body,  accord¬ 
ing  to  rule  and  number,  imitating  by  gefture  things  or  perfons, 
either  with  finging  or  without.  As  Motion  ’tis  very  delightful 
to  Nature,  which  is  as  much  pleas’d  therein,  as  reft  is  difagree- 
able  to  itf  Nor  is  it  le(s  fo  as  it  includes  an  harmonious  propor¬ 
tion  of  meafure, having  this  correfpondence  with  Mufick,Poetry, 
Eloquence,  Painting,  Comedy,  and  all  other  Arts,  whofe  end 
is  rhe  delight  of  man.  But  as  it  is  an  imitation  it  delights  mar- 
velloufly,  we  loving  nothing  fo  much  as  to  imitate,  or  to  fee 
fome  thing  imitated.  Hence  works  of  Art  pleafeus  more  then 
thofe  of  Nature  3  becaufe  Art  doth  nothing  but  imitate  her.  Be- 
fides  its  delightfulnefs,  ’tis  alfo  profitable  and  honeft.  Its  ufe- 
fulnefs  is  fufficiently  known  to  Phyfitians,  who  make  it  a  part  of 
their  Gymnaftick  Phylick,  which  treats  of  the  exercifes  and 
motions  prefcrib’d  in  order  to  health,  and  is  divided  intoPale- 
ftrical  and  Saltatory.  Moreover,  Galen  affirms,  that  he  cur’d 
many  Patients  by  appointing  them  to  dance ,  which  is  an  exer- 
cifeof  all  parts  of  the  body  3  whereas  talking  exercifes  onely 
the  legs  3  riding,  the  inteftines  3  bowling,  the  reins  3  going  by 
(hip,  the  ftomack  and  brain.  Tis  alfo  very  honeft  or  decorous, 
fince  it  formes  and  falhions  the  body,  giving  it  a  good  grace,  one 
of  the  principal  points  of  handfomenefs.  For  the  Soul  having 
the  Sciences  toinftrud  the  Underftanding,  and  the  Moral  Vir¬ 
tues  to  redifie  the  Will  3  the  body,  its  dear  partner,  needs  fome 
habit  to  regulate  its  defeds ,  the  rather  becaufe  they  have  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  Soul  3  it  being  very  difficult  for  the  motions  of 
the  Soul  to  be  regular  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  body  are  not.There- 
fore  Plato ,  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  Laws,  requires  that  the  in- 
ftruders  of  youth  have  equally  care  of  the  body  and  the  foul,  and 
for  this  purpofe  teach  them  Mufick  to  regulate  the  motions  of 
the  Soul ,  and  dancing  to  frame  thofe  of  the  body,  and  give  it 
gracefulnefs,  as  wraftling  gives  it  ftrength* 
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CONFERENCE  LXVII. 

I.  Of  Death.  II.  Of  the  Will. 

AS  Being  is  the  firft  and  greateft  good,becaufe  the  foundation 
of  all  other  goods,'  fo  (Tpeaking  abfolutely  upon  a  natural 
account)  the  firft  and  greateft  of  all  evils  is  the  privation  of 
that  Being,  which  is  Death  5  fo  terrible,  that  not  onel)  brutes 
abhor  the  fight  of  their  dead  fellows,  through  fear  of  the  fame 
death  of  which  they  behold  an  image  of  their  carcafes  -ybut  men 
likewife,  although  their  name  of  Mortals  be  à  token  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  their  dying,  yet  ufe  all  the  vain  attempts  they  can  to 
avoid  that  death  which  they  fear  as  the  moft  terrible  of  terrble 

things.  Yea,  all  their  great  and  violent  avions  and  pallions, take 
their  fource  from  this  fear  î,  which  is  fo  much  greater  as  the  evil 
is  phancy’d  nearer  :  Whence  old  or  lick  perfons  have  more 
apprehenfion  of  it  then  then  thofêthat  are  young  and  in  health. 
The  vulgar  commonly  labours  onely  through  fear  of  Itarv ing. 
A  man  that  is  decrepit,  yet,  is  willing  to  part  with  a  limb  it  he 
may  by  the  lofs  refpite  his  death,  apprehended  fo  terrible  by 
fome,  that  the  fear  of  it  has  kill’d  fome  criminals  before  executi¬ 
on,  and  carry ’d  others  to  fuch  madnefs  as  to  kill  themfelves  for 
fear  of  dying.  Neverthelefs,  he  that  lhall  confider  Death  more 
nearly,  will  find  that,  being  but  a  privation,  it  is  nothing  j  and 
that  what  we  fear  fo  much  is  onely  the  way  to  this  death, 
or  the  fequel  of  it  5  the  former,  in  refpeft  of  irrational  animals, 
and  both  in  reference  to  man ,  who  apprehends  in  the  %other 
life  the  judgement  of  the  actions  of  this.  Otherwife,  Death  being 
onely  a  poynt  and  a  moment ,  which  hath  neither  quantity  nor 
extent,  but  approaches  to  Nothing,  hath  therefore  nothing  in 
it  felf  for  which  it  ought  to  be  feared.  F  or  fo  long  as  the  Ani- 
mal  hath  fenfe  it  is  not  dead  5  and  fo  foon  as  tisdead,  it  hath 
no  more.  And  becaufe  ’tis  a  motion  and  paffage  from  ^5  to 
not  Being,  between  which  two  there  is  no  medium  or  middle  5 
therefore  tis  a  pure  nothing,  and  confequently,  hath  no  foun¬ 
dation  favingin  the  troubled  Phancy  :  Since  upon  due  perpen- 
fion  of  things,  that  which  is  not  is  no-wife  to  be  fear  d,  by  thofe 
that  are  infenfible,  yea,  that  exift  no  more. 

The  Second  faid,  That  to  maintain  Death  to  be  nothing,  ltf  to 
accufenot  onely  .  all' men  of  folly  in  fearing  whatexifts  not,  and 
confequently,is  not  capable  of  producing  any  effe&s  or  palnons, 
but  likewife,Nature  of  imprudence, in  having  imprinted  this  ap¬ 
prehenfion  in  all  creatures  for  their  prefervatjon.  As  therefore 
Reafbn  and  Experience  teach  us  that  there  are  fubftantial  gene¬ 
rations  j  fb  the  fame  fhew  us  the  true  and  fubftantial  corruptions 
qf  all  compounds  j  which  corruption,  in  a  thing  endu  d  with 

life,  is  call’d  Death,  which  is  the  feparation  of  the  Soul  from 
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the  Body.  For  the  rlatonijls  are  ridiculous  when  they  make 
two  kinds  of  this  feparation,  namely,  that  of  the  Soul  from  the 
Body,  which  they  callExtafie,  and  that  of  the  Body  from  the 
Soul,  which  alone  they  fay  is  to  be  call’d  Death  :  For  they  are 
both  one  and  the  fame  thing  5  and  Extafie  is  not  a  feparation  of 
eflence,  but  of  power,hapning  when  the  Soul  js  fo  glu’d  to  an  ob- 
je&,in  the  contemplation  whereof  it  employes  all  its  powers, that 
there  remains  none  for  corporeal  functions  5  the  Eyes  not  per¬ 
ceiving  what  is  then  prefen  ted  to  them.  Whence  the  Soul  being 
more  where  it  loves  then  where  it  lives,  is  alfo  more  where  it 
underftands.  Now  Death  is  either  natural  or  violent.  The 
former  caus’d  by  the  confumption  of  the  radical  moifture  of 
plants  and  animals.  For  they  alone  are  capable  of  dying,  as 
they  are  of  livings  what  they  attribute  to  Fire,  the  Load-done, 
and  fome  other  inanimates ,  being'  purely  Metaphorical.  Vio¬ 
lent  death  is  produc'd  either  by  internal  caufes,  as  dileales,  or  by 
external.  ’Tis  caus'd  by  deftroying  the  harmony  of  the  parts  and 
humours,which  conftituted  life}  after  which  deftruftion,the  Soul 
not  finding  the  organs  longer  meet  for  exercifing  its  fun&ions,  (as 
Fire  that  wants  un&uous  and  combuftible  humidity)  forfakes  its 
matter  to  retire  into  its  own  fphere.  And  though  the  corruption 
of  one  be  the  generation  of  another,  there  being  no  matter  but 
hath  alwayes  fome  form,  as  Bees  are  generated  out  of  dead 
Oxen  }  yet  there  is  this  dift  in&ion  ,  that  the  progrefs  of  a  form 
lefs  noble  to  one  that  is  more,  is  call’d  generation  or  life, as  when 
an  Egg  is  made  a  chick  }  but  when  this  progrefs  is  made  from 
a  more  noble  form  to  a  lefs,  as  from  a  man  to  a  carcafe,  then 'tis  . 
call’d  Corruption  and  Death,  if  the  form  preceding  were  vital. 
Thus  all  are  wayes  of  Death  which  lead  to  corruption.  Thefirft 
of  thefe  wayes  is  life,  for  .  nothing  comes  under  its  Laws  but  is 
fubjeft  to  thofe  of  Death,  confidering  the  wayes  that  we  dye 
as  we  are  borne,  and  that  our  end  depends  on  our  original; 
as  there  is  no  harmony  but  muff  end  in  difcord,  the  latter  note 
not  being  capable  to  accord  with  the  firft  reft, which  is  the  end  or 
death  of  harmony  5  whereunto  our  life  is  not  onely  compar’d, 
but  may  be  fitly  defin’d  by  it,  that  Galen ,  enlightned  by  Reafon 
alone,  conceiv’d  the  Soul  to  be  nothing  elfe. 

The  Third  faid,  That  onely  in  the  death  of  men  there  is  a  fepa-  , 
ration  of  the  Soul  from  the  Body  5  feeing  that  after  the  death  of 
animals  and  plants  there  ftill  remain  faculties  in  their  bodies 
which  cannot  depend  on  the  foie  miftion  of  the  Elements,  but 
muff  be  referr’d  to  fome  internal  principle,  which  can  be  no 
other  then  their  Soul.  Yet  with  this  difference,  that  as  during 
life  thefe  faculties  were  as  formes  in  their  matter,  fo  after  death 
they  are  as  fubftances  in  their  place,  though  without  any  a&ivity, 
for  want  of  neceffary  difpofitions  5  which  return  afterwards 
bv  gc  neration,  or  the  action  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  producing 
wormes  and  other  animals, which  come  of  themfelves,  and  never 

but  from  a  nature  formerly  animated,  not  receiving  by  this  new 
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generation  any  fubftantial.form,  but  onely  making  the  Soul  ap¬ 
pear  5  which  was  kept  as  ’twere  buried  before  this  refufcitation. 
Thus  the  death  of  plants  and  beafts  is  the  privation  of  their  ve¬ 
getative  and  fenfitive  a&ions,  the  principle  of  thofe  adions  al- 
wayes  remaining.  But  that  of  men,  befides  this  privation  of 
their  adions,  caufes  the  diffolution  of  the  Soul  from  the  Body, 
which  is  properly  death.  The  inevitable  neceffity  whereof  is 
by  Avicenna  deriv’d  from  four  chief  caufes.  I.  From  the 
Air,  which  alters  and  dryes  us.  1 1.  From  our  own  heat,  which 
by  accident  deftroyes  it  felf.  III.  The  continual  motion  of 
our  bodies  furthers  the  diffipation  of  that  heat.  IV.  The  va¬ 
rious  Inclination  of  the  Elements,  fome  of  which  are  carry’d 
upwards,  others  downwards,  and  fo  break  the  union  which 
preferves  our  life.  Albert  the  Great  affignes  a  fifth  caufe,namely, 
the  contrariety  of  forms  and  qualities}  death  happening  when 
humidity  hath  given  place  to  dryneffe.  But  becaufe  this  excelle 
of  dryneffe  might  be  correded  by  its  contrary,  therefore  the 
Moderns  lay  the  fault  upon  the  radical  moifture.  Which  fome 
of  them  fay  we  receive  from  our  Parents,  and  is  continually 
impair’d,  without  being  at  all  recruited  from  the  birth.  But 
this  isabfurd }  for  then  the  Son  muff  have  infinitely  leffe  then 
his  Father ,  becaufe  he  receives  but  a  very  fmall  portion,  which 
(befides)  cannot  be  difrributed  through  a  great  body,  nor  afford 
fupply  to  fo  many  adions.  Others,  more  probably, affirm,that  the 
Bumidum  which  is  repair’d  is  not  of  the  famepurity  with  that 
which  we  derive  from  the  principles  of  our  birth,  by  reafon  of 
readion  ,  and  its  being  continually  alter’d  by  our  heat.  But 
that  which  indubitates  this  reafon,  is,  that  the  Elements  do  net 
maintain  themfelves  but  by  readion,  notwithftanding  which 
they  ceafe  not  to  be  alwayes  in  the  fame  date  $  Fire  as  hot.  Air 
as  moift  as  ever  it  was  :  Inafmuch  as  the  fubftantial  forms  expell 
all  Qualities  which  are  not  fuitable  to  themfelves,  and  recover 
their  natural  ones,  without  other  affiftance.  Moreover,  when 
old  men  beget  children,  they  communicate  to  them  an  excellent 
radical  humidity  ,  otherwife  therë  would  be  no  generation  } 
and  confequently,  they  can  do  as  well  for  themfelves  as  for  their 
pofterity.  But  if  they  give  them  fuch  as  is  bad  and  corrupt,  it 
follows  that  their  children  who  live  after  their  death  re-produce 
much  better  by  their  nutrition  then  that  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceiv'd  $  and  ,  confequently,  the  radical  humidity  may  not  onely 
be  repair’d,  but  meliorated.  And  there’s  no  reafon  why  an  exad 
courfe  of  dyetmay  not  keep  a  man  from  dying,  as  the  Chymiffs 
promife.  I  had  therefore  rather  fay  that  as  the  union  of  the 
Soul  with  the  Body  is  unknown  to  humane  wit,  fo  is  their  dif- 
union}  which  I  aferibe  rather  to  the  pleafure  of  the  fupreme 
Ruler,  who  caufes  us  to  abide  fentinel  as  long  as  he  thinks  meet, 
then  to  any  natural  thing}  which  is  the  reafoq  why  thofe  that 
deprive  themfelves  of  life  are  juftly  punifh’d }  becaufe  they  dif- 
pofe  of  what  is  not  their  own,  although  it  feemes  to  the  vulgar 
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P  that  they  do  wrong  to  none  but  themfelves,  becatife  ’tis  by  their 
own  will  and  aft. 

■ 

The  Fourth  faid,  What  is  compos’d  of  contraries,  between 
which  there  is  continual  âftion  ,  neceflarily  receives  ftindry 
changes  and  alte'rations  in  its  being,  which  by  degrees  bring  it 
to  a  total  corruption.  This  is  confpicuouily  feen  in  the  life  of 
man,  the  ages  and  ail  other  mutations  whereof  are  as  fo  many 
fteps  towards  death.  ’Tis  the  moll:  worthy  employment  of  a 
man  to  confider  that  he  dyes  every  day.  For,  as  Seneca  faith, 
that  which  deceives  us  is,  that  we  confider  death  as  afar  off  ? 
whereas  a  great  part  of  it  is  already  pafs’d,  for  it  already  pof- 
feliesall  the  time  that  we  have  been  5  which  is  the  caufe,  that 
inffead  of  employing  our  time  profitably,  weconfumea  great 
part  of  it  in  doing  nothing,  a  greater  part  in  doing  ill,  and  all 
in  doing  other  things  then  ought  to  be  3  which  proceeds  from 
not  thinking  often  enough  upon  death  3  as  which  no  Preacher 
is  fb  powerful.  *For  the  fear  it  imprints  in  the  foul  vertue  it 
Telf  cannot  wholly  eradicate?  the  foie  afpeftof  the  (hades  of 
the  dead,  or  their  voices  imprinting  palenels  upon  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  mod:  refolute.  Therefore  the  Philofopher  holds 
that  the  fear. ot  death  is  not  only  competible  with  courage,  but 
that  he  who  fears  it  not  at  all,  rather  deferves  the  name  of  mad 
then  valiant.  , 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  they  who  have  had  recourfe  to  death 
to  deliver  themfelves  from  their  miferies,  as  Brutus,  Cato ,  his 
daughter  Portia,  and  fome  others,  have  fhew’d  thereby  that 
death  is  not  the  mod:  terrible  thing,  fince  they  embrac’d  it  as  a 
remedy  to  their  misfortunes.-  But  that  which  renders  our  expe¬ 
rience  as  well  as  our  realoning  weak  in  this  matter,  is,  that  none 
can  give  account  of  it  either  before  or  after  trial  3  for  while  we 
live,  it  is  not  yet,  and  when  it  is,  we  are  no  longer.  Never¬ 
theless  Plato,  in  his  Timæus,  affirms  that  violent  death  caus’d  by 
difeafes  or  wounds  is  painful,  but  not  that  which  comes  of  old 
age,  which  (he  faith  happens  by  didolution  of  the  triangles 
which  retain  the  Soul  in  the  Body.  For  the  former  being  againd: 
nature  is  as  troublelome  to  it,  as  the  other  which  following  the 
courleof  nature  is  agreeable  to  it  3  becaufe  the  foul  having  fi¬ 
nish’d  its  talk  begins  now  to  refont  fome  foretaffes  of  beatitude  3 
and  hence  it  begins  alfo  to  have  fome  knowledge  of  future 
things.  At  lead:,  this  fort  of  death  is  very  little  fonfible,  being 
caus’d  {lowly  and  equally,  and  by  confoquence  without  pain* 
Yea,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Heart  is  the  laft  part  that  dyes,  the 
brain  lofing  fonfe  before  the  Heart  cannot  communicate  the  fame 
the  fame  to  the  whole  body  •  which  confequently  feels  not  the 
pains  of  death,  but  thofo  which  lead  to  it,  ,  and  which  make 
their  pangs  more  felt  by  thofo  that  bear  up  againff  them  ?  by 
reafon  of  the  refiftance  of  their  (frength,  then  when  the  ftrength 
is  overcome  and  fails  5  whence  thofo  that  have ‘Apoplexies  en¬ 
dure  no  pain  during  the  courfe  of  their  malady.  And  fuch  as 

v  have 


have  been  taken  down  half  dead  from  the  Gallows,  agree  that  ® 
they  endur’d  nothing  but  fear.  For  which  caufethis  kind  of 
death  is  accounted  very  eafie  and  without  any  fenfè  >  the  brain 
being  depriv’d  thereof  by  comprefiion  of  the  Carotides ,  Arteries 
which  carry  the  fpirits  toit,  and  become  apopledical  by  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  is  included  in  it  $  as  alfo  the  heart  being 
ftifi'd  falls  into  deliquium ,  and  the  principal  parts  are  depriv’d 
of  fenfe  by  the  conftridion  of  the  Nerves  of  the  fixth  pair. 
Thofe  whom  a  Gangrene  in  the  leg  or  arm  (parts  morefenfible 
then  thofe  within)  brings  to  their  end;,  affirm  that  oftentimes 
death  comes  upon  them  without  pain.  Indeed,  fince  life  ends 
as  it  begins,  and  the  foul  goes  out  of  the  body  after  the  fame 
.manner  that  it  enter’d  into  it  $  therefore  as,  at  its  entrance,  it 
firffc  exercifes  the  vegetative  operations,  afterwards  the  fenfi- 
tive  >  fo  the  vegetative  faculty  remains  lad:,  fubfifts  in  the  dying 
creature  when  all  the  reft  are  extind,  and  is  loft  without  fenfe, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Plants.  F  or  the  convulfive  motions  of 
dying  perfons  argue  not  their  having  of  fenfe,  fince  thofe  that 
are  in  an  Epileptical  fit  fuffer  much  greater  without  pain. 

I  f.  Upon  the  fécond  Point,  it  was  faid.  That  every  .created  thing 
Of  the  Will,  having  a  tendency  towards  its  chief  natural  good,  hath  alfo  fa¬ 
culties  whereby  to  attain  the  fame.  This  chief  good  is  the  fu- 
pream  perfedion  of  its  being.  And  becaufe  that  of  man  confifts 
in  knowing  truth,  loving  good,  and  being  united  by  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  both  the  one  and  the  other,  he  hath  been  likewifefur- 
nifh’d  ymh  powers  for  this  end  $  two,  wherewith  to  know,  and 
as  many  to  love,  according  to  the  two  forts  of  goods  whereof 
he  is  capable,  as  compos’d  of  a  fenfitive  part  and  an  intelledual. 
He  knows  fenfible  good  by  help  of  the  Senfes,  which  guft  the 
fame  in  its  whole  latitude,  and  honeft  good  by  the  Underftand- 
ing.  He  loves  fenfible  good  by  the  fenfitive  appetite,  and  ho¬ 
neft  good  by  the  Will,  which  is  a  rational  defire  of  good.  For 
it  loves  not  any  good  which  hath  not  firft  been  judg’d  fuch  by 
reafon,  which  1er ves  it  in  ftead  of  eyes,  being  a  blind  faculty  of 
it  felf,  that  is,  without  knowledge ,  whence  they  fay,  knowing 
muft  go  before  loving.  And  Stis  not  neceffary  that  this  good  be 
truly  fuch  of  its  own  nature  ^  if  it  be  apprehended  as  fuch,  this 
is  fufficient  to  render  it  the  objed  of  our  will.  Neverthelefs  be- 
ing  good  but  in  appearance  it  only  takes  the  will  for  a  while, 
but  do’s  not  fatiate  it  as  honeft  good  doth,  towards  whi^h  \ve 
have  a  natural  inclination.  Whence  it  is  that  fuch  as  have  de¬ 
viated  from  it,  as  foon  as  their  underftanding  is  redih’d,  refent 
an  inward  grief  thereupon,  which  is  that  didate  of  Reafon 
call’d  Synterefis. 

;  The  Second  faid  ,  That  the  Will  is  the  miftrefs  of  all  the  ani¬ 
mal  powers,  which  it  caufes  to  operate  and  forbear  as  it  pleafes  $ 
exereifing  its  dominion  too  over  the  Underftanding,  which  it 
commands  to  take  notice  of,  and  contemplate,  one  objed  rather 
/  then 
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then  another.  Neverthelefs  as  the  pores  fubjed  to  it  are  differ¬ 
ent,  fo  is  the  empire  diftind  which  it  exercifes  over  them.  For 
that  which  it  hath  over  the  loco-motive  faculty  is  a  defpotical 
empire,  fuch  as  a  .Matter  hath  over  his  fervant;  that  which  it 
hath  over  the  fenfitive  appetite  and  other  faculties,  is  Political 
like  that  of  a  Magiftrate  over  his  fellow  Citizens,  who  obey 
him  fo,  that  yet  they  forbear  not  to  do  many  things  without 
him  and  even  againft  his  will.  The  motions  of  the  fenfitive  ap¬ 
petite  being  herein  like  thofe  of  the  Celeftial  Spheres,  which 
follow'  that  of  their  fuperior  Sphere,  and  neverthelefs  have  a 
contrary  one  of  their  own.  And  this  Appetite  is  carri’d  not  on¬ 
ly  to  its  particular  objed  without  the  command  of  the  Will  5 
but  alfo  towards  things  wholly  contrary  to  it  j  and  this,  for  pu- 
nifhment  of  the  fin  whereby  the  will  rebelling  againft  God  de- 
ferv’d  that  the  appetite,at  firft  fubjed  to  it,  fhould  become  rebel¬ 
lious  to  it,  deftroying  the  agreeable  harmony  which  appear’d  in 
the  ftate  of  innocence.  Which  contrariety  is  the  greater,  in  as 
much  as  the  objed  of  the  will  is  honeft,  which  is  commonly  dif¬ 
ficult  5  and  that  of  the  fenfitive  appetite  deledable  :  which  two 
being  oppofite  draw  it  feveral  ways  ;  and  hence  arife  the  conflids 
of  the  flefh  againft  the  fpirit,  yea  the  fame  man  at  the  fame  time, 
and  for  the  fame  thing,  feels  contrary  motions  in  himfelf  3  a  cer¬ 
tain  evidence  of  their  real  difference. 

The  Third  faid,  Tis  the  Will  alone  that  makes  us  happy 
or  unhappy,  fince  it  makes  us  good  or  bad  3  and  nothing  is  fuch 
unlefsit  be  voluntary  and  free.  Hence  it  hath  fo  great  a  power 
that  it  alone  over-rules  the  Stars  which  govern  all  3  being  capa¬ 
ble  of  having  inclinations  contrary  to  theirs.  It  is  known,  as 
other  faculties  are,  by  its  adions,  which  are  either  extrinfecal, 
as  commanding  the  animal  faculties,  or  within  it  felf,  as  willing 
or  not  willing,  purfuing  or  averfion,  joying  or  grieving.  For 
the  property  of  man  being  to  know  his  end  as* fuch,  if  this  end 
be  good,  he  wills  it  3  if  evil,  he  wills  it  not  3  if  abfent,  he  pur¬ 
ities  it  .3  if  prefent,  he  enjoys  it  :  if  the  evil  be  abfent,  he  averts 
from  it  5  if  prefent,  he  is  alflided  by  it.  but  before  the  will 
attain  this  end,  it  propofes,  confults,  and  deliberates  of  the 
means  to  arrive  thereunto,  which  it  compares  together  in  order 
to  find  which  is  moft  expedient,  and  is  carri’d  to  the  fame  with 
per  fed  freedom. 
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CONFERENCE  LXVIII. 

I.  Of  the  Magnetic al  Cure  of  Difeafes. 

I  I.  Of  Anger. 

>rrHs  requifite  to  agree  upon  the  Fa&s  before  inquiry  into 

Of  ttoMae-  1  Right.  Now  many  Authors  ,rePort  fhat  wound^ 
netical  cure  been  cur’d  by  the  foie  application  of  a  certain  Unguent  (vvhich 

of  Vifeafes .  for  this  reafon  they  call  Armarium )  to  the  indrument  or  otten- 
(ive  weapon  that  made  it.  And  Goclenius ,  a  German  Phylitian, 
affirms  that  hefaw  a  Swedifh  Lady  cure  one  of  her  fervants  fo, 
that  had  been  hurt  by  a  blow  with  a  knife  by  his  companion  5 
and  that  this  cure  is  very  common,  having  been  practis’d  in 
prefence  of  the  Emperour  Maximilian.  Yea,  that  us  ordi¬ 
nary  for  the  Peafants  of  his  Country  to  cure  hurts  in  their  feet, 
by  (licking  the  nails  or  thorns  which  made  them  in  Lard  or  Ba¬ 
con.  Many  Farriers  cure  prick’d  horfes  by  digging  up  as  much 
ground  as  their  foot  cover’d.  Behold  the  ordinary  compositi¬ 
on  of  the  aforefaid  Oyntment.  T ake  an  ounce  of  the  un&uous 
matter  that  (licks  on  the  infide  of  the  Scull  of  one  hang’d  and 
left  in  the  air  5  let  it  be  gather’d  when  the  Moon  encreafes,  and 
is  in  the  Sign  either  otPifces,  Taurus  or  Libra ,  and  as  neer  as  may 
be  to  Venus  i  of  Mummie  and  man’s  blood  yet  warm,  of  each 
as  much  5  of  man’s  fat,  two  ounces ,  of  Lin-leed-oyl,  Turpen¬ 
tine,  and  Bole  Armenick,  of  each  two  drams  >  mingle  altoge¬ 
ther  in  a  Morter,and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  long-neck’d  glafs  well 
(lop’d.  It  mud  be  made  while  the  Sun  is  in  the  Sign  Libra  ,  and 
the  Weapon  mu(l  be  anointed  with  it,  beginning  from  that  part 
which  did  the  mifchief  5  from  the  point  to  the  hilt,  if  it  be  a 
thrud  5  and  from  the  edge,  if  it  be  a  cut  or  blow.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  the  Patient  mud  wafh  his  hurt  with  his  own  Urine,  or  elfe 
with  warm  water,  wiping  away  the  pus  which  would  hinder 
unition.  The  weapon  mull  be  fwath’d(as  the  wound  ufes  to  be) 
and  kept  in  a  temperate  place.  For  otherwife,they  fay,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  will  feel  pain.  If  you  would  haden  the  cure,  the  weapon 
mud  be  drefs’d  often  5  and  if  you  doubt  of  the  part  which  did 
the  mifchief,  it  mud  be  dip’d  all  over  in  unguent.  If  the  hurt 
be  fmall ,  ’twill  be  enough  to  drefs  the  weapon  every  other 
day  j  wafhing  the  hurt  every  morning  and  evening.  But  this 
is  not  to  be  practis’d  in  wounds  of  the  Arteries,  Heart,  Liver 
and  Brain  5  becauie  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe.  Now  by  the 
nature  of  the  ingredients  and  their  conformity  with  us,  their 
effeCt  feems  to  be  natural,  and  grounded  upon  thefympathy  that 
there  is  between  the  blood  idu’d  from  the  wound  and  remaining 
on  the  weapon,  and  that  which  is  left  in  the  wounded  body,  fb 
that  the  one  communicates  to  the  other  what  good  or  evil  it  re¬ 
ceives 
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ceives,  although  it  be  feparated  from  the  whole.  As  they  af¬ 
firm  that  thofe  whofe  leg  or  arm  is  cut  off,  endure  great  pains 
when  thofe  parts  that  were  lop’d  off  corrupt  in  the  earth. 
Which  happens  not,  if  they  be  carefully  embalm’d.  So  ,  the 
Bee,  the  Viper,  and  the  Scorpion,  heal  the  hurts  made  by  them- 
ielves.  Of  which  no  other  reafon  is  alledg’d,  but  this  corre- 
fpondence  and  fimilitude  of  the  parts  to  their  whole  5  the  bond 
of  which  is  very  ftrong,  although  to  us  invifible. 

The  Second  faid.  There’s  no  need  of  recurring  to  thefe  fuper- 
ftitious  remedies,  fince  Nature  of  her  own  accord  heals  wounds, 
provided  they  be  notin  the  noble  parts,  and  be  kept  clean  from 
the  impurities  generated  in  them  through  their  weaknefs,  which 
hinder  unition  5  which  is  an  effed  of  the  natural  Balfam  of  the 
blood  ^  and  therefore  not  to  be  attributed  to  thofe  Chimerical 
inventions ,  which  have  no  affinity  with  the  cure  whereunto 
they  are  intitl’d.  For  every  natural  agent  is  determin’d  to  a 
certain  fphere  of  adivity,  beyond  which  it  cannot  ad  ;  fo  the 
fire  burns  what  it  touches,  heats  what  approaches  it,  but  ads 
not  at  any  remote  diftance  whatever.  Moreover,  time  and 
place  would  in  vain  be  accounted  infeparable  accidents  from  na¬ 
tural  motions,  if  this  device  held  good  5  confidering  that  con- 
tad  is  requifiteto  every  natural  adion,  which  is  either  Mathe¬ 
matical,  when furfaces  and  extremities  are  together  5  or  Phy* 
fical,  when  the  agents  touch  the  Patients  by  fome  vertue  that 
proceeds  from  them.  Neither  of  which  can  be,  unlefs  the  body 
which  heals  touches  that  which  is  heal’d.  For  all  Medicinal  ef- 
feds  being  to  be  referr’d  to  Elementary  qualities,  there  is  none 
of  them  more  adive  then  heat ,  which  being  circumfcrib’d 
within  its  bounds,  even  in  the  aliment  of  fire,  can  be  no  lefs 
elfewhere* 

The  Third  faid,  That  the  dodrine  of  the  common  Philofo- 
phy  which  teacheth  that  natural  agents  always  touch  one  the 
other  is  erroneous ,  or  elfe  ill  explain’d  and  dependent  upon 
other  falfe  principles  which  attribute  all  adions  to  elementary 
qualities,  which  are  taken  for  univocal  caufes,  whereas  them- 
felves  are  but  equivocal  effeds  of  other  fupream  caufes,  .the  firft 
of  which  is  Heaven.  For  when  God  created  the  world  imme¬ 
diately  with  his  own  hands,  he  was  pleas’d  to  commit  the  con* 
dud  ofnatural  caufes  to  the  Heavens,  that  he  might  not  be  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  make  every  day  new  miracles,  as  were  thofe  of  the  Cre- 
ation.  For  this  end  he  fill’d  them  with  fpirits  fufficient  to  in¬ 
form  all  forts  of  matter’s,  whofe  mixture  requir’d  fome  new 
form  and  change.  This  made  the  Philofopher  fay,  that  the 
Sun  and  Man  beget  Man  5  and  Hermes ,  in  his  Smaragdine  Table, 
that  the  things  which  are  below  are  as  thofe  which  are  on  high. 
And  the  Aftrologers  hold  that  there  is  nothing  here  below  but 
hath  fome  proper  and  peculiar  Star,  fome  of  which  appear,  but 
far  more  appear  not  in  the  Heavens,  in  regard  of  their  difpro- 
portion  to  our  fight,  or  their  neer  conjundion  as  in  the  milky 

Ggg2  ;  way. 
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way.  But  if  the  refpeCtive  correfpondencies  of  all  the  CeleBial 
Bodies  be  not  fo  clearly  evident  in  other  fublunary  bodies  as 
thatofthe  Pole-Bar  is  with  the  Load-Bone,  of  dew  with  the 
Sun,  of  this  and  the  Moon  with  the  Heliotrope  and  Selenotrope, 
yet  are  they  no  lefs  true.  Tis  credible  therefore  that  the  Wea- 
ponTalve  hath  fuch  fympathy  with  the  ConBellation  which  is  to 
make  the  cure  of  the  wound,  that  by  its  magnetickvertue  it  at¬ 
tracts  its  influence  from  Heaven,  and  reunites  it  (as  a  Burning- 
glafs  doth  the  Sun-beams  at  as  great  difiance)  by  which  means  it- 
is  deriv’d  to  the  inBrument  that  made  the  wound,  communica¬ 
ting  its  healing  verttie  to  the  fame,  as  the  Sun  likewife  commu¬ 
nicates  his  heat  to  the  earth,  which  heats  us  afterwards  :  and 
thus  this  inBrument  being  indu’d  with  a  fanative  vertue  com¬ 
municates  the  fame  to  the  wound  made  by  it  ^  the  cure  of  which, 
befides  the  form  and  connexion  of  the  inBrumental  caufe  with 
the  effeft,  is  further’d  by  Nature,  (which  always  tends  to  pre- 
ferve  it  felf  )  and  the  imagination  of  the  wounded  perfon  (which 
induces  Hippocrates  to  require  that  the  Patient  have  hope  and 
confidence  in  his  Phyfitian)  for  this  (as  its  contrary  mines  many 
by  dejeCting  their  Brength)  doth  miracles  towards  à  recovery. 
The  contaCt  above  fpoken  of  hath  nodifficulty,  nor  yet  the  ob¬ 
jection  why  other  wounded  perfons  refiding  in  fome  intermedi¬ 
ate  place  between  the  anointed  InBrument  and  the  Patient  are 
not  rather  cur’d  then  he  >  confidering  that  the  fame  thing  is  ob- 
ferv’d  in  the  Load-Bone,which  draws  not  the  wood  or  Bone  laid 
neer  it,  but  the  Iron  beyond  them  i  and  the  Sun  heats  not  the 
Sphere  of  the  Moon,  and  the  other  Heavens,  nor  yet  the  two 
higher  Regions  of  the  air,  but  only  ours  crofs  that  vaB  interval 
of  cold  and  humid  air  3  becaule  he  finds  no  congruency  there¬ 
unto,  befides  the  not  reflexion  of  his  beams.  Wherefore  the 
contaCt  of  the  anointed  Javelin  and  the  Wound  may  as  well  be 
call’d  Phyfical  as  that  of  the  Sun  and  us,  which  never  Birs  from 
his  Sphere.  Befides  that  we  have  examples  of  many  contaCts 
made  without  manifeB  mediums ,  as  thole  of  peBilential  and 
contagious  Fevers,  of  blear’d-eyes,  of  the  Wolfes  afpeCt  caufing 
hoarfnds,  and  the  killing  looks  of  the  Bafilifk.  And  indeed 
if  you  take  away  all  cures  that  are  wrought  by  occult  and  inex¬ 
plicable  means,  there  will  be  nothing  admirable  in  Phyfick. 

The  Fourth  laid.  That  in  affigning  the  reafon  of  effeCts,  men 
ordinarily  miBakethat  for  a  caufe  which  is  notfo.  The  Role 
is  not  cold  becaufe  it  is  white,  for  the  Red-rofe  is  fo  too  :  Spurge 
is  not  hot  becaufe  it  hath  a  milky  juice,  for  fo  have  Lettice,  En¬ 
dive,  <&c.  which  are  cold:  Aloes  is  not  hot  becaufe  it  is  bitter, 
for  Opium  ^  which  kills  through  its  coldnefs,  is  of  the  fame  taBe* 
They  alfo  erroneoully  attribute  the  cure  of  difeafes  to  fympa¬ 
thy,  to  the  power  of  characters,  words,  images,  numbers,  ce- 
leBial  figures,  and  fuch  other  things  which  have  no  aftivity  at 
all  :  and  moB  extraordinary  cures  are  effeCts  of  the  Brength  ol 
the  Mind,  which  is  fuch  that  where  it  believes  any  thing  firmly. 
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it  operates  what  it  believes,  and  that  with  efficacy,  provided, 
the  fubjeft  on  which  it  ads  do  not  repugne.  But  if  it  comes  to 
have  a  firm  belief  of  the  efleft,  then  it  follows  far  more  eafily. 

For  if  the  underftanding  is  identifi’d  with  what  it  knows,  why 
fhall  it  not  make  things  like  to  it  felf  >  To  which  firm  belief  I  re¬ 
fer  the  magnetick  cure  of  wounds,  and  not  to  that  lympathy  of 
the  blood  on  the  weapon  with  that  in  the  veins  5  fince  if  two 
parts  of  the  fame  body  be  wounded,  the  healing  of  the  one  will 
not  fuffice  to  the  healing  of  the  other  5  and  yet  there’s  more 
fympathy  between  the  parts  of  the  fame  body  animated  with 
the  fame  form  then  they  have  with  a  little  extravafated  blood 
which  hath  loft  all  the  difpofitions  that  it  had  like  the 
whole  mafs. 

Upon  the  fécond  Point,  it  was  faid.  That  Nature  has  fo  pro-  j  { 
vided  for  the  contentment  of  animals  that  fhe  has  given  them  Of  Anger , 
not  only  an  appetite,  to  purfue  good  and  avoid  evil,  when 
both  may  be  done  without  difficulty  3  but  alio  a  different  one, 
to  give  courage  to  the  former,  and  to  furmount  the  difficulties 
occurring  in  the  purfuite  of  that  good,  and  the  efchewance  of 
that  evil,  term’d  the  Irafcible  appetite,  from  anger  the  ftrongeft 
of  its  paffibns  *  wfiich  ferves  to  check  the  pungency  of  grief,  as 
fear  and  boldnefs  come  to  the  affiftance  of  flight,  and  defire  is 
guarded  with  hope  and  defpair.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
who  makes  three  forts  of  fouls  *  one  which  reafons,  another 
which  covets,  and  the  third  which  is  difpleas’d  Î  the  former  of 
which  he  places  in  the  Brain,  the  fécond  in  the  Livei,  and  the 
laft  in  the  Heart.  Anger  then  is  a pajfton  of  the  Irafcible  Appetite 
caus'd  by  the  apprehenfion  of  a  prefent  evil  which  may  be  repell 
but  with  fome  difficulty.  Its  principle  is  the  loul  j  its  inftrument 
the  fpirits  5  its  matter  the  blood  ,  its  feat  the  heait,  not  the 
will,  as  Cardan  erroneoufly  conceiv’d  5  for  the  actions  of  the 
will,  not  being  organical ,  make  no  impreffions  or  footfteps 
upon  the  body.  It  proceeds  either  from  a  temper  of  body  hot 
and  dry,  andeafie  to  be  inflam’d,  or  from  the  diverfity  of  fea- 
fons,  times,  ages  and  fexes.  Hence  the  cholerick  and  young 
perfons  are  more  inclin’d  to  it  then  the  phlegmatick  and  aged  5 
becaufe  they  have  a  temper  more  proper  to  this  pafiion  :  Wo¬ 
men  and  children  are  eafily  difpleas’d  through  weaknefsof  ipn, 
rit  •  as ’fis  a  fignof  a  fublime  fpirit  not  to  be  troubled  at  any 
thing,  but  to  believe  that  as  every  thing  is  below  it  felf,  fo  no¬ 
thin^  is  capable  to  hurt  it.  Which  reafon  Arifiotle  made  uieofc 
to  appeafe  the  choler  of  Alexander ,  telling  him  that  lie  ought 
never  to  be  incens’d  againft  his  inferiors,  but  only  againft  his 
equals  or  fuperiors}  and  there  being  none  that  could  equal, 
much  lefs  furpaft  him,  he  had  no  caule  to  fall  into  anger. 

-  The  Second  faid,  That  the  Faculties  extending  to  contraries, 
the  eye  beholding  both  white  and  black,  and  the  eat  hearing 
all  fort,  of  founds,  only  the  fenfitive  appetite  is  carri  d  both  to 
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good  and  evil,  whether  accompani’d  with  difficulties  or  not3  as 
the  will  alone  is  earn’d  towards  all  kind  of  good  and  evil.  And 
as  the  fame  gravity  inclines  the  (lone  towards  its  centre,  and 
makes  it  divide  the  air  and  water  which  hinder  it  from  arriving 
thither3  fo  the  fenfitive  appetite  by  one  and  the  fame  adion  is 
earn  d  to  good3  flees  evil3  and  rifes  againft  the  difficulties  oc¬ 
curring  in  either.  Thus  anger  and  grief  are  in  one  foie  appe¬ 
tite  5  yea  anger  is  nothing  but  grief  for  an  evil  which  may  be  re- 
pelfd.  For  it  hath  no  place  when  the  offender  is  fo  potent  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  revenge  upon  him  3  although  ’tis  rare  that 
a  man  efteemsfo  low  of  himfelf  as  not  to  be  able  to  get  reafon 
for  a  wrong  done  him,  or  apprehended  to  be  done  him  ,  this 
paffion,  as  all  others3  being  excited  by  caufes  purely  imaginary. 
Thus  a  Angle  gefture,  interpreted  a  contempt  3  offends  more 
then  a  thruft  with  a  fword  by  inadvertency.  And  this  the  more 
if  the  contemners  be  our  inferiors3  or  obliged  to  refped  us  upon 
other  accounts.  Which  makes  the  enmities  between  relations 
or  friends  irreconcileable.  For  as  a  good  not  forefeen  rejoy ces 
more3  fo  the  injury  of  a  friend  difpleafes  us  far  above  one  done 
us  by  our  enemies,  againft  whom  he  feem’d  to  have  fome  rea¬ 
fon  who  implor’d  not  fo  often  the  aid  of  Heaven3  (becaufe  he 
faid  Nature  taught  him  to  beware  of  them)  as  againft  his  friends, 
becaufe  he  did  not  diftruft  them. 

The  Third  faid.  Anger  may  be  conftder’d  two  ways3  either 
according  to  its  matter,  or  its  form.  In  the  former  way  .’tis  de¬ 
fin’d  an  Ebullition  of  the  blood  about  the  Heart.  In  the  latter, 
adefire3  with  grief,  to  be  reveng’d  for  an  injury  done  to  him¬ 
felf,  or  his  friends3  whom  a  man  is  oblig’d  to  uphold  5  efpecially 
if  they  be  too  weak  to  avenge  themfelves.  Injury  confifts  ei¬ 
ther  in  deeds,  or  words,  orgeftures.  The  firft  is  the  moft  evi¬ 
dent,  and  oftimes  leaft  fenftble^  for  words  offend  more  5  be- 
caufe3being  the  image  of  thoughts3  they  (hew  us  the  little  efteem 
made  of  us.  And  as  gefture  is  more  exprefftve  then  words,  fo 
a  contempt  fignifi’d  by  it  touches  more  to  the  quick  then  any 
other  ,  becaufe  he  that  contemns  us  with  a  Ample  gefture  ac¬ 
counts  us  unworthy  of  all  the  reft.  Now  if  this  contempt  be 
offer’d  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  that  honour  us3  or  by  whom  we 
deftreto  be  valu’d  and  admir’d ,  it  excites  our  choler  the  more 
if  it  be  truth3  which  always  difpleafes  us  when  it  tells  our  de¬ 
feats,  efpecially  by  the  mouth  of  our  enemy.  But  none  are  fo 
fbon  provok’d  as  they  that  are  deftrous  of  fome  good.  For 
then  the  leaft  things  incenfe  5  becaufe  deftre  being  of  an  abfent 
good  cannot  fubfift  with  the  leaft  prefent  evil  (the  objed  of 
anger)  becaufe  of  their  contrariety,  importuning  the  adions  of 
the  foul,  which  is  troubled  in  the  purfute  of  good  by  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  evil.  Whence,  faith  Arifiotle ,  there  needs  but  a  fmall 
matter  to  anger  Lovers,  Ack  people,  indigent,  thofe  that  mif- 
carry  in  their  affairs,  and  are  excruciated  with  hunger  or  thirft. 
'Tis  therefore  an  error  to  fay,  that  choler  is  the  caufe  of  anger, 

and 
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and  ’tis  vain  to  purge  this  humour  in  order  to  remedy  this 
paflion.,  fince  the  caufe  is  external,  not  internal  5  and  is  form'd 
firft  in  the  brain  by  the  imagination  of  an  injury  receiv’d  *,  after 
which  the  Soul,  defirous  of  revenge,  (firs  the  motive  power  5 
this  the  blood  and  fpirits,  which  caufe  all  the  diforders  obferv’d 
in  angry  perfons. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  diforders  caus’d  by  Anger  are  not  to 
be  wonder’d  at,  lince  ’tis  compos’d  of  the  pod  unruly  paflions, 
love,  hatred,  grief, pleafure, hope  and  boldneffe.  For  the  fource 
of  anger  is  felf-love  $  we  hate  him  that  doth  the  injury,  we  are 
troubled  at  the  offence,  and  receive  contentment  in  the  hope 
of  being  reveng’d  ,  and  this  hope  gives  boldneflè.  Now 
Anger  is  one  of  the  mod  deform’d  and  mondrous  paffions,  fo 
violent  that  it  enervates  not  onely  the  contradive  motion  of  the 
Heart  by  dilating  it  too  much,  and  fending  forth  the  blood  and 
fpirits,  (  which  caufe  an  extraordinary  heat,  and  force  in  all  the 
members,  and  fometimes  a  Fever  >  )  but  alfo  that  of  dilatation 
by  (hutting  it  too  much,  in  cafe  the  grief  for  the  evil  prefent  be 
great,  and  there  be  hopes  of  revenging  it.  The  Countenance 
looks  pale,  afterwards  red,  the  Eye  fparkles,the  Voice  trembles, 
the  Pulfe  beats  with  violence,  the  Hair  becomes  diff,  the  Mouth 
foams,  the  Teeth  clafh,  the  Hand  cannot  hold,  the  Mind  is  no 
longer  in  its  own  power,  butisbefides  it  (elf  for  lomc  time  5 
Anger  not  differing  from  Rage  but  in  duration.  Which  made 
aPhilofopher  tell  his  fervant,  That  he  would  chadifehim  were 
he  not  in  Anger  :  And  the  Emperor  Theodofius  commanded  his 
Officers  never  to  execute  any,  by  his  command,  till  after  three 
day  es  5  and  the  Philofophers  Xenodorus  to  counfel  Augujius ,  not 
to  execute  any  thing  when  he  found  himfelf  in  choler ,  till 
after  he  had  repeated  foftly  the  twenty  four  letters  of  the  Greek 
Alphabet.  The  truth  is ,  if  this  paflion  be  not  reprefs’d  ,  it 
tranfports  a  man  fo  out  of  himfelf,  that  he  is  incens’d  not  againd 
men  onely,  but  even  againd  beads,  plants, and  inanimate  things  5 
fuch  was  Ctefyhon, who  in  great  fury  fell  to  kicking  with  a  mule  5 
and  Xerxes ,  who  fcourg’d  the  Sea.  Yea,  it  reduces  men  to  fuch 
brutality,  that  they  fear  not  to  lofe  themfelves  for  ever ,  fo  they 
may  but  be  reveng’d  of  thofe  that  have  offended  them  5  as  For- 
vhyrie  and  Tertullian  did  ,  the  former  renouncing  Chridianity, 
and  the  other  embracing  Mont  anus  $  Herefie,  to  revenge  them¬ 
felves  of  fome  wrong  which  they  conceiv’d  they  had  receiv’d 
from  the  Catholicks.  And  our  damnable  Duels,  caus’d  by  this 
paflion,  have  oftentimes  to  fatisfie  the  revenge  of  one,  dedroy ’d 
two.  Body  and  Soul. 
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CONFERENCE  LXÏX. 


1. 

Of  Life. 


I.  Of  Life.  ■  II.  Of  Fajling. 

T 'He  more  common  a  thing  is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
fpeak  well  of  it  3  witnefle  fenfible  objeds  ,  the  nature 
whereof  is  much  in  the  dark  to  us,  although  they  alwayes  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  our  fenfes.  Thus  nothing  is  more  eafie  then 
to  difcern  what  is  alive  from  what  is  not  5  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  difficult  then  to  explicate  the  nature  of  Life  well,  becaufe 
’tis  the  union  of  a  moft  perfed  form  with  its  matter  ,  into  which 
the  mind  of  man  fees  not  a  jot  5  even  that  of  accidents  with  their 
fubjed  being  unknown,although  it  be  not  fo  difficult  to  conceive 
asthefirft.  Some  have  thought  that  the  form  which  gives  life 
is  not  fublf  antial  but  onely  accidental,  becaufe  all  (except  the 
rational  J  arife  from  the  Elementary  Qualities,  and  accidents 
can  produce  nothing  but  accidents.  But  they  are  miftaken, 
fince  whereas  nothing  ads  beyond  its  ftrength,  if  thofe  forms 
were  accidents,  they  could  not  be  the  caufes  of  fuch  marvellous 
and  different  effeds,  as  to  make  the  fruits  of  the  Vine,  Fig- 
tree,  See.  and  blood  in  Animals  $  to  attrad,  retain,  concod,  ex- 
pell,  and  exercile  all  the  fondions  of  the  Soul  5  which  cannot 
proceed  from  heat  alone,  or  any  other  material  quality.  Be¬ 
tides,  if  the  forms  of  animated  bodies  were  accidents,  it  will 
follow  that  fubftance  (which  is  compounded  of  Form  as  well  as 
of  Matter  )  is  made  of  accidents  5  and  confequently  ,  of  that 
Which  is  not  fubftance,  contrary  to  the  receiv’d  Axiom.  There¬ 
fore  Vital  Forms  aie  (ubftances,  though  incomplete,  whofe  ori¬ 
ginal  is  Heaven,  the  Author  of  Life  and  all  fublunary  adions. 

The  Second  faid,  That  the  Soul  being  the  principle  of  Life  5 
according  to  the  three  forts  of  Souls,  there  are  three  forts  of  Life, 
namely,  the  Vegetative,  Senfitive,  and  Rational)  differing  ac¬ 
cording  to  lèverai  fublimations  of  the  matter.  For  the  adions 
ofattrading  and  affimilating  food,  and  the  others  belonging  to 
Plants,  being  above  thofe  of  ftones  and  other  inanimate  things, 
argue  in  them  a  principle  of  thofe  adions,  which  is  the  Vege¬ 
tative  Soul.  Thofe  of  moving,  perceiving,  imagining,  andre- 
membring,  yet  nobler  then  the  former,  flow  from  the  Senfitive 
Soul.  But  becaufe  the  adions  of  the  Intelled  and  the  Will  are 
not  onely  above  the  matter,  but  are  not  fo  much  as  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  Cas  thofe  of  Plants  and  Animals)  being  immanent,  and  pre- 
ferv’d  by  the  lame  powers  that  produc’d  them,  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  for  their  principle  a"  form  more  noble  then  the  reft , 
which  is  the  Rational  Soul,  the  life  of  which  is  more  perfed. 
And  as  the  Plantai  Life  is  the  firft  and  commoneft,  fo  it  gives  the 
moft  infallible  vital  tokens,  which  are  nutrition,  growth,  and 
generation.  Now  that  all  three  be  in  all  living  bodies  :  For 
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Mufhrooms  live  but  propagate  not  5  as  l'ome  things  propagate 
yet  are  not  alive  5  fo  bulls  blood  buried  in  a  dung-hill  produces 
worms  5  others  are  nourifh’d  but  grow  not ,  as  moft  Animals 
when  they  have  attain’d  their  juft  ftature  5  yea,  not  every  thing 
that  lives  is  nourifh’d  5  for  Houfe-leek  continues  a  whole  year 
in  its  verdure  and  vivacity  being  hung  at  the  feeling  :  Nor  dos 
every  thing  grow  alike,  for  we  fee  Dodder,  which  refembles 
Epithymum  ,  clinging  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  other  fruit  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  Air,  grows  prodigioufly  without  drawing  any  nour- 
ifhment  from  it  or  elfcwhere.  Whereby  it  appears  that  there  is 
no  Rule  but  has  its  exception,  fince  Nature  which  gives  the  fame 
to  all  things,  oftentimes  difpenfes  with  her  felf. 

The  Third  faid,  The  Soul  is  the  aft  of  anOrgannical  Body 
endu'd  with  Life ,  and  the  principle  of  vegetation,  fenfe,  and 
motion  5  according  to  Arifiotle,  an  Intelleftive  or  continual  mo¬ 
tion  j'  according  to  Plato ,  a  Number  moving  it.  Andconfe- 
quently,  Life  is  nothing  but  motion  y  and  a  thing  may  be  faid 
to  be  alive  when  it  is  able  to  move  it  felf  by  any  kind  of  motion, 
whether  of  generation  or  corruption,  accretion  or  diminution 
local  motion  or  alteration.  For  the  moft  evident  ftgn  of  Life  is 
felf-motion.  Whence  we  call  fuch.  Living  Waters,which  flow  ^ 
and  thofe  dead,  which  ftand  ftill  5  although  improperly,  becaufe 
this  motion  is  extrinfical  to  them,  namely,  from  their  fource, 
and  the  declivity  of  the  earth.  The  Pythagoreans  therefore  be¬ 
liev’d  the  Heaven  animated,  becaufe,  it  is  mov'd  according  to 
all  the  differences  of  place  5  and  that  this  Animal  is  nourifh’d 
with  the  Air  which  it  draws  out  of  thefpaces  which  we  call  Ima¬ 
ginary.  Now  as  powers  are  known,*  fo  they  are  diftinguifh’d 
by  their  aftions.  So  that  the  perfèfter  the  motion  is  which  de¬ 
notes  Life,  the  perfefter  the  Life  js.  Therefore,  asOyftersand 
other  imperfeft  Animals,  endu’d  with  fenfe,  enjoy  a  nobler  life 
then  plants,  which  onely  vegetate  y  fo  they  are  inferior  to 
other  perfeft  Animals,  which  befîdçs  fenfe  have  progreffive  mo¬ 
tion;  and  thefe,  again,  the  flower.and  moreimpedite  their  mo¬ 
tion  is,  the  more  they  yield  in  dignity  to  others  j  as  the  Snail  to 
the  Dog  and  Hare.  In  brief,  thefe  are  TefTe  noble  then  Man, 
whofe  Soul  is  mov’d  after  a  more  admirable  manner  5  and  who 
hath  the  faculty  of  Underftanding ,  the  moft  perfeft  of  all  ; 
which  being  found  in  God  in  a  far  higher  degree,  beaufeit*  con¬ 
stitutes  his  whole  eflènce,  being  and  Underftanding  (being  in 
him  one  and  the  fame  thing  )  he  .  hath  the  moft  perfeft  life 
of  all.  Which  is ,the  cayfe  why  our  Lord  faith,  that  he  is  the 
Life,  Moreover,  as  the  Fi.rft  Matter,  which  is  the  loweft  of  all 
things  that  are,  (if  it  rnay  belaid  to  be)  hath  need  of  all  $  fb 
the  fublimeft  of  all  things,  God,  hath  need  of  nothing,  but  in¬ 
cludes  in,  himfelf  all  perfeftions ,  the  chiefeft  of  which  is 
Life,  which  all  Creatures  enjoy  onely  by  participation  from 
him.  ;  [ft  ' 

The  Fourth  faid,  Life  is  a  continual  aftion  of  Heat  upon  hu- 
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rnidity,  the  periods  whereof  are  diftinguifh’d  by  the  feveral  ef¬ 
fets  of  this  heat,  to  wit,  the  alterations  of  temper,  and  diverfi- 
ty  of  ages.  For  ’tis  Phyfically  as  well  as  Morally  true,  which 
Job  faith,  that  our  life  is  a  warfare  upon  the  earth,  finceathing 
is  not  accounted  living  unlefs  fo  far  as  it  afts,  Death  being  the 
privation  of  aftions  5  and  there  is  no  aftion  but  between  contra¬ 
ry  qualities,  of  which  heat  and  moifture  are  the  foundation  of 
life,  as  cold  and  ficcity  are  the  concomitants  of  death,  old  age 
which  leads  us  thither  being  alfo  cold  and  dry.  Hence  they  are 
the  longeft  liv’d  who  havemoft  heat,  as  Males  then  Females  5 
terreftrial  animals  then  Fi(h,  thofe  which  have  blood  then  thole 
which  have  not.  As  alfo  thofe  that  abound  with  this  humidity 
live  long,  provided  it  have  the  qualities  requifite,  namely,  be 
fat ,  aerious  ,  and  not  aqueous  or  excrementitious ,  becaufe 
otherwife  it  ealily  cools  and  congeals,  and  by  that  means  incon¬ 
gruous  to  life. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  heat  being  the  moft  noble  and  aftive 
of  all  qualities  executes  ail  the  funftionsof  life,  when  it  meets 
with  organs  and  difpofitions  futable  thereunto.Thisheat  muft  be 
in  aft,  and  not  only  in  power,  fuch  as  that  of  Lime  and  Pepper  is. 
And  though  it  be  not  fo  fenlible  in  plants,  yet  it  ceafes  not  to  be 
aftually  in  them  fo  long  as  they  are  alive,  arid  to  digeft  and  affi- 
milate  the  aliments  which  it  draws  for  them  out  of  the  earth 
ready  prepar’d  $  whence  they  have  no  excrements  as  animals' 
have.  With  whom  neverthelefs  they  have  lo  great  refemblance 
that  Plato ,  in  his  Tiwæus,  faith,  that  Plants  are  tanquam  anim*- 
la }  and  Pythagoras  conceiv’d  them  to  be  inform'd  with  the 
fouls  of  fome  men,  who  having  liv’d  in  the  world  without  exer- 
cifing  other  aftions  then  thofe  of  the  vegetative  life,  addifting 
themfelves  to  nothing  but  to  feed  and  generate,  are  condemn’d 
to  pafs  into  the  bodies  of  Plants  5  as  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  have 
lead  a  brutifh  life  are  relegated  into  thofe  of  Swine,  Tygres, 
Lyons ,  and  other  brutes  whofe  manners  they  had  imitated. 
Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras ,  as  Arifiotle  reports,  attributed  to 
Plants  a  perception  of  pain  and  pleafure.  Moreover,  they 
have  not  only  their  maladies,  old  age  and  death,  as  animals 
have,  but  fome  too  have  differences  of  fex,  and  local  motion, 
as  ’tisobferv#d  of  certain  Palmes  which  bend  towards  one  ano¬ 
ther  5  and  of  divers  other  Plants  which  recoil  from  thofe  that 
are  contrary  to  them,  and  grow  beft  nêer  others. 

The  Sixth  faid.  Life  is  nothing  but  the  union  of  the  foul  with 
the  body  $  which  requires  a  fitting  temperature  and  confornta- 
tioni  from  whence  afterwards  proceed  all  aftiofts  and  motiôiis 
both  internal  and  external.  Wherefore  life  is  not  an  aftion  df 
an  aftion}  (which  is  abfurd)  but  hath  its  own  aftions.  Nor  fs 
it  the  aftion  of  the  foul }  for  then  the  body  could  not  be  faid  to 
live.  But  ’tis  the  aft  of  the  foul  in  the  body ,  which  being  finite 
and  terminated,  as  heat  its  principal  inftrument  is,  this  is  the 
caufe  that  all  living  bodies  have  thé  terms  or  bounds  of  their 
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quantity,  both  as  togreatnefs  and  fmallnefs  ;  but  bodies  inani- 
mate  have  not  Co,  becaufe  they  acquire  their  quantity  only  by 
the  approximation  and  appofition  of  their  matter,  and  not  by 
receiving  the  fame  inwardly  5  and  becaufe  they  have  no  organs 
which  require  a  certain  conformation  and  magnitude  which  thev 
never  exceed.  y 

iJy-  /  ;  +  ;  ;  1  ?  ’ 

r  UP°i?  the  fec1ond  Point3  it  Was  (aid 3  That  there  are  many  I L 
forts  of  corporal  Fafts  (notto  fpeak  of  the  fpiritual,  which  is  Of  Fafting, f 
abftinence  from  fin.)  There  is  one  of  necejjity ,  and  the  moft  in- 
tolerable  of  all,  which  made  the  ancient  Poets  declaim  again  ft 
Poverty 3  faying  that  it  was  to  be  caft  into  the  fea  againft  the 
rocks  5  and  which  made  fo  few  Cynicks,  in  refpeft  of  fo  many 
other  Sects  of  Philofophers.  Againft  which  evil  there  is  no 
other  remedy  ,  but  to  make  that  voluntary  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  There  are  fafts  of  thrift  for  the  Covetous  5  and  others 
of  Policy  3  obferv  d  in  many  States  to  good  purpofe  ,  left  the 
Country  be  defolated  of  Cattle  3  and  would  be,  ftiould  men 
eateggesand  flefh  in  the  beginning  of» the  Spring,  when  Fowls 
hatch  and  Beafts  engender,  at  which  time  the  flefh  of  animals  is 
unwholfome  becaufe  they  begin  then  totter  into  heat.  There 
ka  faft  of  Health,  ordain’d  by  Phyfitianfhb-  fuch  as  are  full-bo^ 
died,  andabound  with  ill  humours  5  this  is  the  beft  lik’d  of  all  • 
nothing  being  undertaken  fo  willingly  as  for  health,  whereunto 
moderate  fafting  greatly  conduces,  as  well  to  preferve  it  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Proverb,  that  Gormandife  hath  (lain  more  then 
the  Sword)  as  recover  it,  according  to.  the  advice  of  the  Arabi¬ 
ans,  and  other  Phyfitians,  who,  all  acknowledge  intemperance 
for  their  beft  friend,  and  arè  wont  to  prefcribe  Diet  in  the  firft 
place,  to  which  belong  primarily  Fafting,  then  Medicaments 
and,  laftly,  Cauteries.  There  is  alfo  a  moral  faft,  which  is  a  ver- 
tue  which  in  eating  obferves  a  mcafure  futable  to  nature,  and 
right  reafon,  for  the  taming  of  the  fenfual  appetite,  and  encrea- 
fing  the  vigour  of  mind,  which  is  enervated  by  plenty  of  meats 
A  vertue  which  S.  Auftin  calls  the  keeper  of  the  memory  and 
Judgement,  Miftrefsof  the  Mind,  Nurfe  of  Learning  and  Know¬ 
ledge..  But  the  Faft  of  Religion  is  the  moft  excellent  of  all,  be- 
caule  it  refers  immediately  to  God,  who  by  this  means  is  fatif* 
fi*d  for  fins  >  becaufe  it  abates  the  luft  of  the  flefh,  and  raifes  the 
fpirit  to  contemplation  of  fublime  things,  purifying  the  foul,  and 
fubduing  the  flefh  to  the  fpirit  3  but  particularly  that  of  Lent, 
whofe  futablenefs  is  manifeft,  in  that  this  time  is  the  tenth  part  y 
of  the  year,  which  we  offer  to  God,  as  from  all  antiquity  the 
tenths  of  every  thing  were  dedicated  to  him.  Moreover,  ’tis 
obferv  <\xf&tMofes  and  Elias  who  fafted  forty  days  (the  longeft 
faft  mention  d  in  Scripture)  merited  to  be  prefentat  our  Lord’s 
Transfiguration. 

The  Second  faid,Fafting  is  an  abftinence  from  food,as  to  quan- 
tity.or  quality.  As  to  the  firft,  fome  have  abftain  d  long  from  all 
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kind  of  food,  as  Hiftories  affure  us  ;  _  and  F  liny  tells  of  the  Jjio- 
mi  a  people  of  India,  neer  the  River  Ganges ,  who  have  no 
mouths,  but  live  only  upon  fmells.  But  ’tis  abftinence  too 
when  we  eat  little  and  foberly,  and  only  (b  much  as  is  needful 
for  fupport  of  life  j  fuch  as  were  the  abftinences  of  the  Perfians 
and  the  Lacedemonians,  with  whom  it  was  a  fhameful  thing  to 
belch,  or  blow  the  Nofe.  5  thefe  being  (igns  of  having  taken 
more  food  then  nature  is  able  to  digeft.  The  Gymnofophifts, 
Magi,  and  Brachmans,  rigoroufly  obferv’d  thefe  fafts.  In  quali-  . 
ty,  we  abftain  from  fome  certain  meats.  Thus  the  Jews  ab- 
ftain’d  from  all  animals  except  fuch  as  chew’d  the  Cud,  and 
were  cloven  hoof’d.  And  amongft  them  the  Nazarites  were 
forbidden  by  God  to  drink  Wine  or  any  inebriating  liquor  i  as 
the  Eflceans ,  a  Se6t  ofMonafticks,  befides  Vi^ine,  abftain  d 
from  fleCh  and  women.  Pythagoras  abhorr’d  Beans  as  much  as  he 
lov’d  Figs,  either  becaufethe  firft  were  us’d  in  condemning  cri¬ 
minals,  or  becaufe  they  excited  luft  by  their  flatuofity.  None 
of  this  Seft  touch’d  fi(h,  out  of  reverence  to  the  filence  of  this 
animal  >  and  they  made  confcience  of  killing  other  creatures  in 
regard  of  their  refemblance  with  us.  which  was  alfo  obferv’d 
by  the  firft  men  before  the  Flood  for  2000  years  together  5  the 
Law  of  Nature,  whjph  then  bore  fway,  making  the  fame  ab¬ 
hor  d.  But  this  faft  is  much  harder  in  our  diverfity  of  fare  then 
when  only  Acorns  ferv’d  for  food  to  our  firft  Fathers  5  when  the 
Athenians  liv’d  of  Figs  alone,  the  Argians  and  Tirynthians  of 
pears,  the  Medes  of  Almonds,  the  ^Ethiopians  of  Shrimps,  and 
the  fruits  of  Reeds,  the  Perfians  of  Cardamomes,  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  of  Dates,  the  Egyptians  of  Lote,  as  the  Icthyophagi  of 
Fifh  5  of  which  dry’d  and  ground  to  powder  many  Barbari¬ 
ans  make  bread  at  this  day,  and  their  meat  of  the  frelh.  For 
in  thofe  days  people  liv’d  not  to  eat,  as  many  do  in  thefe  luxuri¬ 
ous  times,  but  eat  to  live. 

The  Third  faid.  That  fading  is  as  contrary  to  the  health  of 
the  body  as  conducive  to  that  of  the  mind.  The  beft  temper, 
which  is  hot  and  moift,  is  an  enemy  to  the  fouls  operations, 
which  require  a  temper  cold  and  dry  5  which  is  acquir’d  by  fad¬ 
ing  :  hence  choler,  being  hot  and  dry,  gives  dexterity  and  viva¬ 
city  5  blood,  hot  and  moift,  renders  men  foolifti  and  ftupidj 
and  the  cold  and  dry  melancholy  humour  is  the  caufe  of  pru¬ 
dence.  But  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  fafting,  whereby  left 
food  is  taken  then  nature  is  able  to  afiimilate,  not  of  that  which 
obferves  a  mediocrity ,  always  commendable ,  and  good  for 
health.  Moreover,  the  right  end  of  fafting  is  to  afflidtand  ma¬ 
cerate  that  body  by  abftaining  from  the  aliments  which  it  natu¬ 
rally  defires.  But  as  in  drinking  and  eating,  fo  in  abftinence 
from  either  there  is  no  certain  rule  j  but  regard  muft  be  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  aliments,  fome  of  which  are  more  nutritive 
then  others  5  to  that  of  the  body,  to  the  feafon,  cuftom,  exer- 
cifes,  and  other  circumftances  $  fo  they  who  eat  plentifully  of  ill- 
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nouriftiing  meats,  or  whofe  ftomacks  and  livers  are  very  large 
and  hot,  or  who  are  accuftom’d  to  eat  much,  will  fa  ft  longer 
then  thole  that  eat  little,  but  of  good  juice,  or  who  have  not 
much  heat,  and  ufe  but  little  exercife.  Growing  perfons,  as 
children,  though  plentiful  feeders,  yet  oftentimes  will  faft  more 
then  thofe  that  eat  lefs.  In  Winter  and  Spring,  when  the  bow¬ 
els  are  hotter,  and  lleep  longer,  falling  is  more  infupportable, 
becaufe  the  natural  heat  being  now  ftronger  then  in  Summer  and 
Autumn,  confumes  more  nourilhment.  Wherefore,  only  diF 
cretion  can  .preferibe  rules  for  fading.  If  it  be  for  health,  fo 
much  muft  be  given  Nature  as  fhe  requires,  and  no  more  *  the 
firft  precept,  of  Hippocrates  for  health,  being,  Never  to  fatiate 
one’s  felf  with  food.  If  ’tis  intended  to  purge  the  foul,  then  ’tis 
requifite  to  deny  fomething  to  nature  $  the  fucking  which  is  felt 
in  the  ftomack  lerving  to  admonilh  reafon  of  the  right  ufe  of 
abftinence.  For  temperance  muft  not  be  turn’d  into  murder, 
and  fading  only  macerate,  not  deftroy  the  body. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  by  falling  Socrates  preferv’d  himfelf 
from  the  Plague,  againll  which  we  are  erroneoufly  taught  to 
make  repletion  an  Antidote:  when  ’tis  manifeft  man’s  fading 
fpittle  is  found  to  be  an  enemy  to  poyfons,  to  kill  Vipers,  and 
mortifie  Quick-filver.  Moreover,  we  may  impute  the  falfe 
confequence  which  is  drawn  from  the  true  Aphorifme  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  (That  Eunuchs,  Women  and  Children,  never  have  the 
Gout)  and  the  production  of  fo  many  modern  difeafes  to  glutto¬ 
ny,  and  the  frequency  of  meals }  our  fore-fathers  being  fowell 
fatisfi’d  with  one,  that  Plato  wonder’d  how  the  Sicilians  could 
eat  twice  a  day. 


CONFERENCE  LXX, 

I.  Of  ClmaBerical  Years.  II.  Of  Shame. 

MAn’s  life  is  a  Comedy,  whereof  the  Theatre  or  Stage  is 
the  World, Men  the  ACtors,  and  God  the  Moderator,  who 
ends  the  Play,  and  draws  the  Curtain  when  it  feems  good  to 
him.  When  ’tis  play’d  to  the  end,  it  hath  five  A&s,  Infancy 
or  Childhood,  Adolefcence,  Virility  ,  or  Manhood ,  confifting 
of  middle  age,  and  old  age  ,  each  of  14  years,  which  multiply  d 
by  5  make  70  years,  the  term  affign  d  to  humane  life  by  the 
Royal  Prophet.  Thefe  aCts  are  divided  into  two  Scenes,  of  as 
many  feptenaries,  in  either  of  which  conliderable  alterations 
both  in  body,  goods  and, mind,  alfo,  are  obferv’d  to  come  to  pals. 
For  feeing  many  perfons  incur  great  accidents  at  one  certain 
number  of  years  rather  then  another ,  and  if  they  Icape  death, 
fall  again  into  other  dangers  at  certain  times,  and  fo  from  one 
degree  to  another,  till  they  be  come  to  the  laft  ftep  of  the  Lad- 
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der  which  is  call’d  Climax  by  the  Greeks  5  hence  the  name  of 
Climafrerical  comes  to  be  given  to  the  -years  at  which  thefe 
changes  are  obferv’d.  The  moft  general  opinion  refers  them  to 
that  number  of  feven  5  though  fome  have  attributed  them  to 
the  ninth,others,to  every  other  fécond  year  $  but  efpecially  to  the 
produft  of  the  one  multiply ’d  by  the  other,  which  is  fixty  three, 
compos’d  of  nine  times  feven,  or  feven  times  nine  5  and  there¬ 
fore  the  moft  dangerous.  For  feven  and  nine,  as  Fermions  Ma¬ 
ternas  faith,  being  very  pernicious  of  themfelves,  their  malig¬ 
nity  is  conjoyn’din  that  number  of  fixty  three,  call’d  upon  this 
account  the  grand  Climafterical  5  as  7,14,21,2*8,35,41,49. 
(very  confiderable  amongft  them  for  being  thefquare  of  feven) 
and  56.are call’d  lefs  Clima<ftericals$  but  i26.thegreateft  Clima- 
fterical  of  all,becaufe  it  contains  the  grand  one  twice,being  com¬ 
pos’d  of  eighteen  Septenaries.  *  Now  all  thefe  Clima&ericals  are 
call’d  Hebdomaticks>bec2Lufe  they  go  upon  feven,as  thofewhich  are 
counted  by  nine  are  call’d  Enneaticks ,  amongft  which  the  lefs  are 
9,  18,  27,36,45,  and  54,  thegrandone isagain  63,  made  alfo 
of  nine  multiply’d  by  feven ,  the  reft  are  72,81,  (very  notable 
too,  for  being  the  fquareofninej  90, 99,  and  fb  to  the  greateft 
Climaterical  126,  made  of  twice  nine  Septenaries.  Amongft 
all  which  years  ’tis  further  obferv'd,  that  thofe  are  the  moft  . 
dangerous  which  afcend  either  by  three  weeks,  or  three  nove- 
naries  of  years,  as,  2 1,  42,  63,  in  the  Hebdomaticks  $  and  2  7,54? 

8 1,  in  the  Ennecatickj. 

The  Second  faid.  That  as  the  Septenary  is  confiderable,  fois 
that  of  Nine,  for  the  number  of  the  Hierarchies  and  Celeftial 
Spheres,  together  with  the  common  number  of  moneths  of  wo¬ 
mens  pregnancy  ,  the  time  between  the  conception  and  the  birth 
having  a  great  refemblance  with  the  remainder  of  Man’s  Life. 
Likewife  the  Ternary,  proper  to  the  Deity,  being  multiply’d 
by  it  felf,  muft  contain  what  ever  wonder  and  efficacy  there  can 
be  found  in  numbers  5  fince  it  belongs  to  innumerable  things  5 
and  nothing  can  be  confider’d  but  with  its  three  dimenfions,  and 
its  three  parts,  beginning,  middle,  and  end  5  paft,prefent,  and 
future ,  hence  the  afiigning  of  three  faces  to  Jams ,  three  names 
and  three  powers  to  the  Moon,  according  to  its  own,  that  of 
Diana ,  and  that  of  Hecate  5  together  with  the  fiftion  of  three 
Graces.  In  brief,  as  the  three*  greateft  changes  came  to  pals 
in  each  of  the  three  times  of  the  world,  before  the  Law,  under 
the  Law,  and  after  the  Law  5  fo.  it  feems  juft  that  this  ternary 
number  divide  the  aftibns  of  the  lefs  world,  as  it  hath  done  of 
the  great.  ‘  : 

The  Third  faid,  That  he  accounted  it  more  realbnable  to 
make  this  divifion  by  the  quaternary  number  ,  comprehended 
in  the  ineffable  name  of  four  Letters,the  Elements  and  Humoursy 
to  the  contraft  or  amity  of  which  we  owe  our  health,  our  dift- 
eales,  death,  and  all  the  accidents  of  our  lives.  And  the  flow- 
eft  motion  of  thedulleft  and  moft  malignant  of  thefe  humours 
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is  made  in  four  dayes,  the  reduplication  whereof  hath  given 
ground  to  the  error  which  attributes  the  Crifes  and  indications 
of  difeafes  to  other  numbers.  The  fourth  day  is  acknowledg’d 
the  firft  of  Natures  motion,  and  ferves  for  a  meafure  and  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  others.  The  Crifes  of  difeafes  are  unanimoufly 
attributed  to  the  Moon,  which  hath  but  four  quarters,  diftin- 
guilh’d  by  as  many  faces  ,  which  being  denominated  from  the 
quaternary  ,  argue  its  power  over  that  Planet  ,  and  confe- 
quently,  over  every  thing  that  depends  upon  it.  And  as  there 
are  four  noble  parts  in  Man,  (comprehending,  with  Galen ,  thole 
which  preferve  the  fpeciesj  fo  there  are  four  in  the  world,  Eaft,  * 
Weft,  North,  and  South  *,  four  patts  of  the  earth,  Europe,  Ajta , 

Africa ,  and  America  5  and  four  Monarchies.  But  the  confi- 
derablenefsofthis  number  appears,  in  that  our  Lord  having  been 
afk'd  five  queftions,  namely,  of  the  time  of  his  Death,  his  Af- 
cenfion,  the  Calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  deftruttion  çtfjeru- 
fdlentj  they  were  accomplifh'd  in  the  number  of  four  times  ten. 

For  he  continu’d  dead  40  hours,  he  aicended  into  Heaven  at 
theend  of  40  dayes,  the  vocation  of  the  Gentiles  typifi’d  by  the 
vifion  of  unclean  beafts ,  offer’d  by  the  Angel  to  Saint  Peter  to 
eat ,  was  at  the  end  of  40  moneths,  which  are  about  3  years  and 
a  half,  (fo  long  alfo  as  Antichrift  is  to  continue)  and  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  jf erufalem  came  to  pafs  at  the  end  of  40  years. 
Whence  fome  fufpeft  that  the  end  of  the  world  (which  was 
another  queftion  made  to  him  )  will  probably  happen  after  40 
times  40  years  5  which  added  to  the  preceding  would  fall  about 
the  year  i  640.  Moreover,  the  quaternary  is  not  onely  a  fquare 
number,  but  caufing  all  others  to  be  denominated  fuch  $  the 
Caufe  of  the  change  which  happens  in  this  number  ,  is,  for  that 
a  Cube  cannot  be  vari’d  and  mov’d  but  with  difficulty  5  fo  that 
great  caufes  are  reqüifîte  to  produce  thofe  changes ,  which  pro¬ 
ducing  great  effe&s ,  become  more  fenfible  and  remarkable 
then  the  ordinary  ones,which  more  eafily  caufe  variation  in  other 
numbers  remote  from  the  cubick  figure. 

The  Fourth  faid,That  the  Prince  of  Phyfitians  having  affirm’d 
that  the  Septenary  is  the  difpenfet  of  life,  and  author  of  all  its 
changes,  feven  muft  be  thetrUê  Clima&erical.  For  in  feven 
hours  the  Geniture  receives  its  firft  difpofition  to  conception  5 
in  feven  dayes  it  is  coagulated  5  in  feven  weeks  it  is  diftinguiftfd 
into  members.  The  Infant  cannot  come  forth  alive  fooner  then 
the  feventh  moneth  ,  and  anciently  it  was  not  nam'd  ^  till  after 
feven  dayes  $  being  not  accounted  fully  to  have  life  till  it  had  at- 
taind  that  periodical  day.  The  Teeth  fpring  out  at  the  feventh  v 
moneth,  they  ftied  and  are  renew’d  in  the  feventh  year,  at  which 
time  the  Child  begins  to  fpeak  ai* iculately,  and  to  be  capable  of 
Difcipline.  At  twice  feven  years  it  is  pubes .  At  twenty  one  the 
beard  fprouts  forth.  At  twenty  eight  growing  ceafes.  At  thirty 
five  a  Man  is  fit  for  marriage  and  the  warrs.  At  forty  two  he  is 

wife,  or  never.  At  49  he  is  in  his  Apogee,  or  higheft  pitch  5  after 
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which  he  grows  old,  and  changes  alwayes  by  Septenaries  till  he 
have  accomplifti’d  the  years  of  his  life 3  which  Hippocrates ,  for 
this  reafcn,  diftribufes  into  feven  Ages.  The  virtue  of  this  Num¬ 
ber  appears  likewfte  in  divine  things  3  God  h  aving  fan&ifi’d  the 
feventh  day  by  his  own  reft  and  ours,  and  all  Nations  meaforing 
their  time  by  weeks.  But  us  not  without  myftery,  that  Enoch 
the  feventh  after  Adam ,  was  tranflated  into  Heaven  >  that  Jefus 
Chrift  is  the  feventy  feventh  in  a  dired  line  from  the  firft  Man  3 
that  hefpoke  feven  times  upon  the  Crofs,  on  which  he  was  foven 
hours  3  that  he  appear’d  feven  times  3  and  after  feven  times  feven 
dayes  fejit  the  Holy  Ghoft.  That  in  the  Lords  prayer  there  are 
feven  Petitions  ,  contain’d  in  feven  times  feven  words.  The 
Apoftles  chofe  feven  Deacons.  All  the  myfteries  of  the  Apocalypfi 
are  within  this  number  ;  mention  being  there  made  of  feven 
feals  of  the  Book,  of  feven  horns  of  the  Lamb,  and  feven  eyes 
which  are  the  (even  Spirits  of  God  fent  throughout  all  the  earth, 
of  the  feven  heads  and  feven  queftions  of  the  Dragon  5  of  the 
feven  heads  of  the  Woman,  which  are  feven  hills  ;  of  feven  Kings, 
feven  Angels,  feven  Trumpets,  leven  vials,  feven  plagues.  The 
Scripture  makes  mention  of  feven  refurre&ions  to  that  of  our  Sa¬ 
viours.  The  1.  of  the  Widows  Son  of  Sarepta ,  by  Elias. 
The  2.  of  the Shunamite*s  Son,  by  Elijha.,  The  3.  of  the  Soul- 
dierwho  touch’d  the  bones  of  that  Prophet.  -The  4.  of  the 
Daughter  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue.  The  5.  of  the  Widows 
Son  of  Naim.  The  6.  of  Lazarus.  And  the  7.  of  our  Lord.  The 
Rabbins  fay  that  God  employ’d  the  power  of  this  Number  to 
make  Samuel  fo  great  as  he  was  >  his  name  anfwering  in  value  of 
the  Letters  to  the  Hebrew  word  which  fignifies  feven  ;  whence 
Hannah  his  Mpther,  in  her  thanks  to  God,  faith.  That  the  barren 
had  brought  forth  feven.  Solomon  fpent  feven  years  in  building 
Gods  Temple.  Jacob  ferv’d  feven  years  for  Leah0  and  as  many 
for  Rachel.  Jhe  wall  of  Jericho  fell  down  at  the  found  of  JoJimah’s 
feven  Trumpets,  after  th e  lfraelites  had  gone  feven  times  about 
it  on  the  feventh  day.  Nabuchadononofçr  did  penance  for  his 
pride  feven  years  amongft  the  beafts.  Moreover,  there  are  fe¬ 
ven  Penitential  Pfalms.  The  Nile  and  the  Da^opp;  have  feyen 
mouths.  There  are  feven  hills  at  Rome  ^fr  ague  ^  and  Conjlanti *r 
nop  le.  Noah  entred  into  the  Ark  with  feven  perfons,  and  feve$ 
pairs  of  all  clean  Animals.  After  feven,  dayes  the  waters  feU 
from  Heaven  during  feven  times  fevenjdayes.  On  the  feventh 
moneth  the  Ark  refted  upon  the  Mpudtajp  of  Ararat. ,  The  Ecckr 
fiajhs  limits  mourning  to  feven' dayes.  There  were  feven  years 
of  plenty,  ançl  as  many  of  famine,  in  Ægypt.  There  were  feven 
Lamps  in  the  Tabernacle,  typifying;  feyen  gifts  .of ,  the  Spirit. 
The  Jews  ate  unleavened  brea$l  feven  dayes  3  and  as  many  celer 
brated  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles.  They  let  their  land  reft  every 
feventh  year,  and-after  feven  times  feven  had  their  Jubilee.  Thp 
ftrcngth  of  Sampfon  lay  in  feven  locks  of  his  Hair.  ;  There  are 
feven  Sacraments  in  the  Church,  as  in  Heaven  feven  Planets, 
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feven  Pleiades,  feven  Stars  in  the  two  Bears.  The  Periodical 
courfe  of  the  Moon  is  made  in  four  times  feven  days,  at  each  of 
which  feptenaries,  it  changes  its  face.  In  brief,  there  were  fe¬ 
ven  miracles  of  the  World,  and  feven  Sages  of  Greece.  There 
are  feven  Electors,  feven  liberal  Arts,  feven  pairs  of  Nerves, 
feven  Orifices  ferving  for  gates  to  the  Senfes  :  Natural  deep  is 
limited  to  feven  hours  $  and  this  Number  is  by  fome  juftly 
efteem’d  the  knot,  or  principal  band  of  all  things,  and  the  fym- 
bol  of  Nature. 

The  Fifth  laid.  It  was  not  without  caufe  that  Augujlus  was  lb 
extreamly  fearful  of  the  Clima&ericals,  that  when  he  had  pafs’d 
his  63d  year,,  he  writ  in  great  joy  to  all  his  friends ,  but  he  dy’d 
in  the  fécond  Cl imafterick  after,  his  77th  year,  confiding  of  ele¬ 
ven  feptenaries,  which  was  alfo  fatal  to  Tiberius,  Severus ,  T.  Li - 
vins,  Empedocles,  S .Augujlin,  Beffarion  5  as  the  fixty  third  was 
to  Arifiot le,  Cicero  (who  alfo  was  banifh'd  in  his  Clima&erick  of 
49)  Demofihenes,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Conjiantine ,  S.  Bernard,  the 
blefled  Virgin,  and  many  others.  And  the  next  Clima&erick 
of  70,  to  three  of  the  Sages  of  Greece,  to  Marius,  Fejpafian,  An¬ 
toninus,  Golienus,  David,  who  was  alfo  driven  from  his  King¬ 
dom  by  his  Son,  at  his  fixty  third  year  5  and  committed  his 
adultery  and  homicide  at  his  forty  nineth  }  both  climaftericals. 

And  as  much  might  be  obferv’d  of  the  fates  and  a&ions  of  other 
men,  were  regard  had  of  them.  Our  firft  Father  dy’d  at  the 
age  of  931  years,  which  was  clima&erical  to  him,  becaufe  it 
contains  in  it  felf  feven  times  133.  Lantech  dy’d  at  777  years, 
climaderical  likewife,  as  Abraham  dy’d  at  175,  which  contains 
25  times  feven.  Jacob  at  147,  confifting  of  21  times  feven  5 
Judas  at  119,  made  of  17  times  feven  $  the  power  of  which 
Climadericals  many  make  to  extend  to  the  duration  of  States, 
which  Plato  conceiv’d  not  to  be  much  above  70  weeks  of 
years. 

The  Sixth  faid,  That  regular  changes  proceeding  neceffarily 
from  a  regular  caufe,  and  no  motion  being  exadly  regular  in 
all  nature  but  that  of  the  Heavens  5  fuppofing  there  be  clima- 
derical  years ,  and  not  fo  many  deaths  and  remarkable  acci¬ 
dents  in  all  the  other  numbers  of  days,  moneths  and  years,  had 
they  been  ali  as  carefully  obferv’d  as  fome  of  them  have  been) 
their  power  of  alteration  cannot  but  be  aferib’d  to  the  celeftial 
bodies.  That  which  befalls  us  every  feventh  year  arifes  hence  ; 
as  every  Planet  rules  its  hour,  fo  it  makes  every  day,  moneth, 
and  year  feptenary  5  beginning  by  Saturn,  and  ending  at  the 
Moon,  which  governs  the  feventh,  and  therein  caufes  all  muta¬ 
tions,  which  acquire  malignity  by  the  approach  of  Saturn  pre- 
fiding  again  over  the  eighth  5  which  is  the  èaufe  why  births  in 
the  eighth  moneth  are  feldom  vital: 

Upon  the  fécond  Point,  it  was  faid.  That  the  Pafiions  confi-  ,  1 
der  evil  and  good  not  only  abfolutely,  but  alfo  under  certain  Of  shame, 
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differences.  Defire  hath  regard  to  abfent  good,  not  in  general, 
but  in  particular  S  fometimes  under  the  refped  of  Riches,  and 
then  ’tis  call'd  Covetoufnefs }  fometimes  of  Honour,  and  then  ’tis 
call’d  Ambition  ^  fometimes  of  Beauties,  and  then  ’tis  an  amo¬ 
rous  inclination.  So  grief  looks  upon  prefent  evil  5  if  it  be  in 
another,  it  caufes  companion  in  us  5  if  in  our  felves,  and  appre¬ 
hended  prejudicial  to  our  honour,it  caufes  Jhame ,  which  is  a  grief 
for  an  evil  which  we  judge  brings  ignominy  to  us  >  a  grief  fo 
much  the  greater,  in  that  no  offence  goes  more  to  the  quick 
then  that  which  touches  our  reputation.  It  occafion’d  the 
death  of  a  Sophifi ,  becaufe  he  could  not  anfwer  a  queftion  ^  and 
of  Homer ,  becaufe  he  could  not  refolve  the  çjddle  of  the  Fifhers  $ 
and  of  others  alfo,  upon  their  having  been  nbn-plus’d  in  publick. 
Foras  nothing  is  more  honorable  then  vertue  and  knowledge  5 
fo  nothing  is  fo  ignominious  as  ignorance  and  vice,  nor  (confe- 
quently)  that  makes  us  fo  much  afham’d  5  being  reproaches  of 
our  falling  fhortof  our  end,  (which  is,  to  underftarid  and  to 
will)  and  fo  of  being  le(s  then  men  ,  but  (as  Plato  laid)  Mon-  " 
fters  of  nature.  But  amongft  all  the  vices.  Nature  hath  ren¬ 
der’d  none  fo  fhameful  as  that  of  lafcivioufnefs,  whereof  not 
only  the  ad,  but  alfo  the  geftures  and  figns  caufe  fhame.  Hence 
an  immodeft  or  ambiguous  word,  and  a  fix’d  look,  make  wo¬ 
men  and  children  blufh,  whom  (hame  becomes  very  well,  being 
the  guard  of  chaftity,  and  the  colour  of  vertue  5  as  it  ill  becomes 
old  men,  and  perfons  confirm’d  in  vertue,  who  ought  not  to 
commit  any  thing  whereof  they  may  be  afham’d. 

The  Second  faid.  That  (hame  is  either  before  vice  and  the 
infamy  which  follows  it,  or  after  both.  In  the  firft  fence,  {hame 
is  a  fear  of  difhonour.  In  the  fécond,  ’tis  a  grief  for  being  fal¬ 
len  thereinto.  Neither  of  the  two  is  ever  wthout  love  of  ho- 
nefty,  but  lies  between  the  two  extreams,  or  fottifh  and  ruftick 
bafhfulnefs  on  the  oneiide,  and  impudence  on  the  other.  The 
former  is  fopnd  in  thofe  who  are  alham’d  of  tertue,  or  cannot 
deny  any  thjng,  although  it  be  contrary  to  honefty,  good  man¬ 
ners,  and  their  own  will  5  or  in  fuch  who  cannot  look  a  man 
in  the  face ,  which  although  frequently  an  obftacle  to  brave 
adions,  yet  is  a  common  token  of  a  good  foul,  rather  inclin’d 
to  honefty  then  to  vice  5  like  Edler  and  other  wild  herbs, 
which  being  good  for  nothing,  and  hindring  the  growth  of 
others,  are  yet  figns  of  a  good  foil.  On  the  contrary,  impu¬ 
dence  is  the  fymptome  of  a  foul  extreamly  deprav’d  5  the  defed 
of  inward  grief,  which  comes  from  the  perverfionof  the  Intel- 
led,  and  the  lofs  of  Confcience,  rendring  the  maladies  of  the  foul 
incurable,  as  infenfibility  makes  thofe  of  the  body  defperate. 
But  modefty  and  true  fhame  fears  true  difhonours,  and  is  griev’d 
for  them  $  having  this  of  vertue,  which  the  greater  it  is,  the 
more  it  fears  things  greatly  formidable  and  infamous,  fuch  as 
vice,  and  its  concomitant,  ignominy,  are  :  but  not  much  other 
things,  which  depend  only  on  the  imagination,  and  are  not  any 
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way  diihoneft  of  themfelves  3  in  which  ’tis  poorneft  of  mind  to 
blufti.  Thus  S.  Paul  faith  he  was  not  a  foam'd  of  the  Cofpel. 
And  our  tord,  that  they  who  (hall  be  afoam’d  of  him  before 
men,  he  will  deny  them  before  his  Father.  For,  to  fpeak  truth 
we  ought  not  to  be  afoam’d  of  any  thing  but  vice  and  its  effeds’ 
Before  fin,  our  firft  Parents  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  afham’d  5 
but  after  it  they  were  afoam’d  of  their  nakednefs,  the  fame  fenfe 
whereof  remains  to  all  their  pofterity. 

The  Third  faid.  As  fome  things  are  of  thcmfelves  foamefuf 
becaufe  they  are  vicious  3  fo  fome  are  not  (hameful  faving  at 
certain  tunes  and  places,  to  which  the  cuftoms  of  each  Country 
for  the  moft  part,  give  Law  :  others  are  always  fo,  although  of 
themfelves  lawful,  and  far  from  being  vicious  $  as  fhofe  things 
which  civility  and  honefty  forbid  to  do  publickly  ^  whence  Dio¬ 
genes  merited  the  name  of  Dog  for  tranfgrefling  thofe  laws  of 
ieemlinefs.  For  as  honour  is  drawn  not  only  from  vertue  but 
Trom  many  other  circumftances,  which  for  the  mod  part  depend 
upon  the  opinion  of  men  who  difpofe  of  this  honour,  fo  doth 
difoonour  and  the  foame  which  follows  it. 

The  Fourth  faid,  ‘That  foame  is  nota  paflion  (as  neither  com- 
paffion  nor  emulation  >  becaufe  it  hath  no  vertue  which  regulates 
its  diforders  5  much  left  a  vertue,  not  being  firm,  and  confiant 
but  a  fimple  motion  to  good,  and  a  flight  impr-eflion  ofhonefty 
m  the  will  and  affedions,  produc’d  either  by  nature  or  cuftom 
and  not  yet  fo  firmly  rooted  as  vertue  3  whence  it  is  very  muta¬ 
ble  and  incertain.  For  we  are  afoam’d  of  being  too  tall  or  too 
low,  commended  or  blam’d,  yea  we  blufh  nolefs  for  defeds 
Which  cannot  be  imputed  to  us,  as  mean  extradion,  or  fome  cor¬ 
poral  imperfedion  which  we  cannot  mend,  then  we  do  for  be^ 
ing  found  lyars  or  furpriz’d  in  fome  other  fault.  To  which  in- 
con (fancy  is  the  agitation  of  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  be  re- 
ferr’d,  whofetindure  diffus’d  in  the  face  betrays  our  diffimula- 
tion  in  fpite  of  us. 


CONFERENCE  LXXI. 


I.  Jf  by  motion  produces  beat.  II.  Of  Chaflity. 

IOcal  motion  is  not  only  the  moft  common,  but  likewife  the  I. 

_j  moft  nobie  of  all,  fince  tis  not  found  in  animals  till  they  motion 
have acquir  d  their  perfedion.  Befides,  it  produces  heat  the  produces 
nobleft  and  moft  aftive  ofall  qualities  ;  upon  this  account  Phyfi-  hea’’ 
ans  enjoyn  exercile  to  difiufs  cold  and  phlegmatick  humours  • 
becaule  animal  motion  cannot  be  perform'd  without  fpirits  and’ 
thLe.fcL  bemg  of  an  igneous  nature  calefie  all  the  parts  towards 
which  they  tiow.  But  being  motion  produces  heat  in  life-lefs 
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things  too,  *cis  harder  to  render  a  reafon  of  this  efFêd  in  them 
then  in  animals.  Thus  Arrows  have  been  ieen  to  become  fir’d 
by  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  flight.  Millers  turn  part  of  their  water 
upon  the  axle-tree  of  their  wheel,  otherwife  it  would  be  on  fire  3 
and  Waggoners,  as  well  for  this  purpofe  as  to  facilitate  their 
turning,  greafe ‘their  wheels,  thereby  to  remedy  the  drynerè  of 
the  axle-tree  which  difpofes  the  fame  to  ignition.  Thole  that 
hold  it  for  a  Principle,  That  motion  heats,  account  is  as  ablurd 
to  inquire  the  caufe  thereof,  as  to  alk  why  fire  do’s.  fo.  But 
without  ground,  fince  every  motion  heats  not  5  that  of  inani¬ 
mate  bodies  if  flow ,  produces  no  beat,  but  only  when  it  is 
fwift  :  Vis  requifite  too  that  the  bodies  be  folid  ,  otherwife  we 
fee  motion  'cools  water  and  air,  and  hinders  their  corruption, 
which  proceeds  from  heat.  This  argues  that  it  cannot  be  a 
principle  5  for  a  principle  muff  hold  good  in  all  fubjefts,  and  be 
fuch  as  no  in  fiance  can  be  brought  again!!:  i  t.  Such  heat  there¬ 
fore  comes  from  the  attrition  of  the  air,  which  being  rarefi’d  be  * 
yond  what  its  nature  permits ,  waxes  hot,  and  fometimes  is 
turn’d  into  fire,  wherewith  it  fymbolizes  upon  the  account  of 
its  heat  3  as,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  fame  air  is  too  much 
condens’d,  ’tis  refolv’d  into  water,  wherewith  alfo  it  fymbolizes 
by  it  moifture.  .  For  as  there  are  terms  of  quantity  in  all  mix’d 
bo  dies  5  fo  in  all  fimple  bodies  there  are  terms  of  rarity  and  den- 
fit  y,  beyond  which  the  Element  cannot  preferve  it  felf,  without 
admitting  vacuity,  when  it  is  more  rare  then  its  matter  can  en¬ 
dure  3  or  without  penetration  of  dimenfion,  when  it  hath  more 
matter  then  it  needeth. 

The  Second  faid.  That  to  aferibe  that  heat  caus’d  by  motion 
to  the  air  inflam’d  and  turn’d  into  fire  by  attrition  and  attenuati¬ 
on  of  its  parts,  is  to  explicate  a  manifefi  thing  by  one  more  ob- 
feure,  and  whereupon  all  are  not  agreed:,  fuch  k  the.  tranfmu- 
tation  of  one  element  into  another.  *Tis  Therefore  more  pro¬ 
bable  that,  this  heat  is  not  produc’d  anew,  but  is  the  fame  which 
is  in  all  mix’ ’d  bodies,  wherein  there  is  an  elementary  fire  3  which 
being  buri’ d,  and  (as  ’twere)  intangled  in  the  bonds  of  the  other 
Elements,  appears  not  unlefs  it  be  excited  by  motion.  As  in 
putrefaftion  the  fame  heat  being  attracted  by  the  outward  heat 
of  the  air,  becomes  perceptible  by  the  fenfe.  And  as  thofe  that 
have  drawn  a  Landlkip  in  diftemper  upon  a  table  of  oyl,  co¬ 
ming  to  wafti  the  table?  make  the  firft  draught  appear  which  be¬ 
fore  was  hid  3  or  as  the  earth  of  a  Mine  which  contains  Gold  or 
Silver,  being  waftfd,  exhi bites  thefe  Metals  vifible,  but  produces 
them  not  anew,  becaufe  they  were  there  before  :  fo  motion  do’s 
not  make,  but  dilcover  heat,  introducing  a  difpofition  in  the  fub- 
je<fl  by  friftion,  rarefying  and  drying  the  furfaces  of  two  conti¬ 
guous  bodies  3  which  two  qualities  being  proper  to  receive  the 
impreffion  of  fire,  are  alfo  more  foto  make  that  appear  which 
is  in  all  bodies  not  only  potentially,  but  likewife  a&ualiy.  For 
if ’twere  the  air  included  between  two  bodies  rub’d  and  mov’d 
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with  violence,  it  would  follow  that  every  fort  of  body  would 
be  apt  to  produce  fire,  and  especially  the  mod  aerious,  as  being 
moft  inflammable.  Moreover,  nothing  hindring  but  that  two 
Spheres  may  be  fo  contiguous,  as  the  Celeftial  are,  that  there 
can* be  no  air  between  them,  yet  they  might  rieverthelefs  be 
mov’d  and  heated,  yea  much  more  then  if  there  wereair  inter¬ 
pos’d  between  them. 

The  Third  faid  ,  As  a  form  cannot  be  receiv’d  into  any 
fubjeCt  without  previous  difpofitions,  fo  when  they  are  pré¬ 
fet  they  fuddenly  thatch  the  form  to  themfelves.  Thofe  of 
fire  are.  rarity,  lightnefs  and  drynefs  5  of  which  the  more  bo¬ 
dies  partake,  the  more  they  will  be  fufceptible  of  the  nature  of 
fire.  Therefore  what  is  capable  of  being  heated  by  motion 
muff  be  dry  not  moift  5  whence  fire  is  never  produced  by  wa¬ 
ter,  any  more  then  of  air  agitated,  byreafon  of  their  exceflive 
humidity,  perfe&ly  contrary  to  the  drynefs  of  fire.  Bunthat 
which  is  extreamly  dry  is  half  fire,  needing  no  inore  but  to  be¬ 
come  hot,  as.  happens" neceflarily  when  it  is  rarefi'd  and  attenu¬ 
ated  by  motion,  and  confequently  inflam’d  5  every  fubffance 
extreamly  tenuious  and  dry  being  igneous,  fince  in  the  order  of 
nature  all  matter  neceflarily  receives  the  form  whereof  it  hath 
all  the  difpofitions.  For  there  being  a  feparation  and  divulfion 
of  parts  made  in  every  fort  of  motion,  as  is  feen  in  water  when 
it  falls  from  on  high,  it  follows  that  they  are  render’d  more  rare, 
and  capable  of  being  converted  into  fire. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  motion,  rarity, and  heat  ordinarily  foj- 
low,and  are  theca.ufesoneofanother.Thus  the  Heavens  by  their 
rapid  motion  excite  heat  in  all  fublunary  bodies  s  and  this  heat, 
as  Vis  its  property,  opening  the  parts,  rarefies  the  whole.  Wa¬ 
ter  receiving  the  rayes*of  the  Sun  is  mov'd  and  agitated  by 
them  j  this  motion  produces  rarity  $  this,  heat  5  which  makes 
the  fubtileft  parts  afcefid  upwards  :  as',  on  tfie  contrary,  heat  be¬ 
ing  the  moft  a&ive  quality,  is  the  caufe  of  motion  y  this,  of  ra¬ 
rity,  by  colli fion  attenuating  the  mov’d  parts.  So  that  motion 
is  not  more  the  caufe  of  heat,  then  this  is  of  motion^ 

The  Fifth  (aid,  That  heat  and  fire  (which  is  only  an  excefsof 
heat)  are  produc'd  four  ways  ,  by  propagation,  union,  putre¬ 
faction,  and  motion.  In  the  firft  way,  one  way  generates  ano¬ 
ther  fire*,  a  thing  common  toit  with  all  other  bodies  in  nature, 
which  is io  fruitful  that  even  the  leaft  things  produce  their  like. 
In  the  fécond  manner,  when  the  Sun-beams  are  refleCfed  by  hol¬ 
low  glafles,  they  burn  in  the  point  of  union,  provided  the  mat¬ 
ter  be  not  white,  becaufe  whitenefle -takes  away  the  reafon  up¬ 
on  which  they  burn,  which  is  their  uniting }  whereas  white  dif- 
unites  and  difgregates  the  rayes.  To  which  manner  that  of  an- 
tiperiftafis  is  alfo  to  be  referr’d,  when  external  cold  caufes  fuch 
a  union  of  the  degrees  of  heat,  that  it  becomes  inflam  d.  The 
third  caufe  of  heat  is. putrefaction  proceeding  from  difunionof 
the  Elements  y  amongft  which  fire  being  the  moft  aCtive  becomes 
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becomes  alfo  more  fenfible  to  us.  The  la  ft  is  motion,  by  which 
bodies  rub’d  or  clafh’d  one  againft  another,  take  fire  by  reafon 
of  the  Sulphur  contain’d  in  them;,  which  alone  is  inflamable  3 
as  we  fee  Marble  and  Free-ftone  yield  not  fire  as  Flints  do, 
whole  fmeli  after  the  blow  feems  fulphureous.  For  if  only  the 
air  be  fir’d,  whence  comes  it,  that  in  ftriking  the  fteel  the  fpar- 
kles  of  fire  fall  downwards  ,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  fire, 
which  afcends  ?  befides,  the  air  would  be  turn’d  into  flames,* 
not  into  f^arkles,  and  two  ftones  rub’d  one  againft  the  other 
would  caufe  as  much  fire  as  fteel  and  the  flint,  or  other  ftones,out 
of  whofe  fubftance  thefe  igneous  particles  are  ftruck.  Whence 
according  to  th:ir  differences,  they  make  different  fparkles^ 
If  the  ftones  be  hard,and  ftruck  ftrongly,they  render  a  fprightly 
fire  3  if  foft,  they  either  render  none  at  all,  or  fuch  as  is  lefs  vi¬ 
gorous.  Moreover,  the  obfervations  of  fire  iffuing  forth  upon 
the  tubbing  of  a  Lyon’s  bones,  as  alfo  Laurel  and  Ivy,  and  Cry- 
ftal  with  Chalcedon  3  and  that  which  comes  from  ftroking  the 
back  of  a  Cat  in  the  dark,  and  from  the  cafting  a  drop  of  re&i- 
fi’d  oyl  of  Vitriol  into  cold  water  ,  evidence  that  this  fire  is 
produc’d  out  of  the  bofom  of  the  matter  which  is  more  difpos’d 
thereunto  then  any  other,  not  from  the  encompaffing  air.  But 
that  which  ferves  moft  to  fhew  that ’tis  fro.*n  the  matter  this  fire 
of  motion  comes,  is  the  duration  of  the  Heavens,  which  being 
in  all  probability  folid,  would  have  been  fet  on  fire,  were  it  not 
that  they  are  not  of  a  combuftible  matter,  nor  apt  to  conceive 
fire  3  for  how  little  foever  that  heat  were,  there  would  be  more 
neer  the  Sphere  of  the  Moon  then  at  the  Centre  of  the  Earth  3 
and  neverthelefs  the  air  is  frozen  while  heat  caufes  corruptions 
and  generations  upon  the  earth,  and  at  the  centre  of  it  5  and  this 
heat  having  been  always  encreafing,  as  is  that  of  the  motion, 
would  be  infupportable. 

•  •  -  ♦  •  ...  ■. 

• 

1 1.  Upon  the  fécond  Point,  it  was  faid.  That  Reafon  regulates 
OfChajhty.  the  inclinations  of  the  appetite  by  the  vertues,  amongft  which 
temperance  ferves  to  moderate  that  of  eating  by  abftinence3 
and  of  drinking,  by  fobriet.y  >  as  alfo  the  concupifcence  of  the 
flefh  by  chaftity,  which  is  more  excellent  then  the  two  former, 
in  that  its  bufineft  lies  with  more  powerful  adverfaries  which  aft 
fail  it  without  as  well  as  within,  by  fo  many  avenues  as  there  are 
fenfes  3  amongft  which  the  hearing  and  fight  receiving  the  poy- 
fon  of  glances,  and  words,  caufe  chaftity  to  ftagger  and  lan¬ 
guid^  but  it  receives  the  deadly  blow  when  the  touch  furren- 
ders  it  felf  to  the  inchantment  of  kiffes,  and  the  other  delights 
which  follow  them.  Moreover,  the  neceflity  of  natural  acti¬ 
ons  being  the  ftandard  of  pleafure,  and  generation  which  con  ¬ 
cerns  the  general  being  more  neceflary  then  nutrition  which  re¬ 
lates  only  to  the  particular,  it  hath  alfo  more  pleafure  3  and, 
confequently,  being  more  hard  to  withftand,  chaftity  which  fur- 
mounts  it,  not  only  deferves  Palmes  and  Triumphs  in  the  other 
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world,  but  alfo  in  this  hath  been  rewarded  by  God  with  the 
gift  of  Prophecy  in  the  Sibyls,  and  is  honour’d  by  all,  even  the 
mod  wicked  for  its  rarity  }  which  made  the  Poet  fay,  that  there 
was  none  in  his  time  chade  but  (he  that  had  not  been  tempted» 
Now  Chadity  is  of  three  forts,  Virgineal,  Conjugal,  and  that 
of  Widows  $  to  which  the  Fathers  attribute  what  is  faid  of  the 
grains  of  Corn,  which  brought  forth.  One  a  hundred  5  other* 
thirty  $  and  other,  (ixty.  For  Virgineal  Chaftity,  in  either  fex, 
confiding  in  integrity  of  body,  and  purity  of  foul,  and  in  a  firm 
purpofe  to  abdain  from  all  fort  of  carnal  pleafu res,  the  better 
to  attend  divine  fervice,  is  more  worthy  then  the  other  two,  and 
prefer*d  before  any  other  condition  by  S.  Paul,  who  counfels 
every  one  to  defire  to  be  like  hinrin  this  point.  Hence  the 
Church  hath  chofen  it,  and  is  fo  immutably  affeded  to  it,  to 
the  end  (buls  freed  from  worldly  care  might  be  more  at  leilure 
for  divine  things,  from  which  Matrimony  extreàmly  diverts. 
The  chadity  of  Widows  hath,  for  pattern,  the  Turtle  and  the 
Raven  ,  who  having  lod  their  mates  live  nine  ages  of  men 
without  coupling  with  others  }  and  the  Apodle  faith.  Widows 
in  deed  are  worthy  of  double  honôur.  The  Conjugal  hath  al¬ 
fo  made  Penelope  renown’d,  and  hath  for  example  the  Etnæan 
fifii,  of  which  the  male  and  female  never  part. 

•  The  Second  faid,  Virgineal  Chadity  is  not  abfolutely  vertü- 
ous  of  it  felf,  having  been  pradis’d  by  Pagans  and  Idolaters, 
who  devoted  themfelves  to  their  falfe  gods,  and  beingfoundin 
children  newly  born  :  which  cannot  be  faid  of  vertues,  which 
are  acquir’d  by  precepts  and  good  manners  ,  not  by  nature. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  lod  without  fin,  as  in  Virgins  violated, 
or  thofe  that  are  married  $  yea  fometimes  with  merit,  as  when 
Hofea  the  Prophet  took  a  Harlot  to  wife  by  God’s  exprefs  com¬ 
mand.  And  being  once  lod,  it  cannot  be  repair’d  by  repen¬ 
tance  as  other  vertues  may.  Whence  S.  Jerome  writing  to  Eh - 
ftochinm,  faith,  that  God  who  is  able  to  do  all  things,  yet  can¬ 
not  redore  virginity.  Tis  therefore  commendable  fo  far  as  it 
is  referr’d  to  God  :  in  which  cafe  ’tis  a  mod  admirable  thing, 
and  the  more  becaufe ’tis  above  nature,  which  by  Marriage  peo¬ 
ples  the  Earth,  but  Virginity  peoples  Heaven,  where  there  (hall 
be  no  marrying,  but  we  (hajl  be  as  the  Angels  of  God,  who  be¬ 
ing  a  pure  Spirit,  loves  purity  above  all  things. 

The  Third  faid.  That  Virginity  is  wholly  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man,  who  defires  nothing  fo  much  as  immortality* 
which  being  not  attainable  in  his  own  perfon  he  feeks  in  his 
fuccedors,  who  are  part  of  himfelf.  Yea  it  (ëems  to  have  fome- 
whatof  infenfibility,  the  vicious  excefs  of  temperance,  finceit 
Wholly  abdains  from  all  pleafures  >  fome  of  which  are  lawful. 
Therefore  Plato  facrific’d  to  Nature,  as  if  to  make  her  fatisfadi- 
on  for  his  having  continu’d  a  virgin  all  his  life  5  and  the  Romans 
laid  great  fines  upon  fuch  as  would  not  marry }  as  on  the  other 
fide,  they  granted  immunities  to  thofe  that  brought  children 
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into  the  world  $  whence  remains  at  this  day  the  right  of  three, 
four  and  five  children  ,  obferv’d  ftill  amongft  us,  thofe  that 
have  five  children  being  exempted  from  Wardships.  Yea, 
among  the  Jews  it  could  not  be  without  reproach,  fince  fterility 
was  ignominious  among  them,  and  was  accounted  the  greateft 
curfe.  Moreover,  Marriage  not  only  fupplies  Labourers,  Ar- 
tifans,  Souldiers  and  Citizens  to  the  State,  but  Kings  and 
Princes  to  the  People,  Prelates  and  Paftors  to  the  Church,  and 
a  Nurfery  to  Paradife,  which  would  not  be  peopled  with  Vir¬ 
gins,  did  not  the  married  give  them  being.  Whence  S.AuJtu- 
flin  juftly  makes  a  Queftion ,  Who  merited  moft  betore 
God,  Abraham  in  Marriage,  or  S.  John  Baptifi  in  the  Virgi- 
neal  State. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  being  things  are  term’d  vertuous 
when  they  are  according  to  right  reafon,  which  requires  that 
we  make  ufe  of  means  proportionately  to  their  end  $  therefore 
Virginity  is  a  venue,  and  the  more  fublime  in  that  it  is  in  order 
to  the  moft  excellent  end,  namely,  the  contemplation  of  Di¬ 
vine  Myfteries.  For  amongft  the  goods  of  men,  fome  are  ex¬ 
ternal,.  as  riches  5  others  of  the  body,  as  health  5  others  of  the 
foul,  amongft  which  thofe  of  the  contemplative  life  are  more 
excellent  then  thofe  of  the  a&ive.  As  therefore  ’tis  according 
to 'right  reafon,  that  external  goods  are  made  fubforvient  to 
thofe  of  the  body,  and  thefe  to  the  goods  of  the  foul  5  fo  is  the 
denying  the  pleafures  of  the  body  the  better  to  intend  the  acti¬ 
ons  of  the  contemplative  life  :  as  Virginity  do’s,which  freeing  us 
from  carnal  thoughts  affords  us  more  convenience  to  mind  the 
things  of  God,  and  to  be  pure  in  body  and  fpirit.  *Tis  there¬ 
fore  the  end  which  makes  Virginity  to  be  vertuous.  Whence 
thofe  Roman  Veftals,  and  the  Brachmans  among  the  Indians, 

.  who  abftain’d  wholly  from  Marriage,  nevertheless  defèrve  the 
name  of  Virgins.  And  Spurina,  mention'd  by  Valerius  Maxi-: 
ntus ,  fo  chafte  that  perceiving  himfelf  as  much  lov’d  by  the 
Thufcan  Ladies,  as  he  was  hated  by  their  Hufbands,  disfigur’d 
his  face  with  voluntary  wounds,  had  indeed  fome  ihadow,  but 
not  the  body  of  this  vertue.  The  invention  of  Gaila  an dPapay 
Daughters  of  Gifuphe  Duke  of  Friuli ,  was  much  more  ingeni¬ 
ous  }  who  at  the  lacking  of  their  City,  beholding  the  chaftity 
of  their  fex  proftituted  to  the  luft  of  the  Souldiers,  fill’d  their 
laps  with  (linking  flefti, ,  whofe  bad  fmell  kept  thofe  from  them 
who  would  have  attempted  the  ir  honour. 

The  fifth  faid, That  the  excellence  of  Virgineal  Chaftity  is  fuch, 
that  it  hath  no  vitious  excefs  5  for  the  more  we  abftain  from  plea* 
fures,the  more  pure  we  are.  And  as  it  is  blemilh'd  many  wayes,fo 
it  is  preferv’d  by  many  others.  Amongft  which,  is  firft.  Employ¬ 
ment  or  Bufinefsj  whence  Cupid^  in  Lucian ,  excufes  himfelf  to 
his  Mother,  that  he  could  not  wound  Minerva ,  becaufe  he  ne¬ 
ver  found  her  idle.  Modefty  isalfo  the  Guardian  of  it  ,  as  to 
appear  feldome  in  publick  ,  whence  the  Hebrews  call’d  their 
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Virgins  Almach ,  which  fignifies  Reclufes.  Moreover,  difhoneft: 
geftures,  words,  and  looks,  are  to  be  avoided.  And  amongft 
corporeal  means,  Abftinence  and  Maceration  of  the  body,  ^'c 
very  effe&ual  >  as  amongft  Aliments  fuch  as  are  cold,  as  Nenu¬ 
phar,  or  Water-lilly,  (call’d  therefore  Nymphœa)  and  Lettice 
which  the  Pythagoreans  for  this  reafon  Eunuch,  and  under  which 
upon  the  fame  account  the  Poets  feign  Venus  to  have  hid  Adonis . 
As  like  wife  the  leaves  of  Willows  bruifed,  the  afhes  of  Tam  arts  if 
and  the  flowers  of  Agnus  Cafius ,  which  is  a  fort  of  Ozier,  fo  call’d 
by  the  Greeks,  becaufe  the  Athenian  Ladies  lay  upon  them  during 
the  feftivals  of  Ceres ,  toreprefle  the  ardour  of  Love,  whereof 
they  fay,  fuch  are  not  fenfible  as  have  drunk  wine  wherein  the 
fi(h  nam’d  Trigla  is  fuffocated,  or  who  have  eaten  Rue.  But  be¬ 
caufe  thefe  remedies  are  not  infallible ,  Origen  took  another 
courte,  making  himfelf  actually  an  Eunuch,  for  fear  of  lofing* 
that  rare  treafure  of  Virginity,  whofe  lofs  is  both  ineftimable  and 
irreparable. 
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CONFERENCE  LXXII.  < 

« 

I.  Of  Thunder.  1 1.  Which  of  all  the  Arts 
is  the  mojl  necejfary . 

AS  Water  and  Earth  are  the  grolfeft  of  the  Éléments,  fô  nr  n  j 
they  receive  moftfenfibly  the  a&ionsof  the  Celeftial  Bo- 
dies,  chiefly  the  Sun’s  heat  5  which  exhaling  and  drawing  up 
their  purer  parts,  vapours  from  the  Water,  and  exhalations  from  • 
the  Eartli,  forms  meteors  of  them.  And  as  the  cold  and  moift 
vapours  lhake  tempefts,  dew, and  froft,in  the  lower  Region  >  and 
in  the  middle,  clouds,  rain,  hail,  fnow.  Exhalations,  if  fat  and 
unftuous,  caufe  Comets  in  the  higher  Region,  and  in  the  lower 
the  two  Ignes  Fatni  $  if  dry  and  fubtile,  they  make  Earth-quakes 
in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth  5  in  its  furface,  winds  and  tempefts  > 
in  the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  Lightning,  Fulgur,  or  the 
Thunder-bolts  and  Thunder.  For  thefe  three  commonly  fol¬ 
low  and  produce  one  another.  Lightning  is  the  coruteation  or 
flafhing  of  the  matter  inflam’d.  And  though  produc’d  by 
Thunder,  yet  is  fooner  perceiv’d  then  the  other  heard  3  becaute 
the  Sight  is  quicker  then  the  Hearing,  by  reafon  its  obj eft,  the 
vifiblefpecies,  are  mov’d  in  an  inftant  5  but  found  fucceffively, 
becaufe  of  the  refiftance  of  the  Air,  its  medium .  Thunder  is  the 
noife  excited  by  the  (hock  and  (battering  of  the  cloud  by  the 
inclos’d  exhalation  ;  whence  rain  commonly  follows  it.  Fulgur 
is  the  exhalation  inflam’d,  which  impetuoiifly  breaks  out  at  the 
iides  of  the  cloud,  wherein  it  is  oftentimes  turn’d  into  a  ftone 
of  the  lhape  of  a  wedge;  the  celeftial  heat  then  working  the 
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fame  effeâ:  in  the  cavities  of  the  cloud  that  our  common  fire  doth 

in  crucibles  5  in  which  equal  portions  of  Sulphur,  Tartara,  and 
Antimony  inflam’d,  turn  into  a  very  hard  (tone,  of  the  colour 
of  the  Thunder-bolt,  call’d  Rcgnlus  Antimonii . 

The  Second  faid,  As  fire  is  fometimes  produc’d  in  the  Air 
without  noife,  and  noife  without  fire  5  fo  a  great  fire  is  made 
there  with  little  noife,  as  when  what  they  call  a  Falling  Star 
pafles  through  a  moift  cloud,  in  which  it  makes  a  hiffing  like 
that  of  hot  Iron  in  cold  water,  whence  Winds  proceed  5  and 
fometimes  a  great  noife  with  little  fire  5  as  when  an  Exhalation 
inflam’d  hollows  and  breaks  the  cloud  which  enclofes  it3  or  elfe 
im prefling  a  violent  and  rapid  motion  upon  it,  makes  it  clafh 
impetuoufly  againfl:  other  clouds.  For  impetuoufheft  fupplies 
for  hardneflè,  as  is  feen  in  Air  which  whiffles  when  beaten  by 
Winds  3  there  being  fome  things  which  tenfion  renders  hard,  as 
*Wind  included  in  a  foot-ball.  And  what  is  reported  of  the  Ca- 
tara&s  of  Nz/e,  whofe  waters  make  fo  vehement  a  noife,  that  it 
renders  the  people  thereabouts  deaf,  is  a  fufficient  evidence  that 
two  fluid  bodies  clafhing  violently  together,  make  as  great  a 
found  as  two  folid  bodies  mov’d  with  lefle  violence. 

The  Third  faid,  That  what  is  done  below  being  the  figure 
ofwhatisdone  on  high,  the  one  may  be  clearly  explicated  by 
the  other.  Wherefore  as  Exhalation  with  vapor  makes  metals 
in  the  entrails  of  the  Earth  5  fo  in  the  Air  it  makes  Thunder, 
whither  they  afcend  together ,  the  vapor  being  blended  with 
the  Exhalation  }  or  feverally,  this  latter  being  fet  on  fire  in  the 
cold  and  vaporous  cloud  3  or  being  no  longer  containable  there 
through  its  great  rarity ,  encounter’d  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
cloud  and  the  Air,  it  feeks  fome  out-let  3  which  not  finding,  ’tis 
neceflitated  to  hollow  the  bollow  the  belly  of  the  cloud  which 
obftru&ed  it.  This  rarity  proceeds  from  its  heat  and  drynefle, 
which  are  commonly  turn’d  into  fire  by  the  foie  motion  of  the 
Exhalation,  or  by  the  rayes  of  the  Sun,  or  of  fome  other  Stars 
reflefted  by  the  fmooth  furface  of  an  oppofite  clouds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Buming-glafles  fet  onfirefuch  things  as  are  plac’d  at 
fome  convenient  diftance.  Which  (hould  bethought  no  more 
(1  rahge  then  mock-funs  and  mock-moons,  which  are  made  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  in  a  flat  or  plain  cloud,  not  parabolical,  fuch  as 
the.  figure  of  Burning-glaflès  lmift  be.  Moreover,  fir  çm  a  y  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  Antiper/Jiafis  of  the  vehement  cold  in  the  middle 
Region  of  the  Air,  which  caufes  the  degrees  of  heat  to  unite, 
fas.thofeof  other  qualities  ftrengthen  one  another  in  an  enemy 
country)  and  become  flame.  Hence  Thupders  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  Southern  then  in  Northern  Countries,  in  hot  feafons 
thert  in  Winter,  wherein  the  cold  doling  the  pores  of  the  Earth, 
hinders  the  free  iflue  of  the  Exhalations,  and  the  middle  Region 
of  the  Air  is  found  lefs  cold.  But  the  mod  fenfiblc  example  of 
Thunder  is  that  of  our  Guns}  the  powder,  being  fo  fuddeniy 
inflam’d  that  it  cannot  refide  in  the  barrel- where  it  takes  up  a 
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thoufand  times  more  room  then  it  did  whilfi:  it  remain’d  in  its 
terrene  nature,  according  to  the  decuple  proportion  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments,  violently  breaks  forth  ,  and  carries  with  it  what  ever 
redds  it,  breaking  the  Gun  (unlefs  the  mouth  be  open)  though 
much  ftronger  then  a  cloud,  whofe  fpiflitude  neverthelefs  fup- 
plies  for  its  rarity. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  the  Nature  of  Thunder  and  Thunder¬ 
bolts  is  fo  occult  thatjall  antiquity  call’d  them  the  weapons  oï Ju¬ 
piter  which  he  difcharg’d  upon  the  wicked,  as  is  teftifi’d  by  their 
fables  of  the  Giants,  Salmonens ,  Phaeton ,  and  fome  others.  Nor 
is  there  any  fo  hardned  in  wickednefs,  but  trembles  at  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  Thunder  and  Thunder-bolts,  which  Socrates ,  in  Xenophon , 
calls  the  Invifible  Minifters  of  God.  And  one  Emperor  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  himfelf  no  God,  by  going  to  hide  himfelf  in  a  cave  while 
it  thunder’d,  becaufe  Thunder-bolts  are  conceiv’d  not  to  enter 
the  Earth  above  five  foot  deep.  Others  have  thought  that  there 
is  fomething  fupernatural  in  it,and  that  Demons  have  commonly 
a  hand  in  it?  becaufe  its  effeds  being  unlike  thofe  of  corporeal 
Agents  feem  to  be  produc’d  by  fpirits,  who  are  able  to  move 
what  ever  there  is  in  Nature  5  and  this  the  more  eafily,  being  not 
ty’d  to  the  conditions  of  the  matter,  but  mov’d  in  an  inftant, 
and  penetrating  all  bodies  whatever.  For  Thunder  hath  kill’d 
many  who  had  no  appearance  of  hurt  upon  them  j  the  Hair  of 
fome  hath  been  taken  off  without  other  inconvenience  ,  it  hath 
cpnfum’d  the  Tongues  of  fome,  or  turn’d  them  downwards  >  it 
hath  melted  the  money  in  the  purfe,  and  the  fword  in  the  fcab- 
bard, without  other  mifchief  5  it  fowres  Wine  in  the  veflel,  fpoils 
Eggs  under  a  Hen,  and  makes  Sheep  abortive.  Moreover,  the 
Scripture  tells  us,  that  God  hath  many  times  us’d  Thunder 
either  to  punilh  or  terrifie  men,  as  he  did  in  Ægypt  by  the  rod  of 
Mojes ,  who  calls  Thunder-bolts  God’s  fwords,  as  David  doth 
his  Arrows*  and  the  Thunder  his  voice.  The  Law  was  given  to 
the  Israelites  with  Thunders  and  Lightnings  5  and  Saint  John 
in  his  Revelation  faith,  that  Thunders  and  Lightnings  proceed 
from  Gods  Throne.  Indeed  nothing  more  vifibly  notifies  his  1 
prefence,  power,  and  juftice^  yet  alwayes  accompany’cl  with 
Clemency  ?  for  he  threatens  by  Lightning,  and  fpeaks  by  Thun¬ 
der,  before  he  ftrikes  by  the  Thunder-bolt  5  and  the  rumbling 
of  this  Thunder  menaces  a  whole  Region  ,  though  commonly 
it  carries  the  blow  but  upon  one  perfon,  or  oftentimes  none 
at  all. 

The  Fifth  faid,  Fear  (“which  not  onely  fometimes  made  the. 
Romans  worfhip  Famine  and  the  Fever,  but  makes  it  felf  an  Idol 
in  the  Minds  of  the  Ignorant)  has  perfwaded  men  that  there  is 
fomething  Divine  in  Thunder,  becaufe  they  dread  the  difmal  ef¬ 
fects  of  it  and  know  not  the  caufe,  although  it  be  as  natural  as 
that  of  all  other  Meteors.  Hence  fome  have  had  recourfe  to  im¬ 
pertinent  and  iuperftitious  remedies  5  as,  to  pronounce  certain 
barbarous  words,  to  carry  certain  figures  or  characters  about 
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them,  and  (according  to  Wierus)  to  lay  a  Thunder-ftone,  call’d 
by  the  Greeks ,  Ceraunium ,  between  two  Eggs  upon  a  Table  in  the 
houfe  which  you  would  preferve,  or  hang  an  Egg  lay’d  on  Af- 
cenfion-day  to  the  roof  of  the  Houfe  5  and  fuch  other  abfurd 
and  prophane  means.  The  Northern  people  were  much  more  ri¬ 
diculous  5  who,  as  Olaus  reports,  fhot  Arrows  up  to  Heaven 
when  it  Thunder’d,  thereby  (astheyfaid)  to  help  their  Gods 
who  were  affaifd  by  others.  The  Jhracians  fell  a  howling 
again  ft  Heaven,  ft  ruck  their  fhields  with  their  fwords,  and  rung 
all  their  bells  $  which  latter  is  practis’d  at  this  day,  to  the  end 
the  vehement  agitation  of  the  Air  may  divert  the  Thunder-bolt 
from  the  fteeples,  upon  which,  as  upon  all  other  high  places, 
efpecially  upon  trees,  it  is  wont  to  fall.  Tis  held  alfo  that  ftrong 
fmells  have  the  fame  virtue  5  as  amongft  Animals,  the  Sea-calf 
and  Hyæna,  and  amongft  Plants,  the  Fig-tree  and  Lawrell,  of 
which  Cæfar  commonly  wore  a  wreath  ,  rather  for  this  purpofè 
then  to  cover  his  bald  head.  But  ’tis  little  probable  what  they 
relate  of  Zoroafter  and  Numa^  as  that  they  {fill’d  Thunder  when 
they  pleas’d,  and  that  Tullus  Hojiilius  attempting  to  do  the  fame 
was  Thunder-ftruck. 

*11  Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid,  That  if  we  take  the 
judgement  of  each  Artift,  there’s  none  but  thinks  himfelf  more 
neceffary  then  his  companion.  Whence  commonly  there  is 
contention  for  dignity  among  thofe  that  profefs  feveral  Arts. 
Which  made  a  Phyfitian  tell  his  Patient,  who  complain’d  that 
his  Apothecary  told  him  he  needed  a  medicine,  and  his  Chy- 
rurgion  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  blood-letting  3  that  if  he  took 
the  advice  of  his  Shoe-maker,’twas  requifite  for  him  to  have  a  pair 
of  boots.  And  even  a  feller  of  matches  finding  himfelfin  danger 
in  a  boat  upon  the  Seine ,  embracing  his  merchandize,  cry’d  out. 
Ville  de  Paris  que  tu  perdes  3  O  Paris  ^ what  a  lofîè  wilt  thou  have  ! 
But  to  confider  things  in  themfelves.  Agriculture  (  call’d  by 
Cicero  the  moft  worthy  employment  of  an  ingenuous  mind  5  by 
Arijiotle ,  the  j  11  fteft  manner  of  acquilition  ,  and  the  Mother  of 
all  the  Arts)  feems  to  be  moft  abfolutely  neceflary.  No  pri¬ 
vate  perfon,  much  lefïè  Republicks,  ever  thought  of  any  thing  fo 
carefully  as  their  provifion,  which  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
all  the  other  projets  of  Man  depend  3  the  hungry  belly  having 
no  ears,  and  confequently,  being  incapable  of  difeipline.  And 
good  Architeds  alwayes  build  the  kitching  firft.  Our  firft  Fa¬ 
ther  exercis  d  Tillage  at  his  firft  going  out  of  Eden  3  and  twas 
from  the  plough  that  Coriolanus ,  Seramis ,  Curius ,  and  Cato> and  fb 
many  other  great  R.oman  Captains  were  taken.  In  brief,  the 
ft  y  ling  of  Earth  Mans  Motherand  Nurfe,  argues  that ’tis  not 
lefle  neceffary  to  us  then  a  Mother  and  Nurfe  to  Children,  and 
confequently,  thofe  that  till  it  then  Fathers. 

The  Second  faid,  Asthe  beauty  of  nature confifts  chiefly  in 
the  variety  of  Natural  Agents,  determin’d  each  to  a  particular 

work  3 
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works  To  that  of  a  State  appears  principally  in  the  multitude  of 
Work-men  and  Artifans.  And  as  the  meaneft  of  thefe  Natural 
Agents.,  like  fmall  Simples,  are  more  neceflary,  and  have  more 
virtue  then  the  talleft  Cedars  and  Cypreffes  -,  foamongft  the 
Arts,  the  bafeft  in  appearance  are  the  moft  noble  and  neceflary 
as  Agriculture,  and  keeping  of  Sheep,  which  was  exercis’d  by 
Apollo,  Taris, Saul  and  David .  Whence  the  Greek  Poet  calls  Kings 
Paftors  of  the  peoples  a  name  ftill  retain’d  by  the  Prelatesnf 
the  Church  5  and  Plato  conceiv’d  that  the  demons  and  happy 
Spirits  were  fometimes  Shepherds  s  and  Philo  the  Jew  faith,  that 
the  Paftoral  Art  was  a  prælude  to  Royalty,  as  that  of  hunting  is 
the  apprentifage  of  war.  Moreover,  hunting,  its  neer  fifter, 
was  much  pradis’d  by  the  Perfians  and  all  warlike  Nations  5  and 
Xenophon  highly  recommends  it,  but  fpecially  to  Princes,  in  his 
inftitution  of  Cyrus  5  as  Julius  Pol/ex  did  to  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus,  for  an  heroical  recreation,  fervingto  ftrengthen  both  bo¬ 
dy  and  mind,  and  rendring  men  vigilant,  laborious  and  inde¬ 
fatigable. 

The  Third  faid,  That  Man,  futabletohis  three  principal  Or¬ 
gans,  the  Intellect,  the  Tongue  and  the  Hand ,  fpending  his 
whole  life  in  reafoning,  fpeaking,  or  doing,  he  therefore  needs 
three  forts  of  Arts  to  ferve  him  for  rules  in  all  his  operations. 
The  firft,  to  form  his  Reafon,  therefore  call’d  Logich^  The 
fécond,  to  regulate  his  words,  and  is  either  Grammar  which  in- 
fcru&s  him  to  (peak  rightly,  or  Rhetoric^ to  fpeak  handfomely,  or 
Hiftory  to  relate  well ,  or  Dialect  ickjto  fpeak  of  every  thing  pro¬ 
bably.  The  third  comprehends  all  real  Arts,  whofe  number 
infinitely  exceeds  the  two  other  5  for  Men  fpeak  and  reafon  after 
the  fame  manner,  becaufe  they  do  it  naturally  }  but  they  ope¬ 
rate  in  fever al  manners  according  to  the  feveral  u&ges  and  Cu- 
floms  of  people  and  places.  Amongft  thefe  real  Arts,  fome  are 
neceflary  to  life,  as  Agriculture,  and  keeping  of  Cattle,  which 
fupply  us  with  Food  and  Raiment  from  the  Èarth  and  Animals. 
Others  are  ufeful  thereunto,  as  the  Art  of  building  Houfes,  that 
of  Taylors  and  Shoe-makers,  and  other  manufactures  which  we 
cannot  want  without  inconvenience.  Others  are  for  ornament 
as  Painting,  Embroidery,  Dancing.  Others  are  onely  for 
pleafure  ;  as  the  Art  of  Cookery  ,  perfuming,  and  all  thole 
which  tickle  the  Ear  by  mufical  inftruments.  In  brief,  thefcope 
of  fome  is  onely  Truth,  as  the  Art  of  meafuring  Heaven  and  the 
Stars,  with  fome  others,  which  as  the  moft  excellent ,  having 
Truth  the  divineft  and  nobleft  thing  in  the  world  for  their 
object,  fo  they  are  the  leaft  neceflary  5  and  therefore  were  in¬ 
vented  laft.  For  the  moft  neceflary  Arts  are  the  moft  ancient. 
Theufeof  things  (the  meafure  of  their  neceflity)  having  con- 
ftrain’d  Men  to  make  but  rude  Arts  at  the  firft,  which  they  af¬ 
terwards  poliftfd  and  refin’d  by  their  induftry,  which  is  conti¬ 
nually  adding  to  former  inventions. 

The  Fourth  faid.  Since  Divine  Authority  hath  commanded 
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to  honour  Phyfick  for  its  neceffity,  ’tis  no  longer  lawful  to  prefer 
any  other  Art  before  it.  Agriculture  fbould  in  vain  help  the 
Earth’s  produ&ion  of  fruits,  did  not  Phyfick  by  preferving  and 
reftoring  health  enable  Man  to  enjoy  the  fame,  ’Tis  not  confi- 
derable  what  fome  alledge,  That  Phyfitians  may  be  {par’d,  be- 
caufe  there  were  none  in  Rome  for  600.  together,  after  they  had 
been  expelfd  from  thence  }  fince  to  be  without  Phyfitians,  is 
not  to  be  without  Phyfick.  For  then  everyone  was  his  own 
Phyfitian.  As  if  the  Magiftrates  be  driven  out  of  a  State,  it 
does  not  follow  that  Juftice  is  driven  out  too  y  becaufe  others 
fucceed  into  their  places  5  and  the  greateft  Thieves  keep  fome 
form  of  juftice  and  laws  among  thcmfolves. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  the  onely  means  of  keeping  States  being 
to  get  ('fince  in  matters  of  Oeconomy,  the  foundation  of  States, 
not  to  gain  and  advantage  is  to  go  behind-hand)  Merchandize 
both  in  grofs  and  retail  being  the  fureft  and  fpeedieft  means  to 
enrich  Cities,  feems  the  moft  necefiary  of  all  Arts  5  befides,  it 
maintains  fociçty  amongft  Men,  who  could  not  fupply  one  ano¬ 
ther  needs, if  there  were  not  an  Art  of  trafficking  by  Exchange  or 
fate,  which  makes  but  one  City  of  the  whole  world,  both  old 

and  new.  * 

The  Sixth  faid,  That  the  Military  Art  being  the fword  and 

buckler  of  a  State,  is  both  the  nobleft  and  moft  necefiary  of  all. 
’Tis  in  vain  that  Men  labour,  travel,  plead,  traffick,  or  heal 
themfelves,  if  the  Souldier  hinders  not  the  Enemies  invafien,  and 
keep  not  the  State  in  liberty,  by  fecuring  it  both  from  the  di- 
fturbances  of  Pvebels  ,  and  incurfiions  of  Forreiners.  If  one 
be  the  weakeft ,  his  plump  and  found  body  being  taken  by 
Pirates  will  forve  onely  for  the  Galleyes  of  his  conqueror.  There 
remains  nothing  to  the  conquer’d  but  forrow.  Thofe  goodly 
crops  of  Corn  are  for  the  Souldiers  who  are  Mafters  of  the 
campaigne.  War  is  the  fair  where  wares  are  had  beft  cheap  5  and 
in  lack’d  Cities  commodities  are  taken  without  weighing,  and 
Stuffs  are  not  meafur’d  but  with  the  Pikeinfteadof  the  Ell  5  it 
any  complain,there  needs  no  mere  but  to  imitate  Eienmts  s  treat¬ 
ing  with  the  Romans  be, hedg’d  in  the  Capitol,  caft  the  fword  in¬ 
to  the  balance,  it  will  carry  it.  Wherefore  being  Matter  of  all 
Arts,  it  is  more  neceflàrÿ  then  they.  For  he  that  is  ftrongeft: 

finds  fufficient  of  everything.  . 

The  Seventh  faid.  As  amongft  the  Arts,  fome  have  others  fub- 
fervient  to  them,  as  the  Ephippians  to  the  Military  Art  5  Chy- 
rurgery ,  Pharmacy,  the  Gymnaftick  ,  and  all  that  relate  to 
Health,  to  Medicine  or  Phyfick 5  Carpentry,  Mafonry  ,  and 
others  employ’d  about  building  to  Architecture  *,  and  thefe 
Mafter  Arts  are  call’d  Architeffonical  :  So  there  is  One  abo\  c  all 
thefe  which  is  Policy,  the  Eye  and  Soul  of  the  State,  which  go¬ 
verns  all  Arts,  gives  them  their  rewards,  and  pu  nifties  their 
defeats»  fets  what  price  it  pleafes  upon  things }  affords  conveni¬ 
ent  pjace  for  the  merit  of  every  one,  fends  Armies  into  the  field. 
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and  calls  them  back  according  to  the  neceffity  of  affairs  5  hath 
care  of  Piety  and  Juftice  ,  eftablifhes  Magiftracy  ,  appoints 
quarters  to  Souldiers,and  gives  free  exercife  to  all  other  Arts.  All 
which  confederations  and  accounts  argue  it  the  raoft  neceffary  of 


CONFERENCE  LXXIIL 

L  Of  the  Earthquake*  II.  Of  Envy. 

IRregular  motions  are  as  ftrange  as  regular  are  agreeable  5  qjt 

efpecially  thofe  of  bodies  deftina  ted  tor  eft,  as  the  Earth  is,  'Earthquake. 
being  the  immoveable  centre  about  which  the  whole  fabrick  of 
the  world  is  turn’d.  For  though  the  whole  Heaven  cannot  reft, 
any  more  then  the  whole  Earth  move,  yet  the  parts  of  them 
may  ;  the  Scripture  informing  us,  that  Jofhuah  made  the  Sun 
ftand  ftill ,  that  he  might  have  time  to  purfue  the  Amorties  5 
and  every  Age  having  experiences  of  Earthquakes.  T o  which 
Ariflotle  afcribes  the  appearing  of  a  new  Ifland  in  the  Pontick 
Sea,  call’d  Heraclia^  and  of  another  call'd  Sacrea.  Many  Geo¬ 
graphers  affirm,  that  the  Iflands  of  Rhodes  and  Delos  were  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  the  like  caufe$  and  that  Sicily  fometimes  joyn’d  to 
Italy ,  was  fepàrated  from  it  by  an  Earthquake  5  whence  the  place 
of  reparation  is  ftill  call’d  by  the  Greek  word  Rhegium ,  which 
fignifies  feparation  and  fra&ure.  Pliny  affirms ,  that  the  Ifland 
of  Cyprus  was  by  this  means  divided  from  Syria0  and  Eubœa  from 
Bœotia .  Hiftories  tell  of  fome  Mountains  that  have  clafh’d  to¬ 
gether,  contrary  to  the  Proverb,  which  faith,  that  they  never 
meet  $  of  Towns  tranfported  to  fomediftance  from  their  firft 
lituation,  as  hapned  by  an  Earthquake  in  Syria ,  in  the  ninth 
yeat  of  Conftantinus  Copronomns  5  of  others  fwallowed  up,  as 
fometimes  the  greateft  part  of  the  City  of  Sparta ,  upon  which 
at  the  fame  time  fell  a  part  of  Mount  Taygetus ,  which  completed 
its  ruine  5  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants  of  which  City  were  alfo 
overwhelm’d  by  an  other  Earthquake,  by  the  relation  of  Diodo¬ 
rus ,  about  the  78.  Olympiade.  Jofephus  reports,  that  thirty 
thoufand  Jews  were  fwallow’d  up  by  mother.  And  JuJiin ,  that 
when  Tigranes  Ring  of  Armenia  became  Mafter  of  Syria  ,  there 
hapned  fo  dreadful  an  Earthquake,  that*  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  Syrians  perifh’d  by  it.  Four  hundred  years  agoe 
twelve  thoufand  houfes  were  {haken  down  at  Lisbon.  Italy  was 
much  endamag’d  in  the  year  11 16,  by  one  which  lafted  forty 
day  es  ,  principally,^^,  Puglia,  the  Territory  of  Venice  >  and 
Campagnia ,  where  twelve  Cities  perifh’d  *  and  that  of  Vompey 
was  fwallow’d  up  in  Winter,  which  feafon,  neverthelefle,  is  ac¬ 
counted  free  from  it.  Four  years  agoe  the  City  of  Naples  was 
horribly  fhaken,  efpecially  the  borders  of  Mount  Vifuvius.  The 
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common  opinion,  refers  thcfe  effe&s  to  a  dry  Exhalation,  which 
makes  the  fam^concuffion  in  the  belly  of  the  Earth  as  in  that  of  a 
cloud, (battering  many  times  both  the  one  and  the  other*  when  it 
cannot  otherwife  get  free  from  its  confinement ,  how  hard  or 
denfe  (bever  the  bodies  be  that  inclofe  it. 

The  Second  faid,  That  thecaufes  of  Earthquakes  are  either 
pivine,  or  Aftrological,  or  Phyfical.  The  firft  have  no  other 
foundation  but  the  Will  of  God,  who  thereby  oftentimes  mani- 
fefts  to  Men  his  juftice  and  power,  and  fometimes  contrary  to 
the  courfe  of  ordinary  and  natural  caufes.  Such  was  that  at  the 
death  of  out  Saviour,  in  the  18th  year  of  Tiber  w. f,  which  was 
univerfal,  and  wherewith  twelve  Cities  of  Ajia  periih’d  5  and  that 
mention’d  by  Sigonius ,  hapningin  the  year  343.  under  Conftan- 
tine  the  Arrian  Emperor,  whereby  the  City  of  Neocæfaria  was 
wholly  fwallow’d  up ,  except  the  Catholick  Church  and  its 
Bi(hop.  The  Aftrological  caufes  are,  if  we  may  credit  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  this  Art,  the  malignant  influences  of  Jupiter  and  Mars 
In  the  Houfes  of  Taurus ,  Virgo ,  and  Capricorn.  But  as  the  firft 
are  too  general,  fo  thefe  are  very  uncertain ,  being  built  for  the 
moft  part,  upon  falfe  principles  3  as  alfo  thofe  which  fuppofe  the 
Earth  a  great  Animal,  whofe  tremors  are  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thbfe  which  befall  other  Animals.  Wherefore  holding 
to  the  moft  perceptible  caufes,  1  conceive,  with  Democritus  9 
that  torrents  of  rain  coming  to  fill  the  concavities  of  the  Earth  by 
their  impetuoufnefle  drive  out  the  other  waters,  and  that  upon 
their,  motion  and  fwaying  from  one  fide  to  another,  the  Earth 
alfo  reels  this  way,  and  by  and  by  the  other  3  or  rather  that 
thefe  Torrents  drive  out  the  winds  impetuoufly,as  Air  iffues  put 
of  a  bottle  when  it  is  filling  5  which  wind  repells  and  agitates 
the  Earth  till  it  find  fome  iffue  3  whence  alfo  come  the  founds  and 
lowings  which  accompany  Earthquakes.  As  is  foen  in  Hydraulick 
inftrumentSjwhich  by  arificial  mixing  Air  and  Water  when  they 
are  impell’d  into  pipes  fit  to  receive  the  fame ,  excite  founds  like 
thofe  emitted  by  the  wind-pipe  of  Animals,  agitated  with  the 
wind  of  their  lungs,  and  moiftned  with  the  falivous  liquor,  or 
natural  water. 

The  Third  (aid.  That  he  could  not  be  of  their  mind,  who, 
becaufe  water  is  found  by  digging  to  a  good  depth  in  the  Earth, 
therefore  interpret  that  place  literally,  where  ’tis  faid.  That  Cod 
hath  founded  the  Earth  upon  the  Water  upon  which  it  floats  3  and 
that  according  to  their  Citation,  the  Earth  is  like  a  Ship  which 
fluctuates  in  a  tempeftuous  Sea,  and  lyes  even  and  ftill  in  a  calm  5 
fince  if  this  were  fo,  then  the  whole  Earth  fhould  tremble  at  the 
fame  time,  which  is  contrary  to  experience.  The  opinion  of 
Anaximenes ,  is  more  probable ,  that  as  part  of  the  Earth  , 
upon  adroughth  after  a  wet  feafon,  cleaves  and  crackles,  fo  the 
fame  happens  to  Regions  and  whole  Countries. 

The  Fourth  (aid.  That  if  this  opinion  were  true,  then  they 
would  begin,  inereafe,dimini(handceafe  by  degrees.nor  would 

"  they 
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they  laft  long.  Yet  ’tis  obferv’d,  fome  have  continu’d  forty  days 
yea,  fix  moneths,  as  that  of  Conjlantinople,  under  Thcodofius  the 
younger,  and  miraculoufly  ceas’d  upon  the  firft  finging  of  thofe 
words  by  all  the  people,  Santtus,  San&us,  &c.  Arijlotle  alfo 
makes  mention  of  fome  that  lafted  two  years  >  the  caufe  where¬ 
of  depends  either  upon  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  Exhala¬ 
tions,  which  cannot  all  get  forth  but  in  a  long  time,  or  are  not 
ftrong  enough  to  break  the  gates  of  their  prifon. 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  to  move  the  ido(1  ponderous  Body  the 
Earth,requires  the  moft  a&ive  of  all  Agents, which  is  fire  3 whofe 
centre  the  Pythagoreans  therefore  plac’d  in  the  middle  of  the 

Earth  5  becaufe  thenobleft  Element  deferves  the  nobleft  place 

which  is  the  middle,  and  for  that  ’tis  neceffary  to  the  generations 
which  are  made  there.  Hence  Maritime  places,  where  moft 
Vulcano  s  are  obferv’d  ,  whofe  Fire  is  fed  with  the  oylie  and 
unttuous  humours  of  the  adjacent  Sea,  are  more  obnoxious  to 
Earthquakes  3  and  the  laft  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  horrible  Earthquake.  As  likewife  the  Ifland 
Sacrea,  above  mention’d,  being  firft  lifted  up  with  a  great  noifc 
and  concuffjon,  open’d  it  felf,  and  caft  forth  flame  and  albes  as 
far  as  the  City  Upara,  and  fome  others  of  Italy.  Now  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  matter  of  thefe  Fires,  the  concuflions  which 
they  produce  by  attenuation  of  the  inflam’d  Air  are  different  5 
if  it  be  nitrous,  they  are  very  violent  3  becaufe  Salt  Petre  being 
very  Dry  is  fuddenly  fir’d  in  all  its  parts  3  and  being  of  a  terre¬ 
ur1?*  nature  takes  up  more  room  when  inflam’d,  then  Sulphur 
which  is  fat  and  aerious,  and  confequently  not  fo  quickly  in- 
flameable  in  the  whole  ,  but  only  in  its  furface,  by  reafonof  its 
extreme  humidity  which  checks  the  Fire  3  and  when  it  is  in-* 
flam’d  it  takes  not  up  fo  much  room,  being  of  it  felfaerious,  and 
confequently  needing  lefs  fpace  when  it  is  rarifi’d  to  be  con¬ 
verted  Into  Fire,  whence  the  tremors  caus’d  by  it  are  lefs  :  But 
when  the  matter  which  feeds  thofe  Fires  is  bituminous,  thetre- 
mqrs  are  mo4erate,becaufe£/*/«m*  is  of  a  middle  nature  between 
thètwo  former.  Now  becaufe  thefe  materials  when  they  begin 
to  bb  inflam'd  have  not  ftrength  enough  to  make  the  Earth  trem¬ 
ble,  till  their  Fire  be  increas’d  proportionately  to  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  load  which  they  are  to  move  3  their  firft  effett 
reaches  no  farther  then  to  trouble  and  infett  by  their  vapors  the 
fpringsof  Subterranean  Waters,  as  moft  fufceptible  of  impref- 
fion.  Hence,  according  to  the  different  tafte,  fmell,  and  confid¬ 
ence  of  the  water  of  Fountains  and  Wells,  feme  have  fore-told 
Earthquakes  3  as  Apollonius  faith,  that  Fherecides  having  tafted 
the  water  of  a  fpring  in  Scyros,  fore-told  one  which  hapnetl  three 
dayes  after.  Moreover,  if  thefe  vapors  infed  the  Air  too,  the 
Earthquakes  are  follow’d  by  contagions.  7 

The  Sixth  faid.  That  without  determining  the  fampusQiie- 
ftion  of  the  Earth’s  Motion,  it  may  be  faid  that  it  mo^es  about 
the  Heaven  as  a  done  in  a  circle,  it  would  have  the  fimie  tremor» 
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and  titubatious  as  thofe  which  Aftronomers  attribute  to  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  the  Planets ,  befides  the  regular  motions  of  their  fpheres  3 
of  which  Agitations  *tis  not  ftrange  if  Men  who  are  mov’d  with 
it  difcern  not  the  differences  fcnwell  as  they  do  thofe  ot  the 
Heavens  5  fince  they  who  are  in  a  Ship  do  not  fo  well  difcern 

their  own  motion  as  that  of  others. 

Upon  the  Second  Poynt  it  was  faid,  That  ’tis  no  wonder  Man 
is  fo  miferable,  fince  not  oncly  the  evil  but  alfo  the  good  of 
others  render  him  equally  unhappy.  For  if  we  think,  them  un¬ 
worthy  of  it,  it  afflids  us,  and  raifes  indignation.  It  it  begets 
fàdneflê  in  us  for  not  having  obtain  d  as  much,  it  caufes  Emula¬ 
tion^  but  if  this  good  difgufts  us  meerly  becaufe  we  are  forty 
that  another  enjoyes  it,  it  produces  Envy  3  and  theie  lèverai  al- 
fedions  are  not  to  be  confounded.  •  F  or  the  two  former  are  not 
any  wayes  vicious,  but  oftentimes  virtuous,  and  lignes  ot  a  Soul 
well  difoos’d  j  whereas  the  laft  is  agroffevice,  diredly  oppoiite 
to  Charity,  which  is  the  life  of  the  Soul,  and  to  Humane  Society, 
violating  virtue,  which  is  the  principal  bond  of  it,  and  when  the 
fame  Is  fo  bright  and  manifeft  as  not  to  fear  its  aflaults  5  whofe 
luftre  it  obfcures,  as  much  as  pofiible,  by  its  Clinking  breath,  and 
black  calumnies;  Pride  is  the  Mother  of  it.  Self-love  the  Father, 
Treachery,  Diffiinulation,  Detraction  and  Ruine,  its  Daughters. 
And  as  Vis  the  eldeft  of  all  vices,  fo  ’tis  the  moft  enormous, 
having  caft  Lucifer,  and  millions  of  Angels,  out  of  Heaven,  and 
by  his  fnares  caus’d  the  fall  of  Man  through  the  perfwafionot 
the  Woman,  who  was  ambitions  to  become  a  Goddefs,  ^nd  who 
as  more  weak  and  proud  is  more  inclin’d  to  this  paluon  then 
Man.  Therefore  Arifiotle  faith,  that  the  Peacock,  the  proudelt, 

ds  alfo  the  moft  envious  of  all  Animals. 

The  Second  faid,  Other  Vices  have  alwayes  fome  fort  ot  pre¬ 
text  3  Covetoufneffe,  the  fear  of  want  3  and  Ambition,  doing 
fervice  to  the  publick5  but  Envy  cannot  find  any,  becaute  it 
malignes  what  ever  is  laudable  and  goodoutof  it  felt  3  here¬ 
in  much  more  pernicious  then  all  other  vices  each  of  which  is  op 
polite  but  to  one  good,  as  Lull  to  Continence,  Pride  to  Humi¬ 
lity.  But  this  fets  it  felf  to  ruine,  if  it  can,  all  the  goods  of  the 
Body,  of  Forutne,  and  of  the  Mind  3  and  fois  a  fworn  Enemy 
of  Mankind.  Such  it  was  in  extremity  ,  in  that  Man-hater 
'Limon ,  who  invited  all  his  fellow  Citizens  to  come  and  hang 
themfelves  upon  his  Fig-treê  before  he  cut  it  down  to  build 
with  $  in  one  Mutins  a  Roman,  who  being  very  fad ,  it  was  (aid 
of  him.  Either  fome  Evill  is  hapned  to  Mutins,  or  fome  good 
to  fome  other.  F  or  the  Envious  looks  only  afkew  upon  others 
J.  profperity,  the  thought  of  which  inceflantly  gnaws  his  heart, 
and  confumes  him  by  drying  up  the  blood  in  his  veins.  .  Which 
made  the  Poets  reprefent  Envy  in  the  fhape  ofa  fquinting  wo¬ 
man,  with  a  dull  dejeded  countenance,  of  a  livid  complexion  3 
her  head  wreath’d  with  vipers,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  body  lean 
and  ugly.  Phyfitians  fay  ,  Melancholy  perfons  are  moft  fubjed 
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to  it,  by  ^eafon  of  that  black  humour  which  produces  and  is 
produc’d  by  it.  T  was  through  envy  that  Tyberius  put  to  death 
an  excellent  Archited,  being  unable  to  behold  with  a  good  eye 
a  pendant  Porch  which  he  had  built,  and  much  lefs  his  invention 
of  malleable  Glafs  5  and  it  fo  tormented  the  fpirit  of  Caligula , 
that  he  burnt  all  he  could  of  Virgil's  Works  $  and  he  could  not 
endure  the  fight  of  handfome  youths,  but  caus’d  their  goodly 
locks  to  be  cut  off  that  they  might  become  deform’d. 

The  Third  faid.  That  envy,  as  vicious  as  it  is,  hath  never- 
thelefs  fome  utility,  not  only  amongft  private  perfons  to  excite 
emulation  amongfi:  Artifts,  and  make  them  ftrive  who  fhall  fell 
the  beft  peny-worths,  but  alfo  for  the  State,  it  being  held  a 
political  maxime,  to  hinder  as  much  as  pofiible  the  grandeur  of 
neighbouring  States.  And  the  Oftracifm  of  Athens ,  although 
a  balance  to  preferve  democratical  equality,  was  nevertheleis 
an  efled  of  Envy  againft  fuch  as  had  gotten  moft  credit  and  au¬ 
thority  in  the  City,  whom  they  banifh’d  for  ten  years.  Yea 
had  envy  no  other  good  in  it,  but  to  afford  occafion  of  exerci- 
fing  vertue,  it  were  not  unprofitable.  The  attempt  to  blemifh 
Cato's  reputation  by  making  him  appear  4 6  times  in  full  Senate 
to  juftifie  himfelf  from  the  accufations  Envy  had  charg’d  upon 
him,  made  him  more  famous.  And  the  poyfon  which  it  made 
Socrates  drink,  kill’d  his  body  indeed,  but  render’d  his  memo¬ 
ry  immortal.  The  truth  is,  if  the  Greek  Proverb  hold  good, 
which  calls  a  life  without  envy  unhappy.  Envy  feems  in  fome 
manner  neceftary  to  beatitude  it  felf.  .  Whence  Themijtocles  told 
one  who  would  needs  flatter  him  with  commendations  of  his 
brave  attions,  that  he  had  yet  done  nothing  remarkable,  fince 
he  had  no  enviers. 

The  Fourth  faid,  ’Tis  fuch  an  irregular  paffion  that  it  feems 
to  aim  at  fubverting  the  eftablifh’d  order  of  nature,  and  making 
other  laws  after  its  own  phancy^  yea  fo  monftrous  that ’tis  not 
a  bare  grief  for  another’s  good,  or  a  hatred  of  choler,  or  fuch 
other  paffion  5  but  a  monfter  compos’d  of  all  vicious  paffions, 
and  conlequently  the  moft  mifchievous  and  odious  of  all.. 


conference  lxxiv. 

(.  Whence  comes  trembling  in  men.  II.  Of 'Navi¬ 
gation  ancl  Longitudes . 

THecorrefpondence  of  the  great  to  the  little  world  requir’d  *• 
that,  after  the  tremblings  of  the  earth ,  thofe  fhould  be  m 

fpoken  which  happen  to  men,  fome  of  which  feize  but  one  part  /r*W" 
of  the  body,  as  the  head,  lips,  hands  or  legs  5  fome  the  whole 
body,  with  fuch  violence  fometimes  that  Cardan  relates  of  a 
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woman  taken  with  fuch  a  trembling,  that  three  (hong  perfons 
could  not  hold  her.  ’Tis  a  fymptom  of  motion  hurt,  in  which 
the  part  is  otherwife  mov’d  then  it  ought,  being  fometimes  lifted 
up,  and  fometimes  calf  down.  For  in  trembling  there  are  two 
contrary  motions.  One  proceeds  from  the  motive  faculty,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  lift  up  the  member  }  which  is  done  by  retraction 
of  the  mufcles  towards  their  original,  which  by  fhortning  them- 
felves  draw  their  tail  to  the  head,  and  at  the  fame  time  what  is 
annex’d  thereunto.  This  motive  power  ferves  alfo  to  retain 
the  elevated  member  in  the  poffure  wherein  we  would  have  it 
continue  >  the  abbreviation  of  the  Mufcles  not  fuffering  it  to 
return  to  its  firft  fituation.  The  other  motion  is  contrary  to 
the  will,  and  to  that  of  the  motive  power,  the  member  being 
deprefs’d  by  its  own  gravity.  From  which  contrariety  and 
perpetual  war  of  thefe  two  motions  arifes  trembling  5  one  of 
them  carrying  the  part  as  the  will  guides  it,  and  the  other  re¬ 
fitting  thereunto,  which  is  done  more  fpeedily  then  the  pulfe, 
and  with  fuch  fhort  intervals,  that  the  fenfes  cannot  diftinguifti 
any  middle,  and  makes  ùs  doubt  whether  there  be  two  motions 
or  but  one  5  as  a  ball  fometimes  returns  fo  fuddenly  towards 
him  that  ftruck  it,  that  the  point  of  its  reflexion  is  not  per¬ 
ceiv’d.  The  caufes  are  very  different,  as  amongft  others,  the 
debility  of  the  part  and  of  the  animal  faculty,  as  in  decrepit 
old  men,  impotent  perfons,  and  fuch  as  are  recovering  out  of 
long  and  dangerous  difeafes,  or  who  have  fatted  long}  the 
weaknefs  of  the  Nerve  (the  infiniment  of  the  animal  fpirits)  its 
obftruCtion,  contraction,  or  relaxation  5  the  coarCtation  of  the 
Arteries  which  fend  the  vital  fpirits  to  the  Brain,  there  to  be 
made  animal  fpirits,  and  proper  for  motion,  as  in  fear  which 
puts  the  whole  body  into  an  involuntary  trembling.  An  Ague 
alfo  do’s  the  fame  5  the  natural  heat  which  refides  in  the  arterial 
being  earn’d  to  the  relief  of  the  labouring  heart,  and  fo  the 
outward  parts,  particularly  the  nerves,  whofe  nature  is  cold  and 
dry,  becoming  refrigerated,  and  lefs  capable  of  exercifing  volun¬ 
tary  motion. 

The  Second  faid.  That  the  aftions  of  the  motive  faculty,  as 
of  all  others,  may  be  hurt  three  ways ,  being  either  abolifti’d, 
diminilh’d,  or  deprav’d.  They  are  abolifh’d  in  a  Palfie  which 
is  a  total  privation  of  voluntary  motion.  They  are  diminifh’d 
inLaflitude,  caus’d  either  by  fharp  humors  within,  or  by  ten- 
lion  of  the  mufcles  and  tendons,  or  by  difiipation  of  the  fpirits. 
They  are  deprav’d  in  trembling,  convulfion,  horror  and  rigor, 
or  (hivering.  Convulfion  is  a  contraction  of  the  mufcles  to¬ 
wards  their  original,  caus’d  either  by  repletion,  or  inanition. 
Rigor,  fhaking  and  concuflion  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body 
accompani’d  with  coldnefs  and  pain,  is  caus’d,  according  to  Ga¬ 
len ,  by  the  reciprocal  motion  of  natural  heat,  and  its  encounter 
with  cold  in  the  parts  which  it  endeavours  to  expell  *  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  lome  others,  by  any  (harp,  mordicant  and  troublc- 

fome 
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Tome  ipatter,  which  incommoding  the  mufcles  and  fenlitive 
parts,  the  expulfive  faculty  attempts  to  reject  by  this  commoti¬ 
on.  Horror  differs  not  from  Rigor  but  in  .degrees,  this  being 
in  the  mufcles,  and  that  only  in  the  fkin*  produc’d  by  fome 
matter  lefslharp,  and  in  lefs  quantity.  But  trembling  being  a 
depravation  and  perverlion  of  motion  cannot  be  known  but  by 
comparifon  with  that  which  is  regular.  Now  that  voluntary 
motion  maybe  rightly  perform’d,  the  brain  muft  be  of  a  due 
temper  for  fupplying  animal  fpirits,  and  the  nerves  and  parts  * 
rightly  difpos’d.  Hence  the  caufe  of  tremblings  is  either  the 
diftemperof  the  brain,  or  thedefed  of  animal  fpirits,  or  the 
defed  of  animal  fpirits,  or  the  bad  difpofition  of  the  nerves 
and  parts.  A  fitting  temper  being  the  firft  condition  requifite 
toadion*  every  intemperature  of  the  brain,  but  efpecially  the 
cold,  is'the  caufe  it  cannot  elaborate  fpirits  enough  to  move  all 
the  parts.  But  this  defed  of  fpirits  comes  not  always  from  fuch 
bad  temper,  but  alfo  from  want  of  vital  fpirits,  which  are  fent 
from  the  heart  to  the  brain  by  the  arteries,  to  ferve  for  matter  to 
the  animal  fpirits.  Thefe  vital  fpirits  are  deficient ,  either 
when  they  are  not  generated  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
through  the  fault  either  of  matter,  or  of  the  generative  faculty  5 
or  are  carri’d  elfewhere  then  to  the  brain,by  reafon  of  their  con¬ 
centration  or  effufion.  As  in  all  violent  pallions,  thefe  fpirits 
are  either  concentred  in  the  heart,  as  in  fear  and  grief  5  or  dif¬ 
fus’d  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  as  in  joy,  and  not 
font  to  the  brain*  and  in  thefe  cafes  the  motive  faculty  remains 
vveakned,  and  uncapable  of  well  exerciling  its  motions.  Laftly> 
the  nerves  being  ill  difpos’d  by  fome  diftemper  caus’d  either  by 
external  cold,  or  other  internal  caufes,  or  elfe  being  fhrunk  or 
Rop’d  by  fome  grofs  humors*  not  totally,for  then  there  would  be 
no  motion  at  all  *  they  caufe  tremblings,  which  are  imperfed  mo¬ 
tions,  l&e.  thole  of  Porters,  who  endeavouring  to  move  a  great¬ 
er  burthen  then  they  are  able  to  carry,  the  weight  which  draws 
downwards,  and  the  weaknefs  of  their  faculty  which  fnpports  it, 
caufes  in  them  a  motion  like  to  thofe  that  tremble. 

The  Third  laid,  That  to  thefe  caufes,  Mercury ,  Hellebore , 
Henbane^  Wine  and  Women,  muft  be  added.  For  they  who 
deal  with  Quick-filver,  who  have  fuper-purgations,  ufe  ftupe- 
fadives  and  things  extreamly  cold,  and  Venery  in  excefs,  and 
Drunkards,  have  all  thefe  tremblings  5  according  to  the  diverli- 
ty  of  which  cauies,  the  remedies  are  alfo  different.  Gold  is  an 
Antidote  again!!  Mercury^  which  will  adhere  to  it  5  Repletion 
againft  the  fécond,  Heat,  Continence,  and  Sobriety,  againft  the 
reft.  Galen  faith,  that  blood  is  fometimes  to  be  let,  by  Hippo¬ 
crates's  example,  that  is,  to  refrigerate  in  order  to  cure  trem¬ 
bling.  Which  if  it  come  from  the  debility  of  the  Brain  and 
Nerves,  they  muft  be  ftrengthned  *  il  from  defed- or  diffipati- 
on  of  vital  fpirits,  they  muft  be  reftoPd  by  good  diet  5  ’  if  from 
plenitude,  obftrudion  or  compreflion  of  the  nerves,  the  hu¬ 
mour 
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mour  and  peccant  caufe  muft  be  evacuated.  But  above  all  the 
reft  the  trémulation  of  old  people  is  hardeft  to  cure,  in  regard 
of  the  weaknefs  and  paucity  of  fpirits,  as  alfo  thofe  that  are  he¬ 
reditary  and  happen  to  the  parts  of  the  left  (ide  5  becaule  trem¬ 
bling  denotes  a  deficiency  of  heat  and  fpirits,  which  yet  ought 
to  be  more  vigorous  in  the  left  fide,  then  the  right,  as  being 
neerer  the  heart,  the  fource  of  life. 

1 1.  Upon  the  fécond  Point,  That  the  invention  of  Navigation, 
OfNavigj -  as  of  all  other  Arts,  is  due  to  Chance.  For  men  beholding 
tion ,  and  great  beams  fwim  in  the  water,  firft  ventur’d  to  get  upon  them. 
Longitudes.  tjjen  hollow’d  them,  and  joyn'd  a  prow,  rudder,  and  fides,  re- 
prefenting  the  head,  tail,  and  fins  of  Fifties,  as  their  back  doth 
the  keel  of  the  Ship  5  and  this  according  to  the  different  natures 
of  Teas,  and  divers  ufes  of  Trade  and  War,  both  being  equally 
neceffary  to  render  a  State  potent  and  formidable.  As  Solomon 
(ometimes  by  this  means  did,  fending  his  Ships  to  Ophir  (which 
fome  imagine  Peru)  and  Tarjis ,  to  fetch  Gold,  Sweet- wood,  and 
other  rarities.  As  likewife  did  the  Tyrians,  Phoenicians,  Cre¬ 
tans,  Athenians,  and  in  our  days  almoft  all  Nations.  Without 
the  Art  of  Navigation  we  fhould  want  Spices,  and  moft  Drugs 
which  grow  beyond  the  feas  5  and  a  great  part  of  the  world 
would  have  been  unknown  had  it  not  been  for  the  long  Voyages 
of  Columbus ,  Vcjputiuj ,  Magellan ,  and  Drake ,  who  fail’d  round 
the  world. 

The  Second  faid,  ,’Twas  not  without  reafbn  that  Cato  repent¬ 
ed  of  three  things  $  of  having  told  a  fecret  to  his  Wife,  of  ha¬ 
ving  fpent  a  day  without  doing  any  thing,  and  of  having  gone 
upon  the  fea  5  and  that  Anacharfis  faid  people  in  Ships  are  but  a 
few  inches  diftantfrom  death,  and  therefore  neither  to  be  rec¬ 
kon’d  among  the  living,  nor  the  dead,  in  regard  of  the  infideli¬ 
ty  of  that  Element.  Hence  Seneca  faith,  there  is  nothing  to 
which  men  may  not  be  brought ,  fince  they  have  been  per- 
fwaded  to  Navigation  >  and  Horace  detefts  the  firft  inventor  of 
Ships.  Nor  is  it  lefs  rafhnefs  to  invade  this  Element  deftinated 
to  Fifti,  then  the  Air  which  is  appointed  for  Birds  alone.  Our 
fore-fathers  had  good  reafon  to  make  their  wills ,  when  they 
went  to  fea.  But  fince  the  ufe  of  the  Compafs  it  hath  as  much 
furpafs’d  the  obfervation  of  Stars  and  Shores  (the  foie  guides  of 
antiquity)  in  certainty,  as  the  Compafs  would  be  furpafs’d  by 
the  invention  of  Longitudes,  which  would  teach  how  to  hold 
a  courfe  perfectly  certain. 

The  Third  faid.  That  to  feek  Terreftrial  Longitudes  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  to  feek  the  difference  of  Meridians,  that  is,  the 
difference  between  the  Meridian  of  an  unknown  and  a  known 
place  }  or  to  fpeak  plainer,  the  Spherical  Angle  made  by  the 
Meridian  of  an  unknown  place  with  that  of  a  known  place.  To 
attain  which  knowledge  men  have  hitherto  made  ufe  of  four 
ways,  which  are  all  found  unprofitable. 
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The  firft  is  by  an  Inftrument  call’d  a  Contepas,  or  meafure  of 
Itinerary  diftance,  which  would  be  infallible  if  it  were  exa£h 
For  whofo  hath  the  true  diftance  between  a  known  and  an  un¬ 
known  place  hath  infallibly  the  angle  comprehended  by  the 
Meridians  of  the  two  places.  For  let  B  be  a  known  place,  and 
C  an  unknown  places  let  the  diftance  between  the  place  B,and 
the  place  C  be  the  arch  B  C $if  the  faid  arch  B  C  be  known3the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Meridians*  (hall  alfo  be  known.For  let  À  be  the  Pole 
of  the  World,and  draw  the  arches  A  B3A  C3  which  are  the  Meri¬ 
dians  of  the  places  B  and  C.  Now  (ince  the  place  B  is  known,the 
height  of  the  Pole  at  the  faid  place  (ball  be  alfo 
known,  and  confequently  its  complement  the 
arch  A  B.  And  although  the  place  C  be 
unknown.,  yet’tiseafie  by  the  ordinary  me¬ 
thods  to  take  the  height  of  the  Pole  j  and  fo 
its  complement;,  which  is  the  arch.  A  C,  will  ® 
be  likewife  known.  Now  the  arch  B  C  is  alfo 
known.,  (ince  ftis  the  diftance  of  the  places3and  fuppofed  known» 
Therefore  in  the  Triangle  B  A  C  three  Tides  being  known,  the 
Spherical  angle  B  A  C3  contained  by  the  faid  two  Meridians,, 
(hall  be  alfo  known.  Which  was  to  be  demonftrated.  But  be» 
ing  we  have  no  way  to  underftand  the  diftance  of  B  C  exa&ly., 
therefore  neither  have  we  the  angle  B  A  C  exa&ly. 

The  fécond  way  were  alfo  infallible  if  it  were  practicable^ 
and  ’fis  perform'd  by  a  moft  exquifite  and  exaCfc  Watch.  For 
fetting  forth  from  a  known  place  with  the  faid  Watch,  andha- 
ving  gone  as  far  as  you  pleafe,  fuppofing  the  Watch  to  go  equal¬ 
ly,  if  you  would  know  the  difference  between  the  Meridian  of 
the  place  where  you  are  and  that  whence  you  departed  5  you 
need  only  obferve  the  hour  at  the  unknown  place.,  and  compare 
it  with  the  hour  noted  by  your  Watch  5  which  if  it  be  the  fame, 
then  you  are  undoubtedly  under  the  fame  Meridian.  But  if 
your  Watch  fays  one  a  clock,  and  at  the  unknown  place  it  be 
two  ^  this  fignifies  that  >tis  one  a  clock  at  the  place  whence  you 
fet  forth  5  and  fo  you  are  in  a  Meridian  differing  fifteen  degrees 
from  that  of  the  place  whence  you  came  :  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

The  third  way  depends  upon  the  Needle  excited  by  the 
Load-ftone  5  for  if  you  fuppofe  a  certain  pole  to  which  it  is  di¬ 
rected,  and  a  regular  declination.,  there  will  (undoubtedly)  be 
form’d  a  Triangle  of  three  known  (ides,  and  you  will  have  the 
difference  of  any  two  Meridians  infallibly.  But  becaufe  the  va¬ 
riation  of  its  declination  is  fo  great  and  uncertain  that  Jtis  not 
poflible  to  aflign  a  certain  pole  to  it,  this  invention  is  found  as 
faulty  as  the  reft. 

The  fourth  way  is  by  the  Moon.  Which  might  be  as  well 
by  the  Sun,  or  any  other  Planet.  But  becaufe  the  Moon  in  like 
time  makes  more  fenfible  differences  of  change  of  place,  there¬ 
fore  it  may  better  afford  the  knowledge  of  longitudes.  Sup- 
poling  then  that  we  have  Tables  of  the  Moon  which  do  not  fail 
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a  minute  5  and  that  ’tis  pofiible  to  obferve  the  place  of  the 
Moon  s  Centre  within  a  minute  where  ever  you  be,  you  will,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  have  the  longitude,  by  comparing  the  time,  that 
is,  the  hour  and  the  minute  at  which  the  Moon  is  found  in  that 
(âme  place  of  Heaven  in  the  Meridian  for  which  the  Tables  are 
conftruded,  with  the  time  when  you  find  her  at  the  laid  place 
in  the  unknown  Meridian }  and  then  by  making  the  Æquation 
of  the  two  times.  But  becaufe  the  Moon’s  motion  is  fwift,  and 
that  of  the  primum  mobile  fwifter,  ’tis  found  that  if  you  mils 
but  two  minutes  of  the  Moon’s  place,  you  will  erre  a  degree  in 
terreftrial  longitude,  which  under  the  Æquator  makes  lixty 
Englilh  miles }  and  fo  alfo  if  you  erre  four  minutes  of  an  hour 
either  in  the  time  of  the  Tables,  or  in  the  time  of  the  obfervati- 
ons  :  and  if  the  error  of  time  be  double,  treble  or  quadruple, 
the  error  in  longitude  will  likewife  be  multipli’d.  Now  the 
Tables  neither  are  nor  can  ever  be  exad,  nor  the  obfervations 
made  pundually  enough  for  this  operation.  The  reafon  of 
which  latter  is,  that  ’tis  not  fufficient  to  obferve  the  Moon,  but 
you  muft  at  the  fame  time  with  her  obferve  one  or  two  fix’d 
Stars.  And,  which  is  moft  difficult,  you  muft  not  only  obferve 
the  body  of  the  Moon  but  her  Centre.  Now  to  have  the  Moon’s 
Centre,  you  muft  have  her  Diametre  5  which  appears  at  the 
fame  time  greater  to  fome,  and  leffer  to  others,  according  as  the 
obfèrver’s  fight  is  more  or  lels  acute.  And  the  Parallaxes  with 
the  Refradions  interpofing  too  render  this  pradice  unprofita¬ 
ble  ;  for  thefe  parallaxes  and  refradions  are  different  in  the  very 
body  of  the  Moon,  the  inferior  part  having  greater  refradion 
and  parallax  then  the  fuperior.  Whence  we  never  have  any 
fure  knowledge  from  the  faid  refradions  and  parallaxes.  For 
as  for  Parallaxes,  we  have  indeed  very  handfome  Theories  of 
them,  but  fuch  as  cannot  be  reduc’d  into  pradice  with  the  pre- 
cifenefs  requifite  for  Longitudes.  And,  as  for  the  refradions  of 
the  air,  they  are  yet  more  incertain  5  confidering  that  we  nei¬ 
ther  have,  nor  ever  can  have,  any  theory  of  them,  by  reafon  of 
the  continual  variation  of  the  denfity  and  rarity  of  vapours.  So 
that  ’twere  requifite  to  have  Tables  for  every  Horizon,  made  by 
the  experience  of  many  years  5  and  yet  they  would  be  very  un¬ 
certain,  becaufe  the  mutations  hapning  in  the  air  would  render 
them  unprofitable.  Whence  not  only  at  fea  but  alfo  at  land  ’tis 
impoffible  to  have  exad  obfervations  of  the  Moon’s  Centre  5  fo 
that  Cejpeda ,  a  Spanifh  Author,  had  reafon  to  lay, that  this  opera¬ 
tion  requir’d  the  affiftance  of  an  Angel.  From  the  defed  of  obfer¬ 
vations  proceeds  in  part  5  the  defed  of  the  Tables  of  the  Moon’s 
motion.  I  fay,  in  part,  for  fuppofing  the  obfervations  were  exad, 
yet  we  could  not  have  exad  Tables  unlelswehad  the  true  Hy- 
pothefis  of  the  Moon’s  motion  and  courfe.  Whence  the  Tables 
will  be  different  among  themfelves,  which  are  made  upon  the 
lame  obfervations,  but  feveral  Hypothefes.  Thus  we, fee  Origa - 
nus  and  Kepler  agree  not  in  their  Ephemerides,  but  differ  fome- 
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times  ten  minutes,  though  both  made  them  upon  the  fame  ob- 
fervations  of  Tycho  Brahe ,  but  upon  different  Hypothefes.  And 
thus,  there  being  no  true  Hypothecs  of  the  Moon,  we  can  ne¬ 
ver  have  exaft  Tables  though  the  obfervations  fhould  be  fuch  5 
and,  conlequently,  fince  the  ways  of  finding  Longitudes  by  the 
Moon  are  Obfervations  and  Tables,  and  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  be  fo  exa&  as  they  ought  5  men  can  never  find 
Longitudes  this  way,  unlefs  God  afford  them  fome  other  light  of 
which  they  have  not  hitherto  the  leaft  glimmering.  Where¬ 
fore  Appian,  V eret ,  Kepler ,  Metius ,  and  many  others,  who  have 
fpoken  of  the  means  of  afcertaining  Navigation  by  the  Moon 
had  reafon  to  judge  the  practice  thereof  impoffible,  as  was  re- 
monftrated  two  years  ago  to  one  that  here  made  a  propofal  of  it 
as  his  own  5  of  which  we  are  not  likely  to  fee  the  execution. 
The  moft  fure  way  we  have  to  find  thefe  Longitudes  is  by  help 
of  the  Lunar  Eclipfes.  For  the  beginning  of  them  being  ob- 
ferv’d  in  two  different  places,  the  difference  of  the  times  oftheir 
beginnings  will  give  the  difference  of  the  Meridians.  But  this 
is  an  expedient  more  profitable  to  re&ifie  Geographical  Charts 
then  ferviceable  to  Navigation. 
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I.  Of  the  Lcprofte ,  why  it  is  ?iot  fo  common  in  this 
dgc  as  formerly .  1 1.  Of  the  ways  to  render 
a  place  populous . 

F  Or  right  undemanding  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  ’tis  requi-  j 
fite  to  know,  that  as  the  Brain  is  the  fource  of  cold  dif-  Of  the  L& 
eafes,  fo  the  Liver  is  the  furnace  of  hot,  fuch  as  this  is  :  al-  profit, . 
though  its  debilitation  of  the  faculties  makes  fome  account  it 
cold.  For  albeit  the  firft  qualities  be  rather  the  fuppofed  then 
true  parents  of  difeafes,  yet  being  more  perceptible  tous  then 
other  caufes,  and  always  accompanying  them,  therefore  our  rea¬ 
fon  more  readily  pitches  upon  them.  Now  the  Liver,  either  by 
its  own  fault,  or  that  of  the  preceding  conco&ion,  which  it 
cannot  correft,  begets  aduft  blood  >  and  this  by  further  adufti- 
on  in  the  Veins  (through  the  fame  excefs  of  heat  which  it  derives 
into  them)  becoming  atrabilarious,  is  as  fuch  attra&ed,  and 
retain'd  by  every  part  of  the  body,  yet  not  aflimilated,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  colour  and  confiftence,  but  turn’d  into  a  fcur- 
fie,  black  and  putri’d  flefh.  If  that  impure  blood  be  earn’d  but 
to  one  part,  and  make  a  tumour  in  it,  it  makes  a  Cancer  in  it, 
either  open,  or  occult  and  not  ulcerated  5  which  Hippocrates  ac¬ 
counted  fo  defperate  an  evil  that  he  counfels  not  to  meddle  with 
it  >  whence  ’tis  vulgarly  call’d  Noli  me  tangere.  So  that  what  a 
*  •  M  m  m  Cancer 
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Cancer  is  in  feme  part  of  the  body)  as  in  the  Paps  or  Breads,  by 
reafon  of  their  fpungy  fubftance  more  difpos’d  thereunto)  that  is 

a  Leprofie  in  the  whole  body.  .  - 

The  Second  raid.  No  humours  in  the  body  are  10  malignant 
as  to  caufe  a  Leprofie,  unlefs  they  be  infe&ed  with  fome  veno¬ 
mous  quality.  The  melancholy  humour,  in  whatever  quanti¬ 
ty,  caufes  only  Quartan  Agues  >  or  if  it  degenerate  into  black 
cholerit  caufes  that  kind  of  folly  which  they  call  melancholy. 
The  bilious  humour  caufes  Frenzy  ,  never  the  Leprofie,  how 
aduft  foever  it  be,  without  a  peftilential  and  contagious  quality  : 
whence  Fernelius  defines  it  a  venemous  difeafe  in  the  earthy  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  body,  whofe  nature  it  wholly  alters,  tot  the  me¬ 
lancholy  earthy  humour  having  once  conceiv  d  this  poyfon 
derives  it  to  the  bowels  and  all  other  parts-,  which  being  cor¬ 
rupted  and  infefted  with  it,  by  degrees,  turn  all  food  into  a  juice 
alike  venemous  5  wherewith  the  whole  body  being  nounihd 
acquires  a  like  nature,  and  retains  the  fame  till  death  *  that  grols 
humour  being  more  apt  then  any  other  to  retain  the  qualities 
once  imprinted  on  it.  Now  this  difeafe  comes  either  by  birth, 
or  by  contagion,  or  by  the  proper  vitiofity  of  the  body.  As 
for  the firft,  tis  certain,  if  the  Parents  be  mfefted  with  this  ve¬ 
nemous  difeafe,  they  tranfmit  the  fame  to  their  children  -,  the 
formative  faculty  not  being  able  to  make  any  thing  but  futably 
to  the  matter  it  works  upon.  Many  hold  (but  groundlefly)  that 
women  conceiving  during  their  purgations  bring  forth  leprous 
children.  As  for  the  fécond,  Leprofie  hath  this  common  with 
all  other  contagious  dilbafes,  to  communicate  it  felf  not  only  by 
contact  of  bodies  ,-but  alfo  by  inflation  of  the  air  mfeded 
with  the  breath  of  the  leprous,  or  the  virulent  fmell  of  their  Ul¬ 
cers.  As  for  the  third,  which  is  the  proper  vitiofity  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  tis  produc’d  when  a  great  quantity  of  black  choler  putrihes 
and  becomes  venemous.  And  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  Le¬ 
profie,  according  to  the  humour,  by  aduftion  whereof  that  black 
choler  is  generated,  whether  blood,  melancholy,  ye  low  choler 
and  fait  phlegm.  The  firft  being  lefs  malignant  makes  red  Le¬ 
profie,  and  the  blood  having  acquir’d  exceffive  acrimony  by 
aduftion,  amongft  other  effects,  corrodes  the  root  of  the  hair, 
and  makes  baldnefs>  The  fécond  caus’d  by  torrefying  of  melan¬ 
choly  makes  black,  green,  or  livid  Leprofie,  which  is  call d 
Ekphantiaüs ,  becaufe  it  renders  the  (kin  rough  like  that  of  Lle- 
phants.  The  third,  produced  of  yellow  choler  burnt,  makes 
yellow  Lepers,  and  is  call’d  Leomwy  from  the ;  terrible  afpett  of 
thofe  that  are  tainted  with  it,  or  from  the  lips  and  forehead 
which  it  makes  them  elevate  like  Lyons.  The  laft,  caus  d  by 

fait1  phlegm ,  makes  white  Lepers.  •  r  ,  . 

The  Third  faid,  That  the  material  caufe  of  Leprofie  being 
any  grofs  humour,  and  the  efficient  a  vehement  •  heat  jw  en 
both  thefe  caufes  meet  in  a  fufficient  degree,  Leprofie  is  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  ill  habit  of  the  body.  Hence  nten  are  more  ,ob- 
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noxious  to  it  then  women  who  have  lefs  heat  3  for  want  of  which 
Eunuchs  are  alfo  free  from  it,  and  many  have  voluntarily 
made  themfelves  fuch,  to  avoid  it.  Men  of  perfect  age,  as  be¬ 
tween  35  and  48  years,  hot  and  dry,  fall  moft  eafily  into  this  dif- 
eafe.  And  of  thefe  Southern  people  more  then  Northern. 
Whence  Alexandria ,  yea  all  Egypt  and  Judea  were  moft  pefter’d 
with  it  3  but  efpecially  the  latter,  where  even  the  walls  and 
veffels  contracted  leprofie.  Which  Interpreters  more  admire 
then  comprehend,  and  gave  occafion  to  Manetho  the  Hiftorian 
(who .  is  refuted  by  Jofephus)  to  fay,  that  this  Leprofie  forc'd 
the  Egyptians  to  drive  the  Jews  out  of  their  Country.  On  the 
contrary,  Germany  knew  it  not  for  a  long  time,  nor  Italy  before 
Pompey ,  in  whole  time  his  Souldiers  brought  it  from  Egypt  3 
the  Kings  whereof,  as  Pliny  relates,  were  wont  to  aftwagethe 
malignity  by  an  inhumane  and  abominable  remedy,  a  bath  of 
little  childrens  blood.  But  the  Scythians  were  always  free  from 
it,  as  well  by  reafon  of  the  coldnefs  of  their  climate,  as  the  fa¬ 
miliar  ufe  of  milk,  whofe  thin  and  wheyie  part  hinders  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  melancholy,  and  the  other  parts  moiften  and  temper1 
heat.  Tis  alfo  produc’d  by  food  of  grofs  and  glutinous  juice 
(as  Swines  flefh,  for  this  caufe  forbidden  to  the  Jews)  by  the  He¬ 
morrhoids  ftop’d,  and  other  fuppreffions  of  blood.  Now  ’tis, 
not  fo  frequent  in  thefe  days  as  of  old  3  firft  becaufe  being 
brought  hither  by  ftrangers,  it  appear’d  upon  them  and  fome 
of  their  defeents,  but  could  not  long  confift  with  the  mildnefs 
of  our  air,  and  fo  became  extinCt  of  it  felf  by  the  reparation  of 
fuch  as  were  moft  infeCted  with  it  $  as  Pèaches  are  poyfon  in 
Petjia ,  but  delicious  fruits  amongft  us.  Secondly,  becaufo  it  be- 
ing  ignominious  to  be  feparated  from  all  fociety,  the  few  Lepers 
that  remain’d  would  not  appear  ,  unlefs  they  were  forc’d  3 
whilft  in  the  mean  time  the  revenues  of  Hofpitals  defign’d  for 
their  fupport  have  been  feiz’d  by  fuch  as  favour’d  their  conceal¬ 
ment  the  better  to  enjoy  the  fame. 

The  Fourth  faid.  The  decreafing  of  thisdifeafe,  as  well  as  of 
other  Epidemical  difeafes,  is  to  be  attributed  to  certain  Conftel- 
lations.  Befides,  perhaps  the  ignorance  of  former  times  took 
the  Pox  for  the  Leprofie  3  and  fo  not  knowing  how  to  cure  the 
Pox  fo  well  as  at  this  day,  it  was  communicated  to  more  per- 
fons.  The  accidents  of  thefe  two  difeafes  are  almoft  the  fame  5 
both  are  cur’d  with  Mercury ,  whofe  exceffive  coldnefs  and  hu¬ 
midity  corrects  the  heat  and  drynefs  of  the  Leprofie,  and  by  its 
extream  tenuity  penetrating  the  more  folid  parts  wherein  the 
Leprofie  lies  more  fuccefsfully  encounters  this  atrabilarious  ve- 
nome  then  Mithridate  and  Vipers  do,  although  much  commen¬ 
ded  by  Galen ,  who  relates  five  ftories  of  fuch  as  were  cur’d 
therewith,  but  we  have  experiences  to  the  contrary  in  thefe  lat¬ 
ter  ages,  refrigerating  and  hume&ing  Médecines  having  been 
found  more  profitable  then  drying,  as  Vipers  are  3  which,  whe¬ 
ther  our  climate^pr  fome  other  unknown  caufe,occafion  the  alter- 
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ation,  rather  increafe  then  diminifh  this  evil.  Neverthelefs, 
what  is  reported  of  the  means  to  cure  the  Leprofie,  efpecially 
if  hereditary  or  inveterate,  muft  be  underflood  of  a  palliative 
or  prefervative,  not  of  a  perfeft  cure }  which  is  difficult  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  malady,  when  only  the  bowels  are  tainted  5  very 
difficult  in  its  increafe,  when  the  figns  begin  to  appear  outward¬ 
ly»  impoffible  in  its  State  when  the  members  come  to  be  ulce¬ 
rated  5  and  defperate  in  its  declination,  when  they  begin  to  drop 
off.  Although  Paracelfus  ,  by  his  great  work  promifes  to  cure 
not  onely  men  but  alfo  all  imperfect  metals,  which  he  termes 
leprous. 

»  '  ■  .  « .  '  1  ■  -,  1  *  .  1  .  1  '  ,  .  •  ■  1 

Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid,  All  our  great  defignes 
aim  at  Eternity,  and  among  the  means  of  attaining  thereunto. 
Princes  have  found  none  more  magnificent,  and  correfpondent 
to  their  grandeur,  then  to  build  Cities  after  their  own  names. 
Such  was  that  of  Alexander  in  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  of 
Conjlantine  in  that  of  Confiant  inop  le ,  of  the  Cæfars  in  fo  many 
Cities  of  their  names  ,  and  in  our  time*  of  the  King  of  SweMen 
in  Gufi  avons  burg,  of  the  King  of  Spain  iù  Philippa,  of  the  Duke 
of  Never  s  in  Char  le- ville,  and  of  fome  others.  But  to  accomplifh 
this  great  defign,  ’tis  to  be  confider’d  that  the  bufinefs  is  to  be 
done  with  men,  who  are  drawn'by  as  many  wayes  as  they  confift 
of  parts,  to  wit.  Body  and  Soul.  And  becaufe  moft  men  are 
fenfual,  therefore  things  relating  to  corporeal  conveniences 
are  moft  attra&iye.  Amongft  which,  regard  is  principally  to 
be  had  teffhe  Air,  as  that  which  we  breathe  inceffantly,  to  meat 
and  driqk,  which  are  of  daily  neceffity.  Hence  we  fee  few 
healthful  and  fertile  places  defert ,  whereas  barren  and  defert 
places,  what  ever  care  be  taken,  alwayes  return  to  their  firft 
nature.  If  thofe  conveniencies  be  wanting  in  the  place ,  they 
they  muft  at  leaft  be  near  hand  ,  and  attainable  by  commerce  of 
Seas  and  Rivers  5  which  alfo  are  advantageous  for  the  vent  of 
home-bred  commodities.  But  the  moft  necefîâry  condition 
of  all  is  fafety  5  which  hath  render’d  Holland ,  the  Adriatick 
Gulph,and  almoft  all  Iflands  populous,as  it  fometimes  affembled 
many  out-laws  and  miferable  perfons  at  the  firft  building  of 
Rome  5  the  fame  courte  being  alfo  practis'd  by  Timoleon  to  popu¬ 
late  Syracuse,  For  Man  being  naturally  a  fociable  creature,  the 
caufe  of  their  aftembling  together  was  not  the  cafual  concourfe 
of  atoms,  as  Epicurus  kigri  a,  nor  the  wonder  of  fire,  as  Vitru¬ 
vius  faith,  nor  their  meeting  near  pits  and  fprings ,  much  lefs 
Mufick,  Eloquence,  or  Philofophy ,  but  onely  their  natural  in¬ 
clination  to  preferve  themfelves,  and  be  fecure,  firft,  againft  wild 
bcafts,  and  then  againft  their  enemies,  who  were  kept  off  with 
walls.  Yet  as  a  fortrefs  needs  a  ftrong  bulwark,  fo  a  frontier 
Town  cannot  eafily  become  populous,  the  guarding  of  it  divert¬ 
ing  its  inhabitants  from  attending  more  neceflary  Arts,  as  Agri¬ 
culture,  Manufacture,  and  Trade.  For  moft  Cities  are  render’d 
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populous  by  fome  Manufa&ures  ,  both  buyers  and  fellers  refort- 
ing  to  fuch  places  where  there  is  moft  plenty  and  moft  vent. 
Wherefore  ’tis  one  of  the  beft  expedients  to  invite  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  Artifts  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  immunities,  pri- 
viledge,  and  rewards.  As  to  the  Soul,  Religion  bears  a  great 
ftroke  in  this  matter,  obliging  men  to  Voyages,  Pilgrimages,  Of¬ 
ferings,  and  other  devotions,  in  fome  places  rather  then  others. 
And  next  are  Academies  and  Univerfities,  all  forts  of  Sciences 
and  Difciplines. 

The  Second  faid.  That  a  City  being  an  atiembly  and  union  of 
many  perfons  in  order  to  live  happily,  filling  it  with  people  is  not 
fo  neceffary  as  exa&  obfervation  of  Laws  ;  which  confifting  only 
in  order, are  commonly  neglefted  in  places  where  multitude  cau£ 
eth  confufion.  Hence  Solon  ,  Lycnrgns ,  and  moft  ancient  Le- 
giflators,  limited  the  Inhabitants  of  their  Cities  to  a  certain 
number,  which  Hippo  damns  the  Milejian  reftrain’d  to  ten  thoufand 
men  5  and  at  this  day,  in  fome  Cities ,  as  Lisbon  and  Naples ,  *tis 
not  lawful  to  ercft  new  buildings,  which  hath  alfo  been  fre¬ 
quently  prohibited  at  Paris,  For  the  fame  reafon  many  Nations 
have  difcharg’d  themfelves  of  their  people  by  colonies,or  fending 
them  to  the  conqueft  of  other  Territories,  as  did  fometimes  the 
Gauls  under  Bremns  5  the  Goths0  Huns ,  Alans  ^  Hernies ,  and  Van- 
dais ,  under  Attila  and  Alaric  5  and  the  Swijjes  are  at  this  day  in 
the  fervice  of  moft  Princes  and  States. 

The  Third  faid.  That  the  true  ftrength  of  a  State,  both  for 
offence  and  defence,  confifts  in  the  number  of  men,  and  therefore 
a  City  flourifhes  according  to  its  populoufnefs.  The  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  limited  by  Legiflators  hath  fometimes  been 
the  lotie  of  their  Republicks,  that  of  Sparta  in  the  battle  of 
Lenffra  and  Athens > in  one  fingle  battle  againft  Philip ,  as  it  would 
alfo  have  been  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  defeat  of  Cannæ , 
where  50000.  Romans  dy’d  upon  the  place,  without  thefupply 
which  they  found  in  the  almoft  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
Citizens  of  Rome,  render’d  populous  by  the  refidence  of  itings, 
Confuls,  and  Emperors,  and  the  fupreme  Tribunal  of  Juftice 
which  the  Senate  difpens’d  thence  to  all  the  world,  withwhofe 
fpoils.it  was  inrich’d.  Whofe  increafe  was  alfo  promoted  by  the 
rigorous  laws  againft  cœlibacy,  and  the  priviledges  granted  to 
fuch  as  had  many  children  i  for  propagating  which  ,  before 
Chriftiauity,  they  permitted  polygamy  and  divorce,  and  au- 
thoriz  d  concubinage  by  legitimation  of  natural  iflues.  More¬ 
over,  the  felicity  of  a  City  lying  in  the  plenty  and  fufficiency  of 
all  things,  which  is  not  found  except  amongft  a  great  number  of 
inhabitants  who  interchangeably  communicate  their  commodi¬ 
ties  j  the  moft  populous  City  is  the  moft  happy.  And  experi¬ 
ence  manifefts,  that  the  Laws  and  Juftice  are  better  adminiftred 
in  great  Cities,  then  in  hamblets  and  villages  5  efpecially  when 
Concord  ,  whereby  fmall  things  grow,  is  maintain’d  therein. 
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CONFERENCE  L XXVI. 

I.  Of  Madnefs.  II.  Of  Community  of  goods. 

Since  Man  by  his  treafon  firft  deftroy’d  the  goodly  order 
eftablifh’d  by  God  in  nature,  endeavoring  to  advance  him- 
Of  Madnefs, .  felf  above  his  Creator*  the  beafts  have,alfo,  in  juft  punifhment 
of  his  crime,  ftiaken  off  his  yoke  5  fome  offending  him  by  their 
breath,  others  by  their  fight,  fome  with  the  voice,  moft  with 
biting  5  which  if  venomous,  as  that  of  Serpents  and  mad  Dogs, 
imprints  a  malignant  quality  in  the  whole’  habit  of  the  Body, 
whofe  temper  it  deftroys.  That  of  mad-dogs,  although  left 
painful  then  any,  yet  more  horrible,  and  fo  much  more  danger¬ 
ous  in  that  it  oftentimes  feizes  upon  the  noble  parts  without  being 
perceiv’d  till  the  madnefs  be  at  the  height.  The  fignes  for  know¬ 
ing  this  Evil  in  its  birth,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  are  not  taken 
from  the  wound  which  ft  altogether  like  other  wounds, but  from 
the  dog  that  made  it.  For  if  he  be  mad,  he  neither  eats  nor 
drinks,  although  he  third  extremely  5  he  pants  and  blows,  hangs 
out  his  tongue,  which  is  yellow  and  tindur’d  with  choler,  he 
cafts  forth  dry  and  clotted  froth  at  the  mouth  and  nofe,  hangs 
down  his  ears,  looks  wildly  with  fparkling  eyes,  fly  es  at  known 
and  unknown,  and  bites  without  barking }  he  is  lean,  carries  his 
tail  between  his  legs  clinging  to  his  belly,  he  runs  faft,  and  ftops 
fuddenly,hits  upon  every  obftacle  without  going  out  of  his  way, 
and  other  dogs  avoid  him.  But  if  the  dog  cannot  be  feen,  then 
bruifed  nuts  or  hot  bread  muft  for  fome  hours  be  lay’d  upon  the 
wound,  or  elfe  meal  temper’d  with  the  blood  running  from  it,  gi¬ 
ven  to  a  hungry  dog  or  hen,  who  will  dye  if  the  wound  were 
made  by  a  mad  dog. 

The  Second  faid,  Madnefs  is  a  malady  oftentimes  with  deli- 
ration,  caus’d  in  ah  Animal  by  a  particular  poyfon,  communi¬ 
cated  to  Man  ,  with  extreme  averfion  againft  all  liquors,  efpe- 
cially  water.  It  happens  to  Wolves,  Oxen,  Horfes,  Cats,  and 
almoft  all  Animals,  but  moft  frequently  to  Dogs,  either  by 
reafon  of  their  melancholy  temper,  or  a  particular  inclination 
which  they  have  to  madnefs,as  the  fwine  hath  to  leprofie.  For  ’tis 
an  Evil  that  is  not  known  but  by  its  effe&s  5  ’tis  a  poyfon  particu¬ 
larly  apt  to  be  communicated  to  Man  by  biting,  by  theflaver, 
foam,  or  feeding  of  an  enrag’d  Animal,  not  depending  on  the 
firft  qualities,  but  a&ing  with  its  whole  fubftance  :  As  appears  in 
that  it  reigns  in  great  colds  and  exceffive  heats,  but  is  cur’d  with 
medicines  which  a<ft  not  by  their  firft  qualities,  but  by  their 
whole  fubftance,  as  the  allies  of  frefh- water  Crabs,  and  Mithn- 
date$  and,  according  to  Diofcorides ,  ’tis  contra&ed  by  qualities 
altogether  occult ,  as  to  deep  very  long  in  the  fhadow  of  a  Ser¬ 
vice  Tree  5  and  he  faith,  he  (aw  a  Carder  of  Wool  become  mad 
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onely  by  having  long  beaten  his  wool  with  a  wand  of  (Cornel 
Tree.  The  lame  is  affirm’d  of  a  plant  call’d  Dog-berry  Tree. 
Yet  the  moft  part,  with  Matthiolus  and  Fertielivs ,  hold, that  thefe 
caufes  may  awaken  the  hidden  evil,  and  augment  it,  but  not  pro- 
duce  it,  unlefs  in  fuch  as  have  been  mad  before. ,  But  how, comes 
this  poyfon  to  lie  hid  fo  long,  .that  Fracajtorius  faith  it  feldome 
appears  before  the  one  and  twentieth  day,  commonly  after  the 
thirtieth,  in  many  after  four  or  fix  moneths,and  fometimes  after 
divers  years  -,  feeing  all  poyfons  being  an  enemy  to  the  Heart, 
fhould  be  carry’d  thither  fuddenly  by  the  Arteries.  This  feems 
to  proceed  from  the  proportion  of  the  Agent  and  Patient,  and 
their  feveral  refiftance,  differing  according  to  the  degrees  of  the 
poyfon,  the  diversity  of  tempers  or  food,  climates,  or  the  part 
hurt.  For  poyfon  being  contrary  to  our  nature  by  particular 
malignity  cannot  be  wholly  fubdu’d  by  our  natural  heat,  and  fo 
may  preferve  its  malignity  in  the  body  a  long  while,  without 
manifefting  it  felf  till  it  have  firft  introduc’d  difpofitions  requi¬ 
re  to  its  reception,  which  happens  to  be  fooner  or  later  accord- 
ing  to  the  good  or  bad  temper  of  the  body  5  whence  in  feveral 
perfons  bitten  by  the  fame  dog,  madnefs  appears  in  fome  fooner, 
in  others  later.  As  fome  have  the  fmall  pox  when  they  are  well 
in  years,  others  in  their  infancy,  though  moft  Phylitians  agree 
that  ’tis  an  Ebullition  of  fome  venemous  matter  contra&ed  by 
every  one  in  his  mothers  womb,  by  impurity  of  the  menftruous 
blood  retain’d  during  the  time  of  breeding.  So  the  cholerick 
are  fooner  tainted  with  madnefs  and  all  other  poyfons  then  the 
phlegmatick  >  fuch  as  are  lean  and  have  large  veins  fooner  then 
fat  who  have  (mail.  Thefkin,  artery,  vein,  nerve  andmuftle, 
varioufly  communicate  this  poyfon.  The  power  of  Imagination 
alfo  contributes  much  to  it.  Whence  Ætïns  relates,  that  a  Phi- 
lofopher  having  by  his  Ratiocination  concluded  that  the  dog 
which  appear’d  to  him  in  the  water  of  the  bath,  and  made  him 
afraid,  was  nothing  but  an  effeCt  of  his  perverted  Phancy ,  there 
being  no  affinity  between  a  bath  and  a  dog,drunk  largely  of  it  and 

^vas  cur’d.  _  ,  r  .  - 

The  Third  laid.  That  the  figns  of  madnefs  are  anxiety,  caule- 

lefs  anger  and  fear,  heavinefs  and  griping  of  the  ftomack,  the 

hiccock,  and  other  convulfive  motion,  hoarfnelsof  the  voice, 

fweating  of  the  countenance, and  contraction  of  the  whole  bod^j 

but  the  moft  certain  is  the  total  averfion  from  water  (although 

the  thirft  be  vehement)  which  is  the  certaineft  remedy  in  this 

cafe  whence  fome  have  been  cur’d  by  being  unawares  plunged 

intowater,and  fo  made  to  drink  whether  they  would  or  no.This 

Hydrophobia  cannot  be  from  the  image  of  the  dog  appearing  in 

the  water  to  the  patient  beholding  his  own  terrible  afpeu.  For 

fome  have  been  poflefs’d  with  averfion  from  water  without  the 

biting  of  a  dog  5  as  Tiaterus  tells  of  a  woman  who  became  Hji- 

drophobons  by  having  abode  a  whole  nightneera  river.  Much 

lefs  can  it  come  from  the  drynefs  caus’d  iifc  them  by  this  poyfon  5 

for 
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for  then  they  would  rather  defire  drink  ^  but  it  proceeds  from  a 
particular  antipathy  of  this  poyfon  to  water,  fo  great,  that  if 
the  frefh  wound  of  a  dog’s  biting  be  with  cold  water,  it  be¬ 
comes  incurable  5  the  poyfon  flying  water  fomuch,  that  at  its 
approach  it  retires  from  the  furface  inwardly,  whence  it  cannot 
afterwards  be  expell’d. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  the  Phancy  alone  was  capable  to 
caufe  this  averfion  from  water,notwithftanding  the  natural  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  parts  requiring  hume&ation.  For  that  faculty  is 
very  ftrong  in  thefe  Patients,  having  the  image  of  the  dog  al¬ 
ways  prefent,  and  fo  they  imagine  that  they  fee  it  in  the  waiter  5 
as  the  Fool  Antiphon  thought  he  continually  faw  his  own  in  the 
air.  Yea,  poflibly,  as  a  little  feed  is  fo  configurated  by  tjhe  for¬ 
mative  vertue  that  it  becomes  another  animal,  and  in  Plants  a 
hundred  grains  are  made  of  one:  fothis  poyfon  containing  the 
idea  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  dog,  by  which  alone  it  ads, 
when  receiv’d  into  the  body,  and  aflifted  by  natural  heat  pro¬ 
duces  new  fpecies  of  the  dog  5  which  being  carri’d  by  the  (pirits 
to  the  Brain  are  fo  ftrongly  imprinted  in  the  imagination  that 
reafon  can  hardly  re&ifie  them  $  and  being  again  reprefented  in 
the  water  by  emifiion  of  the  animal  fpirits,  in  vifion,  make  the 
patients  abhor  water,  and  all  liquid  things.  Which  will  not  be 
thought  fo  irrational  by  thofe  that  maintain  that  the  foam  of  a 
mad  dog  hanging  on  the  hem  of  linen  produces  little  animals  of 
a  dog-like  fhape  5  nor  by  thofe  who  have  obferv’d  the  fediments 
of  the  Urines  of  thefe  Patients  to  have  the  fame  figure,  as  if  the 
whole  man  became  dog  in  this  malady,  as  he  becomes  all  wolf 
in  Lycanthropie. 

The  Fifth  faid,  The  mind  and  body  being  both  diforder’d  in 
this  malady,  require  each  a  diftind  cure.  The  mind  mud  be 
fetled,  and  diverted  from  that  fad  objed  of  dogs,  «and  the  moft 
tifual  way  in  France  is  to  be  bath’d  in  fea-water.  As  for  the  bo¬ 
dy,  the  poyfon  muft  be  drawn  out  of  the  new  wound  by  Cup- 
ping-glafîès,  Scarifications,  Sudions,  Cauteries,  and  attradive 
Cataplafms ,  fuch  as  that  of  pitch  and  Opopanax  diffblv’d  in 
Vinegar j  which  Galen  faith  is  infallible  >  ligatures  made  upon 
the  wound  if  the  part  admit  them,  or  elfe  incompafs’d  with 
defenfatives,  as  Dragons  blood,  and  Bole  Armenick  mingled 
with  the  white  of  anegge;  then  fome  Antidotes  or  Alexiteries 
to  ftrengthen  the  principal  parts,  and  alter  the  thalignity  of  the 
poyfon  >  as  the  Herb  call’d  Alyjjum ,  becaufe  it  extinguifhes 
madnefs,  the  afhes  of  Crevifh  ,  Miftletoe  of  the  Oak,  Scor- 
dium ,  Dittany,  Angelica,  and  bleffed  Thiftle.  Of  all  which  re¬ 
medies,  as  alfo  of  the  purgatives,  the  dole  muft  be  double,  and 
fo  proportionate  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil  5  but  they  are  un¬ 
profitable  when  the  Patient  is  already  averfe  from  water  and  li¬ 
quid  things,  only  two,  of  which  Then/ifon  the  Phyfitian  is  one, 
being  recorded  to  have  been  cur’d  by  them, 
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Upon  the  fécond  Point,  itwasfaid.  That  a  City  is  afociety  1 I. 
eftablilh’d  in  order  to  living  well  5  and  amity  being  the  founda-  Of  Commît 
tion  of  fociety,  what  conduceth  to  preferve  it  in  a  City  ought  nitJ  °f'gP^ 
to  be  exactly  obforv’d.  Such  is  community  of  goods,  fo  much 
defil’d  by  Plato ,  that  in  his  Republick  he  could  not  fuffer  the 
words  Meum  &  Tuumb  which  he  accounted  the  original  of  all 
diforders  hapning  in  States  5  and,  as  they  fay,  pra&is’d  by  Pytha¬ 
goras  too  amongd  his  difciples,  as  by  our  Monadicks.  As  alfo 
by  the  Garamantes,  a  people  of  Africa ,  as  Mela  reports,  and  by 
the  Brachmans,  Efteans,  and  Gymnofophifts.  Whilft  the  La¬ 
cedemonians  obferv’d  it,  their  State  was  the  mod  flouridling  of 
Greece.  The  example  of  the  fird  Chridians  is  exprefs,  who 
fold  all  that  they  had,  and  laid  the  money  at  the  Apodles  feet  > 
and  Ananias^  with  his  wife  Sapphira^  dy’d  for  having  kept  back 
part  of  the  price  of  their  inheritance  fold  to  this  end.  For  the 
condemning  of  the  Anabaptids  of  PTeJlfhalia  under  Munfter , 
who  practis'd  this  community,  was  for  their  Herefie  which  they 
cover’d  with  this  fpecious  pretext.  And  Diodorus  Siculus  re¬ 
lates  that  among  the  ^Ethiopians  community  of  goods  makes  fo 
perfeft  friendfliip,  that  friends  not  only  will  conform  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  by  the  equality  of  the  goods  offortune  5  but  alfo  when  one  of 
them  becomes  blind,  maim’d  or  lame,  they  deprive  themfelves 
of  the  fame  members,  accounting  it  reafonable  to  have  commu¬ 
nity  not  only  of  goods,  but  alfo  of  evils,  the  burden  being  lef» 
fen’d  by  divifion,  and  more  fupportable  by  example.  But  good 
is  greater  when  communicated  to  more  5  communicativenefs 
being  a  quality  which  belongs  to  the  bed  things  in  the  world,  as 
to  Light  and  the  Sun,  yea  to  God,  who  aè  he  is  goodnefs  it  foljQ 
fo  he  is  the  mod  communicative  of  all  beings,  having  communi¬ 
cated  himfelf  not  only,in  eternity,by  the  generation  of  the  Word 
and  proceffion  of  the  Holy  Ghod,  but  in  time,  by  theprodudtb 
on  of  all  his  creatures. 

The  Second  faid.  That  indeed  fome  goods  are  the  more  ex¬ 
cellent  by  being  communicated ,  as  the  Virtues  and  Sciences 
are  encreas’d  the  more  they  are  exercis’d  and  taught.  But  ’tis 
not  fo  with  the  goods  of  fortune,  which  diminifh  by  commu¬ 
nication  and  ufe.  Whence  men  are  not  fparing  of  the  fird, 
but  very  much  of  the  latter,  redraining  the  ufe  thereof  wholly 
to  themfelves.  Now  although  community  of  goods  feems 
founded  in  nature,  all  things  having  been  common  at  fird,  and 
appropriated  afterwards  by  the  covetoufnefs  of  the  occupants» 
yet  ’tis  dire&ly  contrary  to  the  felicity  of  a  City,  which  confids 
notonely  in  a  fociety  of  Men,  but  of  Men  of  différent  condi¬ 
tions,  the  meaned  of  which  being  commonly  mod  neceflary  in  a 
State,  would  not  be  exercis'd  if  all  were  equally  rich  and 
powerful.  And  if  the  neceffity  of  Hunger,  which  fometimes 
taught  Pies  and  Crows  to  fpeak  at  Rorne^  had  nobprels  d  mod  of 
the  fird  inventors  of  Arts,  the  fame  would  be  y£t  to  difeover. 

N  n  n  Nothing 


Tbilofopbical  (Conferences 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  Nature  then  Variety,  nor  yet  in 
Cities.  Befides,  Men  being  apt  to  negledt  the  publick,  in  ccm- 
parifon  of  their  private  intereft ,  were  goods  common  ,  they 
would  be  carelefs  of  preferving  or  increafing  them,  and  rely 
upon  the  induftry  of  others.  Thus  this  equality  would  beget 
•lazinefs,  whilft  they  that  labour’d  moft  could  hope  for  no  more 
then  they  that  did  nothing  at  all.  Moreover  ,  if  Wives  and 
Children  were  common,  as  Socrates,  in  Plato,  would  have  them, 
it  would  be  a  great  hindrance  to  propagation  ;  Children  would 
not  own  their  Parents,  nor  thefe  their  Children,  and  fo  there  ' 
would  be  no  paternal,  filial,  nor  conjugal  love,  which  yet  are 
the  fureft  foundations  of  human  fociety.  Incefts  and  Parricides 
would  be  frequent,  and  there  would  be  no  place  for  the  exercife 
of  moft  virtues,  as  of  Chaftity  and  Friendfhip,  (the  moft  perfeft 
of  ail  virtues)  much  lefs  of  Liberality  a  nd  Magnificence,  fince 
nothing  ftiould  be  given  but  what  belongs  alike  to  all  *  nor 
would  any  be  capable  of  receiving. 

The  Third  faid.  That  in  a  City,  which  is  a  fociety  of  compa¬ 
nions,  fome  things  muft  be  necefîârily  injoy ’din  common,  as 
Publick  Places, Havens,  Fairs,  Priviledges,  Walls,  Town-houfes, 
Fortrefïês  ,  and  publick  charges.  But  not  all  things ,  in  re¬ 
gard  of  the  inconveniences  which  would  follow  thereupon  >  and 
therefore  Plato  was  forc'd  to  reform  his  firft  imaginary  Re- 
publick,and  make  another  more  futable  to  the  humours  of  men  } 
permitting  every  one  the  pofleflion  of  fome  goods,  yet  with 
this  reftri&ion,  that  he  would  not  have  any  become  too  unpro- 
portionably  rich. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  Plato's  defign,  in  his  Republick,  was, 
to  conjoÿn  adtion  and,  contemplation  ,  he  would  have  a  City 
firft  Miftrefs  of  her  felf,  then  of  the  world  5  more  venerable  then 
formidable  to  its  neighbours  5  lefs  rich  then  juft,  but  fober,  tem¬ 
perate  ,  chafte,  and,  efpecially,  religious.  And  to  render  it 
fuch  ,  he  conceiv’d ,  that  by  removing  all  impediments  from 
within  by  equality  of  goods,  he  trac  d  out  the  way  to  contem¬ 
plation,  which  is  the  fupreme  good  whereunto  men  afpire  5  and 
therefore  community  of  goods  which  is  conducive  thereunto, 
cannot  be  too  highly  efteem’d.  But  in  this  Age  it  would  de¬ 
prive  all  goods  of  that  name  ,  by  rendring  them  commpn^ 
and  there  would  be  no  common  good  ,  if  there  were  fione  - 
particular. 
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I.  Of  Sorcerers.  II.  Of  Erotidfj  or  Amor¬ 
ous  Mad  nefs. 


either  with  barbarous  and  infignificant  words,  or  fome  perverfe- 
ly  taken  out  of  the  Holy  Scripture  5  by  which  means  they  make 
the  Devil  appear,  or  elfe  give  fome  anfwer  by  found,  word 
figure,  picture,  orotherfign5  making  particular  profeffion  of 
Divination.  Sorcerers  are  their  fervants,  aiming  onely  to  do 
mifchief ,  and  Sorcery  is  a  fpecies  of  Magick,  by  which  one 

urts  another  by  the  Devils  help.  And  as  the  operation  of  the 
Devil  is  requiute  thereunto,  fo  is  the  confent  of  the  Sorcerers  and 
Gods  permiffion ,  without  which  one  hair  falls  not  from  onr 
heads.  Tfiis  confent  is  grounded  upon  a  compad,  either  ex- 
prels  or  taette  5  the  former  whereof  is  made  by  rendring  ho¬ 
mage,  either  immediately  to  the  Evil  Spirit,  or  to  the  Magician 
in  his  name,  or  by  addreffinga  requedto  him.  Commonly 
they  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  in  a  circle  deferib’d  upon  the 
ground  5  the  Devil  herein,  as  in  other  things ,  imitating  the 
Deity,  which  is  reprefented  by  a  Circle.  A  tacite  compad  is 
when  one  makes  ufe  of  luch  means  learn  d  from  a  Magician  or 
magical  books,  known  to  be  fuch,  or  fometimes  ignorantly.  But 
the  mod  ordinary  means  which  they  ufe  in  their  witchcrafts 
are  ponders,  which  they  mingle  with  food,  or  elfe  infed  the 
body,  clothes,  water,  or  air.  Amongd  which  the  black  powders 
are  defign’d  to  procure  death  5  the  grey  or  red,  to  caufe  fick- 
neis  5  and  the  white  to  cure  5  either  when  they  are  forc’d  to  it 
or  in  order  to  fome  greater  mifehief  5  although  this  virtue  depend 
not  any  ways  upon  their  colour,  nor  always  upon  their  qualities. 
Sometimes  they  perform  their  witcheries  with  words ,  either 
threatnings  or  praifes.  Not  that  thefe  have  any  virtue  in  them- 
felves,  any  more  then  draws,  herbs,  and  other  things  where¬ 
with  they  bewitch  people  5  but  becaufe  the  Devil  is  by  covenant 
to  produce  fuchorfuch  effedsby  the  prefence  of  thefe  things  5 
(hewing  himfelf  a  faithful  performer  in  certain  things,  to  the  in¬ 
tent  he  may  at  lad  deceive  them  in  all. 

The  Second  faid,  That  the  charms  of  Sorcerers  differ  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  end  whereunto  they  are  defign’d  5  fome  caufe  deep, 
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and  that  by  potions,  charmes,  and  other  enchantments  ;  the 
moft  ufual  of  which  are  pieces  of  a  dead  body  faftned  to  the 
houfe,  enchanted  candles  made  of  a  particular  wiek  an  fat, 
or  of  the  feet  and  hands  of  dead  perfons  anointed  with  Oyle 
which  the  Devil  gives  them  ;  thefe  they  either  light  up,  or  place 
candles  at  each  finger  5  and  fo  long  as  this  difmal  light  lads,  they 
in  the  houfe  remain  in  a  deep  fleep.  Other  enchantments  are  to 
procure  Love,  fome  of  which  aft  either  within  or  without  tire 
body  ,  confiding  of  what  is  moft  facred  in  Religion,  and  mod 
filthy  . in  Nature  ;  (fo  abominable  is  this  praûice,  and  done  in 
hatred  of  the  Creator)  feme  likewife procure  hatred,  hinder  ge¬ 
neration,  make  women  mifearry,  increafe  their  pains  of  child- , 
bearing,  dry  up  the  milk ,  breed  thornes,  pieces  of  glafs  and  iron, 
knives8  hair,  and  fuch  other  preternatural  things,  in  the  body. 
Of  all  which  magical  effects  feme  indeed.arereal  butthemoft 

part  are  prodigious.  The  real  are  when  the  Devil  makes  ufe  of 
natural  caufes  for  fuch  an  effed  ,  by  applying  actives  to  paffives, 
according  to  the  moft  perfeft  knowledge  which  he  hathof  every 
things  effence  and  properties  ;  having  loft  no  gifts  of  Nature  by 
fin ,  but  onely  thofe  of  Grace.  But  when  the  effeft  is  above 

his  power,  or  God  permits  it  not,  then  he  makes  ufe  of  delufions 
to  cover  his  impotence,  making  appearance  of  what  is  not,  and 
hindring  perception  of  what  really  is.  Such  was  Gyges  s  ring, 
which  render’d  him  invifible  when  he  pleas  d;  and  rictus  s 
feafts,  from  which  theguefts  departed  with  intollerable  hunger  , 
as  alfo  the  money  wherewith  he  pay  d  his  Merchants,  who  found 
nothing  at  night  in  their  bags.  And  that  famous  Simon  «V», 
as  Saint  Clement  reports ,  feem  d  to  create  a  man  in  the  Air, 
render’d  himfelf  invifible,  appear  d  with  feveral  faces,  flew  in 
the  Air,  penetrated  rocks,  turn’d  himfelf  into  a  (heep  and  a  goat, 
commanded  a  fickle  to  reap  corn,  as  it  did  more  a  one  then  ten 
labourers,  and  by  this  means  deluded  the  eyes  of  all  the  world, 
except  thofe  of  Saint  Peter.  Such  was  alfo,  m  the  dayes  of  our  Fa¬ 
thers  one  TrifiliaK,  who  to  defame  his  Curate,  made  him  think 

that  he  was  playing  at  cards, whereas  he  was  turning  over  his  bre¬ 
viary,  whereupon  he  flung  it  upon  the  ground  ;  and \M.  Gonin 
being  hang’d  on  a  gibbet, the  firft  prefidents  mule  was  feen  hang¬ 
ing  in  his  place.  Their  tranfports  are  fometimes  real,  fome- 
times  imaginary,  the  Devil  keeping  them  m  a  deep  fleep  all  the 

W*The  Third  faid.  That  the  power  of  Evil  Spirits ,  whole  in- 
ftruments  Sorcerers  are,  is  fo  limited  that  they  cannot  either 
create  or  annihilate  a  (haw,  much  lefle  produce  any  fubftantial 
form,  or  caufe  the  real  defeent  of  the  Moon,  or  hinder  the  Stars 
motion,  as  Heathen  Antiquity  ftupidly  believ  d.  Indeed,they  are 
able  to  move  all  fublunary  things  5  fo  they  caufe  Earthquakes, 
the  Devil  either  congregting  Exhalations  in  its  hollowneiies,  or 
agitating  the  Air  included  therein  :  Sopater  having  been  put  to 
death  for  fo  tying  up  the  winds  that  no  merchandize  could  be 
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tranfported  to  'Byzantium.  And  rhilofiratus  relates  ,  that  Apol¬ 
lonius  faw  two  tubs  or  tuns  among  the  Brack  mans,  which  being 
open’d  ,  there  arofe  moft  vehement  winds  and  rain  5  and  (hut 
again,  the  Air  became  calm  and  (erene.  Olaus  alfo  teftifies  the 
like  of  the  Laplanders  and  Finlanders,  who  fold  winds  to  Mer¬ 
chants.  Moreover,  the  Devils  are  call’d  by  the  Apoftle,  Princes 
of  the  Air-,  theycaufe  Hail,  Thunder,  Rain,  and  Fire,  to  fall 
where  they  pleafe  5  yet  alwayes  conditionally  that  God  lets  the 
bridle  loofe  to  them,  as  he  did  when  he  burnt  Job's  fervants  and 
flocks,  and  overthrew  the  houfe  wherein  his  children  were,  with 
a  whirl-wind.  So  in  the  year  159  9.  a  Sorcerer  burnt  the  whole 
Town  of  Silthoc  in  Sweden  to  the  ground.  And  as  they  can  ob-  . 
feure,  fo  they  can  infeds  the  Air,  and  more  eafily  the  waters, 
(lopping  them  and  making  them  run  backwards,  which  PBny 
faith  himfelf  faw  in  his  time.  They  kill  Animals  by  infeding 
them  or  their  paftures,  or  elfe  fbffocate  them,  by  entring  into 
them?  as  they  did  the  fwine  of  th  e'Gadarenes.  They  can  àifo 
extinguifh  the  plenty  of  a  Country,  by  tranfporting  the  fiftnels 
of  it  elfewhere,  not  by  virtue  of  the  Sorcerers  words  5  much 
leflfe  is  it  by  thofe  that  they  introduce  flies,  grafhoppers,  and  cat- 
terpillars,  or  other  infeds,  into  a  place,  either  affembling  them 
together,  or  producing  them  out  of  congruous  matter. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  the  effeds  of  Nature  and  Art  are  to  be 
diftinguifh’d  from  thofe  of  enchantments  5  for  want  of  which 
fatisfadion  fome  juglers  pafs  for  Sorcerers  among  the  vulgar, 
who  are  apt  to  apprehend  fupernatural  means,  when  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  natural  or  artificial  caufes.  For  removing  of 
which  calumny,  C.  Furius  Crefni us  being  accus’d  of  having  be¬ 
witch’d  his  neighbours  fields,  and  tranfported  all  their  fertility 
into  his  own,  brought  his  fervants,  his  oxen,  and  plough,  into 
the  Senate,  declaring  that  thefe  were  all  his  charms.  More¬ 
over,  many  times  the  fterility  imputed  to  Sorcerers  proceeds 
from  Gods  anger,  who  makes  the  Heaven  iron,  and  the  Earth 
brafs,  for  their  wickednefs.  So  when  a  private  perfon  arrives 
to  great  honour  or  eftate  fuddenly,  though  it  be  by  his  merit,yet 
the  generality  of  people,  the  meaneftof  which  account  them- 
felves  worthy  of  the  fame  fortune,  attribute  fuch  extraordinary 
progrefles  to  the  Devil.  And  yet  ’tis  a  rare  thing,  if  ever  heard 
of,  that  any  one  was  enrich’d  by  the  Devil ,  either  becaufe  he 
referves  his  riches  for  Antichrift  wherewith  to  (educe  the  Nati¬ 
ons  >  or  becaufe  God  doth  not  fuffer  it,  left  men  fhould  for- 
fakehisfervicefor  that  of  Devils,  and  the  good  fhould  be  too 
forely  afflided  by  the  wicked. 


Upon  the  Second  Poynt  it  was  faid,  That  Love  being  not 
very  wife  of  it  felf,  ’tis  no  hard  matter  for  it  to  become  extrava¬ 
gant  }  for  it  cares  not  for  mediocrity,  and, confequently,  is  fubjed 
to  moft  tragical  accidents.  Its  Excefs  is  call’d  Erotick,  or  Amor¬ 
ous  Madnels,  which  is  a  lpecies  of  melancholy  deliration,  caus’d 
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by  the  continual  reprefentation  of  the  thing  lov’d,  which  poflef- 
lesthePhancy  of  the  poor  Lovers  that  they  can  think  of  nothing 
elfe,  and  many  times  forget  to  eat,  drink,  and  fleep,  and  the 
other  neceffary  avions  of  life.  ’Tis  different  according  to  di- 
verfityof  temper  of  brain  and  body,  the  degree  of  the  melan- 
cholly  humour,  and  the  profeffion  of  thofe  that  are  pofiefs’d  with 
it.  Hence  melancholy  perfons  are  fulleft  of  flatuofities  and  Spi¬ 
rits,  and  the  fanguine,  as  having  moft  blood,  are  moft  fubjeft  to 
it.  They  are  known  by  their  hollow  and  languifhing  eyes,  ine¬ 
quality  of  pulfe  and  vifage,  efpecially  when  the  party  lov’d  is 
fpoken  of  or  feen  5  by  which  means  Galen  difcover’d  the  Love- 
ficknefs  ofa  Roman  Lady,  and  Erafiftratus  that  of  Antiochus ,  Se- 
leucus' s  Son,  for  his  Mother  in  law  Stratonzce.  This  diftemper 
is  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  ’tis  pleafing  to  thofe  that  are 
tormented  with  it  5  and  hard  to  cure,  becaufe  they  fear  nothing 
more  then  their  cure  ,  being  fond  of  their  fetters.  But  being  a 
difeafe  of  the  Mind ,  the  fureft  remedy  is  to  divert  from  tire 
thought  of  what  they  love,  and  to  avoid  idlenefs,  the  mother  of 
lafcivioufnefs.  The  body  alfo  muft  be  conveniently  purg’d  from 
its  predominant  humours,  according  to  which  thefe  patients 
differ  5  the  fanguine  are  merry,  and  laugh  continùally,  and  of¬ 
tentimes  alone,  love  fongs  and  dances  5  the  cholerick  are  frow- 
ard,  and  fb  furious  that  fome  have  kill’d  themfelves  through 
the  violence  of  their  paffions  5  and  Romances  are  full  of  fuch 
perfons.  The  melancholy  are^penfive,  folitary,  and  fad  5  that 
dull  and  cold  humour  hebitating  the  fouls  motion.  If  this  di¬ 
ftemper  proceed  from  abundance  of  geniture ,  remedies  muft 
be  us’d  which  extinguifh  it ,  as  Rue,  Purflane,  Lettice,  Water- 
lilly.  Willow-leaves,  Coriander  feeds ,  Agnus  Cafinsy  Camphir, 
and  Mint. 

The  Second  faid.  As  Love  is  the  original,  fo  Vis  the  Abridge¬ 
ment  of  all  Paffions.  You  may  fee  thefe  poor  Lovers  in  the  fame 
hour  love  and  hate,  fly  and  defire,  rejoyce  and  forrow,  fear  and 
dare,  be  angry  without  a  caufe,  and  bepacifi’d  again  with  lefs 
reafon  5  in  brief,  never  to  have  their  Minds  fetled ,  any  more 
then  their  bodies,  in  the  fame  pofture  and  complexion  alike. 
Whence  many  have  thought  this  malady  produc’d  by  enchanted 
Drinks  or  Philtres  $  which  may  indeed  make  one  amorous,  but 
not  determine  him  to  a  certain  perfon  5  befides  that  thefe  Drinks 
cannot  aft  upon  our  Will  which  is  incorporeal,  nor  captivate  its 
liberty  to  a  particular  objeft  5  unlefs  the  Devil  have  a  hand  in 
the  bufinefs. 

The  Third  faid.  That  the  famoufeft  of  all  Philtres  is  Hippo- 
mcnes ,  powder’d  and  taken  knowingly  by  the  Lover.  ’Tis 
a  little  black  and  round  piece  offlefb,  about  the  bignefs  ofa 
dry  fig,  found  upon  a  Colt  s  fore-head  new  foal’d  j  whence  it 
muft  be  taken  betimes,  elfe  the  Mare  bites  it  off,  and  if  (he  be 
deceiv’d  of  it,  never  affefts  the  foal  afterwards  $  and  therefore 
’tis  call’d  by  Virgil^  Matrï  prœreptns  Amor.  The  fame  effeft  is 

attributed 
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attributed  to  the  feed  of  Mares,  to  a  plant  call’d  Hippomanes, 
and,  by  Plittj^  to  the  hair  of  a  Wolfs  tail,  the  fi(h  Remora,  the 
brain  of  a  Cat,  and  a  Lizard  5  and  by  Wierus,  to  Swallows  ftarv’d 
to  death  in  an  earthen  pot,  the  bones  of  a  green  Frog-excarnated 
by  Pifmires,  the  right  parts  of  which,  he  faith,  conciliate  Love, 
and  the  left  hatred.  But  to  (hew  the  vanity  and  impurity  of 
thefe  invention s,moft  Philtres  are  taken  from  Animals  generated 
of  corruption,  excrements ,  and  other  filthy  and  abominable 
things  >  and  commonly,  all  rather  excite  F ury  then  Love,  as 
appears  by  many  to  whom  Cantharides  have  been  given  >  and 
CaUgula ,  who  was  render’d  mad  by  a  drink  of  his  wife  Cefonia  5 
one  Fredericks  ofc  Aujiria ,  and  the  Poet  Lucretius ,  by  a  Philtre 
given  him  by  his  Wife  Lucilia.  Love  is  free,  and  fixes  not  by 
conftraint  5  ’tis  not  taken  in  at  the  mouth,but  the  eyes,the  graces 
of  the  body  being  the  moft  powerful  charm,  as  Olympia  Wife  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  acknowledg'd,  when  being  jealous  that  her 
Hufband  lov’d  a  young  Lady  that  wasfaid  to  have  given  him 
amorous  potions,  the  Queen  fent  for  her,  and  having  beheld 
her  great  Beauty,iaid  that  (he  had  thofe  Philtres  in  her  felf.  Now 
if  thefe  gifts  of  the  body  be  accompany’d  with  thofe  of  the  mind, 
and  the  party  endu’d  therewith  teftifie  Love  to  another,  ’tis  im- 
poflible  but  the  affeftion  will  become  mutual ,  Love  being  the 
parent  of  Love  5  whence  the  Poets  feign’d  two  Cupids,  £w3 
and  Anteros 5  and  Ovid ,  an  intelligent  perfon  in  this  matter, 
knew  no  (urer  courte  then  this,  Vt  ameris  amabilis  ejio. 

The  Fourth  faid.  Love  is  a  fpiritual  thing,  and  confequently 
produc’d  by  means  of  the  fame  nature.  Hence  an  ill  report, 
which  is  a  thing  not  onely  incorporeal ,  but  commonly  phanta- 
ilical  and  imaginary,  extinguilhes  all  Love  for  a  perfon  otherwite 
lovely  as  to  the  graces  of  the  body.  ,  And  the  choice  between 
equal  Beauties  (hews  that  Love  is  not  founded  upon  theoutfide. 
Wherefore  they  take  the  wifefi:  courfe  to  get  themfelves  lov’d 
Who  ute  indu&ions  and  perfwafions ,  which  are  the  common 
means  to  make  marriages.  By  all  which  it  appears,  that  Amorous 
Madnels  is  a  diftemper  of  the  mind,  and  as  fuch  to  be  cur’d. 


CONFERENCE  LXXVIII. 

I.  Why  the  Sensitive  Appetite  rules  over  Reafon. 
1 1.  Whether  Speech  be  natural ,  and 
peculiar  to  Man . 


L 


A  Ppetite  is  an  inclination  of  every  thing  to  what  is  good  for  Why  the  Sen* 
l  \  it  felf.  There  are  three  forts  in  Man.  Firft,  the  Natural ,  fuive  Appe- 
which  is  in  plants  who  attraft  their  nourifhment,  and  alfo  in  (ome  dte  rules 
inanimate  things,  as  the  Load-ftone  and  Iron  5  yea,  in  the  Ele-  over  &e*[Pn* 
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ments  ,  as  the  dry  earth  covets  water  ,  and  all  heavy  bodies  rend 

to  their  centre.  ’Tis  without  Knowledge  and  Will,  even  in 
Man, for  all  natural  afrions  are  perform’d  beft  in  deep.  Secondly, 
the  Senfitive ,  common  to  Man  and  Bead,  which  fome  errone- 
ouflydeny  to  be  a  humane  faculty,  becaufe  ’tis  the  feat  of  the 
Paffions,  the  enemies  of  Reafon  which  conftitutes  Man.  But  the 
encounter  of  it  with  Reafon  argues  their  diftin&ion.  Thirdly, 
the  Rational^  call’d  the  Will ,  which  is  Miftrefs  of  the  former 
two  $  and  befides  makes  ufe  of  Reafon,  for  the  knowing  of  one 
or  more  things.  And  becaufe  defire  cannot  be.  without  know¬ 
ledge  ,  therefore  the  Senfitive  Appetite  prefuppofes  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Imagination,  and  the  Will  that  of  the  Underftand- 
ing  $  but  the  Natural  Appetite  depends  on  that  of  a  Firfb  Caufe, 
which  direfts  every  natural  form  to  its  particular  good,  though 
it  know  not  the  fame.  Now  *tis  demanded,  how  theMiftrefi'e 
comes  to  obey  the  Servants,  notwithftanding  the  Maxime,  That 
the  Will  tends  to  nothing  but  what  is  good  ,  which  cannot  be 
without  truth  ,  and  this  is  not  fuch,  unlefs  it  be  approv’d  by  the 
Intidleâ:.  It  feems  to  me  improper,  to  fay  that  the  Senfitive 
Appetite  prevails  over  Reafon  ,  but  rather  hinders  it  by  its 
difturbance  from  pronouncing  fentence.  as  a  brawling  Lawyer 
doth  a  Judge  by  his  noife.  - 

The  Second  faid,  That  Reafon  is  alwayes  Miftrefs.  For  Men 
govern  themfelves  according  to  Nature  (the  univerfdl  rule  of 
all  things)  and,  this  nature  being  rational,  they  cannot  be  guid¬ 
ed  otherwife  then  the  motions  of  Reafon.  I  But  fome  find  Reafon 
where  other  finds  none.  The  Thief  accounts  riches  ill  divided, 
and  therefore  he  may  jnftly  poflefs  himfelf  of  what  he  wants  > 
and  however  he  fees  evil  in  thea&ion,  yet  he  conceives  more  in 
his  necefiity,  which  hjs  Reafon  makes  him  account  the  greateft 
of  all  evils.  So  that  comparing  them  together,  he  concludes  the 
left  evil  to  be  good,  and  wittingly  attempts  the  crime,  not  own¬ 
ing  it  for  fuch  whilft  he  commits  it.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all 
other  fins,  wherein  the  prefent  fweetnefs  exceeds  the  fear  of 
future  punifhment.  If  Confidence  interpofe,  they  either  extin- 
guiih  it,  or  elfe  wholly  forbear  the  a&ion  :  Unlefs  the  Mind  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  balanc’d,  and  then  they  are  in  confufion,  like  the  Aft 
which  dy’d  of  hunger  between  two  meafures  of corn,  not  know¬ 
ing  which  to  go  to.  F  or  ’tis  impoffible  for  the  Will  to  be  carry ’d 
to  one  thing  rather  then  another ,  unlefs  it  find  the  one  better 
and  more  convenient. 

The  Third  faid,*Tis  congruous  to  nature  for  the  Inferior  to  re¬ 
ceive  Law  from  the  Superior.  So  Man  commands  over  beafts; 
and  amongft  Men,  fome  are  born  Mafters,  and  others  Haves  ;  the 
Male  hath  dominion  over  the  Female,  the  Father  over  his  Chil¬ 
dren,  the  Prince  Over  his  Subjefts  $  the  Body  receives  Law  from 
the  Soul,  the  Matter  from  its  Form,  the  Angels  of  Inferior 
Hierarchies  receive  their  intelligence  from  the  Superior  >  and  the 
lower  Heavens  the  rule  of  their  motions  from  thehigher  5  the 
.  Elements 
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Elements  are  fubjeft  to  the  influences  of  thofeceleftial  bodies  * 
and  in  all  mixts  one  quality  predominates  over-  the  reft.  Since 
therefore  the  Senfitive  Appetite  is  as  much  below  Reafon  as  a 
beaft  below  a  Man,  and  the  Imagination  below  the  Intellect  -  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  order  eftablifh’d  in  Natqre,  Reafon  ought 
al  way  es  to  have  the  command  over  it  5  be&uife  having  more 
knowledge  ’tis  capable  to  dired  it  to  its  end.  But  through  the 
perverfity  of  our  Nature,  we  more  willingly  follow  the  diftates 
of  Senfo  then  Reafon,  of  the  Flefh  then  the  Spirit  3  becaufo  the 

former,  being  more  familiar  and  ordinary,  touch  us  nearer  then 

Reafon,  whofe  wholfome  counfels  move  not  our  Will  fo  much 
vyhich  being  Miftrefs  of  all  the  faculties,  according  to  its  natural 
liberty,  may  fometimes  command  a  virtuous  a&fon,  of  whofe 
goodnefle  Reafon  hath  inform’d  it?  fometimes  a  vitious  one  by 
the  fuggeftion  of  the  Senfitive  Appetite, which  makes  it  tafte  the 
prelent  fweetnefs  and  delight,,  whofe  attra&ion  is  greater  then 
that  of  future  rewards  promis’d  by  virtue  to  her  followers.Hence 
™  Larr  °f tke  mmbersfo  prevails  over  the  law  of  the  wind,  as  fome¬ 
times  wholly  to  eclipfe  the  fame,  as  in  thofe  who  are  blinded,  and 
hardned  in  vice  3  fometimes  it  forces  it  to  come  over  to  its  own 
fide,  and  back  it  exorbitance  with  Reafons  :  In  fome  others  in 
whom  Reafon  remains  intire ,  and  there  is  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  turpitude  of  an  a&ion,  yet  the  Will  is  fo  bound  and  charm’d 
by  the  vehemence  of  the  Paftions  of  the  Concupifcible  andlraft 
cible  Appetite,  that  it  follows  their  motions  infpight  of  the  re- 
monftrances  of  Reafon.  Such  was  Med<ea ,  who  by  reafon  faw 
the  heinoufoefs  of  her  intended  murther  of  her  Children  5  but 
rage  and  defire  of  revenge  upon  their  Father  Jafon  tranfported 
her .  So  it  was  faid  of  the  Athenians ,  that  they  knew  indeed  what 
was  fit  to  be  done,  but  did  it  not. 

a  nPfFoUrth/aid3  They  who  holc* that  Virtues  are  not  habits 
diftinct  from  Sciences  would  not  be  of  this  opinion,  that  we  can 

knovv  good  and  do  evil  y  for  Divinity  teaches  us,  that  there  is  no 
fin  without  ignorance  i  and  that  as’twould  not  be  in  our  power 
to  fin  if  we  had  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  turpitude  of  Vice,  fo  ’tis 
impoflible  for  a  man  to  know  the  beauty  of  Virtue  without  lo¬ 
ving  her  3  confidering  too,  that  we  have  in  us  the  feeds  of  Vir¬ 
tue  to  which  we  are  naturally  lead,  inafmuch  as  it  condutts  us  to 
the  fupreme  good  5  feeds  which  would  grow  of  themfelves,  were 
it  not  for  the  depravation  of  our  judgement,  which  being  im¬ 
bu’d  with  the  falfe  maxims  of  the  Imaginations  which  governs- all 
our  a&ions,  and  judges  not  of  the  goodnefs  of  things  but  by  fenfo 
and  common  opinion,according  to  whichSglory  follows  vice,  and 
contempt  poor  Virtue  3  this  is  the  caufe  that  thefe  feeds  of  Virtue 
are  ftifl  d  in  the  birth.  Whereunto  greatly  conduces  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  other  vicious  perfons,  who  are  more  numerous  then  the 
virtuous.^  And  as  Vice  is  more  fenfible,  foit  eafily  pafles  into 
habit,  this  habit  into  cuftom,  which  being  another  nature  be¬ 
gets  a  kind  of  neceflity  to  Vice,  whirf*  becoming  familiar,  by 

Goo  degrees 
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degrees  feems  mod  agreeable  in  refpe&of  the  fevere  afped  of 
Virtue  *  men  having  in  this  condition  Appetites  as  irregular  as 
thofeof  Child-bearing  women,  who  prefer  char-coal ,chaAk,and 

allies,  before  good  Aliments.  _  . 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  the  conteft  between  the  Senfitive  Appe¬ 
tite  and  Reafon  arifes  from  the  diverfity  of  their  objeds,  uhtp 
which  either  of  them  endeavours  to  draw  the  Will.  Hence  if  it 
happen  that  Honedy,  the  objed  of  Reafon,  be  a  fenfible  evil, 
as  to  fad,  fight,  or  indure  any  thing  contrary  to  the  fenfitive  Ap¬ 
petite,  whofe  objeft  is  deleftable  and  fenfual  good,  there  anfes 
a  combat  between  thefe  two  Faculties,  in  which  Reafon  is  many 
times  worded  for  want  of  being  well  feconded.  But  when  the 
object  of  Reafon  and  the  Appetite  is  the  lame,  namely,  a  fenfible 
^ood,  there  is  no  debate  between  them.  For  Reafon  propofing 
it  to  the  Will,  it  fpontaneoufly  tends  to  it,  being  alfo  lead  there¬ 
unto  by  the  Senfitive  Appetite.  Hence,  in  Indignation,  Com- 
Paffion,and  Emulation, which  are  rational  motions  accompany ’d 
with  anger jjgrief, and  felf-love,there  is  no  fight  between  the  Senfi¬ 
tive  Appetite  and  Reafon,fince  in  thefe  virtuous  motions  Reafon 
gives  the  bridle  to  thofe  Pàffions  which  are  the  Emiffaries  of  the 
Appetite.  As  when  the  commands  of  a  Mader  agree  with  the 
inclinations  of  the  Servant,  he  fets  upon  performing  them  cheer¬ 
fully.  But  being  it  very  feldome  happens  that  what  is  com¬ 
manded  by  Reafon  agrees  with  thePaffions  of  the  Appetite,but 
is  commonly  difficult  and  laborious }  ’tis  not  to  be  wondr’d  if  this 
mteftine  war  be  frequent,  and  the  Appetite  get  the  better  of 
Reafon.  Moreover, what  is  in  the  Intellect, being  tranfmitted  from 
theSenfes,  equally  revolted  againft  this  Faculty  their  Princefs, 
it  dill  retains  fomething  of  the  grofnefs  of  Senfuality  }  fo  that 
thefe  notions  of  the  Intelled,  oftimes  taking  part  with  the  Senfes 
and  Senfitive  Appetite,  Reafon  cares  not  to  prevail  over  them  s 
it  being  alfo  proper  to  inferiors  to  have  fome  contrariety  to  the 
commands  of  their  Superiors,  as  is  feen  in  the  Celedial  Spheres 
which  have  a  motion  oppofite  to  that  of  the  Fird  Mover. 
Befides  that  the  Empire  of  Reafon  over  the  Appetite  is  not 
defpotical,  or  of  a  Mader  over  a  Servant  >  but  political,  fuch  as 
that  of  aMagidrate  over  the  Citizens,  and  confequently,  half 
voluntary. 

*  %  4k  '  ’  ,  * 

Upon  the  Seond  Poynt  Plato's  opinion  was  mention’d,  that 
the  Godshaving  by  Epmetheus  produc’d  all  other  Animals  With 
fome  particular  gift,  made  man  naked  and  weak,  deditute  of 
all  natural  aids,  and  fubjeft  to  fo  many  miferies  that  they  pitied 
him,  and  thereupon  order’d  Promet  hens  to  give  him  Reafon, 
Speech,  and  Hands  ;  the  fird ,  to  know  and  contemplate  the 
marvells  of  the  world  5  the  fécond,  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  out¬ 
wardly  $  the  lad,  to  put  his  words  and  thoughts  in  execution. 
Reafon  not  differing  from  Speech  ,  laving  that  it  is  internal  ^ 
whence  'tis  alfo  call’d  the  word  of  the  mind  ?  and  the  other  exter¬ 
nal. 
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nal.  This  external  Speech  is  fo  excellent ,  that  though  it  con- 
fift  but  of  wind,  which  is  Air  ftrikingagainftthe  Epiglottis,  mo¬ 
dified  and  articulated  by  the  tongue,  lipps,  palate,  and  teeth^  yet 
’tis  the  interpreter  of  the  reafonable  foul ,  according  to  whofe 
example  "tis  equally  receiv’d  into  all  the  ears  of  the  Auditors. 
When  this  Speech  is  true,  ’tis  align  of  the  mind’s  conception* 
and  as  natural  and  peculiar  to  man  as  Reafon  it  felf,  one  of  whofe 
goodlieft  priviledges  it  is.  Befides,man  being  born  to  live  in  fo- 
ciety  needed  not  onely  Reafon  to  guide  himfelf,but  alfo  Speech 
to  govern  others,  which  likewife  hath  more  power  over  Souls* 
inclining  and  turning  them  as  it  pleafes. 

The  Second  faid.  Some  Animals  are  perfectly  mute.as  worms 
and  Snails  3  others  render  fome  found,  as  Flyes,  Gralhoppers, 
though  tis  onely  that  of  their  wings  3  and  fome  have  voice,  as 
all  peifed  animals,  amongft  whom  man  hath  the  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Speech.  For  found  is  a  Collifion  of  Air  between  two 
folid  bodies.  Voice  is  a  found  render’d  by  the  mouth  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal  to  exprefs  its  affe&ions.  But  Speech  is  a  voice  which  ligni¬ 
fies  by  inftitution,  and  is  call’d  a  verb  if  it  lignifie  time  >  other- 
wife  a  noun.  As  it  lignifies  by  inftitution  ’tis  diftinguilh’d  from 
the  voice  which  is  a  natural  lign,  and  hath  fome  correlpondencc 
with  the  thing  fignifi’d.  So  the  hoarfe  voice  of  one  angry  per¬ 
fectly  reprefents  the  inundation  and  tempeft  of  the  Spirits  in  this 
Paflion.The  lownefs  and  mildnefs  of  a  fad  and  affii&ed  mans  voice 
reprefents  the  effeft  of  fadnefs,  which  is  to  comprefsthe  Heart 
and  Arteries  $  for  thefe  organs  being  coar&ed,  the  voice  be¬ 
comes  more  llender^  as  appears  in  Women,  fat  people,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  eunuchs.  The  Lover’s  interrupted  fpeech  betrayes  the 
inequality  of  his  mind.  But  words  are  lignes  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  thing  fignifi’d  ,  depending  onely  on  the  Will  of  thofo 
who  firft  gave  names  to  things.  For  if  they  were  natural  lignes, 
they  would  be  underftood  by  all  the  world,  and  be  every  where 
the  fame.  But  though  ’tis  not  natural,  but  acquir’d  by  precepts 
and  ufe,  Ipecially  by  thç  hearing,  whnee  people  deaf  by  nature 
are  alfo  dumb 3  yea,*tis  very  peculiare  to  man.  Wherefore  Speech 
is  improperly , figuratively  ,artificially,or  elfe  miraculoufly  aferib’d 
to  other  things,as  when  the  Heavens  are  faid  to  declare  the  glory  of 
God ,  one  deep  to  call  on  another&c.When  Balaams  Afs  fpoke,'twas 
by  Miracle.  But  when  Simon  Magus  s  dog  fpoke  to  Saint  Peter 
’twas  by  operation  of  the  Devil  3  as  alfo  what  is  reported  of  the 
two  Pigeons, the  Oke  at  Dodona^Achilless  Horfe,the  keel  of  Argo, 
and  that  Elm  of  the  Gymnofophifts  mention’d  by  P hi lofiratus  to 
have  falutèd  Apollonius  at  his  arrival,  as  the  River  Caufits  bid 
Pythagoras  good-morrow.  But  Speech  properly  belongs  onely 
to  man  3  other  creatures  are  incapable  of  it,  both  becaufe  they 
want  Reafon  (which  is  the  principle  of  it)  and  organs,  which 
area  tongue,  a  palate,  teeth,  and  lipps,  all  rightly  proportion¬ 
ated  for  the  articulation  of  voice  3  for  man’s  tongue  alone  is  fott, 
large,  moveable  and  loofe  5  to  which  qualities  thofe  of  Pies  and 
Parrots  come  neareft.  Goo  2  The 
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The  Third  faid,  A  natural  thing  is  either  born  with  us,  as 
fenfe  and  motion  ;  or  comes  afterwards  of  it  felf,  as  laughter,  or 
whereof  we  are  naturally  capable  and  inclin’d  to,  as  Arts  and 
Sciences.  In  the  firft  and  fécond  fignification  fpeeeh  is  not  na¬ 
tural  to  man,  who  could  not  fpeak  without  learning,  whence 
the  two  children  caus’d  by  Tfammetichus ,  King  of  F.g}pt,  to  be 
nurs’d  in  a  Defart  by  two  dumb  Nurfes  pronounc’d  no  other 
word  but  Bee  which  they  had  heard  of  the  Goats.  But  in  the 
laft  lignification  ’tis  peculiar  to  man, who  is  fo  inclin’d  to  it,  that 
were  children  let  alone  from  their  Cradle  they  wouWw  time 
make  fome  language  by  figna,  or  words.  Tis  to  be  underftood 
too,  that  ’tis  articulate  Ipeech,  luch  as  may  be  written,  that  is 
peculiar  to  man,  not  inarticulate,  which  though  a  natural  fign 
of  the  affeftions  within,  yet  cannot  properly  be  called  fpeeeh, 
becaufe  found  alfo  in  beafts,  whofe  jargon  Apollonius  and  lome 
others  are  faid  to  have  underftood  i  for  hearing  the  chattering 
of  a  Swallow  to  her  companions,  he  told  thofe  that  were  pre- 
fent  that  this  bird  advertis’d  the  others  of  a  fack  ot  Wheat  fal¬ 
len  off  an  Affe’s  back  neer  the  City  :  which,  upon  trial ,  was 

found  to  be  true. 


CONFERENCE  LX  XIX. 

I.  What  the  Soul  is.  II-  Of  the  apparition 

of  Spirits. 

THe  difference  of  inanimate,  living  and  dead  bodies,  ma- 
nifeftly  evince  the  exiftence  of  a  foul.  But  its  efTence  is 
fo  unknown  that  Philofophers  doubt  in  what  degree  of  Catego¬ 
ry  to  put  it.  For  ’tis  of  that  kind  of  things  which  are  not 
known  by  themfelves,  but  only  by  their  effetts  5  as  local  motion 
and  fubftance,  which  is  not  perceptible  but  by  its  accidents.  So 
the  outward  fhape  of  animated  bodies  acquaints  us  with  their  in¬ 
ward  form.  For  the  foul  fhapes  all  the  external  parts  after  the 
fame  manner  *  as  Plants  and  Animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  have 
commonly  their  leaves  and  members  of  the  fame  external  figure* 
whereas  you  fcarce  find  two  ftones,  or  other  inanimate  bodies, 

of  the  fame  fhape.  •  .  „ 

The  Second  faid.  That  the  foul,  according  to  Arifiotle ,  is 
the  firft  att  of  a  natural  body  organiz'd ,  having  life  in  power,  or  po¬ 
tentially.  Meaning  by  aft  perfeftion,  which  he  exprefles  by  the 
word  Entellechie ,  which  fignifies  to  be  in  its  end  and  form,  which 
two  are  the  fame  in  natural  things.  Tis  call  d  Form  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  its  beauty  >  and  divine ,  from  heaven ,  its  original  ? 
and ’tis  the  firft  of  all  other  fécond  afts,  which  are  produc  d  by 

it,  fuch  as  all  vit^l  a&ions  are.  For  as  in  the  moft  imperfeâ:  of 

beings. 
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beings,  Matter,  there  is  a  Firft  or  remote  power,  as  in  water 
to  become  fire  5  another  fécond  or  next,  as  in  the  feme  Water 
to  become  air  by  rarefaftion  :  fo  in  the  nature  of  Forms,  the 
nobleft  created  Beings,  there  is  a  Firft  aft,  the  fource  of  all  vi¬ 
tal  aftions,  and  a  Second,  comprehending  the  faculties  and  fun- 
ftions  :  Now  this  Soul  is  not  a  pure  aft  (as  God  and  Angels  are) 
but  an  aft  of  the  Body,  on  whom  it  depends  either  in  its  being, 
and  prefervation,  or  elfe  only  in  operation.  Hence  Senfitive 
and  Vegetable  Souls  ceafe  to  be  upon  the  change  of  the  dilpofi- 
tions  which  produc’d  and  fupported  them.  The  reafonable 
Soul  too  in  fome  manner  depends  upon  the  Bodies  difpofition  as 
to  its  operation,  not  as  to  its  being  and  prefervation,  being  im¬ 
material  and  immortal.  ’Tis  call’d  an  aft  of  a  natural  Body, 
to  diftingiiifh  it  from  Machines  or  Engines  which  move  artificial 
and\  inanimate  Bodies  5  organical,  becaufe  Organs  are  requisite 
to  it*j  aftion.  It  muft  alfo  have  life  in  power,  that  is,  be  able 
to  exèrcife  the  vital  funftions.  For  want  of  which  a  carcafe 
though  organiz’d,  yet  carinot  be  faid  to  be  animated,  no  more 
then  Egges  and  Seed,  for  want  of  Organs,  although  they  have 
life  in  power.  ■ 

The  Third  faid,  He  wasof  Pythagoras's  opinion  who  call’d 
it  a  number,  there  being  nothing  in  the  world  wherewith  it 
hath  more  correfpondence  and  proportion.  ’Tis  one  in  its  efe 
fencc }  it  makes  the  binary ,  which  is  the  firft  number,  by  its 
conjunftion  with  the  body,  and  divifionof  its  Faculties  into  the 
Intelleft  and  Will  *  the  ternary,  by  its  three  fpeciesof  foul.  Ve¬ 
getative,  Senfitive,  Rational  5  the  quaternary ,  by  the  four  qua¬ 
lities  conftituting  the  temper  requifite  to  its  introduftion  into 
the  body ,  of  which  four  numbers  put  together  is  form’d  the 
number  ten,  whence  all  others  proceed  5  as  from  fimple  Appre- 
henfion,  Enuntiation,  Argumentation  and  Method,  which  are 
the  four  operations  of  the  reafonable  foul,  whence  all  its  notions 
proceed. 

The  Fourth  faid,  ’Tis  not  enough  to  fay,  with  thePhilofo- 
pher,  that  the  foul  is  an  aft  or  perfeftion,  or  that  by  whofe 
means  we  live  5  it  muft  be  (hewn  what  this  aft  is  5  whether  Sub- 
ftance  or  Accident.  Pythagoras  by  calling  the  foul  a  number  mo¬ 
ving  it  felf,  reduces  it.  under  Quantity.  According  to  Galen , 
who  acknowledges  no  other  Soul  but  the  Temper,  ’tis  a  Quali¬ 
ty  5  as  alfo  according  to  Clear  chus,  who  defines  it  harmony.  Of 
thofe  who  believ’d  the  foul  a  fubftance,  fome  have  call’d  it  the 
pureft  part  of  fome  Element  5  as  Heraclitus,  of  fire  >  Anaxi¬ 
menes,  of  air  5  and  Thales,  of  water  5  none,  of  earth,  in  regard  of 
its  grofs  matter.  Critelaus  faid  ’twasa  Quinte(Tence$  Democri¬ 
tus,  a  fubftance  compos’d  of  round  Atoms,  and  therefore  eafily 
movable.  Now  the  foul  is  a  fubftance  (not  an  accident)  becaufe 
it  compofes  a  fubftance,  making  with  the  body  a  total  by  it  felf. 
Nor  is  it  Quantity,  becaufe  Quantity  is  not  aftive^  much  lefs  a 
felf-moving  number  ,  becaufe  number  is  an  Entity  of  Reafon, 
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and  nothing  is  mov’d  of  it  felf,  but  of  fome  other.  Nor  is  it 
any  of  the  four  qualities }  which  being  indifferent  of  themfelves 
muft  be  determin’d  by  fome  form  5  much  lefs  a  temper,  which 
is  found  in  all  mixts,  of  which  fome  are  inanimate  :  nor  a  har¬ 
mony,  for  this  is  compos’d  of  contrarieties ,  but  the  foul  is 
fimple,  and  confequently  not  fufceptible  of  contraries.  Tis 
therefore  an  incorporeal  fubftance^  otherwife ,  were  the  foul 
corporeal,  there  would  be  a  penetration  of  dimenfions  in  its  uni¬ 
on  with  the  body  5  confequently,  ’tis  no  Element,  nor  any  Com¬ 
pound  of  them ,  as  Empedocles  and  Plato  phanci’d ,  upon  this 
ground,  that  the  foul  being  to  judge  of  all  things  fhould  there¬ 
fore  have  all  their  principles  and  elements  in  it  felf.  Which  is 
abfurd,  for  it  knows  divers  things  not  compos’d  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments,  as  the  Angels  and  Heavens.  So  that  the  foul  muft  be 
concluded  in  the  number  of  thofe  things  which ’tis  eafier  to  af¬ 
firm  what  tfiçy  ?ire  not  then  what  they  are. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  the  foul  is  afire,  whofe  centre  is  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  God  the  fource,who  is  call’d  by  the  name  of  fire,  in  the 
Holy  Text.  Hence  life,  m  efte&.of  the  foul,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  heat,  and  death  cold.  Moreover ,  as  fire  makes  bodies 
lighter,  fo  livingbodies  are  lefs  heavy  then  dead.  And  the  He¬ 
brews  call  man  Ifch,  from  the  word  Efch  fires  as  the  Greeks  do 
Thôs,  which  fignifies  light.,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  fire,  lucid  but 
not  ardent ,  which  light  appears  upon  bodies  whilft  living,  and 
dif-afpears  as  foon  as  they  are  dead.  Now  the  different  forts  of 
fouls  are  produc’d  of  different  lights.  Thofe  of  Plants  are 
form  d  of  that  of  the  air  $  whence  they  have  no  fenfible  heat,  as 
the  fenfitive  have,  which  are  generated  of  the  Sun,  which  alfo 
gives  them  local  motion  ^  rational  fouls  are  beams  diffus’d  from 
God  who  inhabits  light  inacceflible.  And  as  waters  afcend  as 
high  as  their  fprings,  fo  the  fouls  of  Plants  exalt  themfelves  into 
the  air,  whofe  mutations  they  follow  5  thofe  of  Beafts  return 
into  the  Sun  5  and  thofe  of  men  are  refle&ed  towards  God,  ha* 
ving  this  common  with  light,  that  they  perifh  not,  but  return 
to  the  place  of  their  nativity.  Agreeably  whereunto,  Solomon 
faith.  That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  Sun  5  fincc  even  the 
forms  of  things  are  not  new,  but  only  appear  in  their  turn  one 
after  another;  as  when  light  forfakes  our  Hemifphere  it  no  more 
perilhes  then  fhadow,  but  they  both  make  a  continual  circle 
which  follows  that  of  the  Sun. 

.  ;;  j  j  j .  ; :  •  • ,  .  j  ■  '  !  •  ;  ;  V,Q; 

ne  ‘ \ ,  ,  uP°n  the  Second  Point,  it  was  faid,  That  the  perfeftion  of 

JJhlnVf  l,he, UmAverfe,  requires  the  exigence  of Intelleftual  Creatures, 

Spirits  luch  as  Angels  and  Rational  Souls.  A  truth  acknowledg’d  by 
Arijtotk , who  affigns  nine  Spirits  fubfervient  to  the  Firft  Mover, 
according  to  the  number  of  heavens  which  they  are  to  move  ; 
although  Mercitrius  Trifmegijlus  acknowledges  but  two  which 
hold  the  Aiôick  and  Antariftick  Poles.  Which  Avicenna  alio 
denoted  by  his  Chain  of  Intelligences.  Amongft  thefe  Spirits 
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fome  are  deftinated  for  the  prefervatiori  of  men,  as  Guardian 
Angels,  call’d  by  the  Apoftle  miniftring  Spirits,  which  were 
the  Genii  of  the  ancients,  by  which  they  made  their  greateft 
Oathes.  Others  have  continual  war  with  mankind,  as  the  De¬ 
vils.  Others  animate  bodies,  as  Rational  Souls,  which  after 
the  bodies  diflolution  are  happy  or  miferable,  according  as  they 
have  done  good  or  evil.  As  for  Angels  ànd  Demons,  Hiftory 
bothfacred  and  prophane  teftifies  their  frequent  apparition  to 
men.  Daily  experience  proves  the  fame  of  the  fouls  of  the 
dead,  though  fome  queftion  it.  But  befides  that  Vis  preem¬ 
ption  to  dif-believe  all  antiquity,  which  tells  us  of  a  Ghoft  which 
fpoke  to  Brutus ,  one  which  fheW’da  Sceletbn  in  chains  to  At  he- 
nodorns  the  Philofopher  ;  and  that  o(  Cleonice  which  tormented 
Taufaniasi who  had  (lain  het)  as  lôrig  âs  lié  bv’dy  as  alfb  the 
Ghoft  of  Agrippina  did  her  fon  Nero.  The  Authority  of  Holy 
Scripture  inftruds  us  of  the  return  of  Saniuû,  Mojes  and  Ettas  ; 
and  the  fame  reafon  which  makes  the  foul  lôath  to  pattfrdm  its 
body  argues  it  defirous  to  vifit  the  fame,or  the  places  and  petfons 
wherewith  it  was  moft  delighted.  Nor  is  it  more  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  feparâted  foul  cari  move  it  felf,  then  how  it 
moves  the  body  which  it  animates,  the  one  and  the  other  being 
equally  incomprehensible. 

The  Second  (aid  ,  Spe&res  exift  not  faving  in  the  Phancy, 
thofè  who  think  they  fee  them  conceding  that  they  are  not  pal¬ 
pable,  nor  beheld  alike  of  all  by  ftanders,  and  men  being  ptone 
to  açquiefce  in  their  own  imaginations  though  mifguided  by  the 
paftionsoffear,  hope,  love,  defire  5  efpecially  children  and  wo¬ 
men  who  are  more  fufceptible  of  all  impreffions,  becaufe  their 
phancies  are  fo  weak  as  to  be  no  lefs  mov’d  with  its  own  fixions 
then  real  external  reprefentations  by  the  Senfes.  But  ftrong 
minds  are  not  fubjed  to  fuch  delufions. 

The  Third  faid.  He  is  too  fenfual  who  believes  nought  but 
what  he  fees;  for  according  to  this  account  nothing  büf  acci¬ 
dents  which  alone  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  fenfe  ftiould  be 
admitted.  So  the  Saduces  and  all  Libertines  deny  fpirits,  whilft 
they  appeal  only  to  Senfe.  Although  it  be  an  univerfal  Do&rine 
of  all  fober  antiquity  that  there  are  fpirits,  arid  that  they  appear 
oftentimes  to  men  in  cafes  of  neceflity,  wherewith,  according  to 
Arijiotle  himfelf,  the  fouls  of  the  dead  friends  are  affeded  5  a 
manifeft  argument  of  the  foul’s  immortality,  which  he  believ’d 
Only  by  the  light  of  nature.  As  Apulcius  reports,  the  Platoriifts 
make  three  forts  of  Spirits,  Firft,  Demons  or  Genii,  which  are 
fouls  whilft  they  animate  bodies  5  Second,  Lares  or  Penates ,  the 
fouls  of  fuch  as  had  liv’d  well,  and  after  death  were  accounted 
tutelary  gods  of  the  houfes  which  they  had  inhabited  ;  Third, 
Lémures  or  Hobgoblins,  the  fouls  of  the  wicked,  given  to  do 
mifehief  or  folly  after  death, as  they  did  during  their  life.  Some 
others,  efpecially  the  Poets,  conceiv’d  man  compos’d  of  three 
parts,  Body,  Soul,  and  Shadow,  which  latter  appeared  after 
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diflolution  of  the  two  former,  the  body  returning  into  its  ele¬ 
ments,^  and  the  foul  going  either  to  Heaven  or  Hell,  as  the  fha- 
dow  did  into  the  Elyfian  fields,  from  whence  it  had  no  liberty 
to  return,  but  only  wander’d  up  and  down  io  long  as  the  body 
wanted  burial.  ,..1r 

The  Fourth  faid.  We  muft  diftinguilh  between  Vifion  and 
Apparition.  The  former  }s,  wheh  we  think  we  behold  a  thing 
whieh:  afterwards  comes  accordingly  to  pafs  as  it  appear’d  5  the 
latter*  is,  when  feme  vifible  forms  prefent  themfelves  to  us  either, 
waking  or  atleep  *  and ’tis  of  three  forts,  intellectual,  imagina¬ 
ry,  and  Corporeal.  The  intellectual  is,  when  feparated  fobftances 
infinuate  themfelves  into  the  mind  without  borrowing  any  ex¬ 
tendi  fhapev  The  imaginary  is,  when  they  imprint  fome  ftrange 
forms  or  {peciesjn.the  phancy,  and  by  this  means  make  them-- 
felve?  kpown  to  us.  The  corporeal  is,  when  they  prefent  them* 
folves^to  our  outward  fonfos. To  omit  the  fir  ft,  which  is  rare, 
and  qn  image  of  the  Beatifical  Vifion,  the  imaginary  apparition 
of  fouls  is  caus’d  when  Angels  or  Demons ,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  fouls ,  pourtray  in  our  phancy  the  fpecies  and 
figns  of  theit  countenance  and  perfonage  which  they  had  during 
life,  \yjiich  appearsTad,  cover’d  with  black,  whilft  they  yet  in¬ 
dure  the  punilhments  of  their  fins  3  but  cheerful,  and  in  white 
habit,  jWhen  they  are  deliver’d  from  the  fame.  And  although 
this  apparition  is  imaginary,  yet  ?tis  real  too.  Thus  Judas  Mac - 
cab&ys  knew  Ouias  and  Jeremy  3  Conjlantine  law  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Paul,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  Samuel  appear’d 
to  Saul)  and  foretold  him  of  things  which  were  to  befall  him  3 
though  others  conceive  ’twas  a  corporeal  apparition  3  which  alfo 
is  much  more  certain,  becaufo  fouls, either  appear  with  their  true 
bodies  (although  this  is  very  rare  too,  yea  and  unbecoming 
happy  fouls  to  rejoyn  themfelves  to  putrifi’d  carcafes)  or  moft 
commonly  afin  me  bodies  of  air.  The  caufeof  which  appari¬ 
tions  is  aicrib’d  to  the  union  which  is  between  the  foul  of  the 
dead  perfon  and  that  of  the  furviving  to  whom  it  appears,  whe¬ 
ther  the  lame  proceed  from  confanguinity,or  identity  of  man¬ 
ners,  great  familiarity  and  friendlhip,  which  feems  to  make  but 
one  foul  of  thofo  of  two  friends  3  fo  that  the  foul  finding  it  folf 
in  pain  either  through  prelent  or  future  evils,  efpecially  when 
it  lees  it  lei f  oblig’d  to  the  performance  of  fbme  vow  neglected 
during  life,  God  for  his  own  glory,  the  eafe  of  his  creature, 
and  the  converfion  of  linnets,  permits  it  to  manifelt  it  folf  by  ways 
moll  convenient. 
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CONFERENCE  LXXX. 

I.  Of  the  Epilepfie  or  Falling  Sicknefs.  II.  Whe¬ 
ther  there  be  any  Art  of  Divination . 

•  '  .  î  t,  ,  i ’  "  ■*  -  .  ■ .  X  I  *  .  » 

T He  vulgar  Maxime  is  not  always  true,  That  a  difeafe  h 
throughly  known  is  half  cur’d.  For  this  difeafe,  though 
known  to  the  moft  ignorant,  is  of  very  difficult  cure,  and  there-  iinaSicknefu 
fore  was  call’d  by  antiquity  the  Herculean  difeafe,  that  is  to  fay, 
unconquerable^  the  Sacred  difeafe  ,  becaufe  of  its  dreadful 
fymptoms }  and  Lunatic 4,,  becaufe  thofe  who  are  born  either 
in  the  Full  or  New  Moon,  or  during  its  Eclipfe,  are  troubled 
with  this  malady, which  hath  great  correfpondence  with  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Planet  }  ’twas  alfo  call’d  Morbus  caducus^  or  Falling 
Sicknefs,  by  reafon  that  it  makes  the  perfon  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  Comitialis  ,  becaufe  it  interrupted  Affemblies }  laftly,  ’tis 
call’d  Epilepfie  becaufe  it  intercepts  the  functions  of  the  mind 
and  fenfes.  ’Tis  defin’d,  the  ceflation  of  the  principal  actions, 
and  of  fenfe  and  voluntary  motion,  with  convulfion,  which  is 
not  continual,  but  by  internals.  The  true  and  proximate  caufe 
of  it  is  either  a  vapour  or  an  humour  pricking  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  which  endeavouring  to  diicharge  the  fame  contrats 
it  felf,  attracts  the  nerves  to  it,  thefe  the  mufcles  and  parts  into 
which  they  are  implanted  }  caufing  hereby  thofe  convulfive 
and  violent  agitations  of  the  Epilepticks.  Sneezing  and  the 
hickcock  have  fome  refemblance  of  it,  the  latter  being  caus’d 
by  a  (harp  vapour  fent  from  the  ftomack  or  other  place  by  fym- 
pathytoits  upper  orifice- which  it  goadeth  with  its  acrimony, 

♦  and  thereby  forces  it  to  contract  it  felf  in  order  to  expell  the 
feme,  the  former  call’d  by  Avicenna  the  lefler  Epilepfie,  dif¬ 
fering  not  from  the  greater,  faving. in  duration,  is'  alfo  caus’d  by 
fome  vapours  pricking  the  former  part  of  the  brain,  which  con¬ 
trats  it  felf  to  expell  the  fame  by  the  noftrils. 

The  Second  faid,  That  the  unexpetednefs  of  this  malady, 
arjd  the  Patient’s  quick  recovery,  may.juftifie  the  vulgar  for 
thinking  that  there  fomething  divine  in  it.  Since  nothing 
amazes  us  more  then  fudden  uncomprehended  alterations. 

Therefore  in  Hippocrates  days  they  us’d  to  make  expiations  and 
incantations  for  this  difeafe,  which  he  derides,  faying  that  the 
bad  Phyfitians  promoted  this  falfe  conceit,  that  they  plight  get 
the  more  honour  for  the  cure,  or  be  more  excufable  for  not  ef¬ 
fecting  the  fame.  t  .  ;  1 

The  Third  faid,  That  the  Epilepfie  and  Apoplexie  differ 
onely  in  degree,  both  having  the  fame  caufe,  namely,  abundance 
of  grofs  humours,  either  phlegmatick  or  melancholy  }  which  if 
it  wholly  fills  the  brains  ventricles,and  makes  a  total  obftru&ion} 
fo  that  the  Animal  Spirits,  the  inftruments  of  voluntary  motiou 
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and  fenfe  be  obftru&ed,it  caufes  an  apoplexie,which  is  a  total  abo¬ 
lition  offenfe  and  motion  in  the  whole  body,with  îæfion  ofthe  ra¬ 
tional  faculty.  The  Heart  continues  its  pulfe  for  fome  time,till  the 
confumption  of  what  Animal  Spirits  were  in  the  Nerves,  ferving 
to  the  Mufcles  for  refpiration.1  But  if  the  obftru&ion  be  not 
perfeft,  and  the  crals  humour  over-loads  the  ventricles,  then 
they  contract  themfelves  and  all  the  Nerves  which  depend  upon 
them  ^  whence  comes  that  univerfal  con tradHon  of  the  limbs, 
as  one  cover’d  in  bed  with  too  many  clothes  pulls  up  his  legs, 
bends  and  lifts  up  his  knees,  to  have  more  air  and  room  under 
the  load  which  preffes  him. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  as  the  brain  is  the  moifteft  of  all  the 
parts,  fo  it  abounds  moft  in  excrements,'  the  thinneft  of  which 
tranfpire  by  the  futures  &  pores,  but  the  groffer  meeting  in  great 
quantity  in  the  brain  melt  itsfubftance  into  water,  which  coming 
to  flop  the  Veins  and  Arteries  hinder,  the  commerce  of  the  (pints  5 
whether  this  pituitous  matter  be  deriv’d  from  the  paternal  or  ma¬ 
ternal  geniture,or  whether  the  part  of  feed  which  makes  the  brain 
happen  not  to  be  well  purg’d  in  the  womb  where  the  rudiments 
of  this  malady  are  fir  ft  laid  $  or  whether  the  brain  purge  not  it 
felf  afterwards  fufficiently  by  its  emun&ories,  and  the  (cabs  ufual 
to  Children.  Hippocrates  faith,  this  malady  cannot  begin  after 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  thé  conftitution  of  body  is  beéomè 
more  hot  and  dry  5  and  many  Children  are  cur’d  of  it  onely  by 
the  deficcation  caus’d  by  the  alteration  of  age,  feafons,  and  man* 
nerof  dyet. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  a  grofs  humour  cannot  be  the  caufe  of 
thofe  quick  and  violent  motions  of  the  Epilepfie, nor  be  colle&ed 
and  diffipated  in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  the  duration  of  aParoxifme. 
Therefore  the  caufe  of  itmuft  be  lbme  biting  and  very  fubtile 
matter  $  for  no  fuch  grofs  obftru&ive  matter  is  found  iti  the 
brain  of  thofe  that  dye  of  this  malady,  but  onely  fome  traces  or 
lignes  of  fome  malignant  vapour  or  acrimonious  humour, as  black 
fpots,  a  (war  thy  frothy  liquor,  an  Impoftume  in  the  brain,  fome 
portion  of  the  Meninx  putfifi’d,  corrofion  of  the  bone,  andfoch 
other  things  evidencing  rather  the  pricking  of  thé  brain  then 
flopping  c>f  its  paflages.  •  s  ^ 

The  Sixth  faid,  That  Were  the  Epilepfie  produc’d  by  obftru- 
<ftion,it  would  follow  that  as  a  total  one  in  an  Apoplexie  abolifties 
all  fenfe  and  motion,  fo  the  incomplete  one  of  the  Epilepfie 
fhould  onely  dinrini(h,not  deprave  motion  as  it  doth.  So  that  the 
Epilepfie  (hould  be  a  fymptom  like  the  Palfie  or  Lethargy,  from 
which  neverthelefs  ’tis  wholly  different.  Nor  can  it  be  (imply 
the  mordacity  or  malignity  of  an  humour,  fince  malignant  and 
peftilential  Fevers,  hot  and  dry  Aliments,  as  fpices,muftard,fak, 
gar]iek,onyons,and  the  Ike  biting  things,  caufe  not  this  Evil.  Thé 
truth  is,  there  is  a  fpecifical  occult  quality  of  the  humours  partir 
culady  difpofingto  this  difeafe  *  the  Chymifts  call  it  âMercu- 
•  rial  Vapour,  (  "that  is,  an  acid  penetrating,  and  fubtile  fpirit  ) 
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a  Vitriolike  Spirit,  a  biting  and  corrofive  fait  3  which  makes  not 
menonely,  butQuailes,  Dogs,  Sheep,  and  Goats,  fubjedt  to  it. 

And  as  fome  things  beget  this  malady  by  an  occult  Epileptical 
quality,  as  Smallagc,  Parfly,  a  goats  liver  roafted,  and  dinking 
dwells,  as  horn,  pitch  and  jet  burnt,  (whence  the  Ancients  being 
about  to  buy  a  (lave,  made  him  fnuff  up  fmoak  of  brimdone, 
to  try  whether  he  were  not  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe  )  fo  many  Ant- 
epileptical  remedies  cure  it  3  but  thatwhich  proceeds  by  fympa- 
thie  from  the  domack,or  other  parts,  more  eafily  then  that  which 
is  idiopathical,  and  radicated  in  the  brain.  As  the  (havings  of 
man’s  fkull  not  buried ,  drunk  with  water  of  Teile-tre  and 
Pæony,  fo  contrary  to  this  evil,  that  it  cures  the  fame  by  being 
hung  about  the  neck. 

Upon  the  Second  Point  *twas  faid,That  Man,who  alone  under-  m  1  r# 
(lands  the  nature  and  difference  ofTime,is  more  folicitous  about  ] Han 

the  future  then  about  the  prefent,  which  is  but  a  moment  5  or  the  JrtofTnli- 
pafl,which  concerns  him  only  hidorically. Hence  arifes  his  ardent  nation. 
defire  of  prefaging  to  fatisfie  which,  he  makes  ufe  of  every  thing 
in  the  world.  Which  is  an  infallible  argument  of  the  vanity  of 
this  Art  of  Divination 3  becaufe  effedts  cannot  be  for  e-told  by  all 
forts  of  caufes,  but  onçly  by  thofe  wherewith  they  have  connexi¬ 
on  ,  and  wherein  they  are  potentially  contain'd  ,  as  leaves  and 
fruits  are  in  the  feeds  5  and  *tis  receiv’d  a  Maxime,  that  when  an 
effedt  may  be  produc’d  by  fundry  caufes,  none  of  them  is  the 
true  caufe  3  (ince  we  cannot  from  fuch  an  effedl  proceed  to  the 
knowledge  of  its  caule.  Now  Divination  is  not  taken  here,  as 
Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  it  in  his  Prognoflicks,  when  he  faith,  that 
nothing  is  makes  Phyfitians  more  refemble  Gods,  then  the  fore¬ 
telling  of  what  will  befall,  and  hath  already  befallen  their  Pati¬ 
ents.  For  there  he  fpeaks  of  the  predidlions  of  Phyfick;  but  here 
to  divine,  is  to  affirm  an  event  whereof  we  fee  not  any  caufeor 
probable  (ign.  For  if  by  feeing  a  Rain-bow  I  prognodicate  rain, 
or  that  a  tree  will  bear  fruit  when  it  is  well  bloffom’d,  or  that  a 
fick  perfon  that  reds  ill  the  night  before  the  feventh  day  will 
have  a  Crifis,  this  is  not  Divination.  But  if,  not  knowing  a  pri- 
(oner  nor  his  affairs,  1  fore-tell  that  he  will  be  fet  at  liberty  or 
not 3  that  an  unknown  perfon  will  be  married,  and  how  many 
Children  he  will  have,  or  fuch  other  things  which  have  no  necef- 
fary,  nor  yet  contingent  caufes  known  to  me  3  this  is  properly 
to  Divine.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  Art  of  Divi¬ 
nation  ;  Art  being  a  body  of  precepts  tending  to  (bme  profitable 
end,  whereas  were  Divination  certain,  it  would  caufe  nothing 
but  either  defpair  or  negligence  3  and  precepts  being  of  things 
hapning  neceffarily  or  mod  commonly  3  that  whofe  caufe  we 
know  not  cannot  be  known  by  precepts.  And  therefore  all 
your  Soot hfayers.  Augurs,  Sorcerers,  Fortune-tellers,  and  the 
like,  are  but  fo  many  Impodors. 

The  Second  faid.  That  Divination,  which  is  a  predidlion  of 
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future  things  remote  from  our  knowledge,  is  of  three  forts. 
Either  from  God,  as  Prophecy  ,  from  Devils,  .as  Conjuring  $  or 
from  caufes  purely  natural,  which  isPrognoftication  ov  Conje¬ 
cture.  Prophecy  is  a  divine  infpiration,  whereby  one  fore-fees 
and  declares  remote  things  infallibly.  Twas  exercis’d  at  firft 
by  the  Priefts  of  the  Law,  with  the  Vrim  and  7 hummim^  which 
were  twelve  precious  (tones  in  the  high  Priefts  Ephod  ,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  Prophets  inftrufted  in  dreams  or  vifions ,  whence 
they  were  call’d  feers.  Diabolical  Divination  depends  upon 
Tome  compaft  ,  either  tacite  orexprefs,  with  the  Devil  5  who 
being  able  to  declare  fuch  things  as  have  appear’d  by  fome  out¬ 
ward  ad,  as  the  authors  of  robberies,  things  loft,  or  fuch  futu¬ 
rities  as  depend  on  natural  and  neceflary  caufes,  but  not  fuch  as 
proceed  from  caufes  purely  free  or  contingent  5  the  Soothfayers 
his  fervants  can  know  no  more  concerning  the  fame  then  their 
Mafter.  This  Divination  is  of  two  forts.  The  firft  is  call’d 
Dœmonomancy ,  when  the  Devils  themfelves  give  anfwers  out  of 
Caves  or  Images  5  fometimes  by  beads,  men,  or  moft  frequently 
by  women, rendring  oracles  by  their  mouths,  ftomacks, or  bellies, 
but  for  the  moft  part  ambiguous  and  doubtful,  for  fear  of  being 
miftaken.  The  other  is  call’d  Mangania ,  or  Coetia ,  the  moft 
deteftable  fpecies  of  which  is  Necromancy  ,  which  draws  anfwers 
from  the  mouths  of  the  dead.  Others,  more  remarkable,  are, 
1.  Bydromancy ,  or  Divination  by  water,  into  which  they  pour 
drops  of  oyle,  or  caft  three  little  ftones,  obferving  the  fe&ions 
of  the  circles  which  they  defcribe.  2.  Lecanomancy ,  by  a  bafin 
of  water,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  anfwers  are  heard,  after 
cafting  thereinto  fome  plates  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  precious 
ftones,  engraven  with  certain  chara&ers.  3.  Gajiromancy ,  by 
glafs  bottles  full  of  water,  in  which  a  big-belly’d  woman,  or  an 
innocent  child,  beholds  images.  4.  Catoptromancy ,  by  Look- 
ing-glaffes.  5.  Cryfi allow ancy^  by  cryftal  cylinders.  6.  Dadty- 
lomancy ,  by  enchanted  Rings,  like  that  of  Gyges.  7.  Onycho - 
mancy  ,  by  anointing  the  nail  of  a  child  with  oyle  or  tallow, 
and  holding  it  towards  the  Sun  they  fee  in  it  what  they  demand. 
8.  Aeromancy ,  by  conjurations  of  the  Air.  9.  Cojcinomancy , 
by  a  fieve,  and  fizzars.  All  which  fpecies  of  Divination  prefume 
either  an  exprefs  or  tacite  compact  with  the  Devil.  But  there 
were  three  without  compaft,  1 .  Arufpices ,  who  drew  conjectures 
from  the  entrails  and  motions  of  beads  facrificed ,  from  the 
figures  made  by  melted  wax  caft  into  water  ,  call’d  Cero- 
maniie ,  or  Daphnomancy0  from  the  crackling  of  burning  Lawrel, 
Omphalomancy ,  when  by  the  knots  and  adhering  to  the  navil  and 
fecundines,  the  Mid-wives  fore-tell  how  many  Children  the  new 
deliver’d  woman  (hall  have  afterwards.  Amniomancy  ,  fore¬ 
telling  the  Childs  fortune  from  the  red  or  livid  colour  of  the  coat 
Amnios .  Varthenomancy ,  to  difcover  Virginity  by  meafuring 
the  neck,  or  drinking  powder’d  Agat,  which  (lie  that  is  no  Vir¬ 
gin  vomits  up  again.  2.  Augures ,  or  Aufpices  who  divin’d  from 
,  .  birds, 
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birds,  beads,  prodigies,  and  accidents,  as  Vlfny  reportTo?  the" 
S-erviln ,  that  they  had  a  piece  of  brafs  money  which  they  fed 
with  Gold  and  Silver,  and  it  increas'd  when  any  good  was  to  be¬ 
fall  their  Family,  and  diminifh’d  upon  (bine  approaching  evil. 

3..  Unlawful  Lots  ar QCleromancy  which  comprehends  Homer 
and  Virgil*  Lots.  Alectriomancy ,  by  a  Cock  eating  corns  of 
wheat  lay’d  upon  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet.  Oniomancy ,  by 
names  %  Arithmancy ,  by  numbers.  Laftly,  Natural  Divination, 
which  is  Conjedure,  either  taken  from  the  Stars,  as  Judiciary 
Aftrology  5  the  Air,  and  its  feveral  difpofitions  5  the  Sea,  and 
Trees,  as  when  a  Plague  is  fore-told  by  the  flourifhing  of  Rofes 
or  Violets  in  Autumn.  Animdls  alfofupply  fome  prefages,as  Mice 
running  away  from  ao  houfeprefignifie  its  downfall  or  burn- . 
ing  >  and  Sparrows  delinquilhing  a  Country  denote  the  Pefti- 
lence  and  infedion  of  the  Air. 

The  Third  laid.  That  the  Soul,  being  immortal,  is  alfo  capable 
of  knowing  things  after  the  manner  of  eternity, which  being  a  to¬ 
tal  and  Simultaneous  poiïèfîion  of  endlefs  life,  knows  all  things  at 
once ,  things  future  and  pad  as  prefent  5  which  knowledge  is 
like  that  of  a  man  who  beholds  a  whole  Army  at  the  fame  time  ' 
from  the  top  of  a  Mountain  >  and  that  of  time,  in  which  things 
are  feen  fucceffively,  is  like  that  of  him  who  through  a  hole  fees 
every  Souldier  of  his  Army  pafs  by  one  after  another.  Where¬ 
fore  'tis  no  wonder  if  men  who  affed  nothing  fo  much  as  eternity, 
and  to  be  like  God,delire  to  know  things  as  God  doth,  to  whom 
the  future  is  prelent.  Moreover,  this  inclination  being  natural 
to  all  perfons,they  muft  have  a  power  to  exercife  it  in  thisitfÿèfl: 
it  be  in  vain.  Which  is  done  principally  when  the  Soul  is  loofned 
from  the  Body,  as  in  deep,  extafle,  deep  contemplation,  and 
the  agonies  of  death,  in  which  dying  perfons  commonly  fore¬ 
tell  things  to  come. 
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I.  Of  Chiromancy.  II.  Which  is  the  nobleji 
part  of  the  Body . 
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CHiromancy  is  Divination  by  infpedion  of  the  hand,  and  L 

confideration  of  its  fubftance,quantity,  quality,  and  other  C^ro' 
accidents,  whereby  the  fame  affords  indications  of  things  pail  or  manc ^ 
to  come.  It  was  pradis’d  by  Sylla  and  Cœfar ,  this  latter  having 
by  it  difeover’d  the  falfe  Alexander  ,  who  pretended  himfelf 
Herod's  Son,  from  the  true.  And  an  old  Chiromancer  of  Albert 
of  Mirandola ,  Coufin  to  the  great  Vicus ,  fore-told  the  Duke  of 
Nevers,  Nephew  to  Lewis  XII.  being  at  Carpi  in  Italy,  ready 
to  fight  with  the  Vice-roy  of  Naples ,  that  he  fhould  win  the 
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battle,  but  lofe  his  own  life,  as  it  came  to  pals.  So  Paulus  Jovius 
relates,  that  Antioch  us  Tibertus  otCeJena^  by  this  means,  adver¬ 
tis’d  Guido  Balneo  of  the  death  which  befell  him  by  one  of  his 
familiars  *  and  that  Horatius  Codes  fore-told  Lucas  Gauricus  that 
he  fhould  be  put  to  death  by  John  BontivoglioVnuctoi  Bononia, 
Many  having  lèen  Criminals  lead  to  the  gallows  have  oblerv'd 
that  the  two  extremes  of  the  line  upon  the  laft  joynt  of  the 
thumb  terminated  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  which  is  taken  for  the 
lign  of  the  halter ,  as  when  this  line  reaches  not  the  nail,  but  on 
one  fide,  it  prefages  onely  danger  of  hanging.  Now  as  diverfi- 
ty  of  outward  fhapes  diftinguifhes  fpecies,  fo  it  dothalfo  indivi¬ 
duals,  efpecially  that  of  the  hand,  the  inftrument  of  every  one’s 
fortune,  and  the  raoft  temperate  part  of  the  Body  5  whence  the 
hollow  of  it  is  accounted  the  organ  of  Touching. 

The  Second  faid.  That  the  hand,  the  fubjeft  of  Chiromancy, 
is  compos’d,  as  all  other  organical  parts ,  of  three  diftimular 
parts,  the  wrift,  palm,  and  fingers.  In  the  palm  the  Chiroman¬ 
cers  confider  the  lines  and  eminences  or  hills.  The  lines  are  thole 
parts  which  varioufly  divide  the  hand,  the  five  chief  of  which 
are,  the  line  of  the  wrift,  the  line  of  life,  the  natural  mean,  the 
liver-line,  and  the  table-line.  The  wrift-line  is  that  which  di¬ 
vides  the  hand  from  the  arm,  and  is  commonly  double,  fome- 
times  trebble  and  quadruple.  The  line  of  life,  or  of  the  heart, 
begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  tumour  under  the  fore-finger,  and 
ends  at  the  wrift-line,  having  fometimes  another  line  parallel, 
call’d  the  filter  of  the  line  of  life.  The  natural  mean,  or  line  of 
the  head,  begins  near  the  line  of  life  under  the  fore-finger,  and 
pafies  over- thwart  the  hand  to  the  hill  of  the  Moon,  or  pommel 
of  the  hand,  which  line  is  thwarted  by  another,  call’d  the  liver 
or  ftomack-line  j  and  thele  two  lines,  with  the  line  of  life,  form  a 
triangle,  whole  bafe  is  the  liver  line,  call’d  the  triangle  of  Mars  5 
which  appears  not  in  their  hands  whofe  middle  line  terminates  at 
the  table  line,  or  line  of  fortune,  which  begins  under  the  hill  of 
Mercury ,  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  finger,  and  ends  under  the 
fore-finger  with  one,  two,  or  three  branches.  ’Tis  call’d  the  table 
line,  becaufe  the  (pace  between  it  and  the  middle  line  reprefents 
the  table ,  whence  ’tis  call’d  the  table  of  the  hand,  and  line  of 
fortune,  becaufe  it  affords  the  certaineft  tokens  of  good  or  bad 
fortune.  The  hills  or  rifings  of  the  hand  are  feven,  according  to 
the  Planets  to  which  they  are  attributed,  namely,  the  mount 
of  Venus ,  under  the  thumb,  indicating  Love  5  the  mount  of 
Jupiter ,under  the  fore-finger  for  Honours  >  that  of  Saturn ,  under 
the  third,  or  middle  finger,  for  felicities  or  misfortunes  5  that  of 
the  Sun ,  under  the  fourth,  or  ring-finger,  for  Riches  $  that  of 
Mercury ,  under  the  little  finger,  for  Arts  and  Sciences  5  that  of 
the  Moon ,  which  is  in  the  pommel  of  the  hand,  for  affligions  and 
maladies  of  the  mind  5  laftly,  the  mount  of  Mars  in  theforefaid 
triangle,  compriz'd  under  the  lines  of  life,  the  middle  line,  and 
the  liver  line,  denotes  war-like  exploits.  And  becaufe  the  four 
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principal  fingers  have  twelve  joynts  which  make  as  many  finu- 
ofities  5  therefore  the  Chiromancers  attribute  to  each  of  them  a 
fign  of  the  Zodiack,  and  to  each  finger  a  feafon  of  the  year  5  as 
to  the  fore-finger  the  Spring,  and  toits  three  joynts  the  three 
lignes  of  that  feafon,  aligning  the  uppermoft  joynt  to  Aries ,  &c. 
By  which  lignes  ’tis  known  in  what  moneths  the  effeds  fore-told 
by  the  lines  of  the  hand  will  happen. 

The  Third  faid.  That  Chiromancy  is  a  Conjedural  Art,  not 
founded  upon  indubitable  principles  of  eternal  truth,  but  upon 
many  experiences,  from  which  the  general  precepts  of  this  Art 
are  deduc'd.  The  chief  whereof  are,  that  the  reditude,  con¬ 
tinuity,  and  lively  colour  of  the  lines,  and  the  eminence  of  the 
mounts  are  good  fignes*  as  alio  the  branching  of  thefe  lines  up¬ 
wards  towards  the  mounts  of  the  fingers*  onthe  contrary,  their 
obliquity,  interfedion ,  livid  or  bkckifh  colour,  and  branch¬ 
ing  downwards,  are  of  ill  augury.  The  widenefs  of  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  the  angles  of  the  triangle  of  Mars  well  lhap’d,  de¬ 
note  good.  Many  lines  cutting  the  chief  which  are  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  (hew  â  man  intangled  in  affairs.  The  lines  of  the 
wrift  lignifie  that  the  perlon  is  to  live  lb  many  times  twenty 
years.  A  double  line  of  life  is  a  fignof  one  very  fortunate.  The 
lines  which  crois  it  are  lb  many  misfortunes,  and  their  breaking 
Ihews  death  or  dangerous  ficknefs.  One  0  in  it  denotes  the  lofs 
of  an  Eye,  and  two  00  total  blindnefs,  which  Johannes  de :  Incia- 
gine  faith  he  found  true  in  many,  and  by  his  own  experience. 
Crooked  lines  upon  the  table  line  threaten  water/ Tis  an  ill  fign, 
when  one  of  the  chief  lines,  efpecially  the  table  line,  is  wanting* 
and  when  it  hathincifions,  ’tis  a  mark  of  various  fortune.  Lines 
between  the  table  line  and  middle  line  are  fo  many  difeafes,  but 
not  mortal.  And  infinite  fuch  other  rules.  The  nails  alfo  are  con- 
fider’d  by  the  Chiromancers,  as  to  their  colour,  lhape,  krgenefs, 
and  little  fpots,  among  which  the  round  and  white  denote 
friends,  the  others  ill- wiliers.  ... 

The  Fourth  faid.  That ’tis  requisite  to  predidion  by  the  hands 
that  nothing  be  on  them  but  what  is  natural.  And  if  the  lines  of 
one  hand  fuffice  not,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  others  and 
if  both  agree,  the  effeds  fignifi’d  by  them  are  lefs  doubtful. 
When  they  differ,  thefe  of  the  left  hand  are  chiefly  taken  notice 
of,  both  becaufe  ’tis  neareft  the  heart,  and  hecaufe  ^is  left  dif 
figur’d  by  working.  Yet  ’tis  to  be  remember’d,  that  as  one  fign 
evidences  not  the  conftitutiou,  and  few  difeafes  have  one  certain 
pathognomonical  fign,  lb  neither  is. an  effed  to  be  infer ’d  from 
one  line  fo  and  fo,  but  from  many  together.*  although  they  are 
commonly  fallacious  too,  unlçfs  the  inclinations  likewife  be 
known  by  Phyfiognomy  and  Aftrology. 

The  Fifth  faid.  All  effeds  are  either  natural  or  free  >  thole 
come  from  a  neceflàry  and  infallible^which  hath  no  affinity  with 
the  lines  of  the  hand  erroneoufly  alledg’d  to  fignifie  the  fame  * 
and  thefe  being  from  the  Will  cannot  be  caus’d  by  a  concur- 
...i.i  ,  1  rence 
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rence  of  lines,  differing  either  fortuitoufly,  o i  according  to. the 
various  fituations  of  the  bones,  ox  feveral  foldings  of  the  child’s 
hands  in  his  mothers  belly,  or  by  different  exercifes,  and  variety 
of  Climates  5  they  of  hot  Countries  having  fcorch’d  (kins,  and 
more  lines  otherwife  configurated  then  Northern  people  5  and 
Artifans,  then  Courtiers  and  idle  people.  And  fo  there  would 
need  different  rules  of  Palmiftry,  according  to  Countries  and 
qualities,  which  is  abfurd.  The  truth  is,  if  any  thing  may  be 
conje&ur’d,  ’tis  from  the  parts,  which  contribute  fomething  to 
what  they  are  lignes  of.  So  a  large  fore-head  may  be  the  note 
of  good  capacity,  becaufe  it  (hews  that  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Brain  are  large*  and  a  bonyand  finewy  man  is  with  reafon  judg’d 
ffrong.  But  the  hand  can  afford  no  indication,  if  you  except  its 
largenefte  or  thicknefle,  by  proportion  of  which,  with  the  other 
parts  that  are  not  feen,one  may  judge  of  its  ftrength.  ‘Tis  there¬ 
fore  a  fallacious  Art  which  takes  that  for  a  caufe  and  a  fign  which 
is  nothing  lefle.  **  '  ^  ’  vV 

The  fixth  (aid.  Chiromancy  is  of  two  fotts,  Phyfical  or  Aftro- 
logical.  The  former  is  grouhded  upon  the  fame  principles  with 
Phyfiognomy,  and  is  a  paf  t  of  it,  difcovering  by  the  feveral  ac¬ 
cidents  of  the  hand  its  owh  temper  with  that  of  the  whole  body, 
and  confequently,  the  manners  and  inclinations.  Hence  the 
Chiromancers  affirm,  with  great  probability ,  that  thofe  that 
have  thick  hands  have  the  other  parts  which  are  unfeen  alike, 
and  confequently  ,  a  dull  wit  *  and  fo  on  the  contrary..  But  that 
which  is  purely  Aftrological,  and  is  founded  upon  imaginary 
principles,  feems  hot  only  faulty,  but  very  ridiculous,  yea,  and 
pernitious  too  v  and  therefore  is  prohibited  by  Laws  both  Hu¬ 
mane  and  Divine. 

■x-v  ■;  •v'Ji.ii  ‘aIT  \/f  ’  '•  • 

n.  Upon  the  Second  Point ’twas  faid.  That  man’s  body  being  a 
Which  is  the  ftrudiure  compos’d  of  many  parts,not  onely  (imilary,  as  in  plants 
nobleji  part  and  ftones,  but  organical,  deftinated  to  each  a&ion,which  being 
of  the  Body.  their  end  ,  will  alio  be  the  meafure  and  ftandard  of  their  noble- 
nefle  *  as  Officers  and  Miniftersof  State  or  Family  are  efteem’d 
according  to  their  imployment.  Now  an  Animals  nobleft  aftion 
is  Life  -y  and  therefore  the  Heart,  the  author  thereof,  and  fource 
of  heat  and  fpirits,  is  the  nobleft  of  all  parts.  Moreover,  Arp- 
jiotleL ayes,  it  lives  firft  and  dyes  laft,  and  is  in  the  little  world 
what  the  Sun  is  in  the  great,  imparting  light  and  motion  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  Heavens  do  to  all  fublunary  things. 
Therefore  many  Animals  want  other  patrs,  but  none  a  heart, 
which  is  fo  abfolutely  necedary  that  its  leaft  wound  is 
mortall.  -  *  r  ■  \ 

The  Second  faid.  Whether  Nobility  betaken  from  Antique 
ty  oi- neceffity,  the  Liver  is  the  nobleft.  of  all.  For  the  Animal 
at  firft  lives  the  life  of  a  Plant,  and  fo  needed  npuriffiment  firft, 
the  fupplying  of  which,  being  the  Livers  office,  it  is  therefore 
form’d  before  any  of  the  entrails.  Nor  could  we  exercife  our 
_  ‘  fenfes 
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fenfes  or  reafonable  actions,  if  we  were  not  nourifh’d  5  the  fun- 
ftions  of  all, faculties  ceafing  as  foon  as  the  Livers  provifion  is 
lpent.  Yea,  no  animal  aftioncanbe  perform’d  without  fp  ii its, 
the  matter  of  which  is  blood  elaborated  in  the  Liver.  Which 
as  ’tis  the  caufe  of  the  four  humours,  and  confequently,  of 
Health  or  Sicknelle  5  fo ’tis  the  feat  of  Love;,  the  nobleft  of  all 
the  p*affions. 

The  Third  laid,  As  much  nobler  as  thefpecies  is  then  the  In¬ 
dividual  comprehended  under  it ,  fo  much  are  the  parts  ferving 
to  its  confervation  nobler  then  others  which  conferveonely  the 
particular. ,  Therefore  Galen  reckons  them  among  the  principal 
parts.  They  ferve  to  enliven  the  body,  whofe  temper,  colour, 
beauty,  voice,  and  other  qualities,their  deprivation  not  only  de- 
ftroys,but  alfo  changes  the  manners  of  the  Mind, and  extinguifhes 
Courage,  as  appears  in  cocks  when  caftrated.  Add  hereunto, 
that  they  are  hardeft  to  be  tam’d,  and  therefore  mod  noble. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  Generation  being  common  to  men, 
not  onely  with  beafts,  but  alfo  with  plants,  being  an  a&ion  of 
the  natural  faculty,  it  cannot  be  the  nobleft  action  of  man  5  but 
rather  the  Underftanding,  which  being  exercis'd  in  the  brain., 
the  feat  of  the  Rational  Soul,  this  without  difpute  is  the  nobleft 
of  all }  whence  ’tis  called  i  Heaven  by  Horner^  a  divine  member 
by  Plato ,  and  generally  accounted  the  manfion  of  wifdom,  and 
temple  of  divinity,  which  appears  chiefly  in  the  ftrudture  of  its e 
rete  mirabile ,  labyrinth,  and  ventricles;  Moreover,  all  the  parts 
were  made  for  the  brain»  For  man  was  born  to  underftand, 
and  the  intelle&ual  faculty  holds  its  feat  in  the  brain.  To  un- 
derftand  well,  it  needed  phantafmes  and  fpecies,  which  were  to 
be  receiv’d  by  the  fenfes  plac’d  for  that  purpolein  the  head  :  and 
to  judge  of  thediverfity  of  fenfible  objects,  it  ought  to  have  lo¬ 
cal  motion  5  and,  in  order  thereunto,  mufcles,  tendons,  nerves, 
and  bones.  Thefea&ions  of  the  Underftanding  are  perform'd 
by  help  of  the  Animal  Spirits,  the  matter  whereof  are  the  vital 
or  the  Heart,  as  the  matter  of  thefe  are  the  natural}  whence 
learned  men  are  commonly  lean  and  unhealthy,  becaufe  their 
natural  fpirits  go  to  the  brain,  inftead  of  being  carry’d  to  the 
parts,  in  order  to  nutrition. 

The  Fifth  faid ,  That  (  to  omit  Æ fop's  opinion  ,  who  pre- 
fer’d  the  tongue  before  any  other  part ,  and  found  it  moft 
powerful  to  do  either  good  or  evil  )  the  hand  feem’d  to  him  as 
much  more  excellent  then  the  brain,  as  the  a&ive  is  to  be  eftima- 
ted  above  the  contemplative.  Therefore  Ariflotle  calls  it  the 
Organ  of  Organs,  and ’tis  thefymbolof  faith,  ftrength,and  ci¬ 
vility  5  whence  remain  Hill  the  termes  of  killing  the  hands. 
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CONFERENCE  LXXXII. 

« 

I .  Which  is  moft  powerful.  Art  or  Nature.  II.  Whe¬ 
ther  Wine  is  mojl  to  be  temper  cl  in  Winter , 

'  or  in  Summer. 

.  *  v  v 

L  y  | ’  'He  power  of  Nature  and  Art  cannot  be  better  judg'd 
Which  k  J_  then  by  their  oppofition  5  yet  how  (hould  any  be  be- 
moft  power-  tween  them,  whilft  Art  can  do  nothing  without  Nature?  For 
ful.  An  or  the  hand  be  off  of  Induftry  ,  'twas  Nature  that  made  it  a 
hand.  If  the  Sword  be  valued  for  the  Art  which  faftiion’d  it, 
and  brought  it  into  a  condition  to  give  Law  to  him  that  hath 
none  j  ’tis  to  the  Iron  produc'd  by  Nature  in  the  Mines  that  it 
owes  its  matter.  And  thus  making  the  fame  indu&ion  through 
all  difeiplines  ,  'twill  be  found  that  they  cannot  be  imagin'd 
without  Nature  5  not  Logick  ,  without  natural  reafon  ;  nor 
Grammar,  without  fpeech  5  nor  Speech,  without  a  tongue; 
nor  writing,  without  ink  and  paper  5  nor  thefe  without  the  mat¬ 
ter  whereof  they  are  made,  no  more  then  a  building  without 
ftone$?  morter,  or  other  materials.  Therefore  when  Art  offers 
to  compare  with  Nature,  *tis  as  if  a  child  upon  a  Gyant’s  neck 
(hould  therefore  think  it  felf  taller  then  he  3  whereas  it  hath  no 
advantage  but  what  it  borrows  from  the  Gyant  which  up¬ 
holds  it. 

The  Second  faid,  That  aftions  being  the  rule  whereby  to  mea- 
fure  the  excellence  of  the  Agents,  and  being  themfelves  deter¬ 
min’d  by  their  end,  which  alone  fets  value  upon  them  5  Nature 
is  therefore  more  excellent  then  Art  in  that  it  hath  a  nobler  end 
in  its  a&ions,  and  otdinarily  attains  the  fame  which  Art  can  ne¬ 
ver  do.  F  or  Nature,  as  the  internal  principle  of  motion  and  reft 
of  that  wherein  it  is,  produces  all  fubftantial  forms,  and  is  the 
caufe  of  all  generations  and  natural  motions;  in  thecôntinual 
revolution  of  which  is  feen  an  unparalleled  order,  .illuftrioufly 
teftifying  the  wifdom  of  Nature  who  governs  them,  and  who  ne¬ 
ver  fails  to  produce  a  plant  or  an  animal  when  the  matter  is 
rightly  difpos’d.  Whereas  Art  is  only  an  external  caufe,  giving 
nothing  but  fhape  and  outward  (hew  to  its  works,  which  in¬ 
deed  in  fome  manner  imitate  thofe  of  Nature,  which  is  the  end 
of  Art,  but  are  never  (o  perfeft,  no  Painter  having  ever  made 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  man,  fo  well  as  Nature,  becaufe  he  re- 
prefènts  only  the  furface  and  fome  few  other  external  accidents, 
but  is  far  from  being  able  to  exprefs  the  effence  and  fubftantial 
forms  of  thefe  natural  bodies  which  it  attempts  to  imitate. 
Moreover,  Nature  frames  all  parts  of  her  works  together  (as  in 
the  formation  of  man)  though  grofly  and  in  a  fmall  volume, 
and  afterwards  makes  the  fame  augment  and  move  together  3 
but  Art  makes  the  parts  of  its  work  fucceflively,  the  foundati¬ 


on 
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on  before  the  walls,  thefe  before  the  roof,  the  rough  hewing 
before  the  laft  hand  5  and  motion  excited  by  artifice  is  violent, 
yea  more  in  fome  parts  of  the  Engine  then  in  others. 

The  Third  faid,  That  to  doubt  whether  Art  be  more  power¬ 
ful  then  Nature,  is  to  doubt  whether  two  be  more  then  one,  or 
three  then  two.  For  Art  prefuppofes  Nature  perfected.  And 
as  that  is  the.ftrongell:  animal  which  can  bring  others  under  its 
laws,  fo  being  Art  always  fubejues  Nature,  it  muff  be  the  more 
potent.  Our  nature  is  inclin’d  to  evil,  but  the  precepts  of  Di¬ 
vinity,  yea,  and  of  moral  Philofophy  too3  have  no, other  aim 
buttocorred  its  defeds,  and  overcome  its  perverjTened,  both 
which  are  fo  happily  effeded,  that  not  only  S<Taul  profefîès,  I 
live ,  yet  not  I,  but  Chrijl  in.  me  5  but  al/o  the  molt  Excellent 
Phyfiognomift  was  miftaken  in  his  judgement  of  Sortes  from 
hisafped.  Nature  leads  man  to  follow  his  Inutifh  and  fenfual 
appetite,  and  to  make  ufe  of  every  thing  which  complies  there¬ 
with  5  but  Art  coming  to  redifie  it  civilizes  him,  and  teaches 
him  to  reftrain  his  cpncupifeences,  to  fa  ft  rather,  for  confcience 
or  health,  then  incur  eternal  damnation  in  the  other  life,  and 
difeafesin  this.  And  experience  (hews  how  far  Art  gets  the 
mattery  of  Nature.,  when  a  little man  dextrous  at  his 
weapons  eafily  overcomes  a  ttronger  .Who  hath  onely  the 
help  of  nature.  The  horle,  dog,  birds  of  prey,  and  other  anb 
mais  capable  of  difeipline,  do  every  thing  which  man  teaches 
them  much  better,  then  they  would  do  of  theinfelves.  Com¬ 
pare  but  the  difeourfe  of  an  ignorant  with  that  of  a  learned  per- 
fon,the  carriage  of  a  Clown  with  that  of  a  Courtier  3thehfeavihe(s 
of  a  ftrong  Lubber  with  the  dexterity  of  a  pradis’d  Champion. 
In  theMechanicks,  a  Child  with  an  artificial  Screw  will  lift  up  a 
greater  burden  then  two  Oxen  can  carry,  and  thefe  two  Oxen 
will  draw  a  load  by  the  common  artifice  of  Carts,  which  ten 
other  Oxen  cannot  bear  upon  their  backs.  An  Army  of  20000 
naked  Savages  hath  been  often  defeated  by  200  men  arm’d  with 
Swords  and  Arquebufhes.  In  brief,  compare  the  weaknefs  of 
all  things  at  their  beginning,  and  before  time  has  brought  them 
to  perfedion  by  a  feries  of  new  precepts:,  whereof  Arts  are  coin- 
pofed,  and  you  will  fee  that  Art  as  much  furpades  Nature  as 
Bread  doth  Acorns,  or  Wheat  it  felf,  before  Art  hath  fitted  it  to 
our  ufe. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  duration  is  the  ,  meafure  of  every¬ 
thing's  excellence  5  whence  the  Proverb  teaches  us  to  confider 
the  end.  Bubbles  of  water  and  fope  blown  into  the  air  look 
very  handfome^  wait  buta  little  and  they  are  nothing.  So 
are  all  artificial  things  compar’d  to  natural.  As  this  gave  them 
beginning,  fo  it  fees  them  end,  overcomes  and  furvives  them  5 
that  a  thing  perifhes  it  hath  from  art  5  that  it  lads  more  or  lels, 
it  hath  from  nature  ;  as  writing  engraven  in  Marble  is  of  longer 
continuance  then  that  which  is  trac’d  upon  fand,  and  yet  ’tis 
one  and  the  fame  writing,.  But  fooner  or  later,  every  thing  re- 

Qi](j  2  turns 
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turns  to  its  firft  principles  5  and  what  was  borrow‘d  of  nature 
muft  be  paid  back  to  her  again.We  raifepalaces  up  to  the  cloudsi 
Nature  endures  it  with  fome  violence,  their  gravity  refifting  the 
moft  it  can,  till  at  length  (he  Teems  to  yield,  and  to  be  tam’d  by 
art.  But  inquire  news  of  them  in  future  ages,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  Nature  never  refts  till  (he  hath  return’d  that  to  the 
ground  which  was  taken  out  of  it,  and  this  without  Tools  or 
Inftruments.  Art  Squares  trees  which  were  round,  whence  a 
Spat  tan  Lady  a(k*d,  whether  trees  grew  fquare  :  leave  them  to  , 
the  air,  they  become  round,  their  corners  rotting  firft  of  all. 
Ph y fitians  obfèrve, that  fimple  medicaments,  as  the  moft  natural, 
are  the  moft  effectual,  and  fuch  as  have  leaft  artifice  are  moft 
aCtive.  Whence  the  moft  expert  laugh  at  that  hotch-potch  of 
herbs ,  and  other  ingredients,  wherewith  quack-lalvers  fill 
their  receipts ,  acknowledging  that  the  more  you  have  in 
compounding  a  medicine,  the  lefle  intentions  you  obtain  the 
fame,  one  quality  refifting  and  abating  the  edge  of  another.  And, 
in  removing  of  difeafes,  they  hold  for  a  Maximes  that  ’tis  Nature 
alone  which  do’s  the  cure.  .  Moreover,  the  bii  th  of  a  child  is  a 
pure  work  of  Nature,  and  (he  that  leaves  her  to  do  the  bufinefs 
is  the  moft  expert  to  bring  Women  to  4bed.  In  brief,  all  good 
Crifes  muft  be  natural,  every  thing  that  is  artificial  is  direCtly 
contrary  thereunto.  What  adoptive  Son  hath  (o  tender  an  af¬ 
fection  to  his  parents  as  a  natural  one?  or  whatnurfe  fuckles 
anothers  withfo  good  a  heart  as  her  own  child  ?  which  was  the 
reafon  of  the  Gardiner  to  the  Philofopher,  who  afk’d  him,  why 
bad  herbs  grew  better  oft  hemfelves,  then  others  tranfplanted, 
and  cultivated  by  Art.  When  we  Would  fignifie  an  honeft  man, 
we  fay  he  is  of  a  good  nature  ^  when  a  knave,  that  he  is  full  of 
artifice.  Men  may  difguife  their  manners  and  inclinations,  but 
cannot  diflemble  Nature;  a  fanguine,  cholerick,  or  melancho¬ 
ly  perfon,  alwayes  difcover  their  nature  through  all  the  artifices 
and  hypocrifies  of  art.  Preach  to  an  intemperate,  ambitious,  or 
otherwife  tainted  with  fome  vice  as  natural  to  him  as  to  the 
lame  to  halt,  he  will  poffibly  reftrain  himfelf  for  Tome  time,  but 
prelèntly  return  to  his  firft  habit. 

The  Fifth  faid  ,  Nature  being  taken  for  every  thing  com¬ 
pounded  of  matter  and  form,  and  Art  for  Humane  Wit,  which 
applies  them  to  its  own  ufe,  this  muft  be  fo  much  more  excellent 
then  that,  as  it  gives  perfection  to  the  fame,  by  introduction 
of  an  artificial  form  befides  its  natural.  Marble,  of  no  price  in 
the  mine,  yet  turn’d  into  the  ftatue  of  an  old  woman  becomes 
highly  valuable.  The  Dragon  in  theTapiftry  is  as  agreeable 
to  behold  as  the  natural  one  would  be  terrible.  And  even  of 
things  profitable,  a  di(h  of  fruits  well  drawn  is  more  efteem'd 
then  a  hundred  natural.  And  who  prizes  not  a  T able,Cabinet, 
or  other  moveables,  more  then  fo  much  wood,  a  glade  then  the 
allies  it  is  made  of.  *T  were  to  accufe  all  Antiquity  of  error,  and 
unprofitably  inventing  and  increafing  Arts,  to  prefer  the  rude- 
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neffe  and  fimplicity  of  Nature  before  them  >  which  teaching 
tis  from  the  birth  to  defend  our  felves  by  arts  againft  all  defers 
of  the  body,  therefore  tacitely  yields  them  the  preheminence. 

The  fixth  faid,That  the  meanefs  and  imperfedion  of  the  matter 
fets  off  the  excellence  of  the  workman,  when  his  work  borrows 
all  its  nobleneffe  from  its  form  which  he  gives  it,  and  not  from 
its  matter.  Hence  God,  the  mod  perfed  of  all  Agents,  needed 
no  matter  wherewith  to  make  all  his  works  *  Nothing  being  a 
fufficient  material  objed  of  his  Omnipotence.  Nature,  a  fubor- 
dinate  and  Idle  perfed  Agent  then  God,  makes  all  her  works 
of  the  Firft  Matter,  which  is  not  a  pure  nothing  >  nor  yet  a 
perfed  Entity ,  but  on  Entity  in  power ,  and  as  Arifiotle 
faith,  almod  nothing.  But  Art  can  make  nothing  but  by  the 
help  of  natural  and  perfed  bodies,  compos’d  of  matter  and 
form  ,  which  it  onely  divides  or  conjoyns^  as  when  the  Ar¬ 
chitect  builds  a  Houfe  he  joynes  many  (tones,  pieces  of  wood, 
and  other  perfed  bodies  together  5  and  the  Statuary  pares  off 
the  grofs  pieces  of  Marble  till  he  brings  forth  the  refemblance 
of  what  he  would  reprefent.  Wherefore  as  much  as  God  is  above 
Nature,  fo  much  is  Nature  above  Art. 

Upon  the  Second  Poynt  ’twasfakh,  They  who  impute  moft  w, 
difeafes  to  the  ufe  of  Wine,  becaufe  the  Eadern  people  who  ufe  Tsmofi 
it  not  are,  free  or  lefs  troubled  with  maladies,  will  conclude  (as  tv  be  temper'd 
he  did  who  marri’d  a  very  little  Woman,  as  the  lead  Evil  )  that  in  Winter  or- 
Wine  mod  qualifid  is  bed,  in  cafe  it  cannot  be  wholly  let  alone.  Summer . 
But  the  Quedion  will  dill  remain,  in  which  feafon,  Winter  or 
Summer,  it  is  mod  to  be  mix’d.  Now  there  being  lefs  heat, 
and  more  humidity  in  the  body  during  Winter,  by  reafon  of 
the  outward  cold,  and  doling  of  the  pores,  it  feems  that  Wine 
Ihould  be  taken  unmixt  in  this  feafon.  For  being  heat  confids  in 
a  proportion  of  the  qualities,  that  which  exceds  mud  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  its  contrary,  and  the  weak  drengthened }  as  they  that 
would  walk  upright  on  a  rope,  mud  turn  their  counterpoi2e  to 
the  fide  oppofite  to  that  whereunto  they  incline. 

The  Second  (aid.  That  in  Summer  the  Wine  diould  be  more 
temper’d,  becaufe  then  the  natural  heat  is  lead,  as  Caves  are 
cold  in  Summer  and  hot  in  Winter.  Whence  Hippocrates  (aid,that 
the  bowels  are  hotter  in  Winter  and  Spring,  whence  people  have 
then  better  domacks  5  the  capacities  being  enlarged  by  the  dila¬ 
tation  of  heat,  and  deep  likewife  longer,  through  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  vapours  riling  from  the  blood,  which  is  made  in  greater 
quantity  when  the  natural  is  drong  then  when  it  is  weak.  More- 
over,bodies  are  more  healthy  in  cold  weather  then  in  hot, which 
caufing  great  diflipation  of  heat  and  fpirits,  the  lode  cannot  be 
better  repair’d  then  by  unmixt  Wine,  whofeaduaj  coldnefs  be¬ 
ing  overcome  by  our  Nature ,  its  potential  heat  is  reduc’d  into 
;  aft,  and  fortifies  ours,  adding  alfo  its  volatile  fpirits  to  our  fpirits, 
as  old  regiments  are  recruited  by  new  levies. 
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The  Third  faid,  That  the  beft  food  being  affimilated  and  leaft 
excrementitious ,  as  Wine  is  in  all  fealons,  it  ought  not  to  be 
mix’d  either  in  Summer  or  Winter,  aqueous  Wine  making  ma¬ 
ny  ferous  excrerftents  which  caufe  obftru&ions  3  whereas  pure 
Wine  is  good  in  Winter  to  affifl  the  natural  heat,  aflaulted  by 
the  outward  cold,  and  to  digeft  the  crudities  commonly  gene¬ 
rated  during  this  feafon 1$  and  in  Summer  to  fupport  the  lan- 
guifhing  fpirits  byfupplying  new  matter.  But  if  the  neceffity 
of  a  hot  diftemper  require  mixture  of  water,  I  would  have  it 
pour’d  into  the  wine  two  hours  before  it  be  drunk,  that  fo  fer¬ 
mentation  may  in  fome  meafure  turn  the  water  into  the  nature 
of  the  wine,  and  the  encounter  of  thefe  two  enemies  may  be 
rather  in  a  ftrange  Country  then  in  ours. 

The  Fourth  faid,  ’T was  not  without  myftery  that  the  Poets 
feign’d  Bacchus  new  come  forth  out  of  Jupiter  s  thigh  with  an 
inflam’d  countenance,  to  have  been  deliver’d  to  the  Nymphs  to 
waflt  him,  and  that  the  feveii  Pleiades,  whofe  riling  denounces 
rain,  had  the  principal  charge  of  him  5  and  that  the  Mytholo-? 
gifts  reprefent  this  God  of  Wine  follow’d  by  a  company  of  mif- 
chievous  demons  call’d  Cabals ,  the  chief  of  which  they  name 
Acrat ,  which  fignifies  pure  wine  5  hereby  intimating  the  difor- 
ders  it  caufes  when  its  fumes  are  not  abated  with  water.  More¬ 
over,  when  Amplychion ,  King  of  Athens ,  had  firft  put  water  into 
his  wine,  and  every  one  by  his  example,  a  Temple  was  built  in 
the  City  to  Bacchus  ereft  or  ftanding  5  intimating  that  as  mere 
wine  caufes  reeling,  fo  temper’d  makes  one  walk  upright.  The 
truth  if,  unmix’d  wine  is  always  dangerous,  filling  the  brain 
with  hot  and  pungent  vapours,  which  water  allays  and  gives  a 
temper  to,  futable  to  our  natural  heat,  which  is  mild  and  gen¬ 
tle  5  whereas  thefe  fpirits  are  of  themfelves  igneous,  as  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Aqua-vitœ  teftifies.  But  ’tis  lefs  hurtful  to  drink  pure 
wine  in  Winter  then  in  Summer,  when  the  natural  heat  be¬ 
ing  igneous  and  encreas’d  by  the  outward  would  turn  into 
a  diftemper  by  the  adventitious  heat  of  wine ,  which ,  on 
the  contrary,  in  Winter  counter-checks  the  outward  coldnels 
of  the  air. 

The  Fifth  faid.  If  we  believe  the  Poet  Orpheus ,  who  advifes 
to  drink  unmix’d  wine  twenty  days  before  the  rifing  of  the  Dog- 
ftar,  and  as  many  after,  then  wine  muft  not  be  temper’d  in  Sum¬ 
mer  î  a  cuftom  pra&is’d  ftill  in  Italy ,  where  in  the  heats  of  Sum¬ 
mers  they  drink  the  ftrongeft:  and  moft  delicious  wines  without 
water.  Moreover,  people  eating  lefs  in  this  hot  feafon  fhould 
therefore  drink  the  more  pure  wine,  as  more  nourifhing.  Be- 
fides  that  the  aqueous  crudities  of  fruits  eaten  in  Summer  is 
correded  by  the  heat  of  wine. 

The  Sixth  faid.  That  regard  is  herein  to  be  had  to  every  one’s 
conftitution  $  phlegmatick,  old  men,  and  fuch  as  have  cold,  fto- 
macks,  may  drink  wine  without  water,  as  alfo  thofe  that  have 
Barnes  Canina:but  the  cholerick  and  young  muft  temper  it,ifthey 
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do  net  wholly  abftain,  yet  always  having  regard  to  cuftom,  and 
the  nature  of  wines  5  amongft  which,  if  we  believe  the  Germans, 
their  wine  cannot  endure  water,  no  more  then  the  water  of  the 
Ifland  of  Tenos  can  endure  wine. 


CONFERENCE  LXXXIIE 

I.  Of  Baths.  I  I.  Whether  the  Wife  hath  more 
love  for  her  Husband,  or  the  Husband  for 

his  Wife . 

TIs  not  in  vain  that  Phyfitians  examine  the  nature  of  the 

places  wherein  man’s  body  is  contain’d.  Fortheambi-  °f 
ent  air,  water,  or  earth  (  as  in  Dropfies)  hath  great  influence 
upon  the  fame.  Now  Baths  are  either  total,  for  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy,  or  partial,  for  fome  members,  fuch  as  the  Half-bath,  where 
the  head,  bread:,  and  arms,  are  remaining  out  of  the  water  5  fo¬ 
mentations,  pumpings,  and  the  like.  This  Bath  was  in  fuch 
requeft  among  the  Romans,  that  their  Emperors  were  at  great 
care  and  charge  in  building  them,  not  only  at  Rowe ,  but  even 
in  this  City  of  Park,  where  the  Emperor  ] Julian  made  one.  Its 
benefits  are  great  when  us’d  in  due  time  and  place,  and  its  ef¬ 
fets  different  according  to  its  divers  compofition.  For  it  al¬ 
ways  moiftens,  more  or  lefs  5  but  it  heats,  cools  or  tempers,  ac¬ 
cording  as  *tis  hot,  cold,  or  temperate.  It  opens  the  pores,  by 
removing  the  feurfe  which  ftop’d  them,  and  dilating  them  by  its 
heat,  whereby  it  infinuates  into  the  inward  parts,  efpecially  the 
mufcles,  which  by  this  means  it  fwells  up,  and  by  colliquating  the 
humour  corre&s  their  drynefs,  and  repairs  theemptinefs  intro¬ 
duc’d  thereinto  by  latitude.  Whence  us’d  moderately  it  takes 
away  wearinels,  and  repairs  ftrength  5  but  continu’d  too  long, 
and  being  hot, it  draws  forth  the  ftrength  of  the  party  too  much, 
and  caufes  faintings  5  a  cold  Bath  cools  the  parts  it  touches,  but 
by  accident  and  confequence  heats  them,  by  obftru&ing  the 
pores  and  paffages  of  the  fpirits.  Hence  they  that  come  out  of 
this  Bath  are  very  hungry  5  and  Hippocrates  faith,  that  theCon- 
vulfion  is  cur’d  by  cafting  cold  water  upon  the  fhoulders,  which 
moves  nature  to  expell  its  enemy.  So  in  fainting  nothing  reco¬ 
vers  the  fpirits  and  revives  the  heart  more  then  cold  water 
caft  on  the  face  where  the  fkin  is  thinneft ,  and  the  fpirits 
abound  moft. 

The  Second  faid ,  That  thofe  at  Rowe  anciently  pafs’d 
through  three  places.  In  the  firft  ,  where  the  air  was  well 
warm'd,  like  the  Stoves  of  Gerwany ,  they  put  off  their  clothes. 

In  the  fécond,  a  little  more  heated  by  fire  underneath  or  on 
the  fides,  they  fweat  5  the  water  which  fteam'd  from  the  heated 

veflels 
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vefiels  flicking  to  their  naked  bodies.,  and  being  thence  gently 
wip’d  off,  all  the  filth  was  brought  off  with  Curry-combs  of 
Ivory.  Here  alfo  they  were  anointed  with  Oyle,  either  before 
the  Bath  of  warm  water  (  when  they  would  not  relax  the 
pores ,  nor  evaporate  the  fpirits,  as  in  thofe  that  newly  reco¬ 
ver  a  ficknefs,  or  areexhaufted  by  labour)  or  after  the  Bath,  to 
hinder  the  fweat  which  follows.  For  the  oyl  flops  the  pores  of 
the  fkin,  and  fo  hinders  tranfpiratjon.  In  the  third  place  was  the 
water  luke-warm,  or  fomething  more,  where  they  bath’d  them- 
felves,  afterwards  plung’d  into  cold  water  or  a  little  lefs  hot, 

-  which  was  on  the  fide  of  the  fame  place,  to  fortifie  the  relaxed 
members.  Laflly,  they  return’d  to  the  fécond  place,  there  to 
fweat  and  be  rub’d,  repaffing  by  the  firfl,  to  avoid  the  fudden 
mutation  from  hot  air  to  cold  $  the  danger  of  which  Alexander 
found  when  being  too  hot  he  went  into  a  river,  falling  into  (hi- 
verings  and  convulfions,  wherewith  he  had  perifh’d  had  it  not 
been  for  his  Phyfitian  Thilip.  Whereby  it  appears  that  a  Bath 
profits  or  hurts,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  adminiflred,  and 
that  our  wife  Anceflors  were  more  circumïpeâ:  in  it  then  we  5 
which  poflibly  is  the  caufe  why  it  was  in  fo  frequent  ufe,  that 
Gtf/e/z  fpeaks  of  divers  of  his  time  who  commonly  bath’d  them- 
felves  twice  a  day  ;  the  good  which  we  receive  from  any  thing 
being  the  inducement  to  the  frequent  pradlice  of  it. 

The  Third  faid.  That  unlefs  upon  urgent  neceflity  and  a  me¬ 
dicinal  account,  bathing  is  not  only  fuperfluous  but  very  hurt¬ 
ful  to  men.  For  befides  that  ’tis  unnatural  (not  water  but  air 
being  man’s  element)  it  opens  the  body,  and  makes  it  fufceptible 
of  any  bad  qualities  of  the  air  $  for  which  reafon*tis  forbidden 
in  time  of  peflilence.  For  as  Oke  lafls  longer  then  Fig-tree, 
becaufe  ’tis  more  folid,  fo  foft  bodies  are  more  unhealthy  and 
(hort-liv’d  then  firme,  as  thofe  of  pealants  are,  who  arrive  to 
ages,  without. experience  of  any  of  thofe  delicacies.  For  fo  ma¬ 
ny  conditions  are  requifite  to  a  Bath,  that  ’tis  commonly  more 
hurtful  then  profitable.  It  muftbevari*d  according  to  the  di- 
verfity  of  feafons,and  complexions,  which  Galen  confefles  he  un- 
derftood  not.  And  one  and  the  fame  day  will  be  of  different 
temper,  as  it  happens  in  Autumn  5  fo  that  one  and  the  fame 
Bath  will  be  proper  and  not  proper.  Befides,  ’tis  prefcrib’d  to 
be  as  hot  as  milk  from  the  Cow,  which  it  cannot  be  for  two  mo¬ 
ments,  but  is  immediately  alter’d  by  the  ambient  air.  If  it  be 
faid  that  the  body  fuffers  well  the  fame  variations  of  the  air.  I 
anfwer  that  it  is  not  expos’d  naked  to  the  air,whofe  exceflive  qua¬ 
lities  are  abated  by  our  clothes.Otherwife,evcry  one  would  be  in¬ 
convenienc’d  therewith,  unlefs  he  were  accuftom’d  to  it  from  his 
birth,  as  the  Savages  are.  Befides,  the  air  adheres  not  to  the  lki&, 
and  fo  makes  but  a  tranfient  impreffion.lt  muff  be  us’d  after  dige- 
ftion,Sc  we  know  not  when  this  is  ended  5  the  body  being  purg’d, 
which  it  feldomis  as  it  ought  3  otherwise  it  excites  fluxions  in 
fuch  as  are  full-bodied,  and  fubjeâ:  to  catarrhs.  It  fills  the  head 

with 
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with  vapours  ;  it  relaxes  the  nerves  and  ligaments,  fo  that  fome 
have  never  felt  the  Gout  but  after  bathing,  It  kills  the  infant 
in  the  womb,  even  when  it  is  too  hot.  Tis  an  enemy  to  thole 
that  have  Tetters  or  Eryfipelas,  to  fat  and  full  bodi’d  perfons, 
and  generally  to  all  that  are  not  accuftom’d  to  it ,  as  if  this  ele¬ 
ment  were  not  innocent,  but  as  the  moft  mifchievous  things  are 
when  made  familiar  by  cuftom.  As  for  bathing  in  rivers,  thofe 
thatfwim  therein,  as  moft  do,  ftrain  themfelves  more  then  do’s 
them  good,  befides  the  incommodities  which  they  receive  from 
the  air  whereunto  they  are  expos’d.  So  that  if  you  add  the 
lofs  of  time  to  the  rich,  the  charge  to  the  poor,  and  incommo¬ 
dity  to  all,  you  will  not  wonder  that  moft  men  abftain  from 
them  ,  and  that  Seneca  chofe  no  fitter  place  to  dye  in  then 
a  Bath.  * 

The  Fourth  (aid.  That  a  Bath  being  one  of  the  things  call’d 
by  the  Phyfitians  not-natural,  that  is,  whofe  right  or  ill  ufe  hurts 
or  do’s  good,  no  more  diftinftion  need  be  us’d  in  it  then  there  is 
in  eating,  drinking,  deeping,  waking,  and  fuch  other  things. 
But  the  advantages  of  a  Bath  rightly  us’d  have  none  equal  to 
them.  Firft  it  cleanfes  the  body,  and  gives  a  man  a  new  (kin  , 
opens  the  pores,  to  let  out  the  fumes  and  fteams  of  the  veffds, 
which  alfo  are  temper’d  by  the  water’s  fweet  and  mild  quality. 
It  correfts  drynefs,  the  enemy  of  life,  which  confifts  in  humi¬ 
dity,  reducing  the  fame  to  a  juft  temper  5  whence  lean  and  he¬ 
lical  perfons  receive  more  benefit  from  it  then  any  others. 
Moreover ,  Nature  hath  provided  for  other  habits  and  com¬ 
plexions  by  the  various  mixtures  of  mineral-waters,  having 
compos’d  hot  baths  of  Salt,  Bitumen,  Sulphur,  and  other  Mi¬ 
nerals,  through  which  they  pafs  5  which  ftrengthen  the  nerves 
and  joynts,  cure  Pallies,  as  fea-water  doth  fcabs  :  But  bathing 
chiefly  regards  frefti  water.  It  takes  away  wearinefs,  tempers 
the  heat  of  weather,  caufes  deep,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  inno¬ 
cent  pleafures  of  life.  But  he  that  would  know  all  the  commo¬ 
dities  of  it  muft  have  try’d  what  cafe  it  gives  in  the  greateft 
pains,  efpecially  in  Colicks  of  all  forts,  whence ’tis  call’d  Para- 
dife  by  thofe  that  are  tormented  thd^with.  Wherefore  to 
takeaway  bathing,  is  to  reject  one  of  thebeft  remedies  in  Phy- 
fick,  and  one  of  the  greateft  benefits  of  life. 

The  Fifth  faid, That  the  Ancients, having  not  yet  the  ufe  of  li¬ 
nen  to  free  themfelves  from  the  foil  contracted  upon  their  bodies, 
chiefly  in  wraftling  and  exerciflng  naked  upon  the  fand,  were 
oblig’d  to  the  ufe  of  Bathes,  which  became  fo  eafie  and  of  fo 
little  coft  to  the  multitude,  that  they  paid  but  a  farthing  a 
time  5  whence  Seneca  calls  the  Bath  repi  quadrantarram.  And 
it  coft  them  nothing  after  Antpninus  Tins  had  caus’d  a  ftately 
Bath  to  be  built  for  the  publick,  as  Capitolinus  reports.  But  at 
length  their  ufe  grew  into  abufe  5  after  women  came  to  bathe 
themfelves  with  men,  the  Cenfors  were  fain  to  forbid  them,  un¬ 
der  penalty  of  Divorce,  and  lofs  of  Dowry. 
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I  I. 

Whether  the 
Wife  hath 
more  love  for 
her  Hu\- 
hand ,  or  the 
Husband  for 
his  Wife. 


Upon  the  fécond  Point,  it  was  faid,  That  the  Poet  of  our 
time  who  laid  ,  that  he  would  marry  his  Miftiels  that  lo  he 
might  love  her  lefs,  imply’d  thereby  that  we  lefs  love  what  is  al¬ 
ready  obtain'd.  But  he  determines  not  the  Queftion,  who  is 
fooneft  weary  of  loving,  or  who  loves  mod,  the  Hulband  or  the 
Wife  ^  where  love  mud  be  diftinguilh’d  from  friendihip,  being 
a  paffion  of  the  Concupifcible  appetite  tending  towards  fenfible 
good,  apprehended  iuch  by  the  Phancy,  whereas  friendihip  is 
a  mod  perfect  vertue  leading  the  will  to  honeft  good,  known 
fuch  by  the  Underftanding>  the  former  many  times  being  op- 
polite  to  the  latter,  inafmuchas  the  Pallions  of  the  Appetite  di- 
fturb  Reafon,  and  byexcefs  rife  up  to  jealoufie  3  whereas  the 
latter  can  have  no  e^cefs  5  for  the  more  it  is  exceffive  the  more 
it  deferves  the  name  of  friendihip.  'Tis  therefore  neceffarÿ 
that  the  woman,  whofe  phancy  is  ftronger  and  intellect  lefs  per¬ 
fect.,  have  more  love  and  lels  friendihip  5  thehulband,  on  the 
contrary,  more  friendihip  and  lels  love.  Which  extends  alfo 
to  children,  whom  the  mothers  love  with  more  paffion  and  ten- 
dernfs,  but  the  fathers  more  folidly  5  which  affe&ion  may  ferve 
for  a  proof  and  evidence  of  that  in  queftion. 

The  Second  faid,  That  the  praife  of  conftancy  in  love  is  due 
to  man,  ’whole  mind  is  more  perfect,  and  conlèquently  lefs  mu¬ 
table.  And  whereas  love  proceeds  from  knowledge,  it  will 
follow  that  men  who  underftand  more  do  allb  love  more. 
And  want  of  affe&ion  would  be  more  blameable  in  the  man 
then  in  the  woman,as  prefuppoling  his  defedt  of  judgement  in  be¬ 
ing  miftaken  in  his  choice  5  men  ufually  chuling  their  wives,  and 
the  wives  only  accepting  of  thehulbands  who  addrels  to  them. 
For  there’s  great  difference  between  the  liberty  our  will  hath  to 
be  carried  to  what  objeft  it  pleafes,  and  only  the  turn  of  ap¬ 
proving  or  rejecting  what  is  offer'd  to  it.  So  that  the  woman 
who  loves  not  her  hulband  may  fay,  that  Ihe  was  miftaken  but 
in  one  point,  namely,  in  accepting  what  Ihe  Ihould  have  re¬ 
fus'd  5  but  the  hulband  in  as  many  as  he  had  objects  in  the 
world  capable  of  his  friendihip.  Belides,  'twould.be  lhameful 
to  the  hulband,  the  head  and  mafter  of  the  family,  to  be  infe¬ 
rior  to  his  wife  in  theeffential  point  which  renders  their  marri¬ 
age  happy  or  unfortunate.  And  Gracchus's  chooling  death  that 
his  wife  Cornelia  might  live,  (having  llain  the  male  of  two  Ser¬ 
pents  whom  he  found  together,  upon  the  Augur’s  affuring  him 
of  the  faid  effeft,  4s  it  came  to  pafs)  Ihews  that  we  want  not  ex¬ 
amples  for  proof  of  this  truth  5  as  that  oî  Semirami who  ha¬ 
ving  the  fupream  authority  committed  to  her  but  for  one  day, 
caus'd  her  hulband  who  had  granted  the  lame,  and  been  indul¬ 
gent  to  her  all  his  life,  to  be  put  to  death  j  and  the  49  daugh¬ 
ters  of,  DananS)  who  all  flew  their  hulbands  in  one  night,  prove 
the  fame.  ,  *  1  :I 

The  Third  faid.  That  amity  being  begotten  and  encreafed  by 

neceffity, 
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neceffity,  rhe  woman,  as  the  weaker,  hath  more  need  of  fupport 
and  prote&ion  from  the  man,  and  fo  is  more  oblig’d  to  love 
him  5  and  therefore  nature  hath  providently  implanted  in  her  a 
greater  tendernefs  and  inclination  to  love,  becaufe  all  her  hap- 
pinefs  depends  on  her  hufbands  good  or  ill  treatment  of  her 
which  is  commonly  according  to  her  love  to  him.  To  which 
end  alfo  the  woman  is  endu’d  with  beauty  and  a  more  delicate 
body,  and  confequently  more  apt  to  give  and  receive  love  then 
men  ,  whofe  exércifes  require  a  temper  more  hot  and  dry, 
whereby  to  undergo  the  travels  of  life.  And  if  examples  be 
needful,  the  conteft  of  the  Indian  wives  who  ftiould  caft  her 
felf  into  her  hufband’s  funeral  fire,  together  with  whatever  moft 
precious  thing  the  hath,  inteftimonyof  greateftlove,  fufficesto 
prove  this  conclusion  5  no  men  having  ever  been  feen  to  burn 
for  love  of  their  wives.  Yea,  when  anciently  one  man  had 
abundance  of  wives  (a  cuftom  ftill  pra&is’d  amongft  the  Turks) 
*twas  impoffible  for  the  hufband  to  have  as  much  love  for  his 
wives  as  they  had  for  him,  being  in  all  ages  contented  with  one 
alone,  and  confecrating  to  him  their  whole  affe&ion  5  which  the 
more  common  it  is,  is  fo  much  the  lefs  ftrong. 
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I.  Of  Rcjftir at  ion.  II.  Whether  there  be  any  cer« 

taint  y  in  humane  Sciences. 


ALthough  our  natural  heat  be  of  a  degree  more  eminent  I. 

then  the  elementary,  yet  ’tis  preferv’d  after  the  lame  man-  Rffiratî» 

ner,  namely,  by  addition  of  new  matter,  and  emiffion  of  fuli-  on' 
ginous  vapours,  ever  refulting  from  the  a&ion  of  heat  upon  hu¬ 
midity  :  both  which  are  done  by  the  means  of  relpiration, 
which  is  the  attra&ion  of  air  by  the  mouth  or  noftrils  into  the 
Lungs,  and  from  thence  into  the  Heart,  where  the  pureft  part 
of  this  air  is  chang’d  into  vital  fpirits,  which  are  alfo  refreftfd 
and  ventilated  by  it.  For  though  as  much  goes  forth  by  exfpi- 
ration  as  is  taken  in  by  infpirations,  yet  the  air  we  breathe  is  ne- 
verthelefs  turn’d  into  our  fpirits }  for  that  which  iifues  forth  is 
not  air  alone ,  but  ’tis  accompani’d  with  hot  grofs  vapours 
ftreaming  from  the  heart,  the  furnace  of  our  heat.  And  as 
relpiration  is  proper  to  perfeft  animals,  fo  the  impa^fed  have 
only  tranfpiration,  which  is  when  the  fame  air  is  attra&ed  by 
the  imperceptible  pores  of  the  body.  Which  is  fufficient  for 
animals  whofe  heat  is  languid,  as  Infe&s,  the  Child  in  the 
womb,  and  hyfterical  women,  in  whom  alfo(hereupon)  the  pulfe 
ceafes  for  a  good  while.  And  whereas  the  air  kills  fifties  when 
they  are  long  expos’d  to  it,  it  cannot  ferve  for  the  fupport  of 
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their  natural  heat  which  is  very  fmall.  Wherefore  they  refpire 
with  water  which  is  more  natural  and.  familiar  to  them,  caufing 
the  fame  effe&s  in  them  that  the  air  doth  in  land-animals. 

The  Second  faid,  As  the  aliments  ought  to  be  finable  to  the 
parts  of  the  body  which  they  nourifh,  the  foft  and  fpungy  Lungs 
afctra&iog  the  thin  bilious  blood,  thefpleen  the  grofs  and  melan¬ 
choly  i  fo  the  fpirits  of  the  animal  mu  ft  be  repair’d  by  others 
proportionate  thereunto  and  of  futable  matter,  for  recruiting 
the  continual  lofs  of  that  fpiritual  fubftance,  the  feat  of  the  na¬ 
tural  heat  and  radical  moifture.  Wherefore  animals  which 
have  aqueous  fpirits,  as  fifties,  repair  the  fame  by  water  which 
they  refpire  by  the  mouth,  the  pureft  part  of  which  water  is 
turn’d  into  their  fpirits,  and  the  more  grofs  omitted  by  their 
gills..  But  land-animals,  whofe  fpirits/are  aerious  and  more 
fubtile,  and  whofe  heat  is  more  fenfible,  haye  need  of  air  to 
ferve  for  futable  matter  to  fuch  fpirits,  for  which  end  nature 
ha’s  given  them  Lungs.  Yet  with  this  difference,  that  as  fome 
fifti  attrad  a  more  fubtile  and  tenuious  water,  to  wit,  that  of 
Rivers,  and  fome  again  a  more  grofs,  as  thofe  which  live  in  Lakes 
and  Mud  :  So  according  as  animals  have  different  fpirits,  fome 
breathe  a  thin  air,  as  Birds,  others  more  grofs,  as  Men  and 
mod  Beads  5  others  an  air  almoft  terreftrial  and  material,  as 
Moles  >  and  amongft  thofe  which  have  only  tranfpiration,  flyes 

attrad  a  thin  air*,  and  Worms  a  thick. 

The  Second  faid.  That  our  natural  heat,  being  celeftialand 
divine,  may  indeed  be  refrefh’d  by  the  air,  but  not  fed  and  fup- 
ported  as  the  parts  of  our  body  are  by  (olid  and  liquid  food. 
For  food  mud  be  in  fome  manner  like  the  thing  nourifh’d,  be¬ 
came ’t  is  to  be  converted  into  its  fubftance.  Now  there’s  no 
proportion  between  the  grofs  and  impure  air  which  we  breathy, 
and  tl(at  celeftiaL  and  incorporeal  fubftance.  Nor  can  nutriti¬ 
on  be  effected,  unlefs  the  part  to  be  nourifti’d  retain  the  aliment 
for  fome  time,  to  prepare  and  affimilate  it  5  but, on  the  contrary, 
the  air  attra&ed  by  refpiration  is  expelfd  as  foon  as  it  hath  ac¬ 
quir’d  heat  within,  and  is  become  unprofitable  to  refrefh  and 
cool.  This  refpiration  is  an  a&ion  purely  animal  and  volunta¬ 
ry,  fince  Vis  in  our  power  to  encreafe,  diminifti,  or  wholly  in¬ 
terrupt  it,  as  appears  by  Licinins ,  Macer^  and  Coma ,  who,  by  the 
report. of  Valerius  Maximus ,  kill’d  themfelvesby  holding  their 
breath.  '  '  V'  a  ..  f  V  ' :  r>y 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  Refpiration  being  absolutely  neceffa- 
ry  to  life  is  not  fubjeft  to  the  command  of  the  will,  but  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  nature,  becaufe  it  doth  its  aftions  better  then  all  hu¬ 
mane  deliberations.  Nor  is  it  ever  weary,  as  the  animal  facul¬ 
ty  is,  whofe  adion  is  not  continual  as  this  of  refpiration  is,  even 
during  deep,  which  is  the  ceffation  of  all  animal  a&ions,  and 
wherein  there  is  no  election  or  apprehenfion  of  obje&s  (a  necef 
fary  condition  to  animal  a&ions)  yea  in  the  lethargy,  apoplexie, 
and  other  fymptoms,  wherein  the  brain  being  hurt,  the  animal 
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a&ions  are  interrupted,  yet  refpiration  always  remains  unpre¬ 
judic'd.  . 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  refpiration  is  neither  purely  natural  (as 
concodion  and  diftribution  of  the  blood  are  ;  nor  yet  Amply 
animal,  (as  fpeaking  and  walking  are)  but  partly  animal,  partly 
natural,  as  the  retaining  or  letting  go  of  urine  is.  ’Tis  natural 
in  regard  of  its  end  and  abfolute  neceffity,  and  its  being  infti- 
tuted  for  the  vital  faculty  of  the  heart,  which  is  purely  natural  5 
animal  and  voluntary ,inafmuch  as 'tis  perform’d  by  means  of  65 
intercoftal  mufcles,  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion,  whereby 
it  may  be  made  fafter  or  flower. 


Upon  the  fécond  Point  'twas  faid,  That  all  our  knowledge  I  h 
feems  to  be  falfe.  Firft,  on  the  part  of  the  objeft,  there  being 
but  one  true  of  it  felf,  namely  God,  whom  we  know  not,  and  there. he  an>' 
cannot  know  >  becaufe  to  know  adequately  is  to  comprehend,  bummtTi 
and  to  comprehend  is  to  contain  y  and  the  thing  contain’d  eme™* 
muft  be  left  then  that  which  contains  it.  To  know  a  thing  inad¬ 
equately,  is  not  to  know  it.  Secondly,  on  the  part  ofourln- 
telled,  which  muft  be  made  like  to  what  it  knows,  or  rather 
turn’d  into  its  nature  5  whence  he  that  thinks  of  a  ferious  thing 
becomes  ferious  himfelf  5  he  that  conceives  fome  ridiculous 
thing  laughs  without  delign,  and  all  the  longings  of  Child¬ 
bearing-women  end  where  they  begun.  But  ’tis  impoflible  for 
us  to  become  perfedly  like  to  what  we  would  know.  Thirdly, 
this  impoflibility  proceeds  from  our  manner  of  knowing, 
which  being  by  fome  inference  or  confequence  from  what  is  al¬ 
ready  known,  we  can  never  know  anything,  becaufe  we  know 
nothing  at  all  when  we  come  into  the  world.  And  fhould  we 
acquire  any  knowledge,  it  would  be  only  by  our  internal  and 
external  fenfes.  Both  both  are  fallacious,  and  confequently, 
cannot  afford  certain  knowledge.  For,  as  for  the  external,  the 
eye  which  feems  the  fureft  of  all  the  fenfes,  apprehends  things  at 
diftance  to  be  lefs  then  they  really  are,  a  ftraight  ftick  in  the 
water  to  be  crooked,  the  Moon  to  be  of  the  bigneft  of  a  Cheefe, 
though  ’tis  neer  that  of  the  Earth  5  the  Sun  greater  at  riling  and 
fetting  then  at  noon,  the  Shore  to  move  and  the  Ship  to  ftand 
ftill,  fquare  things  to  be  round  at  diftance,  an  ere&  Pillar  to  be 
left  at  the  top.  Nor  is  the  hearing  left  fubjett  to  miftake,  as 
the  Echo,  and  a  Trumpet  founded  in  a  valley,  makes  the  found 
feem  before  us  when  ’tis  far  behind  us.  Pronuntiation  alters  the 
fenfe  of  words  j  belides,  that  both  thefe  fenfes  are  erroneous  in 
the  time  of  their  perception,  as  is  feen  in  felling  of  woods  and 
thunder.  The  Smell  and  Tafte,  yea  the  Touch  it  felf,  how 
grofs  foever  it  be,  are  deceiv’d  every  day  in  found  perfons  as 
well  as  in  lick  $  and  what  do  our  drinkers  in  rubbing  their  pa¬ 
lates  with  Salt  and  Spice  but  wittingly  beguile  it,  grating  the 
fkin  thereof  that  fo  the  wine  may  punge  it  more  fenlibly.  But 
the  great  fallacy  is  in  the  operation  of  the  inward  Senfes.  For 
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the  Phancy  oftentimes  is  perfwaded  that  it  hears  and  fees  what 
it  doth  not  i  and  our  reafoning  is  fo  weak,  that  in  many  difci- 
plines  fear  ce  one  Demonftration  is  found ,  though  this  alone 
produceth  Science.  Wherefore  *twas  Democritus  s  opinion  , 
that  Truth  is  hidden  in  a  well ,  that  (he  may  not  be  found 
by  men. 

The  Second  faid,  That  to  know,  is  to  underhand  the  caufe 
whereby  a  thing  is,  and  to  be  certain  that  there  can  be  no  other 
but  that  5  the  word  caufe  being  taken  for  principle.  There¬ 
fore  when  men  know  by  the  Senfes,  by  effects,  by  external  ac¬ 
cidents  ,  or  fuch  other  things  which  are  not  the  caufe,  they 
cannot  bd  faid  to  know  by  Science  5  which  requires  that  the  un¬ 
demanding  be  fully  fatisfi’d  in  its  knowledge,  wherein  if  there 
be  any  doubt  it  hath  not  Science,  but  Opinion.  This  feientifi- 
cal  knowledge  is  found  in  no  other  difeipline  but  Logick  and 
Geometry,  in  regard  of  the  certainty  of  their  principles,  which 
are  fo  clear  that  they  are  alike  known  by  all,  even  the  mod  ig¬ 
norant,  who  need  only  underftand  their  terms  to  aflent  to  their 
truth. 3  Such  as  thefe  are  5  every  thing  which  is  laid  of  the  Ge¬ 
nus  is  alfo  faid  of  the  Species  5  and  what  is  not  faid  of  the  Genus, 
is  not  faid  of  the  Species  5  which  they  call  DiÜnm  de  omnï ,  &  de 
nullo.  If  to  equal  things  you  add  equal  things,  the  remainder 
will  be  equal.  And  if  to  unequal  things  you  add  unequal 
things,  the  remainder  will  be  unequal.  For  whereas  beads 
have  a  natural  faculty  which  is  the  common  fenfe,  or  edimative 
faculty,  whereby  they  judge  of  the  convenience  or  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  obje&s  the  fird  time  the  fame  are  prefented  to  them  : 
Man,  beyond  this  natural  power,  enabling  him  to  judge  of  fen- 
fibleobje&s,  hath  a  peculiar  one,  which  is  the  Intelledual,  by 
means  whereof  he  is  faid  to  be  everything  in  power,*  becaufeit 
enables  him  to  know  every  thing,  and  to  judge  of  the  truth  or 
falfhood  of  univerfal  things,  which  are  Principles.  And  as  the 
eye  beholding  white  or  black  judges  fufficiently  what  colour 
it  is,  without  feeking  reafons  thereof  elfewhere  then  within  it 
felf  fo  the  Intellect  difeerns  the  truth  of  principles  by  it  felf, 
without  the  help  of  any  other  faculty,  yea  without  the  habit  of 
any  Science,  becaufe  thefe  principles  being  before  the  Science 
whereof  they  are  principles  mud  be  more  clear  and  known 
then  it  .5  whence  Intelligence  is  defin’d  the  habit  or  knowledge 
of  fuch  fird  Principles.  Thus,  alk  a  Geometrician  why  the  whole 
is  greater  then  its  part,  he  can  give  you  no  other  reafon  but  that 
(■  tis  a  principle  known  of  its  own  nature. 

The  Third  faid.  That  Geometry,  being  the  knowledge  of 
eternal  truths  by  infallible  principles,  is  mod  certain.  And  ’tis 
an  evidence  of  its  certainty  that  it  neither  propofes  nor  demon- 
-drates  why  a  thing  is  fuch,  but  only  that  it  is  fiich.  As  tis  pro¬ 
pos’d  and  demondrated  that  in  the  lame  fegment  of  a  circle  all 
the  angles  are  equal,  but  not  why  they  are  fo,  becaufe  tis  a 
truth  which  comes  to  our  knowledge  by  certain  principles,  and 
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proportions  formerly  demonftrated,  as  certain  as  the  principles 
themfelves.  Hence  this  truth  is  demonftmted,  which  never- 
thelefs  hath  not  anycaufeof  its  exiftence,  as  frail  and  perilhing 
things  have  }  no  material  being  abftraded  from  all  matter  $ 
nor  efficient;)  for  the  agent  is  not  any  way  confider’d  therein  5 
nor  formal,  an  angle  being  of  its  own  nature  only  the  inclinati¬ 
on  of  lines  }  nor  yet  final,  this  being  not  made  to  any  intention. 
In  like  manner  ’tis  demonft rated  that  four  numbers  or  four  lines 
being  proportional  (that  is,  when  there  is  fuch  reafon  of  the  firffc 
to  the  fécond,  as  of  the  third  to  the  fourth)  the  fquare  of  the 
two  extreams  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  two  middlemoft  > 
but  not  why  'tis  fo,  this  queftion  occurring  only  in  dubious 
things. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  knowledge  being  defir’d  by  all  men, 
who  for  this  end  are  endu’d  with  an  Intellect  capable  of  all  forts 
of  notions,  it  muft  needs  be  found  in  fome  lubjeds,  otherwilè 
nature  (hould  have  given  us  a  general  defire  of  a  thing  which  is 
not:  And  fince  there  are  caufes  of  every  thing,  there  muft  be 
a  Science  of  thofe  caufes.  But  the  multitude  of  apparent  caufes 
is  the  reafon  that  wë  are  oftentimes  ignorant  of  the  right,  and 
take  one  for  another,  the  fhadow  for  the  body,  and  apparence 
for  truth.  Which  argues  not  that  there  is  no  knowledge,,  but 
rather  few  knowing  perfons.  For  Socrates  who  faid  he  knew 
nothing  but  that  he  knew  nothing}  and  the  Fyrrkonians  who 
doubted  of  every  thing  had.  even  a  knowledge  of  their  igno¬ 
rance.  Moreover,  the  exad  knowledge  men  have  by  the  lenfes 
of  particular  things  necelïàrily  carries  them  to  that  of  univerlals, 
wherein  Science  canfifts.  As  he  that  often  experienc  d  in  Givers 
perfons  that  Sena  purg’d  their  melancholy,  acquires  of  himfelf 
this  general  Notion,  that  all  Sena  purges1  melancholy.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  he  who  underftands  a  general  proportion  in 
grofs,  may  of  himfolf  apply  the  fame  to  all  particulars  y  fo  great 
a  connexion  there  is  between  things  univerfal  and  particular,  in 
which  the  fruit  of  Science  confifts. 

The  Fifth  faid,  Since  all  knowledge  depends  upon  anotheç 
prenotion,  which  is  what  they  call  principles,  thole  which  com- 
pofo  the  Sciences  muft  alfo  diftinguifh  the  lame.  Wherefore  Sci¬ 
ences  are  to  be  term’d  certain  or  uncertain  according  as  the  pre- 
exiftent  notions  whereupon  they  are  founded  are  certain  or  not. 
Now  amongft  thofe  principles  fome  are  univerfal,  cowimon  to  all 
Sciences}  as  thole  of  Metaphy  licks }  in  all  things  either  the  af¬ 
firmative  or  the  negative  is  true }  that  which  is  not  hath  no 
propriety.  Befides  which  ’tis  neceflary  to  have  particular 
one’s  proper  to  the  Science,  which  are  true,  firft,  immediate, 
caufes  of  the  Conclufion,  preceding  and  more  known  then  it. 
The  fix  conditions  requifite  to  principles  in  order  to  ademon- 
ftration.  They  muft  be  true,  not  falfe  3  for  that  which  is  lalle 
exifts  not}  that  which  exifts  not  cannot  be  acaufeot  thatwhicn 

exifts,  nor  confequently  a  falfe  principle  be  the  caufeof  a  true 
3  ^  demon- 
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demonftration  :  Firft,  that  is  not.  proveable  by  others  :  imme¬ 
diate.  fo  eon joyn’d  with  the  attribute  that  there  is  nothing  be¬ 
tween  them  two  to  joyn  them  more  neerly  :  caufes  of  the  con- 
clufion,  that  is,  this  principle  mu  ft  be  the  neceflary  caufe  of 
this  truths  and  confequently  precede  and  be  more  known  then 
it.  As  taking  this  for  a  principle,  that  the  interpofition  of  an 
opake  body  between  light  and  a  body  illuminated  caufes  a  (ha- 
do  w  upon  this  body  }  we  conclude,  that  as  often  as  the  earth  is 
found  interpos’d  between  the  Sun,  which  is  the  light,  and  the 
Moon  which  is  the  body  illuminated,  it  will  neceffarily  come  to 
pafs  that ’there  will  be  a  fhadow  upon  the  body  of  the  Moon, 
which  is.'its  Eclipfe.* 

The  Sixth  faid,  ’Twas  the  erreur  of  Socrates ,  that  obferving 
our  Sciences  depending  on  other  preceding  notions,  he  appre¬ 
hended  that  we  learned  nothing  new,  but  that  Science  was  no¬ 
thing  but  the  remembrance  of  what  the  foul  formerly  knew  be¬ 
fore  its  being  inclos’d  in  this  body  :  not  confidering  that  the 
knowledge  of  principles  and  notions  is  confus'd  and  not  di« 
ftind 3  and  that  the  knowledge  of  them  in  grofs  is  not  fufficient 
to  denominate  a  perfon  knowing  3  but  that  we  muft  fir  ft  draw 
univerfal  conclufions  from  them,  then  apply  the  fame  to  parti¬ 
culars,  without  which  application  thofe  principles  would  be 
unprofitable,  and  not  produce  any  Science.  Thus  the  Divine 
applies  this  general  principle,  that  that  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Law  of  God  is  evil,  to  particular  conclufions,  as  to  murder, 
theft  and  perjury.  The  Phyfitian,  who  holds  for  a  Principle 
that  Contraries  are  cur’d  by  their  Contraries,  draws  thefe  other 
conclufions  from  it,  that  a  cold  diftemper  is  cur’d  by  hot  medi¬ 
caments  ,  a  hot  by  refrigerating  3  obftru&ion ,  by  openers  3 
which  he  applies  again  to  particular  fubjefrg.  The  States-man, 
from  this  general  Principle,  That  every  thing  that  difturbs  the 
publick  quiet  is  to  be  reprefs’d,  concludes  that  the  Seditious  are 
to  be  punifh’d.  *So,  ’tis  not  enough  for  a  Mathematician  to 
know  that  equal  things  added  to  equal  things  are  likewife  equal, 
unlefs  he  apply  this  univerfal  principle  to  particular  lines,  fur- 
faces  and  bodies.  Which  is  done  either  by  the  Synthetical,  or 
by  the  Analytical  way  (which  neverthelefs  muft  be  follow’d  by 
the  Synthetical.)  "Now  ’tis  in  the  application  of  thefe  general 
rules  to  particulars,  that  errour  is  committed  even  in  the  moft 
certain  Sciences.  -,  t 

The  Seventh  faid,  That  there  are  few  Sciences,  becaufe  there 
are  few  Principles  and  Propofition’s  demonftrable  :  as  the  con¬ 
tingent  and  the  abfolute  are  not.  Whence  it  is  that  the  future 
is  not  demonftrable,  and  hence  follows  the  incertainty  of  Poli¬ 
ticks.  .  Wherefore  only  neceflary  Propofitions,  Whereof  (the 
truth  is  )  permanent  and  eternal  are  demonftrable  3  and  all 
thefe  are  neceffarily  demonftrable  becaufe  they  have  infallible 
principles  :  yet  only  fuch  of  thefe  whofe  principles  are  known 
by  men  are  demonftrable  by  men.  So  ’tis  certain  that  the  In¬ 
undation 
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undation  of  and  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  Sea  are  not  de- 

monftrable^becaufe  men  know  not, the  principles  are  not  known.. 
Whereby  it  appears  how  ridiculous  they  are  who  undertake  to 
demonftrate  every  thing. 


CONFERENCE  LXXXV. 


I.  Whether  the  manners  of  the  Soul  follow  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  Body.  1 1.  Of  Sights 

or  Shews . 

THe  extream  variety  of  mens  a&ions  and  manners  cannot  t. 

proceed  from  the  diverfity  of  their  fouls,  which  are  ac-  Aether  the 
counted  all  equal,  but  from  that  of  the  bodies  ;  wherein  accord-  man”ers  °f 
ing  to  the  various  tempers  thereof  the  foul  produces  that  variety  X  tew 
of  manners..  And  as,  in  natural  and  animal  a&ions,  one  and  the  trament  sf 
fame  Soul  digefts  in  the  ftomack,  makes  blood  in  the  Liver  and  the  Body 
Veins,  fees  by  the  Eyes,  andreafons  in  the  Brain  5  fo,likewifo, 
it  is  fometimes  fad,  when  the  melancholy  humour  predominates 
In  the  body  5  fometimes  cheerful,  when  blood  abounds  5  and 
fometimes  alfo  froward  or  angry,  when  the  choler  is  agitated. 

The  Second  faid.  That  the  foul  being  the  form,  as  the  body 
is  the  matter,  it  muft  be  the  caufo  of  all  humane  a&ions  5  not 
the  body,  which  receives  them,  fince  the  foul  informs  and  per» 
fe&ionates  the  body,  and  begets  in  it  the  habit  which  produces 
the  manners  and  aftions.  As  the  horfe  governs  not  the  rider, 
but  the  contrary  ,  and  ’tis  to  the  rider  that  the  honour  or  blame 
of  the  courfo  is  to  be  imputed.  And  were  the  foul  but  a  quali¬ 
ty,  as  the  moft  prophane  have  ventur’d  to  affirm,  yet  the  lame 
priviledge  muft  be  referv’d  to  it  which  is  allow’d  to  the  predo» 
minant  quality  in  every  compound,  which  gives  it  not  only  the 
denomination  but  alfo  the  a&ion  :  as  in  compound  medicaments 
the  moft  a&ive  (impie  carries  the  credit  from  the  reft.  Befides, 
if  the  body  and  the  humours  thereof  were  the  author  and  caufe 
of  manners,  an  ignorant  perfon  could  never  become  learned, 
and  a  (ingle  Lefture  of  Xenocrates  had  never  made  a  Drunkard 
caft  off  his  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  turn  a  Philofopher.  The 
examples  of  many  grand  perfonages  fufficiently  ill  furnifh’d 
with  graces  of  the  body,  evidence  what  certainty  there  is  in  ar¬ 
guing  from  the  out-fide  of  the  corporeal  ftru&ure  to  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  foul  3  and  that  theligns  of  malice,  remark’d  in  fome, 
as  in  ZotluS)  from  his  having  a  red  beard,  a  black  mouth,  and 
being  lame,  and  one-cy’d  >  of  Therfites ,  and  ir#f,  from  their  ha¬ 
ving  (harp  heads,  rather  (hew  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  fuch  as 
makethefe  remarks,  then  prove  that  thefe  difpofitions  of  body 
are  the  true  caufe  of  malice  j  we  fee  people  of  the  fame  temper. 
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hair,  ftature,  features,  and  other  circumftances,  very  different 
in  their  manners  and  inclinations.  And^the  fame  is  obferv  d  in 
horfes.  For  fince  the  Stars,  the  moft  powerful  agents,  do  not 
conftrain,  but  only  incline,  certainly  the  humours  cannot  do 
more.  True  it  is,  their  inclination  is  fo  ftrong,  that  no  lefs 
grace  of  Heaven  is  needful  to  relift  the  fame,  then  ftrength  to  re¬ 
tain  a  man  that  is  rolling  down  the  declivity  of  a  hill  :  Yet  So¬ 
crates  remaining  unmov’d  by  the  embraces  of  a  Curtezan,  whom 
his  Scholars  contriv’d  into  his  bed,  to  try  him,  although  he  was 
naturally  very  prone  to  vice,  juftifies  that  how  hard  loever  it  be 
toftopthe  flipping  foot  when  it  is  once  going,  yet’tisnot  im- 
pofîible  ô  and  therefore  the  manners  of  the  loul  do  not  always 
follow  the  conftitution  of  the  body.  Not  confidering  the  pow¬ 
er  which  the  fear  of  God  hath  over  our  wills,  the  effedts  where¬ 
of  I  here  meddle  not  with,  as  being  fupernatural,  fince  they  have 
fometimes  deftroy’d  all  the  maximes  of  nature  5  witnefs  thole 
that  give  themfelves  to  be  burnt  for  the  faith. 

The  Third  laid.  That  the  body  muft  needs  contribute  to  the 
foul’s  adtions,  as  being  its  infiniment.  But  it  contributes  only 
what  it  hath,  namely,  its  temperament,  and  other  proprieties. 
Therefore  ’tisfrom  this  temperament  that  the  fame  are  diverfi- 
fi’d.  The  foul  fees  no  longer  when  the  eyes  are  (hut  or  blinded  : 
3tis  wife  in  a  well  temper'd  brain  (not  only  in  a  dry,  as  Plato,  in 
his  limbus,  conceiv’d,  becaufe  he  faw  children  grow  more  pru¬ 
dent  as  their  brain  was  deficcated)  ’tis  ftupid  in  a  too  moift 
brain,  and  fcolifh  or  furious  in  one  inflam'd,  as  in  deliration  or 
madnefs.  ’Tis  alfo  forc’d  to  leave  its  body  when  a  violent  F  ever 
hath  fo  deprav’d  the  humours  thereof  that  there  remains  not  the 
temper  neceflàry  to  its  reception.  Therefore  it  follows  the 
temper  of  the  humours.  Thus,  becaufe  we  fee  fire  introduc’d 
into  any  combuftible  lubjedV,  and  extinguilh’d  when  the  fame 
is  confum’d,  we  fay  fire  follows  combuftible  matter,  and  be¬ 
comes  of  the  fame  nature,  quantity,  and  other  qualities..  More¬ 
over,  Hippocrates  faith.  Nations  are  warlike  or  cowardly,  la¬ 
borious  or  not,  of  good  or  bad  nature,  according  totTe  diver- 
fityof  climates  and  foils  they  inhabit,  which  render  them  di- 
verfly  temper’d.  Hence,  in  Afia,  where  the  air  is  temperate,  and 
lefs  fubjedt  to  changes  then  Europe  and  Africa,  men  are  more 
healthy  and  handfome,  their  manners  more  equal  and  laudable  : 
on  the  contrary,in  Countries  more  cold  or  hot,the  inhabitants  are 
either  ihore  cruel  or  more  boifterous,  more  hardy  or  more  ti- 
merous  5  and  Mountaineers  are  more  induftrious,  as,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  thofe  who  live  in  a  fertile  foil  are  commonly  more  floth- 
ful.  Hence,  amongft  the  Greeks,  the  Thebans  and  all  the  Bæo- 
tians,  whofe  Country  was  rich,  and  the  air  very  thick,  were  ve¬ 
ry  dull,  and  the  Athenians  very  fubtle  :  which  was  the  caufe. that 
’twas  faid,  people  were  born  Philofophers  at  Athens :  on  the 
contrary,  ’twas  a  prodigious  thing  to  fee  one  wife  Anacharfis 
among  the  Scythians.  Hippocrates  addes  the  feafons  too,  ac 
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cording  to  the  change  whereof  mens  manners  areaTfoft^ddh 
vers.  But  all  thefe  cannot  aétupon  the  fnnl  kn*-  k»  .l 

of  the  body,  changing  its  humours,  and  introducing  new  qufu" 
ties  into  the  parts  thereof.  8  quali- 

The  Forn-th  faid  Even  fucking  children  give  fome  tokens  to 
what  their  conft.tut.on  inclines  them,  before  the  cZradlion  of 
any  hab.t  vertuousor  vicious,  fome  of  courage; ^  oth2rsof  ti 

nTfdhpy  h  fo-me  °r  mtJde?y’  °thers  of  impudence  5  and  asfoon 
as  they  begin  to  fpeak,  fome  are  lyers,  others  love  truth  And 

of  two  children  taught  by  the  fame  Mafter,  the  hardeft ftudent 

is  many  times  a  lefs  proficient  then  the  other,  who  hath  a  tern 

per  proper  for  earning  and  is  as  inclin’d  to  it  as  another  i  to 

Merchandize,  Meehan, cks,  Travel,  War.  or  this  will  b-quar- 

relfome,  the  other  refpeftful  and  difereet;  one  is  born  to  fe- 

vitude5  and  the  other  prefers  his  liberty  before  a  Kingdom  So 

that  not  only  the  moral  adtions  of  the  will,  but'  alfo  thoft  of  the 

unduftandmg  abfolutely  depend  on  the  body,  the  foul  bein? 

Xhdl  dpr01ler  alr^10ns  of  Willing  and  Undemanding  "both 
which depend  on the phantafins, which  are  intelleftualfpeciesfa- 

bncated  by  the  agent  intelleft  in  the  Patient,  upon  the  model 

of  thofe  that  were  brought  by  the  fenfes  into  the  imagination  • 

flowing  mthC  h  ^  akerrd  °r  df;prav’d  b>'  the  fpirits orhumours 
How.ng  to  the  brain  reafonmg  becomes  either  dimimflVd  or  de- 

pravd  orelfe  wholly  aboiiff'd,  the  fpiiitsfo  confounding  thefe 
phantafms  that  the  intellect  cannot  make  its  reviews'  nor 
compofe  or  divide  them  in  order  to  èlicite  its  concluions  and 
frame  us  nouons.  For  fouls  differ  only  by  the  fpirits,  the  te¬ 
nuity  and  lucidity  whereof  is  proper  for  contemplation,  their 
abundance  makes  a  man  bold  their  inflammation  renders  him 
frantick,  their  defect  caufeth  {loth  and  cowardize  :  and  being 
defigndto  ferve  equally  to  the  adtions  of  the  foul  and  body 
they  were  made  of  a  middle  nature  between  body  and  fpirit- 
whence  they  are  called  fpiritual  bodies, and  are  the  caufe  of  union 
between  them,  and  mutual  communication  of  their  paffions  and 
affedhons.  So  the  bodies  difeafes  affeft  the  foul,  and  difturbits 
operations,  the  fpirits  abandoning  the  brain  to  fuccour  the 
grieved  parts  :  the  bilious  humour  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  ora  tumour  and  a  Sphacelus  caufe  madnefs,  the  blood 
overheated  caufeth  Ample  folly  accompani'd  with  laughter  ; 
melancholy  produce*  ferious  folly.  In  like  manner,  the  body 
refents  the  paffions  of  the  foul;  fear  caufeth  trembling  and 

palenefs,  fhame,  bluffing,  anger,  foaming:  and  all  this  by 
the  fpirits.  J 

.I'he  Fifth  laid.  If  manners  depended  on  tempers,  vertues 
might  beeafily  acquir'd  by  the  courfo  of  diet  ;  which  feems  ri¬ 
diculous.  For  then  the  divine  faculties  of  the  foul  ffould  de¬ 
pend  not  only  upon  meats  but  upon  all  other  things  not  natural  ; 

Sft  2  which 
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which  would  be  to  fubject  the  Queen  to  her  forants,  to  enflave 
the  will  and  take  away  its  liberty  which  makes  it  to  dc  what  it 
:  Befides  Theology  cannot  cor.fift  with  this  conclufion, 

which  would  acquit  perfonsof  blame,  and  lay  it  upon  nature 
is  its  author.  For  he  that  (hould  commit  feme  evil  cholerick 
adion  or  oth  er  fin,  could  not  avoid  it,  being  lead  thereunto  by 
the  bilious  humour  produc’d  by  nature,  whereunto  tis  almoft 
imooffible  to  refill:,  and  fo  he  would  feem  innocent,  and  un  juftly 
ounifh’d  for  what  he  committed  not  voluntarily  5  though  with¬ 
out  the  will  there  is  no  fin.  Moreover,  men  would  not  be  va¬ 
riable,  but  always  the  fame,  the  bilious  always  angry  the  fan- 
guine  ever  in  love,  &c.  and  yet  we  fee  men  exercife  all  forts  of 
virtues,  and  capable'of  all  vices.  Many  beafts  have  not  only 
the  fame  conftitution  of  brain,  but  alio  external  lhape  like  that 
of  man  as  Apes,  (whofe  bones  are  fo  like  thofe  of  men,  that  in 
Liens  time  Anatomifts  confider’d  only  their  Sceletons) yea 
the  fame  temper,  and  all  Internal  parts  alike,  as  Swine  ,  and 
there's  little  or  fio  difference  between  the  brain  of  man  and  a 
calf-  and  vet  none  of  thefe  animals  have  aâions  like  thofe  of 
men’t  which  being  purely  fpiritual  and  intelleâual  mult  depend 

upon  another  caufe,  the  rational  foul,  whofe  aftions  are  not  any 

wav  organical  ;  for  then  it  Ihould  be  corporeal,  becaufe  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  body,  and  confequently  mortal. 


Upon  the  fécond  Point  ’twas  faid,  That  the  communication 
»>•  of  the  ills  and  goods  of  the  foul  and  body  has  put  men  upon 
fearching  what  may  relieve  the  languilhing  ftrength  of  either. 
And  as  the  foul  is  delighted  by  bodily  pleafures,  fo  it  alio,  in 
gratitude,  returns  the  like  pleafure  to  the  body,  by  the  content- 
ment  which  it  receives  in  acquiring  knowledge^  the  leait  labo¬ 
rious  of  which  is  that  moft  recreative,  as  that  is  which  is  con- 
vev’d  bv  the  fight.  For  the  hearing  makes  us  know  things  only 
one  after  another  5  but  the  fight  (hewing  them  all  at  once,  more 
fullv  fatisfies  our  natural  defire  of  knowing.  Hence  all  people, 
from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,are  fo  delighted  with  (hews  or  fpe- 
ftacles  ,  that  the  Romans  kept  Attors  and  Comedians  with 
publick  penfions  >  and  Cicero  publickly  commended  Rojcius , 
who  alone  had  12000  crowns  for  a  ftipend  from  the  Roman 
people.  They  employ’d  the  incomes  of  the  woods  about  Rome , 
dedicated  to  their  gods,  for  the  maintaining  of  Theatres,  Am¬ 
phitheatres,  Cirques ,  and  other  places  deftmated  to  (hews, 
wherein  the  Senators  and  Knights  had  the  fourteen  firft  ranks  or 
feats  i  for  whofe  conveniency  Q.  Catulut  cover’d  the  Scene  with 
veils  of  fine  linen  *  Lucius  and  Cinna  made  a  verlatile  or  Uniting 
Scene  ;  P.  Claudius  was  the  firft  that  adorn’d  it  with  pi&ures  and 
tables  *  C.  Antonius  cover’d  it  with  filver  5  Mureua  made  one 
of  pure  filver  5  Trebonius  one  guilded  5  others,  inlay  d  with  Ivo¬ 
ry  :  Nero  fprinkled  all  the  place  of  the  Cirque  where  the  horfes 
run,  with  gold-fand,  andjcover’d  it  with  veils  bdet  with  liars. 
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in  form  of  a  fky  :  Heliogabalus  made  an  Euripus  of  wine  at  the 
Circenfian  plays,  in  which  he  caus’d  a  Naval  Battle  to  be  re- 
prefented  5  as  if  the  wicked  eft  Princes  could  not  have  cover’d 
their  enormities  with  a  more  fpecious  liberality  or  more  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  people.  Thefe  fpedacles  were  likewife  us.’d  at  the 
funerals  of  great  Princes.,  and  made  part  of  their  fervice  of  the 
gods.  They  divert  the  great,  make  the  miferable  forget  their 
affliction;,  are  the  true  phyfick  of  the  foul,  the  book  of  the  ig¬ 
norant,  and  the  only  way  truly  to  revive  the  tranfa&ions  of  for¬ 
mer  ages. 

The  Second  faid.  Nothing  is  fo  deftru&ive  to  good  manners 
as  the  fréquentation  of  Theatres  and  rnoft  other  fpe&acles: 
which  is  the  moft  dangerous,  for  that  t.hings  reprefente’d  to  the 
eyes  make  deeper  impreffion  in  the  mind  then  by  any  other 
fenfe.  Which  made  Arijiotle  advife  the  prohibiting  of  Come¬ 
dies,  and  S.  Augujiin  declare  them  contrary  to  piety  and  ho- 
nefty.  The  fame  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  Fathers,  particularly 
Tertullian ,  who  in  an  exprels  treatife  blames  all  fort  of  fpeftacles, 
as  proceeding  from  the  fuperftition  of  Paganifm,  cauling  trou¬ 
bles  and  quarrels  5  yea  rendring  men  capable  of  all  fort  of 
wickednefs  by  the  impreffion  of  their  examples.  For  the  fights 
of  Mimes  ana  Pantomimes  are  ridiculous  3  Rope-dancers  un¬ 
profitable  j  Farces  or  Enterludes  dangerous,  and  enemies  to  pu¬ 
rity  5  Comedy,  the  leaft  dangerous  of  all  fights,  befides  lcfs  of 
time,  renders  mens  minds  foft  and  effeminate,  and  more  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  paffions  reprefented  therein  5  Tragedy  is  too  fad  to 
ferve  for  divertifement  to  the  foul.  If  you  proceed  to  Gladia¬ 
tors,  is  any  thing  more  inhumane,  and  that  renders  men  more 
barbarous  then  to  fee  our  fellow-men  kill  one  another  in  cold 
blood,  and  expofe  themfelves  to  wild  beafts }  and  Tis  always  a 
dangerous  pra&ife  to  accuftom  the  eyos-to  murders  and  bloody 
fpeftacles  5  nature  being  eafify  perverted  by  cuftom.  More¬ 
over,  all  thefe  Mimes,  Aftors,  Sword-players,  and  the  like,  were 
always  held  infamous/  and  incapable  of  publick  charges  3  inlo- 
much  that  the  Emperor  Iheodofws ,  Arcadins ,  and  Honor  jus  0  in 
L.  4.  C.  de  Speed aculis  Scenicis ,  and  Lenonibus  ,  forbid  to  defile 
their  facred  images  by  the  focietyof  thofe  people  who  aft  up¬ 
on  the  Theatre,  ranking  them  with  the  corrupters  of  chaftity. 
And  the  Romans,  who  practis'd  the  fame  more  then  any  Nati¬ 
on,  felt  the  inconvenience  of  them  when  the  moft  potent  be- 
came  mafters  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  means  of  the  fpefta- 
cles  wherewith  they  allur’d  the  people  to  their  party  5  as  Julius 
C<efar ,  who  being  Ædile,  and  having  given  Gladiators,  Hunt¬ 
ings,  Sports,  Races,  and  fumptuous  Feafts  to  the  people  of  Romey 
they  created  him  Chief  Pontife,  although  ^^Catulus^  and  Ser~ 
vilius  Ifauricus ,  two  great  perfonages,  were  his  competitors  : 
which  was  his  firft  ftep  to  Sovereignty  *  and  Suetonius  obferves, 
that  the  conflux  of  people  was  fo  numerous,  that  many,  and, 
amongft  the  reft,  two  Senators  were  {mother'd  in  the  throng. 
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The  Third  faid,  That  Speftacles  or  Shews  are  good  or  bad 
according  to  the  things  which  they  reprefent..  But  abfolutely 
fpeaking,  they  ought  to  be  permitted,  not  only  for  the  diverfi- 
on  of  men,  but  alfo  for  the  exercifing  of  youth,  and  animating 
them  to'courageby  rewards  for  their  fortitude 5,  as  the  Greeks 
fometimes  appointed  Statues, Crowns  ofgold,01ive,Palm,  Smal- 
lage,  and  other  fuch  guerdons,  tothofe  who  overcame  in  Run¬ 
ning,  Wraftling,  Cœfius  or  fighting  with  Whorlbats,  and  fuch  ex¬ 
ercises,  carrying  them  in  a  triumphal  Charriot  to  the  Town  of 
their  Birth }  (hewing  themfelves  fo  careful  of  the  Olympick 
Games,  that  they  committed  the  charge  thereof  to  the  Sicyoni- 
ans,  aft^r  Corinth ,  the  place  where  they  were  formerly  cele¬ 
brated,  had  been  raz’d- by  the  Romans,  who  transferr’d  thofo 
Plays  into  their  own  City  by  the  perfwafion  of  Cato ,  for  the 
fame  end  of  educating  their  youth.  For  as  profit  delights  fome 
fpirits,  fo  pleafure  allures  all  5  and  of  pleafures  none  is  more  in¬ 
nocent  and  communicable  then  that  of  the  fight. 


i. 

Of  the  Dog- 
days . 


CONFERENCE  LXXXVl. 

I.  Of  the  Dog-days.  II.  Of  the  Mechanic's. 

'Hat  the  Stars  aft  upon  fublunary  bodies  is  agreed  upon, 
but  not  the  manner  :  lome  holding  that  they  imprefs 
fome  qualities  by  motion,  others  by  light,  others  by  their  in¬ 
fluence,  others  by  both  together,  producing  heat  by  the  two 
firft,  and  other  more  extraordinary  effefts  by  influences.  For 
every  thing  that  is  mov’d  heats  5  as  alfo  all  fort  of  light  united, 
even  that  of  the  Moon,  whofe  rays  may  be  made  to  burn  with 
glaffes  as  well  as  thole  of  the  Sun.  But  becaufe  natural  agentsr 
cannot  aft  beyond  the  natural  bounds  of  their  power,  therefore 
heat  produc’d  of  light  and  motion  here  below  can  produce  only 
its  like,  heat,  or  fuch  other  alteration  in  inferior  bodies,  not 
thofe  ftrange  and  irregular  changes  not, only  in  the  temper  of  the 
air,  but  of  every  other  body.  As  that  it  is  fometimes  hotter, 
and  fometimes  colder,  in  the  fame  elevation  of  the  Sun,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  his  approach  or  remotion,  or  to  the  incidence 
of  his  perpendicular  or  oblique  rays,  but  it  muft  proceed  from 
the  conjunftion ,  oppofition,  or  feveral  afpefts  of  other  Stars. 
Amongft  which  the  Canicula  or  Dog-ftar  hath  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  effefts  $  as  to  weaken  mens  bodies,  to  make  dogs  run  mad, 
to  turn  the  wine  in  the  veflel,  to  make  the  fea  boile,  to  move 
lakes.,  to  heat  the  air  fo  much  that  Pliny  affirms  that  Dolphins 
keep  themfelves  hid  during  the  30  Dog-days  :  at  which  he  won¬ 
ders  the  more  becaufe  they  can  relpire  neither  in  the  water  nor 
upon  the  earth,  but  partly  in  the  air,  partly  in  the  water. 

More- 
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Moreover  ,  Experience  fhews  ,  that  the  Hyades  or  Pleiades 
(ftars  in  the  back  of  the  Bull  )  have  fuch  a  moift  quality  that 
they  alwayes  caufe  rain  at  their  riling,  which  happens  in  Novem¬ 
ber-^  as  Artturus  never  rifes  without  bringing  hail  or  tempeft  .* 
the  Moon  being  full,  Oyfters,  Mufcles,  and  the  fap  of  Trees,  are 
fo  too,  and  therefore  being  cut  at  this  time  they  foon  rot  3  and 
Pliny  counfels  to  cut  them  during  the  Dog-dayes,  when  the  heat 
of  the  feafon  ha’s  dry’d  up  all  their  aqueous  moifture,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  their  corrupting.  • 

The  Second  faid,  That  the  vanity  of  Aftrologers,  who  have 
phancy’d  monfters  and  fundry  figures  in  Heaven,  and  attributed 
imaginary  effeCta  to  them,  the  better  to  amufe  mens  minds  with 
fome  refemblance  of  the  ttuth,hathalfo  feign’d  two  dogs  there  ; 
one  lefs,  confifting  of  two  ftars  5  and  another  of  eighteen,  the 
thegreateftof  which  is  the  brighteft  in  our  Hemifphere,  and 
is  in  the  tongue  of  this  Dog,  whom  the  Grêeks  and  Latins  call 
Sirius ,  and  aferibe  fo  much  power  to  him,  that  they  conceive 
his  conjunction  with  the  Sun  in  the  Eaft  caufes  the  torching 
heat  of  Summer  5  yea,  the  people  of  the  Ifle'of  Cea ,  near  Negro- 
pont)  as  Cicero  reports,  took  their  prefages  of  the  whole  year  from 
the  riling  of  this  ftar,  determining  the  fame  to  be  rainie,  in  calb 
this  ftar  appear’d  obfeure  and  and  cloudy  5  and  the  contrary. 
But  this  cannot  be  true,  as  well  in  regard  of  the  great  diftance 
of  the  fix’d  ftars,  which  alio  being  of  the  fame  fubftance  cannot 
have  contrary  qualities  3  as  alfo  by  reafon  of  the  rétrogradation 
of  their  fphere,  which  hath  a  motion  contrary  to  that  of  the 
Firft  Mover,  namely,  from  Weft  to  Eaft  5  which  motion,  though 
infenfible  in  few  years,  yet  amounts  to  much  at  the  end  of  many 
Ages.  As  is  juftifi’d  by  the  Dog-ftar,  which  Ptolomy  in  the  ta¬ 
bles  of  his  time  places  at  18.degr.10.min.  of  Gemini ,  Alphonfus , 
Ring  of  Cajiile ,  at  the  4.  degr.  of  C ancer  3  and  now  ’tis  found  at 
9.  degr.  54.  min.  according  to  Tycho  ,  and  at  9.  degr.  30.  min. 
according  to  Copernicus .  Whereby  it  appears,  that  after  many 
wars  this  ftar  will  be  in  the  winter  lignes,  and  that  at  the  Creati- 
oriHf  was  in  Aries  at  the  Vernal  Equinox,  and  that,  confequentlv, 
the  Deg-dayes  will  be  in  the  time  of  the  greateft  cold.  In  brief, 
were  there  fuch  power  in  this  conjunCtion,the  Dog-dayes  would 
be  hot  and  burning  5  and  yet  in  fome  years  they  are  cold  and 
rainie  :  Which  the  Aftrologers  attributing  to  the  feveral  AfpeCts 
of  Saturn ,  or  other  cold  ftars,fee  not  that  by  weakning  the  force 
of  fome  by  others,  they  fubvçrt  all.  Wherefore  the  Dog-ftar 
is  at  prefent  the  fign,  but  not  the  caufe  of  hot  dayes  3  that  is, 
the  hapning  of  this  Conftellation  in  the  Summer  lignes,  and  its 
conjunction  with  the  Sun  during  hot  weather,  ha’s  been  erroni- 
oully  believ’d  the  principal  caufe  thereof,  which,  in  my  judge¬ 
ment,  is  to  be  fought  onely  in  the  continuance  ol  the  Suns  aCti- 
on  during  the  Spring  and  half  the  Summer,  whereby  the  Air  is 
hotter  then  when  he  was  neerer  us.  So  ’tis  hotter  at  two  a  clock 
in  the  afternoon  then  at  ten  in  the  morning,  although  the 
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Sun  be  at  the  fame  diftance,  yea,  then  at  noon,  although  he  be 
then  neared  of  all  i  and  we  read  that  an  Ambaffador  of  Presbyter 
^ohn  dy’d  with  heat  as  he  landed  at  Lisbone ,  although  the  heat 
be  not  fo  great  there  as  in  his  Country,  but  of  louger  continu¬ 
ance.  If  it  rains  fometimes  during  thefaid  feafon,  ’tis  by  reafon 
of  too  great  attraction  of  Vapours  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  5  as  is 
feen  in  the  torrid  Zone,  where  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  greateft 
Apogæum  it  rains  continually. 

The  Second  faid.  That  the  Longjtude  of  the  Dog-ftar  (call’d 
by  the  Arabians  Athabor  )  is  at  this  day  about  the  9.  degr.  of 
Cancer ,  and  its  meridional  latitude  39.  degr.  and  a  half.  Now 
the  Ancients  obferving  the  greateft  heat  of  the  whole  year  to  be 
commonly  when  the  Sun  is  at  the  end  of  Cancer  and  beginning  of 
Leo0  and  at  the  fame  the  Dog-ftar  to  rife  with  the  Sun,  (which 
the  Aftronomers  call  the  Cofmical  Riling)  nam’d  thofe  dayes 
Dog-dayes,  which  begin  with  us  about  the  two  and  twentieth 
of  July  :  whether  they  believ’d  the  caufe  of  this  heat  to  be  that 
ftar  aflifting  the  Sun  5  or  elfe,  according  to  their  order  of  diftin- 
guifhing  feafons  before  years  and  moneths  were  regulated  by 
the  courfe  of  the  Sun,  they  denoted  thofe  dayes  by  the  riling  of 
this  ftar,  conceiving  that  it  did  not  change  place  any  more  then 
the  other  ftars  of  the  Firmament.  As  not  onely  the  Poets,  but 
alfo  Hippocrates ,  diftinguifhes  the  four  Seafons  of  the  year  by 
the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  Pleiades  and  Ar&urus.  And  thus 
the  name  of  the  day  hath  remain’d  to  thefe  dayes,  although  the 
ftar  be  not  in  the  fame  place,  following  Ages  obferving  that 
belides  the  eight  motions  admitted  by  the  Ancients  in  the 
Heavens,  namely,  of  the  feven  Planets,  and  the  Firft  Mover, 
there’s  another  peculiar  toThe  ftarry  Heaven,  which  is  finifh’d, 
according  to  fome,in  36000  years,  whereby  it  comes  topafs  that 
the  Dog-ftar  is  no  longer  in  thé  fame  place  where  it  was  at  the 
firft  oblèrvation  of  thefe  Dog-dayes.  For  ’tis  about  two  thou- 
fand  years  fince  this  ftar  arofe  exa&ly  with  the  Sun  in  the  dayes 
which  we  call  Canicular  5  the  heat  whereof  hath  alwayes  conti¬ 
nu’d  5  and  yet  the  ftar  hath  pafs’d  forward,  and  at  this  day  riles 
not  with  the  Sun  till  about  the  eighth  of  Auguft^  when  the  Dog- 
dayes  and  ftrength  of  heat  begins  to  expire.  Since  therefore  the 
eftcd  continues,  and  the  pretended  caufe  exifts  not  at  that  time, 
as  the  Aftronomical  Tables  juftifie,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  the 
caufe  of  that  effeft.  Wherefore  fome  have  conceiv’d,  that  the 
ftar  which  made  the  Dog-dayes,  was  another  ftar,  in  the  little 
Dog  call’d  Procyon,  But  this  Procyon  did  not  rife  with  the  Sun, 
in  the  dayes  of  the  Ancients,  till  about  the  beginning  of  July , 
which  is  three  weeks  before  the  Dog-dayes  ,  which  confequently 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  fix’d  ftars,  by  reafon  of  their  parti¬ 
cular  motion,  which  caufes  them  to  vary  fituation  5  the  Dog-ftar 
by  its  proper  motion  proceeding  5  2  .min.  every  year, which  make 
about  1. degr.  in  70.  years,  3.  degr.  in  200.  years,  and  one  lign  in 
2QQO.  Befides,  if  the  ftars  had  any  force,  the  lame  would  be 
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fenfible  at  their  coming  to  the  meridian  of  the  place  with  the  Sun, 
then  when  they  rife  with  him,  becaufe  their  greateft  ftrength  is 
when  they  are  under  the  meridian,  being  then  in  their  greateft 
elevation  above  the  Horizon  and  neareft  the  Zenith,  and  confe- 
quently,moft  a&ive  as  experience  (hews  in  the  Sun.Therefore  the 
truecaufe  ofthe  heat  of  Dog-day  es,  is,  becaufe  the  Sun  being  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  Cancer  and  the  beginning  of  Leo ,  we  have  more 
caufcs  concurring  together  to  produce  heat  then  in  any  other  fea* 
fon  of  the  year,  namely,  the  elevation  of  the  Sun  above  the  hori- 
zon,the  length  of  the  days,and  fhortnefs  of  the  nights.For  then  the 
dayes  are  not  fenfibly  diminiftfd,  nor  the  nights  fenfibly  en* 
creas’d  5  the  Sun  hath  not  yet  fufter’d  any  confiderable  change  in 
his  altitude  above  the  Horizon  5  but  above  all  the  preparation 
of  the  earth,  which  hath  been  heated  during  the  three  moneths 
of  the  Spring,  and  a  moneth  and  half  of  the  Summer,  whereby 
all  the  aqueous  humidity  which  refrigerates  isdiflipated,  and 
the  heat  fo  far  impacted  into  the  earth  that  the  night  it  felf  is  lefs 
cold  then  in  any  other  feafon. 

The  Fourth  laid.  As  ’tis  abfurd  tô  feek  in  the  ftars  for  caufes 
ofeffefts  when  we  fee  them  manifeft  in  the  qualities  of  inferior 
bodies ,  and  the  various  concourfe  of  fo  many  different  natural 
caufes  :  So  ’tis  ftupidity  to  deny  all  virtue  to  thofe  great  fuperior 
orbs,  reje&ing  wife  Antiquity  and  all  themoft  learned  judiciary 
Aftrologers,  who  afcribe  a  particular  virtue  to  each  ftar,as  to  the 
Dog-ftar  to  heat  and  fcorch  the  Air.  Moreover  ,  the  Divine 
Hippocrates ,  lib.  de  Affett.  inter  Sett.  5.  affirms,  that  the  difeafe 
call’d  Typhos  happens  commonly  in  Summer  and  in  thefe  Dog- 
dayes ,  becaufe  it  hath  a  power  to  ftir  the  choler  through  the 
whole  Body.  And  in  his  book  De  Aere ,  locis,  &  aquis ,  he  adds, 
that  the  riling  of  the  ftars  is  diligently  to  be  obferv’d,  efpeciaily 
that  of  the  Dog-ftar  and  fome  few  others, -at  which  times  dif- 
eales  turn  into  other  kinds  $  for  which  reafon  he  faith,  Aph.  5. 
Sett.  4.  That  purging  is  dangerous  when  the  Dog-ftar  rifes,  and 
fome  while  before. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  all  purging  medicaments  being  hot,  tis 
no  wonder  if  they  are  carefully  to  be  manag’d  during  very  hot 
weather,  in  which  there  is  a  great  difiipation  of  the  fpirits  and 
ftrength*,  fo  that  our  Bodies,  being  then  languid-,  cannot  be 
mov’d  and  agitated  without  danger.  Not  that  the  Dog-ftar 
contributes  any  thing  thereunto,  but  Onely  the  heat  of  the  feafon 
caus’d  by  the  Sun,  which  attratting  from  the  centre  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  purging  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre, 
there  are  made  two  contrary  motions ,  enemies  to  Nature  5 
which  is  the  caufe  that  many  fall  then  into  fevers  and  fainting 

fits. 


Upon  the  Second  Point  *twas  faid.  That  as  theobjeft  of  the  1  *• 
Mathematicks  is  two-fold,  either  intellectual  or  fenfible,  fo  there  Vj*™  ^ 
are  two  forts  of  Mathematicks.  Some  confider  their  objeft  fun-  c  * 
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ply 3  and  abftra&ed  from  all  kind  of  matter,  namely.,  Geometry 
and  Arithmetick}  others  confider  it  asconjoyn’d  to  fome  mat¬ 
ter,  and  they  are  fix,  Aftrology,  Perfpe<ftive,Geodæfie,Canonick 
or  Mufick,  the  Logiftick  and  the  Mechanick  Art,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  lefs  then  what  its  name  imports,  being  otherwife  the  moft 
admirable  of  all  5  becaufe  it  communicates  motion,  which  is  the 
moft  exquifite  effect  of  Nature.  Tis  divided  into  Organical, 
which  compofes  all  inftruments  and  engines  of  war  j  fordid, 
which  makes  utenfils  neceifary  to  the  ufes  of  life  $  and  miracu¬ 
lous,  which  performs  ftrange  and  extraordinary  things.  Tis 
this  which  makes  water  afcend  in  the  Pneumaticks,  whereof 
Hero  writ  a  Treatife  rendring  the  fame  melodious,  and  refem- 
bling  the  finging  of  birds  in  the  Hydraulicks.  It  makes  ufe  of 
the  four  Elements,  which  are  the  caufes  of  the  motions  of  en¬ 
gines,  as  of  Fire  in  Granadoes,  Air  in  Artificial  Fountains,  both 
Fire  and  Air  by  their  compreflion,  which  water  not  admitting, 
(fince  we  fee  a  vefiel  full  of  water  can  contain  nothing  more) 
its  violence  confifts  in  its  gravity  when  it  defcends  from  high  pla¬ 
ces.  The  Earth  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  motion  by  its  gravity,  when 
"tis  out  of  Æquilibrium ,  as  alfo  of  reft  when  ’tis  equally  poiz'd,  as 
isfeen  in  weights. 

The  Second  faid.  The  wit  of  Man  could  never  preferve  the 
dominion  given  him  by  God  over  other  creatures  without  help 
of  the  Mechanicks,  but  by  this  art  he  hath  brought  the  moft  fa- 
vage  and  rebellious  Animals  to  his  fervice.  Moreover,  by  help 
of  mechanical  inventions  the  four  Elements  are  his  (laves,  and  as 
it  were  at  his  pay  to  do  his  works.  Thus  we  fee,  by  means  of  the 
Hydraulicks  or  engines  moving  by  water,  wheels,  and  pumps, 
are  fet  continually  at  work  ^  the  Wind  is  made  to  turn  a  Mill, 
manag’d  by  the  admirable  Art  of  Navigation,  or  employ’d  to 
other  ufes  by  Æalipila’s ,  Fire ,  the  nobleft  of  all  Elements, 
becomes  the  vaflal  of  the  meaneft  Artifans,  or  ferves  to  delight 
the  fight  by  the  pleafant  inventions  of  fome  Ingineer,  or  em¬ 
ployes  its  violence  to  arm  our  thunders  more  powerfully  then 
the  ancient  machines  of  Demetrius .  The  Earth  is  the  Theatre 
ofallthefe  inventions,  and  Archimedes  boafted  he  could  move 
that  too,  had  he  place  where  to  fix  his  engine.  By  its  means  the 
Sun  defcends  to  the  Earth,  and  by  the  artificial  union  of  his  rayes 
is  enabled  to  effeft  more  then  he  can  do  in  his  own  fphere.  The 
curiofity  of  man  hath  carry’d  him  even  to  Heaven  by  his  Aftro- 
logical  Inftrumens }  (o  that  nothing  is  now  done  in  that  repub- 
lick  of  the  ftars,  but  what  he  knows  and  keeps  in  record. 

The  Third  faid.  That  fince  Arts  need  Inftruments  to  perform 
their  works,  they  owe  all  they  can  do  to  the  Mechanicks  which 
fupply  them  with  utenfils  and  inventions.  ’Twas  the  Mechanicks 
which  furnifh’d  the  Smith  with  a  hammer  and  an  anvil,  the 
Carpenter  with  a  faw  and  a  wedge,  the  Architect  with  a  rule, 
the  Mafon  with  a  fquare,  the  Geometrician  with  a  compals,  the 
Aftronomer  with  an  aftrolabe ,  the  Souldier  with  fword  and 
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mufket }  in  brief,  they  have  in  a  manner  given  man  other  hands* 

Hence  came  paper,writing,printing,the  mariner’s  box,  the  gun  in 
thefe  latter  ages  5  andin  the  preceding,  the  Helepoles^  or  take- 
cities,  dying  bridges,  ambulatory  towers,  rams,  and  other 
engines  of  war,  which  gives  law  to  the  world.  Hence  Archime¬ 
des  eafily  drew  a  fhip  to  him  which  all  the  drength  of  Sicily  could 
not  dir,  fram’d  a  heaven  of  glafs  in  which  all  the  celedial  motions 
were  to  be  feen }  according  to  which  model,  the  reprefentation 
of  thefphere  remains  to  us  at  this  day.  Hence  he  burnt  the 
Roman  ihips  even  in  their  harbour,  defended  the  City  of  Syr  a. - 
aife  for  a  longtime  againd  the  Roman  Army,  conduced  by  the 
brave  Mar  cell  us.  And,  indeed,  I  wonder  not  that  this  great 
Archimedes  was  in  fo  high  in  Reputaion.  For  if  men  be  valued  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  drength,  is  it  nota  miracle  that  one  fingle  man 
by  help  of  mechanicks  could  lift  as  mueh  as  ten,  a  hundred,  yea, 
a  thoufand  others  ?  And  his  pretendon  to  move  the  whole  Earth, 
were  a  poyntgiven  hhtnout  of  it  where  to  dand,  will  not  feem 
prefumptuous,  though  thefuppodtion  be  impoffible,  tofuch  as 
know  his  fcrew  without-end ,  or  of  wheels  plac’d  one  above 
another }  for  by  addition  of  new  wheels  the  drength  of  the  fame 
might  be  fo  multiply’d,  that  no  humane  power  could  redd  it  3 
yea, a  child  might  by  this  means  difplace  the  whole  City  of  Taris , 
and  Trance  it  felf,  were  it  upon  a  moveable  plane.  But  the 
greated  wonder  is  the  dmplicity  of  the  means ,  employ’d  by 
this  Queen  of  Arts  to  produce  fuch  excellent  effeds.For  Ariflotle , 
who  writ  a  book  of  mechanicks ,  affignes  no  other  principles 
thereof,  but  the  Lever,  its  Hypomoclion ,  or  Support ,  and  a 
balance,it  being  certain  that  of  thefe  three  multiply*d,proceed  all 
Machines,bothv4»t0«tat*,and  fuch  as  are  mov’d  by  force  of  wind, 
fire,  water,  or  animals,  as  wind-mills,  water-mills,  horfe-mills, 
a  turn-broch  by  fmoak,  and  as  many  other  inventions  as  things 
in  the  world. 

- - . — — — - : — * - - - - — - - — p- — — ‘ 

CONFERENCE  LXXXVII. 

I.  Whether  the  Soul's  Immortality  is  demonflrable  by 
NatnrahReafons.  II.  Whether  Travel  be 
necejjary  to  an  Ingenuous  Man . 

Natural  Philofophy  condders  natural  bodies  as  they  are  fub-  ^ 

jed  to  alteration,  and  treats  not  of  the  Soul  but  fo  far  as  it  Soufs  m 
informes  the  Body,  and  either  partakes,or  is  the  caufe  of  fuch  al-  mortality  is 
teration.  And  therefore  they  are  in jud  who  require  this  Sci- demonjlrablt 
ence  to  prove  fupernatural  things,  as  the  Soul’s  Immortality  is*  b  Natural 
Although  its  admirable  effeds,  thevad  extent  of  its  thoughts,  ^eaJons* 
even  beyond  the  imaginary  fpaces,its  manner  ofading,and  vigor 
in  old  age,  the  terrors  of  future  judgement,  the  fatisfadion  or 
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remorfe  of Confcience,  and  Gods  Juftice,  which  not  punilhing 
all  fins  in  this  life  prefuppofes  another,  are  fufficiently  valid  tefti- 
monies  thereol  -,  (hould  not  the  univerfal  confent  of  heathens 
themfelves,  (  fiome  of  which  have  haftned  their  deaths  to  enjoy 
this  immortality  )  and  man’s  particular  external  (hape,  infer  the 
particular  excellence  of  his  interna^ form.  So  that  by  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Maxime,  which  requires  that  there  be  contraries  in 
every  fpecies  of  things,if  the  foüls  of  beafts  joyn  d  to  bodies  die, 
there  muft  be  others  joyn  d  to  other  bodies,  free  from  death 
when  feparated  from  the  fame.  And  the  Harmony  of  the  world 
which  permits  not  things  to  pafs  from  on  extreme  to  another 
without  fome  mean,requires  as  that  there  are  pure  fpirits  and  in- 
telligences  which  are  immortal,  and  fubftances  corporeal  and 
mortal,  fo  there  be  a  middle  nature  between  thefe  two,  Man, 
call’d  by  the  TUtonifis  upon  this  account ,  the  horizon  of  the 
Univerfe,  becaufe  he  fervés  for  a  link  and  medium  uniting  the 
hemifphere  of  the  Angelical  Nature  with  the  inferior  hemifphere 
of  corporeal  nature.  But  there  is  difference  between  that  which 
is,  and  that  which  may  bè  demonftrated  by  Humane  Reafon, 
which  falls  fhort  in  proving  thé  moftfenfible  things, as  the  fpecifi- 
cal  proprieties  of  things  5  and  much  lefs  can  it  prove  what  it  fees 
not,  or  demonftrate  the  attribute  of  a  fubjeft  which  it  fees  not. 
For  to  prove  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ’tis  requifîtè,  at  leaft, 
to  know  the  two  termes  of  this  proportion.  The  Soul  is  immor¬ 
tal.  But  neither  of^them  is  kfiown  to  natural  reafon  $  not  im¬ 
mortality,  for  it  denotes  a  thing  which  lhall  never  have  end  » 
but  infinitie  furpaffes  the  reach  of  humane  wit  which  is  finite. 
And  the  term.  Soul,  is  fo  obfeure  that  no  Philofophy  hath  yet 
been  able  to  determine  truly,  whether  it  be  a  Spirit,or  fomething 
corporeal,  a  fubftance  or  an  accident,  fingleof  triple. 

The  Second  faid.  That  everything  that  is  mortal  and  cor¬ 
ruptible,  is  fuch,  in  that  it  hath  in  it  felf  fome  caufe  of  this  cor¬ 
ruption.  All  mortal  bodies,  being  compos’d  of  contrary  ingre¬ 
dients,  have  in  themfelves  the  principle  of  corruption ,  from 
which  as  well  fimple  bodies,  as  the  Elements  and  Heavens,  as 
Spirits  and  feparate  intelligences,are  free  5  becaufe  a  thing  fimple 
in  its  own  nature  cannot  aft  upon  it  felf  by  a  deftruftive  aftion, 
though  even  thofe  Spirits  have  but  an  ârbitraj y  exiftence  from 
their  firft  caufe  on  whom  they  depend.  But  in  the  firft  fence,  and 
of  their  own  nature  they  are  abfolutely  incorruptible  5  for  were 
they  corruptible  ,  then  muft  fome  new  fubftance  be  generated 
out  of  that  which  is  corrupted,  which  is  abfurd  5  becaufe  they 
are  fimple  and  free  from  compofition,  and,  confequently,  from 
corruption.  Now  were  reafonable  Souls,  which  are  part  of 
man  (who  is  compounded  qf  matter  and  form)  again  com¬ 
pounded  of  matter  and  form, T  there  would  be  a  progreflion  to 
infinity  in  caufes,  which  is  contrary  to  natural  reafon.  Moreover, 
nothing  is  corrupted  but  by  its  contrary ,  and  therefore  that 
which  hath  no  contrary  is  free  from  corruption.  But  fuch  is  the 
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rational  foul  which  is  fo  far  from  having  any  contrary,  that 
the  mod  contrary  things  in  Nature,  as  habits  and  their  privati¬ 
ons,  being  receiv’d  in  the  Underftanding,  are  no  longer  oppofites 
or  enemies,  but  .friends  and  of  the  fame  nature }  whence  the  rea- 
fbn  of  contraries  is  alike,  and  there  is  but  one  Science  of  them. 

The  Third  faid.  That  fuch  as  a  thing  is,  fuchis  its  action.  A 
corporeal  and  material  fubftance  cannot  produce  an  adion 
which  is  not  corporeal  $  and  an  immaterial  adion  owns  no  other 
principle  but  what  is  immaterial  and  incorruptible.  Hence  the 
fame  reafons  which  prove  the  fouls  of  brutes  mortal,  becaufe 
their  operations  exceed  not  the  bounds  of  the  body,  and  tend 
onely  to  felf-prefervation  and  fenfible  good  ,  conclude  alfo, 
though  by  a  contrary  fenfe,  for  the  immortality  of  the  rational 
foul,  whofe  operations  are  fpiritual  and  abftraded  from  the  bo- 
,dy.  For,  nutrition,  concodion  ,  affimilation ,  fenfe  ,  motion, 
and  other  fuch  adions,  being  corporeal,  becaufe  terminated 
upon  fenfiblê  £nd  corporeal  objeds,  muft  confequently  be  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  a  faculty  of  the  fame  nature  corporeal  and  material. 
But  the*rëafonable  foul,  befides  thofe  actions  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  it  with  thofe  of  beafts,  hath  fome  peculiar  and  much 
more  fublime,  as  by  the  Intellect  to  underftand  eternal  truths, 
to  affirm,  deny,  fufpend  its  judgement,  compare  things  toge¬ 
ther,  abftrad  them  from  matter,  time,  place,  and  all  other 
fenfible  accidents  5  by  the  will  to  love  and  embrace  vertue  in 
fpight  of  the  contrary  inclinations  of  the  fenfitive  appetite,  to 
do  good  adions  though  difficult,  to  avoid  the  evil  which  flat¬ 
ters  the  fenfes,  and  the  like  >  which  actions  being  above  the  bo¬ 
dy  and  material  objeds  cannot  be  produc’d  but  by  an  immate¬ 
rial  and  incorruptible  fubftance,  fuch  as  the  reafonable  foul  is. 
Moreover ,fince  the  foul  can  know  all  forts  of  bodies,it  mufKcon- 
fequently)  be  exempt  from  all  corporeal  entity,  as  the  tongue 
to  judge  aright  offapoursmùft  have  none,  and  the  eye  to  dif- 
cern  coldfiVs  well. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  Nature,  which  makes  nothing  in  vain, 
hath  imprinted  in  every  thing  a  defire  of  its  end  whereof  it  is  ca¬ 
pable,  as  appears  by  indudion  of  all  created  Beings.  Now 
the  greateft  defire  of  man  is  immortality,  whereunto  he  direds 
all  his  adions  and  intentions  5  and  therefore  he  muft  be  capable 
of  it.  But  fince  he  cannot  accomplifh  this  end  in  this  life,  as  all 
other  things  do,  it  muft  be  in  another  $  without  which  not  only 
good  men  would  be  more  unhappy  then  wicked,  but,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  condition  of  men  would  be  worfe  then  that  of 
beafts  :  if  after  having  endur’d  fo  many  infelicities  which  brutes 
experience  not,  the  haven  of  our  miferies  were  the  annihilation 
of  the  nobleft  part  of  our  felves.  Yea,  if  the  foul  could  not 
fubfift  without  the  body,  its  fupream  good  fhould  be  in  this  life, 
and  in  the  pleafures  of  the  body,  and  its  chiefeft  mifery  in  af- 
flidions  and  the  exercifes  of  vertue,  which  is  abfurd.  For 
whereas  ’tis  commonly  objeded,  that  the  foul  cannot  exercife 
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its  nobleft  functions  but  by  help  of  corporeal  organs  rightly  dif- 
pos’d  5  and  that  when  it  isfeparated  from  thofe  organs  it  can  a& 
no  longer,  and  confequently  (hall  exift  no  more,  adtion  and  fub- 
fiftence  being  convertible  }  this  is  to  take  that  for  granted  which 
is  in  controverfie,  namely,  that  the  foul  cannot  adt  without  the 
organs  of  the  body,  when  it  isfeparated  from  the  fame }  fince 
it  operates  fometimes  more  perfectly  when  ’tis  freeft  from  the 
fcnfes,  asinExtafies,  burning  Fevers,  in  the  night  time,  andiri 

old  age»  -  * 

The  Fifth  faid,  As  in  Architecture  the  principal  piece  of  a 

building  is  the  Foundation  5  fothemoft  neceflary  of  a  Science, 
is  to  lay  good  Principles  V  without  which  ftrft  eftablifh’d,  all 
our  Sciences  are  but  conjectures,  and  our  knowledge  but  opi¬ 
nion.  Now  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  fouls  immortality  be 
demonstrable  by  natural  reafons,  ’tis  to  be  enquir’d  whether 
we  can  find  the  principles  of  this  truth,  whofe  terms  being 
known  may  be  naturally  clear  and  granted  by  all?  The  molt  or¬ 
dinary  are  thefe.  1.  Every  thing  which  is  fpiritual  .is  incor¬ 
ruptible.  2.  That  which  is  material  is  mortal.  3.  That 
which  is  immaterial  is  immortal.  4.  That  which  God  will 
preferve  eternally  is  immortal.  5.  A  thing  ads  inafmuch  as  it 
exiits  -,  and  fome  other  principles,  by  which  this  fo  important 
verity  feems  but  ill  fupported.  For,  the  firft  is  not  abfolutely 
true,  fince  habits  of  grace,  and  natural  habits,  which  are  fpiri¬ 
tual  ,  are  annihilated  and  corrupted ,  thofe  by  fin ,  thefe  by 
intermifiion  of  the  a&içns  which  produc’d  them.  Then  for 
the  fécond, .  ’tis  notorioufly  falfe,  fince  not  only  the  forms  of  the 
Elements  which  are  material ,  and  the  Elements  themfelves 
tonfider’d  according  to  their  whole  extent,  but  alfo  the  firft 
matter,  are  incorruptible  and  eternal  5  and  according  to  the 
opinion  of  many  DoCtors  of  the  Church  ’tis  not  an  article  of 
faith  that  the  Angels  are  incorporeal ,  although  it  be  de  fide 
that  they  are  immortal }  to  fay  nothing  of  igneous,  a?rious  de¬ 
mons,  and  other  corporeal  genii  of  the  Platonifb.  As  for  the 
'  third,  the  a&ions  of  the  undemanding  and  the  will  are  imma¬ 
terial,  and  neverthelefs  perifh  as  foon  as  they  are  conceiv’d  5  and 
the  intentional  fpecies  are  not  incorruptible,  though  not  com¬ 
pos’d  either  of  matter  or  form:  on  the  contrary,  the  Heavens 
which  are  fo  compos’d,  are  yet  incorruptible.  Whereby  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  immortality  depends  on  fomething  elle.  As  for  the 
fourth,  *tis  as  difficult  to  prove  that  God  will  eternally  preferve 
reafonable  fouls,  as  that  they  are  immortal.  And  for  the  laft, 
’tis  certain  that  many  things  ad:  above  their  reach  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  nature*,  fince  that  which  exifts  not,  as  the  end, 
neverthelefs  ads  by  exciting  the  efficient  caufe  5  motion  begets 
heat  which  it  felf  hath  not  5  and  light,  a  corporeal  quality,  is 
mov’d  in  an  inftant  which  is  the  property  of  incorporeal  iub- 
ftances  $  as  alfo  the  Sun,  w-hich  is  inanimate,  produces  animals 
more  excellent  then  itfelf  Whereby  it  appears  that  the  Prin- 
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ciple  which  faith,  that  the  eflènce  of  every  thing  is  difcover’d 
by  its  operations,  is  not  univerfally  true,  no  more  then  all  the 
reft,  which  are  propos’d  without  explication  and  before  defin¬ 
ing  the  terms  under  which  they  are  compriz’d.  Foras’twere 
ridiculous  in  a  Geometrician  to  require  any  one  to  grant  to  him 
that  a  right  line  may  be  drawn  from  a  point  given  to  another 
point,  and  a  circle  defcrib’d  from  any  centre  at  any  difiance 
whatloever,  or  to  receive  for  a  principle  that  all  right  angles  are 
equal  >  unlefs  he  have  before-hand  explicated  what  he  means  by 
thefe  terms  of  point,  line,  centre,  circle ,  right  angle  and  di- 
ftance.  So  they  are  ridiculous  who  propofe  it  for  a  principle, 
that  every  fpiritual  or  immaterial  thing  is  incorruptible  and  im¬ 
mortal,  before  having  defin’d  (as  they  cannot  do)  what  is  fpiri¬ 
tual,  immaterial  and  immortal.  Yea,  (hould  thefe  principles 
be  granted  to  them,  ’twould  lye  upon  them  to  (hew  by  natural 
reafons  that  the  rational  foul  is  fpiritual,  immaterial,  indepen¬ 
dent  on  the  body  in  efience,  and  not  to  fuppofe  thefe  things  as 
true.  And  though  it  were  granted  them  (which  is  very  quefti- 
onableN  that  the  a&ions  of  men  are  of  a  higher  degree  then  thofe 
of  brutes,  it  would  not  follow  from  thence,  that  the  reafonable 
foul  is  immortal  and  wholly  abftra&ed  from  matter,  but  only 
that  ’tis  of  a  fuperior  and  more  fublime  order  >  as  the  phancy  is  a 
corporeal  power  as  well  as  the  fight,  though  its  avions  are  much 
more  excellent  in  comparifon  of  this  external  fenfe,  then  the 
aftions  of  the  reafonable  foul  are  in  refpeft  of  the  phancy  which 
yields  not  much  to  it  in  its  manner  of  a&ing.  And  yet  they 
who  write  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  take  this  for  a 
ground,  and  prove  it  by  handfome  congruities  and  probabili¬ 
ties  ,  but  do  not  demonftrate  it ,  becaufe  ’tis  a  truth  which 
though  moft  certain  is  withall  very  obfcure,  and  may  indeed  be 
comprehended  by  faith  which  hath  reveal’d  it  to  us,  but  is  too 
remote  from  our  fenfes  to  be  demonftrated  by  natural  and  fenfi- 
ble  reafons. 

Upon  the  fécond  Point  ’twas  faid.  That  man  is  naturally  as 
much  delighted  with  motion,  as  he  is  an  enemy  to  reft  :  Be-  ^ve{le 
caufe  Being,  which  he  moft  defires,  confifts  in  a&ion,  which  is  cepry  t0  an 
a  motion ,  whereas  reft  is  the  ceffation  of  aftions,  and  confe-  ingenuous 
quently  an  enemy  of  Bejng.  ’Tis  no  wonder  then  that  men  are  man . 
fo  defirous  to  travel,  which  is  a  fort  of  motion,  fince  they  are 
lead  thereunto  not  only  by  the  principles  of  their  Being,  which 
they  have  common  with  other  animals  (amongft  which  the  moft: 
difciplin’d,  as  Elephants ,  Storks ,  Cranes,  Swallows  and  Bees, 
change  their  climate  from  time  to  time)  but  alfo  by  the  reafon 
of  their  end  and  fupream  good  which  they  find  in  travels.  For 
fince  man’s  felicity  in  this  life  confifts  in  knowledge,  as  appears 
by  the  defire  every  one  hath  to  know  and  to  appear  knowings 
and  fince  the  fight  alone  fupplies  more  notions  to  the  underftand- 
ingthen  all  the  fenfes  together,  which  were  all  given  to  man  in 
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order  to  knowledge  5  there  is  no  more  lure  means  of  acqui¬ 
ring  this  fupream  good  then  byfurnifhing  the  fight  continually 
with  various  fpecies,  as  travels  do,  wherein  new  objefts  always 
occur,  which  recreate  the  mind  as  much  as  like  things  difguft 
thofe  that  ftir  not  from  the  fame  place  5  the  underftanding, 
like  a  confirming  fire,  languilhing  when  it  wants  new  objefts  for 
its  food.  Hence  the  fight  of  the  fame  place  wearies  us,  and  the 
Civilians  reckon  it  the  firft  degree  of  fervitude,  to  hinder  one’s 
neighbour  the  fight  of  one’s  houfe.  Indeed  the  foul  is  a  perpe¬ 
tual  motion  >  as  the  heavenly  intelligences  are  never  in  the  fame 
place  5  but  the  earth,  the  molt  worthlefs  element,  remaining  un¬ 
moveable  is  the  emblem  of  fouls,  like  plants,  faftned  to  the 
lame  fpot  of  ground  where  they  took  birth.  Wherein  they 
feem  to  derogate  from  the  advantage  attributed  by  the  Stoicks 
to  man ,  when  they  fay  that  he  is  a  Citizen  of  the  world  5 
whence  Seneca  faith,  Epifi.  28.  I  was  not  born  to  abide  in  one 
corner  of  the  earth,  the  whole  world  is  my  Country.  The 
holy  Scripture  calls  man’s  life  a  Pilgrimage,  whereas  he  who 
ffcirs  not  from  one  place  fets  up  his  habitation  in  it,  whom  he 
ought  to  feek  elfewhere.  God  would  not  have  lb  much  recom¬ 
mended  ftrangers  and  travellers,  in  the  old  Law,  which  he  not 
only  forbids  to  ufe  ill,  but  alfo  enjoyns  to  love  as  one’s  felf. 
Exod .  22.21.  Levit.  19. 33.  Nor  would  the  Church  have  rec¬ 
kon’d  the  entertaining  of  Pilgrims  and  travellers  among  works 
of  mercy,  but  only  the  more  to  animate  men  to  thishoneft  and 
holy  exerciie.  Wherefore  not  only,  with  Eythagoras0  Travellers 
are  in  the  guard  offome  God,  and  amongft  the  moft  barbarous 
Nations  under  the  publick  faith  and  protection  5  but  alfo  all 
Pagan  Antiquity  put  them  in  the  fafe-guard  of  Jupiter  the 
greateft  of  their  Gods,  whom  they  call  Hofpitable. 

The  Second  laid,  That  travels  are  neceflary,  either  becaufe 
they  improve  our  knowledge  or  our  virtues.  But  both  thefe 
are  very  rare.  Man’s  life  is  Ihort,  objefts  of  knowledge  are 
many  5  and  we  miift  rely  upon  the  unanimous  teftimony  of 
others  for  many  things.  And  if  men  became  more  vertuous  by 
frequenting  with  fundry  Nations  }  then  the  ancient  Hermits 
took  a  ^wrong  courfe  in  hiding  themfelves  in  Defarts  and  Cloi- 
fters,  to  find  virtue  there.  For  as  for  moral  Prudence,  motion 
and  change  of  place  is  wholly  contrary  to  it,as  reft  is  the  caufe  of 
it,  and  the  cube  was  fometimes  the  Hieroglyphick  of  it.  More¬ 
over,  lince  the  inclinations  follow  the  temper  (which  is  alfo  di- 
verfifi  d  by  various  climates)  they  who  never  ftay  in  one  Coun¬ 
try,  but  continually  change  climates,  acquire  habits  and  man¬ 
ners,  become  inconftant ,  flitting  and  imprudent  :  were  they 
not  oblig’d  to  live  after  the  falhion  of  the  Country  they  refide 
in,  at  Rome  as  they  do  at  Rome  5  and  becaufe  our  nature  is  more 
inclinable  to  evil  then  to  good  ,  they  fuffer  themfelves  more 
eafily  to  be  earn’d  to  vice  then  to  virtue,  of  which  they  meet 
but  few  examples  :  Which  mov’d  Lycurgus  to  forbid  his  Citi¬ 
zens 
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zens  to  travel  or  retain  Grangers  above  24  hours  in  their  City, 
for  fear  the  contagion  of  vice  lhould  come  to  corrupt  the  good 
manners  of  the  Lacedemonians,  as  happen’d  a  long  time  after, 
when  forgetting  his  precepts  they  gave  entrance  to  barbarians, 
and  other  Nations,  who  infe&ed  and  corrupted  their  City. 
And  the  Laws  deny  ftrangers  the  power  of  making  wills  and 
bequefts,  and  luch  other  priviledges,  which  they  feem  alfo  to 
have  renounc’d,  by  feparating  themfelves  from  the  community 
of  their  Country-men.  Ye  a,  if  we  believe  the  Philofopher 
they  are  no  longer  men  being  feparated  from  humane  fociety,  as 
a  part  feparated  ftom  the  body  is  no  longer  a  part  of  it.  And 
the  ingratitude  of  thefe  wanderers  to  their  own  Country  is  juft- 
]y  punifhable,  fince  they  fruftrate  it  of  thofe  fervices  which  they 
are  oblig'd  by  right  of  their  birth  to  pay  to  it:  but  in  requital 
for  the  fame  they  have  a  Proverb  againft  them.  That  a  rolling 
ftone  gathers  no  mofs,  ^hey  little  improve  their  fortunes. 

The  Third  faid,  Evèry  Nation  produces  not  every  things 
and  all  climates  have  inhabitants  excelling  in  foine  particulars. 
Since  therefore  there’s  no  fuch  learning  as  by  examples,  and  tra¬ 
vels  afford  the  moft,  it  follows  that  it’s  neceffary  for  an  ingenu¬ 
ous  man  to  lurvey  foreign  manners,  inftitutions,  cuftoms,  laws, 
religions,  and  fuch  other  things  upon  which  moral  prudence  is 
fuperftrufted.  Whence  Homer  calls  his  wife  Vlyffes ,  the  Tra¬ 
veller,  and  Vifiter  of  Cities.  Moreover,  ’twas  practis’d  in  all 
ages  not  only  by  our  ancient  Nobility  under  the  name  of 
Knights  errant,  but  alfo  by  the  greateft  perfonages  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  Pythagoras ,  Socrates ,  Plato ,  Pliny ,  Hippocrates  :  and  we  ow 
to  the  Voyages  of  Columbus ,  Vejputius ,  Magellane ,  and  fome 
others,  the  difeovery  of  America^  and  othernew  Lands  formerly 
unknown ,  and  abundance  of  Drugs  and  Medicaments,  efpeci- 
ally  Gold  and  Silver,  before  fo  rare  ^  not  to  mention  the  com¬ 
modities  of  commerce  which  cannot  be  hîid  without  Voyages. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  for  feven  vagabond  errant  Stars  all 
the  reft  of  the  firmament  are  fix’d  and  (table,  fending  no  malig¬ 
nant  influence  upon  the  earth  as  the  Planets  do.  And  the  Scri¬ 
pture  reprefents  Satan  to  us  as  a  Traveller,  when  he  anfwers 
God  in  Job  to  the  queftion  whence  he  came ,  I  come  from 
going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up  and  down 
in  it. 

The  Fifth  faid,  We  muft  diftinguifh  perfons,  places,  times, 
and  other  circumftances  pertaining  to  voyages.  For  if  you  ex¬ 
cept  Embaffies,  in  which  the  good  of  the  State  drowns  all  other 
confiderations,  thofe  that  would  travel  muft  be  young  and 
ftrong,  rich,  and  well  born,  to  get  any  good  by  their  travels  5 
otherwife  they  will  be  but  like  fick  perfons  who  receive  no  eafe, 
but  rather  inconvenience,  by  tumbling  and  ftirring  }  the  inju¬ 
dicious  and  imprudent  returning  commonly  worfe  then  they 
went,  becaufe  they  diftraft  their  minds  here  and  there.  Of 
which  one  troubled  with  the  fame  difeafe  of  travelling,  afking 
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Socrates  the  reafon,  he  anfwer’dhim  that’twas  becaufe  he  did 
not  leave  himfelf  behind  when  he  chang  d  place,  and  that  he 
ought  to  change  his  mind  and  not  the  air  in  order  to  become 
wile  *  it  being  impoffible  but  he  that  is  a  fool  in  one  Country, 
can  become  wife  by  paffing  Seas  and  running  from  one  Province 
to  another.  As  for  places,  ’tis  certain,  that  before  the  voyages 
of  Italy ,  and  fome  other  climates ,  the  difeafe  of  Naples  and 
other  Worfe  things  were  not  only  not  lb  much  as  heard  5  but 
jjjoft  contagious  difeafes  have  by  this  means  been  transfer  d  into 
the  remoteft  Countries.  So  that  if  ever  it  were  reafonable  for  a 
man  to  be  wife  at  another’s  coft,  ’tis  in  the  matter  of  travels  5 
in  which  thofe  that  have  perform’d  moft ,  commonly  bring 
home  no  other  fruit  but  a  troublefome  talkativenefs,  wherewith 
they  tire  peoples  ears ,  and  a  fad  remembrance  of  what  they 
have  fuffer’d. 


I. 


CONFERENCE  LXXXVIII. 

I.  Which  is  the  hefi  feci  of  Fhilofophers.  1 1.  Whence 
comes  the  diver fity  of  proper  names . 

f  %  *  *  1  xr  * 

ONe  of  the  greateft  figns  of  the  defers  of  the  humane  mind, 
is  that  he  feldom  accomplifhes  his  defigns,  and  often  mi- 
heft  Sen  of  ftakes  falfe  for  true.  Hence  arifeth  the  incertainty  and  vane- 
Vhilofophers.  ty  in  his  judgements.  Foras  there  is  but  one  ftraight  line  from 
one  point  to  another,  fo  if  our  judgements  were  certain  they 
1  would  be  always  alike,  becaufe  Truth  is  one,  and  conformable 

to  it  felf  5  whereas,  on  the  contrary.  Error  is  always  various. 
This  variety  is  of  two  forts,  one  of  the  thing,  the  other  of  the 
way  to  attain  it.  For  men  were  no  fooner  fecur'd  from  the  in¬ 
juries  of  the  air,  and  provided  for  the  moft  urgent  neceflities 
of  the  body,  but  they  divided  themfelves  into  two  bands. 
Some  following  outward  fenfe  contented  themfelves  with  the 
prefent.  Others  would  feek  the  caufes  of  effe&s  which  they  ad* 
mir’d,  that  is  to  fay,  Philofophize.  But  in  this  inquifition  they 
became  of  different  judgements  >  fome  conceiving  the  truth  al¬ 
ready  found  ,  others  thinking  it  could  never  be  found ,  and 
others  labouring  in  fearch  of  it,  who  feem  to  have  moft  right  to 
the  name  of  Philofophers.  The  diverfity  of  the  way  to  arrive 
to  this  truth  is  no  lefs.  For  according  as  any  one  was  prone  to 
vice  or  vertue,  humility  or  pride  (the  probable  caufe  of  diver¬ 
fity  of  Sefts)  he  eftablifh’d  one  futable  to  his  own  inclination,  to 
judge  well  of  which,  a  man  muft  be  of  no  party,  or,  at  leaft, 
muft  love  the  intereft  of  truth  moft  of  all.  But  the  queftion  is, 
which  is  Truth  >  no  doubt  that  which  comes  neereft  the  Judge’s 
fentiment,  and  has  gain'd  his  favour,  as  Venus  did  the  good  will 
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of  Paris,  And  becaufe  the  goodnefs  of  a  thing  confifts  in  its 
futablenefs,  the  contemplative  man  will  judge  Plato's  Philofo- 
phy  better  then  that  of  Socrates ,  which  one  delighted  with  afri- 
on  and  the  exercife  of  vertues  will  prefer  before  all  others  5  the 
indifferent  will  give  the  preeminence  to  that  of  the  Peripate- 
ticks  who  have  conjoyn’d  contemplation  with  aftiom  And 
yet,  fpeaking  absolutely,  ’tis  impoflible  to  refolve  which  is  the 
beftof  all.  For  as  we  cannot  know  which  is  the  greateft  of 
two  lines  but  by  comparing  them  to  fome  known  magnitude  5 
So  neither  can  we  judge  which  isthebeft  Se<ft  of  Philofophers, 
unlefs  it  be  agreed  wherein  the  goodnefs  of  Philofophy  confi- 
der’d  abfolutely  confifts.  Now  ’tis  hard  to  know  what  this 
goodnefs  is,  unlefs  we  will  fay  ’tis  God  himfelf,  who  as  he  is  the 
meafure  of  all  beings,  fo  he  is  the  rule  of  their  goodnefs.  So 
that  the  beft  Philofophy  will  be  that  which  comes  neereft  that 
Supream  Goodnefs,  as  Chriftian  Philofophy  doth,  which  con¬ 
fifts  in  the  knowledge  of  one’s  felf  and  the  folid  pra&ice  of  ver¬ 
tues,  which  alfo  was  that  of  S.  Paul  who  defir’d  to  nothing  but 
Jcfus,  and  him  crucifi’d  ,  which  he  calls  the  higheft  wifdom,  al¬ 
though  it  appear  folly  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

The  Second  faid.  That  the  firft  and  ancienteft  Philofophy  is 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  call’d  Cabala ,  which  they  divided  into 
that  of  Names  or  Schemot,  and  of  things  call’d  by  them  Sephi- 
roth.  Whole  excellency  Jofephus ,  again  ft  Appion^  proves,  becaufe 
all  other  Philofophies  have  had  Sefts,  but  this  always  remain’d 
the  fame,  and  would  lofe  its  name  if  it  were  not  tranfmitted 
from  Father  to  Son  in  its  integrity*  'Twas  from  this  Cabala  that 
Pythagoras ?  and  Plato  firnamed  Mofes  Atticns ,  took  their  Philo¬ 
fophy,  which  they  brought  into  Greece  5  as  ’twas  from  the  Indian 
Brachmans  and  Gymnofophifts  that  Pythagoras  took  his  Metem- 
pfychofis  and  abftinencfe  from  women  and  animals  5  and  learn’d 
weights  and  meafures  formerly  unknown  in  Greece.  Some  of 
thefe  Indian  Philofophers  ule  to  ftand  upon  one  foot  all  day  be¬ 
holding  the  Sun,  and  had  fo  great  refpeâ:  for  every  thing  indu’d 
with  a  foul,  that  they  bought  birds  and  other  animals,  and  if 
any  were  fick  kept  them  in  hofpitals  till  they  were  cur’d,  and 
then  fet  them  free.  The  Perfians  like  wife  had  their  Magi ,  the 
Egyptians  their  Priefts,  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians  their 
Aftrologers  and  Sooth-fayers  3  the  Gaules  their  Druyds  and 
Bards.  But  the  Greeks  had  more  plenty  and  variety  then  any. 

Their  ancienteft  Philofophy  was  that  of  Mufeusy  Linus ,  Orpheus 5 
Hejiod ,  Homer y  who  cover’d  the  Science  of  natural  and  fuper- 
natural  things  under  the  veil  of  Poetry  and  Fi&ion,  till  the  time 
of  Pherecydesy  the  m after  of  Pythagoras^  who  firft  writ  the  fame 
in  Profe.  Their  Philofophers  may  be  diftinguifh’d  according 
to  the  diverfity  of  fubje&s  whereof  they  treat,  whence  they  who 
amuz*d  themfelves  about  ratiocination  were  nam’d  Logicians, 
the  firft  of  whom  was  Zeno.  They  who  contemplated  Nature, 
Naturalifts,  the  firft  of  whom  was  Thales  5  they  who  foar’d  to 
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fu  pern  attirai  fpeculations  ,  MetaphyfitianS  ,  wherein  Arifiotle 
excelfd  $  thofe  who  regulated  manners,  Moralifts,  of  whom 
Socrates  was  the  principal,  who  was  the  fon  of  a  Sculptor  and  a 
Midwife.  But  their  principal  divifion  is  of  their  different  Se&s, 
which,  though  in  great  number,  may  be  reduc’d  to  thefe  follow¬ 
ing.  I.  The  Academick,  fo  called  of  the  place  where  ’twas 
taught,  fo  famous,  that  all  places  deftinated  to  inftru&ion  in 
Liberal  Sciences  retain  the  fame  name  at  this  day.  *T was  divi¬ 
ded  into  three,  namely,  the  old  Academy,  whereof  Socrates 
and  Plato  were  authors  5  the  middle,  which  ow’d  its  inftituti- 
on  to  Archeftlaus ,  author  of  the  famous  Epoche,  or  fufpenfion 
of  judgement  concerning  all  things,  whom  for  that  reafon  Ter - 
tuUi&n  calls  Matter  of  Ignorance  5  and  the  new  founded  by  Car - 
neades  and  Lacides ,  who  held  that  there  is  fomething  true,  but 
’twas  incomprehenfible,  which  was  almoft  the  fame  Se&  with 
the  Scepticks  and  Pyrrhoneans.  1 1.  The  Cyrenaick  introduc’d 
by  Arijiippus  the  Cyrenian,  difciple  of  Socrates ,  who  firft  took 
money  for  teaching  others,  and  held  it  as  one  of  his  principal 
maximes,  not  to  refufe  any  pleafure  which  prefented  it  felf  to 
him,  yetnottofeekit.  III.  TheMagarian,  eftablilh’d  by  Eu- 
elides  of  Magara ,  which  proceeded  by  interrogations.  I V.  The 
Cynick,  founded  by  Antijlhenes ,  Matter  to  Diogenes ,  and  Menip - 
pus.  V.  The  Stoick ,  whereof  Zeno  Cjttienjis  0  Auditor  of 
Crates  the  Cynick,  Was  author.  VI.  The  Epicurean,  of  Epi¬ 
curus  the  Athenian,  who  conceiv’d  that  every  thing  was  made 
by  chance,  and  that  the  chief  good  confided  in  pleafure,  fbme 
fay  of  the  body,  others  of  the  mind.  V 1 1.  The  Peripatetick, 
inftituted  by  Arijlotle.  ’Twould  beendlefsto  relate  the  extra¬ 
vagances  of  all  particular  perfons.  But  I  conceive  that  of  the 
Cynicks  was  the  moft  difhoneft  $  that  of  the  Stoicks,  moft  ma- 
jettical ,  that  of  the  Epicureans,  moft  blameable  5  that  of  Ari - 
fiotle ,  moft  honourable  5  that  of  the  Academicks  moft  fafe  5 
that  of  the  Pyrrhoneans  or  Scepticks  the  moft  eafie.  For  as  *tis  not 
very  creditable  5  fo  nothing  is  eafier  when  any  thing  is  afk*d  of 
us  then  to  fay  that  we  are  incertain  of  it,  inftead  of  anfwering 
with  certainty,  or  elfe  to  fay  that  we  know  nothing  of  it  $  finèe 
to  know  our  ignorance  of  a  thing  is  not  to  be  wholly  ignorant 
of  it. 

The  Third  faid.  That  the  Se&  of  the  Scepticks  had  more  fol¬ 
lowers  then  any  other,  (doubters  being  incomparably  more  nu¬ 
merous  then  Doctors)  and  is  the  more  likely  to  be  true.  For 
compare  a  Gorgias  Leontinus ,  or  other  Sôphifter  of  old  time,  or 
one  of  the  moft  vers’d  in  Philofophy  in  this  age,  who  glory  of 
knowing  all,  and  of  refolving  all  queftions  propounded,  with  a 
Pyrrhonean  $  the  firft  will  torture  his  wit  into  a  thoufand  po- 
ftures  ,  to  feigen  and  perfwade  to  the  hearers  what  himfelf 
knows  not,  and  by  diftinftions  caft  duft  in  their  eyes,  as  the 
Cuttle-fifh  vomits  Ink  to  foil  the  water;  when  it  finds  it  felf 
caught.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sceptick  will  freely  confefs  the 
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debt,  and  whether  you  convince  him  or  not,  will  always  (hew 
that  he  has  reafon  to  doubt.  Neverthelefs,  though  this  Sedl  be 
the  eafieft,  "tis  not  in  every  thing  the  trueft.  For  as  ’tis  teme-  * 
ricy  and  intolerable  arrogance  to  pronounce  fentence  confident- 
]y  upon  things  which  are  hid  to  us,  and  whereof  we  have  not 
any  certain  knowledge,  as  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  du¬ 
plication  of  the  cube,  the  perpetual  motion,  the  Philofophers 
Stone  5  fo  fis  too  gyofs  Aupidity  to  doubt  of  the  exigence  of 
things,  to  judge  whereof  we  need  no-other  help  but  perfect 
fenfes  >  as  that  it  is  thisday*when  the  Sun  fhines,  that  the  fire 
burns ,  and  that  the  whole  is  greater  then  its  parts. 

The  Fourth  faid,That  Philofophy  being  the  defire  of  Wifdom, 
or  rather  Wildom  it  felf,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  flore  of  all 
the  virtues  Intelledlual  and  Moral  >  that  is  the  perfe&efi:  Philo- 
phy  which  renders  thole  addifted  to  it,  moft  fure  in  their 
knowledge  ,  and  inclin’d  to  virtue.  And  becaufe  there  was 
never  fe.<ft  bqt  had  fome  defeat,  neither  in  the  theory  or  the  pra- 
&ice,  the  bed:  of  all  is  not  to  be  any,  but  to  imitate  the  Bee, 
and  gather  what  is  good  of  each  fort,without  efpoufing  it  5  which 
was  the  way  of  Potamon  of  Alexandria ,  who,  as  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius  records,  founded  a  Se&  call’d  Ele&ive,  which  allow’d  every 
one  to  choofe'what  was  bed:  in  all  Philofophies.  ’Tis  alfo  the  way 
that  Arijiotle  held  in  all  his  Philofophy,  efpecially,  in  his  Phyficks 
and  Politicks,  which  are  nothing  but  a  colle&ion  of  opinions 
of  the  Ancients  ,  amongft  whom  he  hath  often  taken  whole 
pages  out  of  Hippocrates ,  though  he  name  him  not.  Nor  are  we 
more  oblig’d  to  embrace  Ariflotle's  Philofophy  then  he  did  that 
of  his  Predeceflors  >  it  being  free  for  us  to  frame  one  out  of  his 
precepts,  thofe  of  Raimond  Lully ,  Ramus ,  and  all  others. 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  amongd:  all  fefts  the  mod  excellent,  as 
alfo  the  moft  fevere,  is  that  of  the  stoichy ,  whom  Seneca  ranks  as 
much  above  other  Philofophers,  as  men  above  women.  Their 
manner  of  difcourfing  and  arguing  was  fo  exquifite ,  that  if  th'e 
Gods,  faid  one,  would  reafon  with  men, they  would  make  ufe  of 
the  Logick  of  Chryfippus  th eStoick.  Their  Phyficks  treated  partly 
of  bodies ,  partly  of  incorporeal  Beings,  Bodies,  according  to 
them,  are  either  principles  or  elements,  which  are  ours.  Their 
principles  are  two,  God  and  Matter,  which  are  the  fame  with 
the  Unity  and  Binary  of  Pythagoras ,  the  fire  and  water  of  7  hales. 
They  call  God  the  caufe  and  reafon  of  all  things,  and  fay  that  he 
is  fire,  not  the  common  and  elementary,  but  that  which  gives 
all  things  their  being,  life,  and  motion.  And  they  believ’d  that 
there  is  one  God  fupremely  good,  bountiful  and  provident,  but 
that  he  is  fingle  in  his  efiènce  }  herein  following  Pythagoras ,  who 
faid  that  God  is.notfo  much  one  as  Unity  it  felf.  Seneca  faith, 
that  he  is  all  that  thou  feeft,  all  intire  in  every  part  of  the  world 
which  he  fuftaines  by  his  power.  Briefly ,  they  conclude 
their  natural  knowledge  of  God  as  the  fovereign  caufe,  by  his 
Providence,  by  Deftiny,  which  he  hath  eftablilh’d  in  all  things, 

and 
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and  by  the  Genii ,  Heroes  and  Lares,  whom  they  conftitute 
Angels  and  Minifters  of  this  Supreme  Providence.  The  Second 
*  Principle,  Matter,  they  make  coeternal  to  God ,  grounding 
their  do&rine  upon  the  Maxime  of  Democritus ,  that  as  nothing 
Can  be  annihilated  ,  fo  nothing  can  be  made  of  nothing.  Which 
was  likewifethe  error  of  Arifiotle,  who  is  more  intricate  then  the 
Stoicks ,  in  his  explication  of  the  firft  matter,  which  he  defines  to 
be  almoft  nothing.  True  it  is,  they  believ’d  that  every  thing 
really  exiftent  was  corporeal ,  and  that  there  were  but  four 
things  incorporeal,  Time,  Place,  Vacuum,  and  the  Accident  of 
fome  thing;  whence  it  follows,  that  not  onely  Souls,  and  God 
himfelf,  but  alfo  the  Paflions,  Virtues,  and  Vices,  are  Bodies  5 
yea  Animals,  fince  according  to  their  fuppofition  the  mind  of 
man  is  a  living  animal,inafmuch  as  ’tis  the  cauie  that  we  are  filch  5 
but  Virtues  and  Vices,  fay  they,  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  mind  fo 
difpos’d.  But  becaufe  knowledge  of  fublime  things  is  common¬ 
ly  more  pleafantthen  profitable,  and  that,  according  to  them, 
Philofophy  is  the  Phyfickof  the  Soul,  they  ftudy  chiefly  to  era¬ 
dicate  their  Vices  and  Paflions.  Nor  do  they  call  any  wife  but 
him  that  is  free  from  all  fear,  hope,  love,  hatred,  and  fuch  other 
paflions,  which  they  term  the  difeafes  of  the  Soul.  Moreover, 
'twas  their  Maxime,  that  Virtue  was  fufficient  to  Happinefs,  that 
it  confifted  in  things  not  in  words,that  the  fage  is  abfolute  matter 
not  onely  of  his  own  will,  but  alfo  of  all  men  5  that  the  fupream 
good  confifted  in  living  according  to  nature,  and  fuch  other 
conclufions,  to  which  being  modifi’d  by  faith,  I  willingly  fub- 
fcribe,  although  Paradoxes  to  the  vulgar. 

1 1.  Upon  the  Second  Point  'twas  faid.  That  a  name  is  an  artificial 

Whence  voice  reprefenting  a  thing  by  humane  inftitution,  who  being 
comes  the  du  unable  to  conceive  all  things  at  once,  diftinguifh  the  fame  by 
verfn)  of  pro-  thejr  differences  either  fpecifical  or  individual;  the  former  by 
per  names .  appenatjve  names,  and  the  other  by  proper,  asthofe  of  Cities, 
Rivers,  Mountains,  and  particularly  thofe  of  men,  who  alfo 
give  the  like  to  Horl'es,  Dogs,  and  other  domeftick  creatures. 
Now  fince  conceptions  of  the  Mind  which  reprefent  things,  have 
affinity  with  them,  and  words  with  conceptions,  it  follows  that 
words  have  alfo  affinity  with  things,  by  the  Maxime  of  Agree¬ 
ment  in  the  fame  third.  Therefore,  the  wife,  to  whom  alone  it 
belongs  to  aflign  names,  have  made  them  moft  conformable  to 
the  nature  of  things.  For  example,  when  we  pronounce  the 
word  Nous3  we  make  an  attraction  inwards.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  in  pronouncing  Vous3  we  fnake  an  expulfion  outwards.  The 
fame  holds  in  the  voices  of  Animals,  and  thofe  arifing  from 
thefounds  of  inanimate  things.  But  ’tis  particularly  obferv’d, 
that  proper  names  have  been  tokens  of  good  or  bad  fuccefs  arri¬ 
ving  to  the  bearers  of  them,  whence  arofe  the  reafoning  of  the 
Nominal  Philofophers,and  the  Art  of  Divination,by  names  call’d 
Onomatomancy  5  and  whence  Socrates  advifes  Fathers  to  give 
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their  Children  good  names,  whereby  they  may  be  excited  to 
Virtue  •,  and  the  Athenians  forbad  their  (laves  to  take  the  names 
of  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton  ,  whom  they  had  in  reverence. 
Lawyers  enjoyn  heed  to  be  taken  to  the  name  of  the  accuftd,  in 
whom  *tis  capital  to  difguife  it }  and  Catholicks  affed  thofe  of 
the  Law  of  Grace,  asSedaries  do  thole  of  the  old  Law,  the  ori¬ 
ginals  whereof  were  taken  from  circumftances  of  theBodie,  as 
from  its  colour  the  Romans  took  thofe  ofAlbus,Niger,Nigidjus„FHl- 
vius,  Ruff us, Flavius  $  we,  thofe  of  white,  black,grey,red-man,8cc. 
from  its  habit,  Craffus ,  Macer ,  Macrinus,Longus  ,Longinus ,  Cur- 
tins  5  we,  le  Gros,  long,  tall,8cc,  From  its  other  accidents,  the 
Latines  took  Cæjar ,  Claudius ,  Codes ,  Varus ,  Nafo  5  we,  le  dou¬ 
teux,  (gowty,)  le  Camus,  (flat-nos’d,)  from  Virtues  or  Vices, 
Tranquillus ,  Severus ,  we, hardy,  bold, (harp,  from  Profeffion, 
Parfon,  Serjeant,  Marlhal,  and  infinite  others.  But  chiefly,  the 
names  of  places  have  been  much  affeded  even  to  this  dày,  even 
fince  the  taking  of  the  name  of  the  family  for  a  firname.  And  if 
we  cannot  find  the  reafon  of  all  names  and  firnames,  ’tis  becaufe 
of  the  confufion  of  languages,  and  alteration  happening  therein 
upon  frequent  occafions. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  thecaufeof  names  is  cafiial,  at  leaf!: 
in  moft  things,  as  appears  by  equivocal  words,  and  the  common 
oblervation  of  worthlefs  perfops,  bearing  the  mod:  glorious 
names  5  as  amongftus,  a  family  whofe  males  are  the  tailed  in 
France,  bears  the  name  of  Petit.  Nor  can  there  be  any  affinity 
between  a  thing  and  a  word,  either  pronounc’d  or  written  $  and 
the  Rabbins  endeavour  to  find  in  Hebrew  names,  (which,  if  any, 
muft  be  capable  of  this  correfpondence,  in  regard  of  Adam's 
great  knowledge,  who  impos’d  them)  is  no  lefs  an  extravagance 
then  that  of  matters  of  Anagrams.  In  brief,  if  Nero  fignifi’d  an  ex¬ 
ecrable  Tyrant,  why  was  he  fo  good  an  Emperor  the  firft  five 
years  ?  And  of  that  name  import  any  token  of  a  good  Prince,  why 
was  he  fo  execrable  in  all  the  reft  of  his  life  ? 


CONFERENCE  LXXXIX. 

I.  Of  Genii .  Whether  the  Suicide  of  the 
Fagans  he  jujh  fiable. 

PLato  held  three  forts  of  reafonable  natures  5  the  Gods  in  *•.. 

Heaven,  Men  on  Earth,  and  a  third  middle  nature  be-  °f  Gcmt’ 
tween  thofe  two,  whofe  manfion  is  from  the  fphere  of  the  Moon 
to  the  Earth  5  he  calls  them  Genii,  from  their  being  the  caufes 
of  Generations  here  below,  and  Dæmonsfrom  their  great  know¬ 
ledge.  Thefe  Genii,  whom  his  followers  accounted  to  be  fub- 
tile  bodies,  and  the  inftruments  of  Divine  Providence,  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  of  three  forts,  Igneous,  Aereous,  and  Aqueous  > 


the  firft  excite  to  contemplation,  the  fécond  to  a&ion,  the  third 
to  pleafure*  And  ’twas  the  belief  of  all  Antiquity  ,  that  every 
perfon  had  two  Genii  \  one  good,  which  excited  to  honefty  and 
virtue ,  (as  the  good  Genius  of  Socrates  )  whom  they  reckon’d 
in  order  of  the  Igneous  5  and  the  other  bad,  who  incited  to 
evil,  fuch  as  that  was  which  appeard  to  Brutus^  and  told  him 
he  fhould  fee  him  at  Philippi.  Yet  none  can  perceive  the  affift- 
anceof  their  Genius,  but  onely  fuch  whofe  Souls  are  calm  s  d 
free  from  pallions  and  perturbations  of  life.  Whence  Aviunna 
faith,  that  onely  Prophets  and  other  holy  Perfonages  have 
found  their  aid,  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  future  things, 
and  government  of  life.  For  my  part,  I  think  thefe  Genii  are 
nothing  elfe  but  our  reafonable  fouls,  whole  intellectual  and 
fuperior  part,  which  inclines  us  tohoneft  good,  and  to  virtue,  is 
the  good  Genius  ;  and  the  fenfitive  inferior  part  which  aims  onely 
tofenfible  and  delightful  good,  is  the  evil  genius  which  incef- 
fantly  follicites  us  to  evil.  Or  if  the  Genii  be  any  thing  with¬ 
out  us,  they  are  no  other  then  our  good  and  evil  Angels, 
conftituted  ,  the  former  to  guard  us,  the  fécond  to  make  us 
Hand  upon  our  guard.  Moreover,  ’twas  expedient  thatfince 
inferior  bodies  receive  their  motion  from  the  fuperior,  fofpiri- 
tual  fubftances  inherent  in  bodies  fhould  be  aflifted  in  their 
operations  by  fuperior  fpirits  free  from  matter  5  as  ’tis  an  ordinary 
thing  in  Nature  for  the  more  perfect  to  give  law  to  fuch  as  are 
lefs  in  the  fame  kind.  And  not  onely  men,  but  alfo  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  have  Angels  deputed  to  thefr  confervation  5 
tutelary  Angels  being  nothing  but  the  organs  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  embraces  all  things. 

The  Second  faid.  That  the  Genii  produce  in  us  thofeeffe&s 
whereof  we  know  not  the  caufe  *  every  one  finding  motions  in 
himfelf  to  good  or  evil,  proceeding  froiq  fome  external  power  5 
yea,  otherwife  then  he  had  refolved.  Simonides  was  nofooner 
gone  out  of  a  houle  but  it  fell  upon  all  the  company  >  and  ’tis 
faid,  that  as  Socrates  was  going  in  the  fields  he  caus’d  his  friends 
who  were  gone  before  him  to  be  recall’d,  faying,  that  his  familiar 
fpirit  forbad  him  to  go  that  way  5  which  thole  that  would  not 
liften  to  were  all  mired,and  fome  torn  and  hurt  by  a  herd  of  fwine. 
Two  perfons,  formerly  unknown,  love  at  the  firft  fight  5  allies, 
not  knowing  one  another,oftimes  feel  themfelvesfeiz’d  with  un- 
ulual  joy  5  one  man  is  alwayes  unfortunate ,  to  another  every 
thing  fucceeds  well ,  which  cannot  proceed  but  from  the  favour 
or  oppofition  of  fome  Genii.  Hence  alfo  fome  Genii  are  of 
greater  power  then  others,  and  give  men  luch  authority  over 
other  men  that  they  are  refpeded  and  fear’d  by  them.  Such  w7as 
the  Genius  of  Augujlus,  in  comparifon  of  Marh^Antonie.  and  that 
of  J.Cœjar  againft  Pompey.  But  though  nothing  is  more  common 
then  the  word  Genius,  yet’tis  noteafie  to  underftand  the  true 
meaning  of  it.  Plato  faith,  ’tis  the  guardian  of  our  lives.  Epiffetus^ 
the  over-feer  and  fentinel  of  the  Soul.  The  Greeks  call  it  the 
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Myftagogue, ,  or  imitator  of  life,  which  is  our  guardian  Angel. 
The  Stoicks  made  two  forts  5  one  Angular,  the'Soul  of  every  one  5 
the  other  univerfal,  the  Soul  of  the  worid.  Varro,  as  Saint  Att- 
guftine  reports,  in  his  eighth  book  of  the  City  of  God,  having  di¬ 
vided  the  immortal  Souls  which  are  in  the  Air,and  mortal  which 
are  in  the  Water  and  Earth,  faith,  that  between  the  Moon  and 
the  middle  region  of  the  Air,  there  are  aerious  Souls  call’d 
Heroes,  Lares,  and  Genii,  of  which  an  Ancient  laid,  it  is  as  full 
as  the  Air  is  full  of  flies  in  Summer?  as  Pythagoras  that  the 
Air  is  full  of  Souls,  which  is  not  diflonant  from  the  Catholick 
Faith,  which  holds,  that  Spirits  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
then  corporeal  fubftances }  becaufe  as  celeftial  bodies  are  in¬ 
comparably  more  excellent  and  ample  then  fublunary,  fopure 
Spirits,  being  the  nobleft  works  of  God,  ought  to  be  in  greater 
number  then  other  creatures.  What  the  Poets  fay  of  the  Genius 
which  they  feign  to  be  the  Son  of  Jupiter  and  the  earth,  repre- 
fentinghim  fometimes  in  the  figure  of  aferpent  (as  Virgil 
that  which  appear’d  to  Ænœasf)  fometimes  of  a  horn  of  plenty, 
which  was  principally  the  reprefentation  of  the  Genius  of  the 
Prince,  by  which  his  flatterers  us’d  to  fwear,  and  their  facri- 
ficing  Wine  and  Flowers  to  him,  is  as  myfterious  as  all  the 
reft. 

The  Third  faid,  Thàt  the  Genius  is  nothing  but  the  tempe¬ 
rament  of  every  thing,  which  confifts  in  a  certain  harmonious 
mixture  of  the  four  qualities,  and  being  never  altogether  alike, 
but  more  perfect  in  fome  then  in  others,  is  the  caule  of  the  di- 
verfity  of  a&ions.  The  Genius  of  a  place  is  its  temperature, 
which  being  feconded  with  yeleftial  influences,  call’d  by  fome 
the fuperior  Genii  ^  isthecaufeot  all  productions  herein.  Pre- 
penled  crimes  proceed  from  th^  melancholy  humour  >  the  Ge¬ 
nius  of  anger  and  murders  is  the  bilious  humour  *,  that  of  idle- 
nefs,  and  the  vices  it  draws  after  it,  is  phlegme  $  and  the  Ge¬ 
nius  of  love  is  the  fanguine  humour.  Whence  to  follow  one’s 
Genius  is  to  follow  one’s  natural  inclinations,  either  to  good  or 
to  evil. 


Upon  the  Second  Point ’twasfaid,That  evil  appears  fuchonely 
by  companion,  and  he  that  lees  himfelf  threatned  with  greater 
evils  then  that  of  death,  ought  not  onely  to  attend  it  without 
fear,  but  feekitas  the  onely  fovereigu  medicine  of  adefperate 
malady.  What  then,  ifdeath  be  nothing,  as  the  Pagans  believ’d, 
and  leave  nothing  after  it.  For  we  muft  diftinguifti  Paganifme, 
and  Manconfidèr’d  in  his  pure  ftate  of  nature,  from  Chriftianity 
and  the  ftate  of  Grace.  In  the  former,  I  think  Diogenes  had  rea- 
fon  ,  when  meeting  Speufippus  languiftnng  with  an  incurable 
difeafe  who  gave  him  the  good  day,  he  anlwer’d,  I  wi(h  not  you 
the  like  ,  fince  thou  fuffereft  an  evil  from  which  thou  maift 
deliver  thy  felf  y  as  accordingly  he  did  when  he  returned  home. 
For  all  that  they  fear’d  in  their  Religion  after  death,  was,  Not- 
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Being  what  their  Fafii  taught  them  of  the  ftate  of  fouls  in  the 
other  life  being  fo  little  believ’d  that  they  reckon’d  it  amongft 
the  Fables  of  the  Poets.  Or  if  they  thought  they  left  any  thing 
behind  them,  ’twasonly  their  renown,  of  which  a  couragious 
man  that  kill’d  himfelf  had  more  hope  then  the  foft  and  effemi¬ 
nate.  The  fame  is  fliU  the  cuftomof  thofe  great  Sea  Captains, 
who  blow  themfelves  up  with  Gun-powder  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  enemies  hand  s.  Y  et  there’s  none  but  more  efteems  their  re- 
folution,  then  the  demeanor  of  cowards  who  yield  at  mercy. 
This  is  the  foie  means  of  making  great  Captains  and  good  Soul- 
diers  by  their  example,  to  teach  them  not  to  fear  death,  not  to 
hold  it,  with  poltron  Philofophers,  the  moll:  terrible  of  terribles. 
And  to  judge  well  of  both,  compare  we  the  abjednefs  of  a  Ter- 
feus,  a  (lave  led  in  triumph,  with  the  generofity  of  a  Brutus,  or  a 
Cato  Vticenfis .  For  ’twere  more  generous  to  endure  patiently 
the  incommodities  of  the  body,  thejinjuries  of  an  enemy,  and 
the  infamy  of  death ,  if  man  had  a  fpirit  proof  againft  the 
ftrokes  of  fortune.  But  he  though  he  may  ward  himfelf  with 
his  courage,  yet  he  can  never  furmount  all  fort  of  evils  $  and 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  fame  Philofopher,  all  fear  is  not 
to  be  rejeded.  Some  evils  are  fo  vehement  that  they  cannot  be 
difpofed  without  ftupidity,  as  torments  of  the  body,  fire,  the 
wheel,  the  lofs  of  honour,  and  the  like,  which  ’tis  oftentimes 
better  to  abandon  then  vainly  to  ftrive  to  overcome  them. 
Wherefore,  as  ’tis  weaknefs  to  have  recourfe  to  death  for  any 
pain  whatfoever,  fo  ’twas  an  ignominious  cowardize  amongft  the 
Pagans  to  live  only  for  grief. 

The  Second  faid.  That  nature  having  given  all  individuals  a 
particular  inftind  for  felf- prefer vation,  their  defign  is  unnatural 
who  commit  homicide  upon  themfelves.  And  if  civil  inteftine 
wars  are  worfe  then  forreign,  then  the  moft  dangerous  of  aft  is 
that  which  we  make  to  our  felves.  Wherefore  the  ancients, 
who  would  have  this  brutality  pafs  for  a  virtue,  were  ridiculous, 
becaufe  acknowledging  the  tenure  of  their  lives  from  fome  Dei¬ 
ty,  ’twas  temerity  in  them  to  believe  they  could  difpofe  thereof 
to  any  then  the  donor,  and  before  he  demanded  it.  In  which 
they  were  as  culpable  as  a  Souldier  that  fhould  quit  his  rank 
without  his  Captain’s  leave,  or  depart  from  his  ftation  where  he 
was  plac’d  Sentinel.  And  did  not  virtue,  which  is  a  habit,  re¬ 
quire  many  reiterated  ads,  which  cannot  be  found  in  Suicide, 
fince  we  have  but  one  life  to  lofe  3  yet  this  adion  could  not  pafs 
for  a  virtue ,  fince  Fortitude  appears  principally  in  fufferings 
and  miferies  5  which  to  avoid  by  death  is  rather  cowardize  and 
madnefs  then  true  courage.  Wherefore  the  Poet  juftly  blames 
Ajax ,  for  that,  after  he  had  overcome  He&or,  defpis’d  fire  and 
flames,  yet  he  could  not  fubdue  his  own  choler,  to  which  he  ftt- 
crific’d  himfelf.  And  Lucretia  much  blemilh’d  the  luftre  of  her 
chaftity  by  her  own  murder  5  for  if  {he  was  not  confenting  to 
Tarquins  crime,  why  did  {he  pollute  her  hands  with  the  blood 
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of  an  innocent,  and  for  the  fault  which  another  had  commit¬ 
ted  ;  punifhments  as  well  as  offences  being  perfonal.  He  who 
kills  himfelf  only  through  wearinefs  of  living  is  ingrateful  for 
the  benefirs  of  nature,  of  which  life  is  the  chief:  if  he  be  a  good 
manche  wrongs  his  Gountry  by  depriving  it  of  one, and  ofthefer- 
vices  which  he  owes  to  it  5  as  he  wrongs  Juftice,  if  he  be  a  wick¬ 
ed  perfon  that  hath  committed  feme  crime,  making  himfelf  his 
own  witnefs,  Judge,  and  Executioner.  Therefore  the  Prince 
of  Poets  places  thofe  in  hell  who  kill’d  themfelves,  and  all  Laws 
have  eftablifh’d  punifhments  againft  them,  depriving  them  of 
fepulture*  becaufe,  faith  Egefippns ,  he  that  goes  out  of  the  world 
without  his  father’s  leave  deferves  not  to  be  receiv’d  into  the 
bofom  of  his  mother,  the  earth.  I  conclude  therefore,  that 
the  ignorant  dreads  death,  the  timerous  fears  it,  the  fool  pro¬ 
cures  it  to  himfelf,  and  the  mad  man  executes  it,  but  the  wife 
attends  it. 

The  Third  faid.  That  the  generous  refolution  of  thofe  great 
men  of  antiquity  ought  rather  to  have  the  approbation  then  the 
fcorn  of  a  reafonable  mind  5  and  ’tis  proper  to  low  fpirits  to  cen- 
fure  the  examples  which  they  cannot  imitate.  Tis  not  meet, 
-becaufe  we  are  foft,  to  blame  the  courage  of  a  Cato,  who  as  he 
was  tearing  his  own  bowels  could  not  forbear  laughing  even 
whilehis  foul  was  upon  his  lips,  for  joy  of  his  approaching  deli¬ 
verance  5  nor  the  conftancy  of  a  Sotrates ,  who  to  fhew  with 
what  contentednefs  he  received  death,  convers’d  with  it,  and  di- 
gefted  what  others  call  its  bitternefs,  without  any  trouble,  the 
fpace  of  forty  days.  Sextius  and  Cleanthes  the  Philofopher  fol¬ 
low’d  almoft  the  fame  courfe.  Only  they  had  the  more  honour, 
for  that  their  deaths  were  purely  voluntary.  For  the  will 
forc’d  by  an  extrinfecal  caufe,  performs  nothing  above  the  vul¬ 
gar  who  can  obey  the  laws  of  neceflity  :  but  when  nothing 
forces  us  to  dye  but  our  felves,  and  we  have  good  caufe  for  it, 
this  death  is  kthe  moft  gallant  and  glorious.  Nor  is  it  injuft,  as 
is  pretended,  any*  more  then  the  Laws  which  fuffer  a  man  to 
cut  off  his  leg  for  avoiding  a  Gangrene.  Why  fhould  not  the 
Jugular  Vein  be  as  well  at  our  choice  as  the  Median?  For  as  I* 
tranfgrefs  not  the  Laws  againft  Thieves  when  I  -cut  my  own 
Purfe,  nor  thofe  againft  Incendiaries  when  I  burn  my  owrç 
wood  $  fo  neither  am  I  within  the  Laws  made  againft  murthef- 
ers,  by  depriving  my  felf  of  life  :  ’tis  my  own  good  which  I 
abandon,  the  thred  which  I  cut  is  my  own.  And  what  is  faid, 
that  we  are  more  the  publick’s  then  our  own,  hath  no  ground 
butin  our  pride,  which  makes  us  take  our  felves  for  fuch  necef- 
fary  pieces  of  the  world  as  not  to  be  difmember’d  from  it  with¬ 
out  a  noble  lofs  to  that  great  body.  Befides,  were  we  fo  ufe- 
•  full  to  the  world,  yet  our  own  turn  muftbe  firftferv’d.  "  Let 
us  live  then,  firft  for  our  felves,  if  it  be  expedient  5  next,?  for 
others:  but  when  life  becomes  worfe  then  death,  let  us  quit  it 
as  we  do  an  inconvenient  or  unbecoming  garment.  Is  it  not  a  fign 
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of  generality  to  make  Gouts,  Stones,  Aches  and  all  other 
Plagues  of  life  yield  to  the  ftroke  of  avittonous  hand,  which 
alone  blow  puts  an  end  to  more  maladies  then  all  the  fimples  of 
G  den,  and  the  Antidotes  of  Avicenna.  .  .  . 

The  Fourth  faid,  He  could  not  approvethe  determination  ot 
the  Stoicks,who  fay  that  vulgar  fouls  live  as  long  as  they  canjthofe 
of  the  wife,  as  long  as  'tis  fit,  departing  put  of  life  as  we  do  from 
the  table,  or  from  play  when  we  are  weary.  That  the  examples 
of  Prifcia  who  accompani’d  her  hufband  in  death  $  of  who 
dv’d  to  fave  his  children  5  of  Sextus  s  daughter  who  kill  d  her 
felf  for  her  father  5  of  Zeno  who  did  as  much,  to  avoid  the  in¬ 
commodities  of  old  age  (which  made  it  pafs  for  piety  at  Rome ,  a 
lone  time,  to  caft  decrepit  old  men  head-long  from  a  Bridge  in¬ 
to  Tiber  )  are  as  culpable  as  he  who  furrenders  a  place  when  he  is 
able  to  defend  it.  For  whereas  Plato  exempts  fuch  from  the  * 
punifhment  againft  fui-cides  who  committed  it  to  avoid  infamy 
or  intolerable  neceffity  $  and  what  Pliny  faith,  that  nature  hath 
for  this  end  produc’d  fo  many  poyfonous  Plants  for  five  or  fix  .. 
forts  of  Corn,  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  enter  into  the  world, 
but  infinite  to  go  out  of  it  3  the  imputing  it  to ftupidityj not  to 
20  out  of  a  priton  when  one  hath  the  key,  adding  that  tis  law¬ 
ful  to  execute  that  which  ’tis  lawful  to  defire,  as  S.  Paul  did  fiis 
own  death  >  yea  the  example  which  is  alledged  of  Sampfen,  of 
Razias,  and  of  eleven  thoufand  Virgins  who  precipitated  them- 
felves  into  the  fea  to  fave  their  chaftity  5  in  the  Church  are  effects 
of  a  particular  infpiration,  not  to  be  drawn  into  .conference, 
and  out  of  it  examples  of  rage  and  defpair  difguis’d  with  the 
mafkof  true  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  which  conflits  chiefly 
in  fupporting  evils,  as  the  prefidents  of  fo  many  religious  fouls 
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I. 

Of  Hunting . 


IF  the  lead  of  goods  hath  its  attrapions ,  ’tis  no  wonder  if 
Hunting  (wher^kr^tre  comprehended  the  three  forts  of 
good,  honed,  profitable,  and  delightful)  have  a  great  interell  in 
our  affePion;  beihgjmdoubtely  preferrable  before  any  other 
exercife  either  of  body  or  mind.  For  Play,  Women,  Wine 
and  all  the  pleafure  which  Luxury  can  phancy  m  fuperttudy  ot 
Clothes,  PiPures,  Flowers ,  Medals ,  and  fuch  other  pallions, 
not  unfitly  nam’d  difeafosof  the  foul,  are  divertifements  either 
fo  fhameful,  or  fo  weak,  that  they  cannot  enter  into  companion 
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with  hunting,  fo  honeft  that  it  hath  been  always  the  recreation 
of  great  perfons,  whofe  martial  courage  us*d  to  be  judg’d  of  by 
their  inclination  to  this  fport,  which  Xenophon  calls  the  appren- 
tifage  of  War,  and  recommends  fo  much  to  Cyrus  in  his  Inftitu- 
tion,  as  Julius  Pollux  doth  to  the  Emperour  Commodus.  Its 
profitablenefs  is  chiefly  difcern’d  in  that  it  renders  the  body  dex¬ 
trous  and  aftive,  preserves  health,  and  by  inuring  it  to  labour 
makes  a  firm  conftitution,  hindring  it  from  being  delicate,  con- 
fumes  the  fuperfluous  humours,  the  feeds  of  moft  difeafes. 

Laftly,  the  pleafure  of  Hunting  muft  needs  be  great,  fince  it 
makes  the  Hunters  think  light  of  all  their  pains  and  incommo¬ 
dities.  The  mind  has  its  pleafure  in  it  by  hope  of  the  prey  in 
fuch  as  hunt  for  profit,  and  by  the  contentment  of  pofleffing 
what  they  fought  :  befides  the  confideration  of  the  fubtilty  of 
the  Fox  and  Wolf,  the  trouble  which  the  Hare  gives  her  dif- 
pleas’d  purfuers. 

The  Second  faid,  Tis  the  only  pleafure  which  does  wrong  to 
no  perfon,  but  delivers  Countries  from  the  injuries  and  depre¬ 
dations  of  beafts.  And  though  ’tis  the  moft  laborious  of  all 
pleafures,  yet  ’tis  leaft  follow’d  by  repentance,  and  inftead  of 
wearying  thofe  that  are  once  addifted  toit,  makes  them  love  it 
inexcefs,  for  which  reafon’tis  prohibited  to  the  meaner  fort  of 
people.  All  the  Heroes  are  reprefented  under  the  form  of 
Hunters  $  as  Perfeus  who  firft  hunted  the  wild  Goat  5  Cajior  who 
taught  the  management  of  thehorfe,  before  wild,  to  chafo  the 
Sçag  5  Pollux  who  firft  trac’d  beafts  with  Lime-hounds  5  Melea- 
gêr  who  invented  the  Spears  to  aflault  the  Boar  \ Hyppotytus^ 

Toy  les,  Hayes,  and  Nets  5  Orion ,  Kennels  andLeafhes^  which 
were  fo  admir’d  in  his  age,  that  the  Poets  tranflated  him  into 
Heaven,  where  he  makes  a  glorious  fign,  as  they  put  errand 
Tollux  among  the  Gods,  and  feign’d  a  Diana  the  Goddeis  of 
Hunters.  Moreover,  the  holy  Scripture  gives  Nimrod ,  the  firft 
King  in  the  world,  no  greater  title  then  that  of  Mighty  Hunter. 

And  the  good  man  ifaac  would  not  give  his  blefling  to  his  fon 
Efau ,  till  after  he  had  brought  him  of  his  Venifon. 

The  Third  faid.  That  Man  being  fince  the  lofs  of  his  domini¬ 
on  over  the  beafts,  by  his  fin,  oblig’d  to  defend  himfelf  again  ft 
their  invafion,  this  gave  rife  to  hunting,  which  is  confequently 
as  ancient  as  the  world.  There  are  three  forts  of  it,  according 
to  the  three  forts  of  animals  which  it  purfues,  in  the  air,  on  the 
earth,  and  in  the  waters  5  namely,  Hawking,  Hunting  properly 
fo  call’d,  and  Fifhing.  Hawking  is  the  purfuit  of  Birds  by 
Birds ,  and  its  of  divers  kinds  according  to  the  diverfity  of 
Hawks  and  quarries.  Hunting  is  the  chafo  of  four*footed  beafts, 
which  are  either  great,  as  Lyons,  Bears,  Stags,  Boais ,  or  final], 
as  Wolves,  Foxes,  Badgers  and  Hares.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  is  perform’d  by  Dogs,  of  which  there  are  good  of  all  fizes 
and  colours,  and  fome  peculiar  to  one  fort  of  Game.  Filhing 
is  the  venation  of  Fifties,  whereof  Plato  makes  two  kinds  5  one 
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by  the  Line,  and  the  other  by  Nets,  the  more  recommendable  in 
that  ’twas  practis’d  by  the  Apoftles,  and  our  Lord  himfelf,  who 
was  figur’d  by  the  firft  Chriftians  under  the  Hieroglyphicks  of  a 
Fifh,  with  the  Greek  word  1  x©  rs,  which  they  explicated  thus 
by  the  firft  Letters  of  that  Language,  Jefus  Chrift,  God,  our 
Saviour. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  Hunting  being  as  various  as  men’s 
conditions,  its  variety  makes  it  as  agreeable  as  neceflary  5  gun¬ 
ning,  which  is  the  leaft,  inftru&s  the  Souldier  to  fhoot  exactly, 
to  be  patient,  and  fits  him  for  war,  efpecially  the  hunting  of  the 
Badger,  who  makes  head  in  his  entries,  then  fights  from  trench 
to  trench }  and  at  length  retreats  to  his  laft  fort,  where  he  pra- 
ftifes  all  the  Heights  of  war  ufual  in  befieg’d  Cities,  till  he  be  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  undermining  of  the  Pioneers.  For  Eythagoras  his 
prohibition  to  kill  animals,  is  no  lefs  light  then  his  Metempfy- 
chofis  ^  or  his  reafon  to  forbear  fifhing,  or  eating  of  fifh,  out  of 
refpeft  to  their  filence.  The  obje&ion,  that  God  permitted  our 
firft  Parents  to  eat  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  not  the  flefh  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  that  during  two  thoufand  years  none  was  eaten,  con¬ 
cludes  nothing  from  a  Negative  Authority  5  and  Abel  fpar’d  not 
the  life  of  the  Lamb  of  his  flock,  which  he  offer’d  to  God,  then 
God  had  done  that  of  the  beafts,  of  whofe  fkins  he  made  Coats 
for  Adam  and  Eve .  And  God’s  prohibition  to  tbe  Jews  to  eat 
any  thing  taken  by  a  beaft,  *  as  Dogs  or  Birds,  being  abolifh’d  to¬ 
gether  with  other  ceremonies.  Moreover ,  all  animals  being 
made  for  man,  they  have  no  reafon  to  complain,  if  they  be  ap¬ 
ply ’d  to  that  end,  but  efpecially  the  hunting  of  mifchievous 
beafts  is  profitable. 

Upon  the  fécond  Point  ’twas  faid.  That  in  this  Queftion,  to 
juftifie  weeping,  we  have  the  example  of  our  Lord,  whom  we 
read  not  ever  to  have  been  feen  laughing,  not  eVen  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  feaft  whereat  he  was  prefent  ;  but  he  lamented  the  death 
of  Lazarus  y  though  he  knew  that  himfelf  was  going  to  raife  him 
up  again.  And  he  compares  the  entrance  into  Paradife  to  the 
gate  of  a  Judge,  which  a  good  woman  cannot  get  open, 
nor  move  the  Judge  to  do  her  juftice ,  but  by  many  com¬ 
plaints  and  tears  :  and  he  pronounceth  the  houfè  of 
mourning  blefled ,  faying,  that  GOD  abides  there:  on  the 
contrary,  laughter  and  rejoycing  not  onely  were  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  Deluge ,  but  at  prefent  occafion  a  thoufand 
offences  againft  God,  our  Neighbour,  and  our  Selves.  More¬ 
over  ,  all  the  Exhortations  and  Sermons  of  Preachers  tend 
only  to  move  tears  of  contrition  5  and  fome  obferve,  in  the  trial 
of  Witches  and  Conjurers,  that  they  never  weep,  which  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  argument  of  an  ill  nature,  efpecially  in  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  And  Didoy  fpeaking  of  the  ingrateful  JEneaSy  more  refents 
his  not  weeping  when  he  bid  her  adieu,  then  all  the  reft.  For 
we  are  naturally  inclin’d  to  weeping.,  as  being  the  moft  humid 
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of  aft  animals  3  and  nature  feems  to  have  made  the  brain  only 
for  the  eyes,  which  being  always  moift  have  alfo  a  glandule  in 
the  greater  corner,  call’d  (from  its  office)  Lachrymalis ,  which  is  a 
fpungy  flefh  full  of  little  holes,  ferving  to  attrad  the  moifture 
of  the  brain  which  furnifhes  the  matter  of  tears,  and  difperfesit 
drop  by  drop,  left  falling  too  much  together,  the  brain  fhould 
be  left  dry,  which  is  a  temper  contrary  to  its  natural  one.  Now 
as  for  objefts  without  us,  ’tis  evident  there  is  more  caufe  of 
weeping  then  of  laughter.  For  if  we  look  under  our  feet, 
there  the  ground  prefents  it  felf,  which  fooner  then  every  one 
hopes  is  to  bury  every  on’s  ambition,  and  afford  him  but  fix  foot 
of  earth  5  if  on  each  fide  of  us,  there  appear  fo  many  miferies, 
that  the  Spaniards,  who  are  accuftom’d  thereunto,  fay  proverbi¬ 
ally  that  they  who  are  afflided  with  the  miferies  of  otfiers  bear 
the  whole  world  upon  their  fhoulders.  If  upwards,  what  a 
caufe  of  fadnefs  is  it  to  fee  that  fo  great  and  vaft  a  Kingdom  is  at 
this  day  in  lefs  efteem  then  the  meaneft  part  of  this  valley  of 
tears,  the  earth ,  and  to  fee  God  difhonour’d  fo  many  ways. 
Come  we  down  to  our  felves  3  the  infirmities  of  the  body,  the  af- 
flidions  of  the  mind,  all  the  pallions  of  the  foul  and  the  crofies  of 
fortune,  have  made  thofe  that  have  moft  tailed  the  pleafures  of 
this  life,  acknowledge  that  it  is  nothing  but  thorns  and  miferies, 
and  with  the  wife  man,  nothing  but  vanity  :  of  which  not  to 
fpeak  a  word,  were  to  be  infenfible  3  to  laugh,  impiety  5  and 
to  imitate  Æfop’s  Snails  who  laugh’d  at  their  coft.  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  ’tis  wifdom  to  bewail  them. 

The  Second  laid,  There  is  a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh, 
as  the  Wifeman  testifies  >  fo  that  to  do  either  continually  is 
equally  vicious  :  Yet  laughter  being  moft  futable  to  man  who  is 
defin’d  by  the  faculty  he  hath  to  laugh,  and  not  by  that  of 
weeping,  which  is  common  to  Harts  and  Crocodiles,  who  ftied 
true  tears,  and  other  beafts  weep  after  their  manner,  but  none 
laughs  :  I  conceive  that  the  laughter  of  Democritus  was  lefle 
blameable  then  the  weeping  of  Heraclitus  3  whofe  tears  render’d 
him  odious  and  iufupportable  to  all  the  world,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  is  greatly  pleas’d  with  the  company  of  laughers,  and 
eafily  fide  with  them.  Moreover,  their  Jovial  and  fanguine  hu¬ 
mour  is  always  to  be  preffirr’d  before  the  Saturnine  and  melan¬ 
choly  humour  of  weepers,  who  are  their  own  greateft  enemies, 
exhaufting  their  moifture,  and  by  concentration  of  the  fpirit$ 
hindring  the  free  functions  of  reafon.  Whereas  laughter  which 
is  a  fign  of  joy  and  contentment  dilates  the  fpirits,  and  caufes  all 
the  a  étions  of  life  to  be  perform’d  better.  And  the  laughter  of 
Democritus  exciting  the  like  motion  of  joy  in  the  fpeftators  3 
their  joy  dilated  their  fpirits,  and  render’d  them  more  docible 
and  capable  to  receive  his  counfels. 

The  Third  faid,  That  as  a  Phyfitian  were  no  leffe  imperti¬ 
nent  in  laughing  at  his  Patient,  then  imprudent  in  weeping  for 
the  malady  which  he  fees  him  endure  :  So  Democritus  and  He¬ 
raclitus 


raciitus  were  as  ridiculous,  the  one  as  the  other,  in  laughing  at, 
or  lamenting  the  mifery  of  men.  Moreover,  it  feems  to  be  a 
fign  of  repentance,  that  he  put  out  his  own  eyes,  and  not  to 
Philofophize  the  better  :  otherwife  he  lliould  have  done  as  one 
that  cut  off  his  own  legs  that  he  might  leap  the  better ,  fince 
the  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  foul,  whereby  it  admits  almoft 
all  its  informations,1  Heraclitus  therefore  was  more  excufàble  5 
becaufe  tears  proceed  from  charity  and  compaflion,  but  laugh¬ 
ter  is  an  effeft  of  contempt,  and  procures  us  as  much  hatred  as 
the  other  do’s  affe&ion.  Befides,  Democritus  s  laughter  could 
neither  make  others  better,  norhimfelfj  for  what  profit  can  be 
made  by  the  ironies  and  gibes  of  a  mocker.  Qn  the  contrary, 
tears  are  fo  perfwafive,  that  Augufius ,  as  fubtle  as  he  was,fuffer’d 
himfelf  to  be  deceiv’d  by  thofe  of  Cleopatra ,  and  believ’d  her 
willing  to  live  when  {he  had  refo-lv’d  to  dye. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  both  of  them  had  reafon,  confidering 
the  vanity  of  the  things  of  the  world,  which  are  equally  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  deplorable.  For  though  laughter  and  weeping  feem 
contraries,  yet  they  may  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe.  Some 
Nations  have  wept  at  the  birth  of  their  children,  whereas  we 
make  exultations.  Many  have  laugh’d  at  Alexander  who  wept 
becaufe  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  Xerxes  wept  when 
he  beheld  his  goodly  Army,  of  which  not  one  perlon  was  to  be 
left  after  a  hundred  years ,  whilft  a  Philofopher  of  his  train 
laugh’d  at  it.  And  in  both  paffions  there  is  a  retra&ion  of  the 
nerves  j  whence  the  features  of  the  countenance  of  one  that 
laughs  are  like  thofe  of  him  that  weeps.  Moreover*  the  three 
fubjedfs  which  may  oblige  men  to  laughter*,  namely,  the 
crolfes  of  furtune  ,  and  what  they  call  Virtue  and  Science, 
afford  equal  matter  of  laughing  and  weeping.  When  for¬ 
tune  caffs  down  fuch  as  (he  had  advanc’d  to  the  top  of  her 
wheel,  are  not  they  as  worthy  of  commiferation  as  of  derifion, 
for  having  truffed  to  her  inconftancy  ?  When  our  Gentry  cut 
one  another’s  throats  for  an  ambiguous,  word,  left  they  fhould 
lèem  cowards,  are  they  not  as  deplorable  as  ridiculous,  in  taking 
the  fhadow  of  virtue  for  it  felf  ?  And  as  for  Science ,  (hould 
thefe  two  Philofophers  come  from  the  dead,  and  behold  our 
youth  fpend  ten  years  in  learning  to  fpeak,  and  all  our  Philofo- 
phy  reduc’d  to  a  bundle  of  obfeure  diftindtiSfis ,  would  not 
they  dye  once  more  with  equal  reafon,  the  one  with  weeping, 
and  the  other  with  laughing  ? 
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CON  FERE  N  CE  XCI. 


I.  Whether  heat  or  cold  be  more  tolerable .  I L  Who 
are  moft  happy  in  this  World  Wife  Men 

or  Fools. 


C^Omparifon  moves  us  more  then  any  other  thing.  And  h 
j  though  no  fenfe  be  lefs  fallacious  then  the  Touch,  yet  *tis 
guided  by  companion  as  well  as  the  reft.  Thus  Caves  feem  fo/cr* 
cold  in  the  Summer,  becaufe  we  come  out  of  the  hot  air  5  and  yfj 
hot  in  Winter,  becaufe  the  fame  air  which  we  forf'ake  is  cold, 
the  Cave  remaining  always  in  the  fame  temper,  without  recur¬ 
ring  to  thofe  Antiperiftafes  which  have  no  foundation  in  the 
thing  5  the  organs  of  the  Touch  being  the  foie  competent  judges 
of  the  feveral  degrees  of  tangible  qualities  >  the  firft  of  which 
are  heat  and  cold,  provided  thofe  Organs  be  neither  too  ob- 
tufe,  as  in  the  Paralytical,  nor  too  exquifite  as  when  the  nerve 
,  lyes  naked.  ’Tis  requifite  alfo  that  the  man  who  judges  be  in 
health,  for  he  that  has  an  Ague  thinks  nothing  too  cold  in  his 
hot  fit,  and  nothing  too  hot  or  fo  much  as  temperate  during 
the  cold  fit,  fo  the  phlegmatick  and  melancholy  bear  heat 
better  then  cold  ,  the  bilious  and  fanguine  the  latter  better 
then  the  former,  as  correcting  the  excefs  of  their  own  temper. 

Now  at  firft  fight  heat  feems  more  fupportable,  becaufe  more 
congruous  to  life,  which  confifts  in  heat  (by  which  Galen  defines 
the  foul)  as  death  in  its  contrary,  cold.  Moreover  nature  hath 
made  the  hot  Climates  more  large  and  capacious  then  the  cold, 
which  are  two  very  ftreight  ones,  although  fhe  hath  fupply’d 
thofe  Regions  with  the  remedy  of  Furs  :  all  the  reft  of  the 
world  is  either  hot  or  temperate,  and  always  more  hot  then 
cold.  Neverthelefs,  I  conclude  for  cold,  becaufe  heat  joyn*d 
to  our  heat  renders  it  exceftive,  whereas  cold  being  encounter’d 
by  it,  there  refults  a  temperate  third.  Befides,  the  oppofition 
of  cold  redoubles  the  natural  heat,  whence  we  have  greater 
appetite  in  Winter  then  in  Summer  j  fleep  longer,  and  perform 
all  natural  functions  better,  and  are  more  cheerful  in  mind: 
whereas  in  Summer  our  bodies  and  minds  are  languid,  and  lefs 
capable  of  labour  5  and  ’tis  more  dangerous ,  in  reference  to 
health,  to  cool  our  felves  in  Summer  then  to  heat  our  felves  in 
in  Winter  5  the  firft  occafioning ,  the  latter  preventing  moft 
difèafès. 

The  Second  faid.  That  cold  being.an  enemy  to  nature,  it  ex- 
cefs  rauft  be  more  hurtful,  and  confequently  more  infupportable 
then  that  of  heat,  particularly  that  of  the  Sun.  For  this  grand 
Luminary,  the  foul  of  the  Univerfe,  and  whofe  heat  is  the 
caufe  of  all  generations,  muft  alfo  be  that  of  their  prefervation 
not  of  their  deftru&ion.  Whence  the  excefs  of  his  heat  k  much 
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more  tolerable  then  that  of  cold.  Moreover  hot  Countries  are 
more  fertile,  and  the  Scripture  teaches  us  that  the  firft  Colonies 
came  from  the  South  :  Yea,  fomeDo&ors  place  the  Terreftriai 
Paradife  under  the  Æquino&ial  :  whence  it  follows  that  hot 
Regions  having  been  firft  inhabited,  have  alfo  been  moft  habi¬ 
table:  even  the  Torrid  Zone,  thought  unhabitable  by  all  anti¬ 
quity,  experience  hath  found  very  populous  ^  whereas  the  cold 
are  but  very  little  habitable, and  not  at  all,beyond  the  78  degree. 

The  Third  faid.  That  the  heat  which  prefervesour  lives  is 
natural,  gentle,  and  agreeable,  not  extraneous,  as  that  meant 
in  the  queftion  is.  Therefore  external  cold  muft  be  compar’d 
with  heat,  likewife  external  and  extraneous,  not  with  the  vital 
heat,  which  is  of  a  more  fublime  order  then  thefe  elementary 
qualities.  Now  *tis  certain  external  heat  is  more  powerful  and 
a&ive  then  external  cold,  fince  it  confumes  and  diflolves  Me¬ 
tals,  which  cold  cannot,  and  is  more  hurtful  becaülê  it  dries  up 
humidity  which  is  the  foundation  of  life.  ’Tis  alfo  lefs  tolera¬ 
ble  5  for  we  can  bear  the  touch  of  the  coldeft  body  in  the  world, 
namely  Ice,  yea  eat  it  without  harm  y  but  none  could  ever  re¬ 
fill  flames.  Whence  fire  is  the  cruelleft  of  punilhments,  not 
cold,  from  which,  befides,  we  may  more  eafily  defend  our 
felves  then  from  exceffive  heat,  which  may  be  abated  a  little  by 
winds,  fhadows,  or  other  artifices,  but  not  wholly,  as  cold  is 
by  help  of  fire,  clothes,  and  motion. 

The  Fourth  faid.  If  it  be  true  which  Cardan  faith,  that  cold 
is  nothing  but  a  privation  of  heat.  Nature,  which  dreads  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  as  non-entity,  muft  abhor  it  moft  5  nor  can  it  be 
any  way  aftive,  fince  that  which  exifts  not  cannot  a 61.  But  I 
will  fuppofe,  as  ’tis  moft  probable,  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  pofitive  entities,  fince  cold  enters  into  the  compofitipn 
of  bodies  as  well  as  heat,  the  bones,  membranes,  fkin,  nervès, 
and  all  but  tlie  flefhy  parts,  being  cold,  as  alfo  the  brain,  the 
nobleft  part  of  man.  And  I  conceive  that  heat  and  cold,  con- 
fider’d  either  as  internal  principles  of  a  living  body,  or  as  two 
external  agents,  enemies  of  life,  cold  is  always  more  hurtful  then 
heat.  On  the  one  fide  hot  diftempers  alter  the  fun&ions,  but 
cold  abolifh  them,  depriving  us  of  fenfe,  motion  and  life,  as  in 
the  Lethargy,  Apoplexie,  Epilepfie,  and  other  cold  difeafes. 
And  on  the  other,  external  heat  indeed  draws  forth  part  of  our 
fpirits,  and  thereby  weakens  us,  whence  come  faintings  after 
too  hot  a  bath,  or  too  great  a  fire  :  but  it  never  wholly  quenches 
and  deftroys  them*  as  the  light  of  thé  Sun  drowns  that  of  a 
Candle  at  noon,  but  do’s  not  extinguifh  it. 

The  Fifth  faid,  Becaufe,  as  Hipocrates  faith,  in  his  Aphorifms, 
fome  natures  are  beft  in  Winter.,  others  in  Summer  5  as  old 
men  are  not  much  inconvenienc’d  by  the  moft  vehement  heats, 
whereas  cold  kills  them  5  on  the  contrary,  young  people  of  hot 
tempers  endure  heat  more  impatiently  then  cold  5  and  there  is 
ao;  temperament  ad  pondus  orexaft  $  Realon  muft  be  call’d  to 
m;ai  V  v  V .  the 
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the  aid  of  our  fenfcs,  not  only  to  judge  of  moift  and  d7y~~^ 

Galen  thinks,  butalfoof  hot  and  cold  :  which  beingabfolutely 
confider’d  in  their  own  nature,  without  refped  to  us,  I  conceive 
heat  much  more  active  then  cold,  and  confequently,  lefs  fup¬ 
portable  :  becaufe  the  more  a  thing  hath  of  form,  and  lefs  of 
matter/tis  the  more  aftive^the  one  of  thefe  principles  being  pure- 
ly  active,  and  thecaufe  of  all  natural  actions,  the  other  fimply 
pallive.  Thus  the  earth  and  water  are  dull  and  heavy  ele¬ 
ments,  m  comparifonof  the  air  and  fire,  which  are  lefs  denfe  and 
material  :  Heaven,  theuniverfal  caufe  of  all  fublunary  things 
is  a  form  without  matter,  us  Averroès  affirms.  Now  heat  rari- 
fies  and  dilates  its  fubjedt,  and  feems  to  make  it  more  fpiritual 
and  fo  is  more  a&ive  then  cold,  which  condenfes  and  flops  all 
the  pores  and  pafïâges.  Which  alfo  appears,  in  that  the  hotted 
difeafes  are  the  mod  acute  }  and  if  cold  difeafes  kill  fometimes, 
they  charm  and  dull  the  fenfes,  and  fo  render  death  more  gen¬ 
tle  and  fupportable.  On  the  contrary  ,  the  cruelled  deaths, 
great  pains,and  the  mod  violent  difeafes, are  ordinarily  caus’d  by 
fome  hot  humour.  Hence  it  is  that  no  perfon  dyes  without  a 
Fever  5  and  Hippocrates  affirms  that  the  fame  heat  which  gene- 
rates  us  kills  us.  In  fine,  God,  who  is  the  prime  Reafon,  hath 
Judg  d  heat  more  adive,  and  lefs  fupportable  then  cold,fince  he 
appoints  fire  to  torment  the  devils  and  damned  fouls. 

Upon  the  fécond  Point  twas  laid.  As  there  is  but  one  right  II. 
fine,  and  infinite  crooked,  fo  there  is  but  one  wifdom,  and  one  IVbo  arermft 
way  to  attain  k,  namely,  to  follow  right  reafon  5  but  follies  happy  in  this 
are  of  all  forts^nd  of  as  many  fafhions  as  there  are  different  Wfe 

minds  which  conceive  things  under  divers  apparences  of  good-  Mm  or  Fools ‘ 
nefs.  So  that  the  number  of  fools  being  greater  then  that  of 
wife,  men,  thefe  will  always  lofe  their  caufe.  Moreover,  if 
happinefs  be  well  defin’d  by  contentment,  who  is  there  but  ac¬ 
counts  fools  more  happy  then  the  wife  >  Witnefs  he,  who  other- 
wife  intelligent  enough,  was  a  fool  in  this  only  point,  that  he 
would  diligently  repair  alone  to  the  Theatre,  and  phancy  that 
he  faw  and  heard  the  Adors,  and  applauded  them,  although 
no  body  was  there  jbefides  himfelf  :  but  being  cur’d  of  his  folly, 
he  complain  d  of  his  friends  in  flead  of  thanking  them,  for  ha¬ 
ving  been  toocareful  to  render  him  miferable,  being  a  happy 
man  before.  Befides,  folly  hath  this  priviledge,  that  we  bear 
with  that  truth  from  the  mouth  of  a  fool  which  would  be  odi¬ 
ous  in  another  :  and  the  tribe  of  fools  is  indeed  exceeding 
great,  fince  we  are  born  fuch  5  for  a  child  is  agreeable  upon  no 
other  account  but  its  fimplicity,  whicff  is  nothing  elfe  but  folly  > 
by  which  many  faults  areexcufable  in  youth,  which  are  not  to 
be  endur’d  in  other  ages.  And  thofe  whom  we  account  hap- 
piefl,  and  that  dye  of  old  age,  eiîd  thus  3  and  are  therefore  call’d 
twice  children  5  and  folly  ferves  to  take  away  the  fenfe  of  all  the 
difcontents  and  incommodities  of  old  age.  Yea  he  that  more 
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neerlv  confiders  the  courfe  of  our  life  will  find  more  of  folly  in 
k  thin  of  wifdom.  For  if  felf-conceit ,  play  ,  love  and  the 

other  paffions,  be  fo  many  follies,  who  is  free  from  it . 

The  Second  faid.  That  wife  men  alone  are  happy,  is'juflly  ac¬ 
counted  a  Stoical  Paradox,  fince  tis  contrary  to  true  natural 
fentiments,  which  (hew  us  that  the  happmefsot  this  life  confifts 
onlv  in  two  points,  namely,  in  the  privation  of  grief,  and  the 
poffeffion  of  good.  As  for  the  firft,  not  to  fpeak  of  bodily 
oains  from  which  the  wife  are  no  more  exempt  then  tools,  the 
ftrongeft  minds  are  more  intelligent  by  their  more  vigorous  rea- 
foning,  and  (confequently)  more  fufceptible  of  inward  griefand 
affliction,  of  nope,  fear,  defire,  and  as  other  paffions  5  befides 
that  they  are  ordinary  of  a  melancholy  temper,  and  more  hx  d 
UDon  their  objeCts  then  fools,  who  are  more  inconftant  :  to  lay 
nothing  ?of  the  fcruples  of  confidence,  which  many  times  rack 
their  fpirits,  of  the  points  of  honour,  ot  civilities,  nor  of  the 
knotty  queftions  in  the  Sciences.  As  for  the  latter,  the  pofle  - 
fion  of  good,  fools  have  a  better  ffiare  then  the  wife,  becaufe 
there  is  no  abfolute,  but  onely  relative,  good  in  this  world  5 
whence  proceeded  the  many  different  opinions  touching  the 
chief  good,  and  the  faying,  that  none  is  truly  happy  unlefs  he 
thinks  himlelf  fo.  And  therefore  there  are  more  fools  then 
wife  happy.  For  the  latter  difcerning  the  meanefs  and  vanity 
of  the  goods  of  the  world,  account  it  rto  happinefs  to  poiiels 
them  but  (train  their  wits  to  find  others  more  fond,  which 
they  will  never  find  in  this  world  :  whereas  the  former  live  con¬ 
tented  and  happy  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  prefent  goods, 
beyond  which  they  with  no  others.  Moreover  our  happmels 
and  contentment  depends  upon  our  felves,  that  is,  upon  our 
own  imagination,  as  appears  in  the  Hofpitalsof  fools,  who  are 
fo  far  from  refenting  the  horror  and  mifery  wherein  they  really 
are  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  flatter  themfelves  with  their 
agreeable  phancies  of  being  Rings,  Emperors,  and  very  gods  5 
from  which  they  take  more  pleafure  then  they  give  to  others. 
As  alfo  in  that  Athenian, who  imagining  all  the  (hips  in  the :  Piræ- 
an  Haven  to  be  his,  rejoyc’d  for  their  return,  and  lu  d  his 
friends  at  Law  for  curing  him  of  this  agreeable  folly.  In  hne, 
according  to  the  meer  fentiments  of,  nature,  the  people  ot  the 
world  addiChing  themfelves  to  all  forts  of  pleafures,  are  more 
‘happy  then  thofe  who  deny  the  fame  to  themfelves,  in  obedience 
to  the  counfels  of  the  Gofpel  y  and  yet  in  the  judgement  of  God, 
who  is  the  rule  of  true  wifdom,  thefe  are  wife,  and  the  other 
fools.  Laftly,  the  Law  is  favorable  to  fools  in  the  perpetration 
of  great  crimes,  their  defeCt  of  will  being  their  fecurity.  For 

which  reafon  we  call  them  Innocents.  ‘  C::  •  , 

The  Third  faid.  This  Queftion  is  the  harder: to  be  deter¬ 
min’d,  becaufe  there  is  no  judgé  but  isd  party.  But  if  we  refer 
our  felves  to  the  wife,  as  it  belongs  'to  them  to  determine  things, 
they  will  judge  it  to  their  own  advantage.  And  indeed,  to  place 
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felicity  of  the  mind  in  the  total  alienation  of  the  mind;,  or  in 
the  feveral  degrees  of  the  fame,  is  no  lefs  prepofterous  then  to 
place  the  pleafure  of  the  body  in  pain  or  difeafes.  For  man's 
felicity  or  chief  good  confifts  not  in  opinion  5  otherwife  it  were 
not  true,  but  only  imaginary,  and  fo  man  alone,  amongft  all  the 
creatures,  could  not  be  truly  happy.  But  this  beatitude  of  man 
confifts  in  his  enduhis  end  is  his  aftion*  the  adtion  ofman,as  man, 
is  that  which  renders  him  like  to  God  by  contemplation  and  ver- 
tue,  the  two  mod  perfedt  operations  of  the  underftanding  and 
the  will,  proceeding  from  principles  to  concluions  in  the  theory, 
and  from  the  means  to  the  end  in  the  pradtice  of  moral  verrues, 
which  are  not  without  prudence  and  reafon,  becaufe  they  con- 
lift  in  mediocrity,  which  cannot  be  underftood  but  by  the  com¬ 
panion  of  the  two  extreams}  which  is  an  aftion  of  the  under¬ 
ftanding.  Since  therefore  folly  is  a  Læfion  of  the  rational  facul¬ 
ty,  whether  this  Reafon  be  abolilh’d,  deprav’d  or  diminifh’d 
(which  are  the  feveral  degrees  of  folly)  fools  cannot  be  happy, 
becaufe  they  cannot  live  according  to  right  reafon  :  in  which 
the  eflènce  of  this  life's  felicity  confifts.  As  they  are  exempt 
from  vices,  fo  they  are  incapable  of  vertues.  And  if  it  be  true, 
that  no  man  is  happy  but  he  that  is  contented,  and  that  con¬ 
tentment  confifts  in  the  fatisfa&ion  we  have  in  the  enjoyment  of 
fome  good,  which  gives  us  reft ,  fools  cannot  be  happy,  fince 
fatisfa&ion  of  mind  proceeds  from  its  reflexion  upon  the  excel¬ 
lence  or  goodnes  of  the  thing  which  we  poflefs.  Now  reflexion 
is  a  mod  perfedt  adt  of  the  Intelledf,  which  returns  upon  its  ob- 
jedfoand  itfelf.  So  that  what  Civilians  fay  of  Haves,  that  they 
cannot  be  happy  in  this  world,  becaufo  they  are  not  their  own, 
nor  counted  for  any  thing,  but  reputed  in  the  number  of  the 
dead  ,  the  fame  may  with  much  more  reafon  be  affirm’d 
of  fools. 

■  ■'  v.’l  ■■  :  :i  -r  • 
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I.  Which  is  tnojl  healthful ,  moijliire  or  dry ne  ft 
I  I:  Which  is to  be  prefer/ dy  the  contemplative 

life y  or.  the  active. 


r  ; 


H 1 


THe  Philofopher  Thales  had  reafon  in  affirming  water  to  I. 

be  the  principle  of  all  things  3  whether  he  had  learn  d  out  ^bkb  1 
of  the  books  of  Mofes^  that  in  the  beginning  the  Spirit  of  God  mnfi  heal 
mov’d  upon  theffice  of  the  waters,  and  fo  the  water  appear’d  ^  moil 
firft  of  the  Elements  $  or  elfe  had  obferv’d  in  nature  that  no  fub- 
lunary  forms  can  fubfift  without  moifture,  which  Chymiftry 
teaches  us  to  extradf  out  of  the  moft  acid  bodies,  which  neither 
can  fubfift  without  humidity  tying  and  uniting  their  patts, 

-  ,  other- 
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^therwife  likely  to  fall  into  duft  3  as  it  alfo  ferves  to  all  genera¬ 
tions,  thofe  of  Plants  and  Animals  beginning  always  by  humi¬ 
dity,  '  which  is  the  caufe  why  the  Sea  is  more  fruitful  in  Filb 
(which  likewife  are  more  found)  then  the  earth  in  its  Animals, 
of  lefs  bulk  then  the  Marine.  For  humidity  is  the  food  of  their 
natural  heat  >  it  alfo  caufes  Leaves,  Flowers  and  Fruits,  to  grow 
forth  in  Plants  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the  entrais  thereof  it  forms 
Minerals 3  the  nobleft  of  which  are  the  moft  duftile  and  fufiblc,  - 
which  is  a  fign  of  their  abundant  humidity,  as  the  dryeft  and 
moft  earthy  are  the  worft.  The  dews  of  Heaven  fertilize  the 
earth, whence  God  threatens  his  people  to  give  them  a  heaven  of 
brafs,  and  an  earth  of  iron  5  and  when  he  promifes  great  bleffings, 
he  faith,  he  will  give  dew  in  abundance,  which  alfo  was  the 
bleffing  which  Ifaac  gave  his  fon  Efau.  The  inundation  of  Ni- 
lus  fattens  the  poflefiions  of  Egypt.  The  Spring,  the  moft 
healthful  and  agreeable  of  all  Seafons,  is  moift  5  Autumn,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  producer  of  difeafes,  by  reafon  of  its  dry- 
neffe.  Pearls  are  generated  in  the  humidity  of  the  Sea,  where¬ 
in  alfo  Venus  was  born.  Moifture  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  plumpnefs 
and  beauty,  which  is  never  found  in  a  lean  face  and  a  dry  body  3 
and  it  hath  fo  great  an  influence  in  our  nature,  that  we  call  a 
good  one  a  good  or  pleafing  humour.  The  Moon  governs  all 
things  by  moifture  upon  which  fhe  hath  a  particular  influence  5 
and  the  Planets  are  more  benigne  in  moift  Signs  then  in  dry, 
amongft  which  that  of  Virgo  fpoilsthe  earth  of  all  its  beauties  3 
and  of  the  Planets  Mars  and  Saturn  are  the  deftroyers  of  nature 
by  their  drynefle.  In  fine ,  Humidity  renders  the  Seafons, 
Winds,  Places,  Ages  more  agreeable,  and  Women  more  beau¬ 
tiful  then  Men.  As  Children,  who  abound  in  humidity,  are 
more  agreeable  then  dry  old  men.  And  there’s  no  perfon  but 
had  rather  live  in  a  climate  temper’d  with  humidity,  as  between 
40  and  50  degrees,  then  in  the  fands  and  defarts  of  Libia,  more 
proper  for  the  generation  of  Monfters  then  the  habitation 

of  men.  ,  .  ,  r  •  n. 

The  Second  laid,  Although  dry  weather,  being  the  faireft 

and  pleafanteft,  hath  more  patrons  then  moift,  yet  ’tis  more  un¬ 
healthy.  The  temperate  Zones  are  pluvious  5  and  that  Au¬ 
tumn  which  is  commonly  rainey,  is  yet  moft  unhealthy,  this 
proceeds  from  the  inequality  of  its  temperature,  and  Tome 
other  extraneous  caufes,  as  the  abundance  of  fruits  which  fill 
our  bodies  with  crudities.  The  Spring,  whofe  temperatuie  is 
hot  and  moift,  is  according  to  Hippocrates ,  moft  healthy,  not 
fubjeft  to  great  difeafes,  the  matter  whereof  is  evacuated  by 
expulfion  of  the  noxious  humours*  Moreover ,  humidity  re¬ 
vives  Plants  and  Animals,  and  Man,  Nature  s  perfeéteft  woik, 
abounds  moft  with  it  3  to  which  caufe  Cardan  refers  his  greater 
fagacity.  And  being  life  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Prime  Humidi¬ 
ty  ,  thence  thirft  comes  to  be  the  greateft  bodily  inconveni¬ 
ence  5  and  difeafes  caus’d  by  a  dry  intemperature  are  generally 

incurable. 
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incurable.  Rheum  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  an  Hedtick  Fever, 
and  experience  (hews  us  that  land  too  moift  may  be  render’d  fer¬ 
tile,  but  there’s  no  remedy  for  the  droughts  of  Africa  $  humane 
Art  being  puzled  to  preferve  a  Garden  during  thofe  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  Laftly,  Phylick  takes  the  opportunity  of  moift  weather 
for  purgations,  as  moft  convenient  for  health. 

The  Third  laid,  .That  all  the  firft  qualities  are  adive,  but 
heat  and  moifture  more  then  the  other  t  wo,  whence  the  air  be¬ 
ing  imbu’d  with  humidity  alters  our  bodies  more  fenfibly  then 
when  ’tis  charg’d  with  dry  exhalations.  For  our  radical  moi¬ 
fture  is  aerious,  oyly,  and  benigne,  and  the  extraneous  moi¬ 
fture  is  aqueous,  maligne  and  pernicious  $  a  capital  enemy  to 
that  balfame  of  life,  as  extraneous  heat  is  to  our  vital  heat, 
which  is  fuffocated  by  abundance  of  excrements  colleded  by 
humidity  which  ftops  the  pores ,  but  diffipated  by  dryneS 
which  opens  them.  Which  made  the  Prince  of  Phyfick  (ay, 

Aph.  15.  Se&.  3.  that  of  the  feafons  of  the  year  droughts  are 
more  healthy,  and  lefs  fatal,  then  rainy  and  moift  weather,  in 
which  happen  long  Fevers ,  Fluxes ,  Epilepfies,  Apoplexies,  \ 
and  divers  others  putrid  maladies.  Though  *tis  impofiible  to 
determine  the  queftion  abfolutely,  because  /twould  be  requi- 
fite  to  confider  ftccity  and  humidity  feparate  from  other  qualities 
and  in  their  own  nature,  wherein  they  are  not  to  be  found,  be¬ 
ing  never  feparated  from  cold  or  heat,  which  render  their  na¬ 
tures,  and  (confequently)  their  effedts  various. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  the  pleafure  we  take  in  a  thing  is  the 
fureft  evidence  of  the  good  or  hurt  it  does  us.  Hence  rain  is  al¬ 
ways  more  grateful  to  us  in  droughts,  then  the  contrary.  Be- 
lides.  Death,  and  old  age  which  leads  to  it,  is  nothing  but  a  de¬ 
dication  5  and  dry  difeafes  are  moft  perillous,  becaufe  they  are 
either  conjoyn’d  with  heat  which  encreafes  them  and  makes 
them  very  acute,  or  with  cold  which  generates  Schirruffes,  and 
other  maladies  accompani’d  with  obftruftion ,  which  are  not 
cur’d  but  by  hume&ation.  Summer  and  Autumn  are  the  fick- 
lieft  anddryeft  feafons  of  the  year,  but  we  are  more  healthy  in 
Winter  and  the  Spring.  And  do's  not  the  humidity  of  the 
night  repair  the  lofs  caus’d  by  the  ftccity  and  a&ions  of  the  day  ? 
as  in  the  morning,  the  moft  humid  part  of  the  day,  our  minds 
are  more  ferene  then  all  the  reft  of  the  day,  whence  it  was  call’d 
the  friend  of  the  Mufes.  The  Brain,  the  manftonof  the  (bul 
and  its  divineft  faculties,  is  not  only  moft  humid,  but  the  fëaf  of 
humidity  5  as  choler,  melancholy,  fear,  and  all  other  paffions? 
common  to  us  with  beafts  have  their  feat  in  the  Gall,  the  Spleen, 
and  the  heart,  which  are  dry  parts.  But  although  humidity 
feems  more  a  friend  to  nature,  then  ftccity,  yet  the  queftion 
muft  be  voided  by  the  diftin&ion  of  temperaments,  of  which 
the  melancholy  and  the  bilious  efpecially  receive  very  great  id- 
commodity  from  droughts,  and  benefit  from  moift:  feafons, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  much  torment  the  phlegmatick. 
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1 L  Upon  the  fécond  Point  ’twas  laid,  That  man  being  born  to 

Which  U  to  ]jve  jn  fociety  and  employment,  the  contemplative  life  feems  in- 
be  frcfcrr  congru0us  to  this  end:,and  our  firft  Parent  was  plac’d  in  the  earth 
tpUûveltfè  to  Till  it5  and  eat  his  bread  in  the  fweat  of  his  countenance,  not 
or  tbe  attire.  to  live  idly  s  and  1°°^  ab°ut  him.  Moreover,  the  end  is  more 
noble  then  the  means  which  tend  to  it  5  but  we,  generally,  con¬ 
template  only  in  order  to  ad.  In  Divinity  we  confider  God’s 
Commandments,  in  order  to  perform  them  5  In  Mathematicks, 
Lines ,  Surfaces ,  Solids,  Numbers  and  Motions,  to  make  ufe 
thereof  for  Fortifications,  Carpentry,  and  the  Mechanicks  5  In 
Natural  Philofophy,  its  Principles  and  Caufes,  to  refer  the  fame 
to  Medicine  5  In  Law,  Right,  to  apply  it  to  Fad  5  In  Morali¬ 
ty,  the  Virtues,  in  order  to  exercife  them.  Confider  what  dif¬ 
ference  there  is  between  the  contemplation  of  an  empty  brain 
and  folid  adion,  that  is  to  fay,  between  theory  and  pradice , 
you  will  find  the  former  only  a  chimera,  and  the  other  a  reality, 
as  excellent  and  profitable  as  the  firft  is;ufelefs,  except  to  feed  the 
phancy  with  vain  imaginations,  and  fill  the  mind  with  prefiim- 
ption$  there  being  none  but  thinks  himfelf  a  greater  mafter 
then  others,  before  he  hath  fet  his  hand  to  the  work  5  and  yet 
*tis  by  their  works  that  our  Lord  tells  us  we  fhall  know  every 
one,  and  not  by  their  difcourfes,  which  are  as  much  below 
them  as  effeds  and  things  are  more  then  words. 

The  Second  faid.  Contemplation  is  as  much  more  excellent 
then  adion,  as  the  foul  is  then  the  body  $  and  to  compare  them 
together  is  to  equal  the  fervant  with  her  miftrefs.  For,  not  to 
fpeakofthe  raptures  of  an  extafi’d  foul,  nor  of  eternal  bliflë, 
which  confifting  in  contemplation,  that  of  this  world  muft  do 
the  like  in  reference  to  natural  things  :  Nature  alone  teaches  us 
that  things  which  are  for  themfelves  are  more  excellent  then 
thofe  which  are  for  others.  But  the  contemplation  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  truth,  hath  no  other  end  but  it  felf  5  adion,  the  com¬ 
mon  ufes  of  life.  Whence  contemplation  left  needs  external 
things  then  adion,  which  requires  the  help  of  Riches,  Honours, 
Friends,  and  a  thoufand  other  circumftances,  which  hinder  a 
contemplative  perfon  more  then  they  help  himb  who  therefore 
delights  moft  in  Defarts  and  Solitudes.  Moreover,  the  end  is 
to  be  prefer’d  before  the  means,  and  the  end  of  adive  life  is  to 
bring  us  reft,  as  the  military  life  is  in  order  to  eftablilh,  and  the 
civil  to  preferve  peace  5  therefore  the  reft  of  the  contemplative 
life  being  the  end  of  the  t  urbulent  adive  life,  it  is  much  more 
noble  then  its  means.  As  appears  alfo  by  its  duration,  which  is 
greater  then  that  çf  tranfient  and  tranfitory  adion  5  but  contem¬ 
plation  is  durable  and  permanent,  which  is  align  of  the  Divi¬ 
nity  of  the  Intelled  that  produces  it,  infinitely  more  excellent 
then  all  the  other  inferior  powers ,  the  principles  of  adions. 
Contemplation  being  abftraded  from  matter  and  earthly  things 
wearies  not  the  body  as  adions  do,  which  require  corporeal  or- 
'  ,  :  gans  5 
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gans  *  and  therefore  the  pleafure  of  it  is  moft  pure  and  fimple, 
and  confiant,  in  regard  of  its  objeft,  thofe  fublime  things  which 
wifdom  contemplates ,  whereas  that  of  aftion  is  never  intire,  by 
reafon  of  the  inconftancy  of  its  objeft,  which  are  political  things 
continually  mutable.  The  contemplative  man  finds  full  fatif- 
faftion  in  himfelf,  without  going  abroad  to  beg  approbation 
and  rewards  from  men,  without  which  virtues  languish  and  are 
imperfeft.  Moreover,  the  pleafure  of  contemplation  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  men,  and  not  competent  to  brutes,  who  have  not  only 
external  aftions  as  well  as  we,  as  Speaking,  Singing,  Dancing, 
Fighting,  Spinning,  Building,  and  other  Works  of  Art,  which 
we  learn’d  from  them,  for  the  moft  part  5  but  they  have  alfo 
virtues ,  as  Chaftity  ,  Simplicity ,  Prudence  ,  Piety.  On  the 
contrary,  God,  as  the  Philofopher  teaches,  exercifes  neither 
virtues,  nor  any  external  actions,  but  contemplation  is  his  foie 
employment,  and,  confequently,  the  moft  divine  of  all,  though 
it  were  not  calm,  agreeable,  permanent,  fufficient,  proper  to 
man,  and  independent  of  others,  which  are  the  tokens  of  beati¬ 
tude,  and  the  chief  good. 

The  Third  faid,  fince ’tis  true,  which  Plato  faith,  that  while 
we  are  in  this  world  we  do  nothing  but  behold,  by  the  favour  of 
a  glimmering  light,  the  phantafms  and  fbadows  of  things,  which 
cuftom  makes  us  to  take  for  truths  and  bodies  j  they  who  amufe 
themfelves  in  contemplation,  in  this  life,  cannot  be  faid  con¬ 
tented,  unlefs  after  the  manner  of  Tantalus ,  who  could  not 
drink  in  the  midft  of  the  water  *  becaufe  they  cannot  fafisfie 
that  general  inclination  of  nature  (who  Buffers  nothing  idle  in 
all  her  precinfts)  to  reduce  powers  into  aft,  and  dead  notions  in¬ 
to  living  aftions.  It  they  receive  any  pleafure  in  the  knowledge 
of  fome  truths,  'tismuch  lefs  then  that  which  is  afforded  by  afti- 
on,  and  the  exercife  of  the  moral  virtues,  of  the  aftive  life,  the 
more  excellent  in  that  they  are  profitable  to  many,  fince  the 
moft  excellent  good  is  the  moft  communicable.  Moreover,  all 
men  have  given  the  pre-eminence  to  civil  Prudence  and  aftive 
life,  by  propofing  rewards  and.  honours  thereunto*  but  they  have 
punifh’d  the  ingratitude  and  pride  of  fpeculative  perfons0  aban¬ 
doning  them  to  contempt,  poverty,  and  all  incommodities  of 
life.  And  fince  the  Vice  which  is  oppofite  to  aftive  life  is 
worfe  then  ignorance,  which  is  oppos’d  to  the  contemplative,  by 
the  reafon  of  contraries  aftion  muft  be  better  then  contemplati- 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  virtuous  aftion  without  contempla- 
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tion  is  always  laudable,  and  many  times  meritorious  for  its  lim- 
plicity  :  on  the  contrary,  contemplation  without  virtuous  afts 
is  more  criminal  and  pernicious.  In  fine,  if  it  be  true,  that  he 
who  withdraws  himfelf  from  aftive  life,  to  intend  contemplati¬ 
on,  is  either  a  god  or  abeaft,  as  Arifiotle  faith  5  his  more  like¬ 
ly  that  he  is  the  latter,  fince  man  can  hardly  become  like 
to  God.  * 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  to  feparate  aftive  life  from  contem- 
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plative  is  to  cut  off  the  dream  from  the  fountain.,  the  fruit  from 
the  tree,  and  the  effect  from  its  caufe  :  as  likewife,  contemplation 
without  the  vertues  of  the  aftive  life  is  impoftible  :  reft  and 
tranquillity,  which  are  not  found  in  vice,  being  neceffary  to 
contemplate  and  know.  Wherefore,  as  the  aftive  life  is  moft 
neceftary  during  this  life,  fo  the  contemplative  is  more  noble 
and  divine,  if  this  prefent  life  be  confider’d  as  the  end,  and  not 
as  the  means  and  way  to  attain  to  the  other  life,  in  which  acti¬ 
ons  not  contemplations  (hall  be  put  to  account.  Contemplati¬ 
on  is  the  Sun,  A&ion  the  Moon  of  this  little  World  ,  receiving 
its  dire&ions  from  contemplation ,  as  the  Moon  of  the  greaç 
World  borrows  its  light  from  the  Sun  :  the  former  prefides  in 
the  day  of  contemplative  life  3  the  fécond,  which  is  neerer  to 
us,  as  the  Moon  is ,  prefides  in  the  darknefs  of  our  paflions. 
Both  of  them  reprefented  in  Valias  the  Goddefsof  Wifdomand 
War,  being  joyn’d  together,  make  the  double-fronted  j \anust 
or  Hermaphrodite  of  Plato,  fquare  of  all  fides,  compos’d  of  Con¬ 
templation  which  is  the  Male,  and  Action  which  is  the  F emale. 


CONFERENCE  xciil 

I.  Of  the  foots  in  the  Moon  and  the  Sun.  II.  Whe¬ 
ther  *th  beji  to  ufe  feverity  or  gentlenefo  towards 

our  dependents. 

r  /“TiHere  is  nothing  perfed  in  the  world,  fpots  being  obferv  d 
Of  the  jfots  X  in  the  brighteft  bodies  of  Nature.  And  not  to  fpeak  of 
hi  the  Moon  thole  in  the  Sun,  which  feem  to  proceed  from  the  fame  cauie 
and  the  Sun.  with  thofe  obferv’d  in  our  flame  according  as  ’tis  condensd  or 
rarifi’d  5  we  may  well  give  account  of  thofe  in  the  Moon,  by  fay¬ 
ing,  with  the  Pythagoreans,  and  fome  later  excellent  Mathema¬ 
ticians,  that  the  Moon  is  an  earthly  habitable  Globe,  as  the  emi¬ 
nences  and  inequalities,  obferv  d  therein  by  the  Telelcope,  the 
great  communications  of  the  Moqn  with  our  earth,  depriving 
one  another  of  the  Sun,  by  the  opacity,  rotundity  and  (olidty 
of  both  5  and  the  cold  and  moift  qualities  which  it  tranfmits  hi¬ 
ther,  like  thofe  of  this  terr-aqueous  Globe  *,  fince  the  fame  appa- 
'  rences  and  illumination  of  the  Earth  would  be  (een  from  the 

Heaven  of  the  Moon,  if  a  man  were  carri  d  thither.  And  becaufe 
folid  maffie  bodies,  as  wood  and  (tone,  refled  light  moft  ftrongly, 
therefore  the  brighteft  parts  of  the  Moon  anfwer  theterreftrial 
denfe  parts,  and  the  dark  the  water,  which  being  rarer,  and  liker 
the  air  is  alfo  more  tranfparent,  and,  conlequently,  left  apt  to 
ftop  and  refleft  light.  This  we  experience  in  the  profpectof 
high  Mountains  very  remote,  or  the  points  of  Rocks  in  the  open 
Sea,  which  reflect  a  light,  and  have  a  colour  like  that  of  the 
Moon,  when  the  Sun  is  (till  above  the  Horizon  with  her  :  wheie- 
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as  the  Sea  and  great  Lakes  being  left  capable  of  remitting  this 
light,  feem  dark  and  like  clouds.  So  that'  were  this  Globe  of 
Ocean  and  Earth  feen  from  far,  it  would  appear  illuminated 
and  fpotted  like  the  Moon.  For  the  opinion  of  Plurality  of 
Worlds  (which  can  be  no  way  dangerous  of  it  felf,  but  only  in 
the  confluences  the  weaknefs  of  humane  wit  would  draw  from 
it  }  much  left  is  it  contrary  to  the  faith,  as  fome  imagine)  is  ra¬ 
ther  an  argument  of  Gods  Omnipotence-,  and  more  abundant 
communication  of  his  goodnefs  in  the  produdion  of  more  crea¬ 
tures  ,  whereas  his  immenfe  goodneis  feems  to  be  reftrain’d  in 
the  creation  of  but  one  world,  and  of  but  one  kind.  Nor  is  it 
impoffible  but  that,  as  we  fee  about  fome  Planets,  namely,  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Satut vz,fome  other  Stars  which  move  in  Epicycles,  and 
in  refpeft  of  their  dations,  and  thofe  Planets,  feem  like  Moons  to 
them,  and  are  of  the  fame  fubftance  :  fo  that  which  fhines  to 
.us,  here  below,  m^y  be.  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  our  earth, 
and  plac’d  as  a  bound  to  this  elementary  Globe. 

The  Second  faid,  Thatthefpotsof  the  Sun  and  Moon  cannot 
be  explicated  without  fome  Optical  prefuppofitions.  And  firft, 
’tistobe  known  thatVifion  is  perform’d  three  ways  5  diredly, 
by  refledion,  and  by  refradion.  Dired  Vifion,  which  is  the 
moft  ordinary,  is  when  an  objed  fends  its  fpecies  to  the  eye  by  a 
dired  way,  that  is,  when  all  the  points  of  one  and  the  fame  ob¬ 
jed  make  themfelves  feen  by  fo  many  right  lines.  Refledive 
Vifion  is  when  the  fpecies  of  an  objed  falling  upon  the  furface 
of  an  opake  body,  is  remitted  back  to  the  fight,  as  ’tis  in  our 
Looking-glafïès.  Vifion  by  refradion,  is,  when  the  fpecies  of  an 
objed  having  pafs’d  through  a  medium  diaphanous  to  a  certain 
degree,  enters  obliquely  into  another  medium  more  or  left  dia¬ 
phanous  >  for  then  ’tis  broken  and  continues  not  its  way  dired- 
ly  :  but  with  this  diver fity,  that  coming  from  a  thicker  medium 
into  a  thinner,  as  from  water  into  air,  the  fpecies  in  breaking  re¬ 
cedes  from  a  perpendicular  falling  upon  the  common  furface  of 
the  two  mediums  }  as,  on  the  contrary,  entring  into  a  left  dia¬ 
phanous  medium  out  of  one  more  diaphanous,  it  breaks,  and 
Cones  neerer  a  perpendicular  then  it  would  have  done  had  it 
continu’d  diredly.  Secondly,  ’Tis  to  be  obfervd,  that  bo¬ 
dies  which  caufe  refledion  or  refradion  are  cither  fmooth 
or  unequal  and  rough.  Smooth  bodies  make  refledion  and 
refradion  with  order}  and  the  refleded  or  refraded  image 
refembles  its  objed ,  although  it  may  be  alter’d  by  the  va¬ 
rious  figures  of  the  refleding  or  refrading  bodies,  as  con¬ 
vex  Looking-glaffes  diminifh  it,  hollow  enlarge  it  ?  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  convex  Perfpedive  Glafles  enlarge  and 
concave  leflen  the  objed  :  but  both  the  Looking-glafles , 
and  the  other  reprefent  the  Image  perfed.  Unequal  and 
fcabrous  bodies  refled  or  refrad  confufedly  without  di- 
ftind reprefentation of  the  Image}  becaufe  thefe  Bodies  being 
•  terminated  with  infinite  little  imperceptible  fuçfaces  looking 
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every  way,  they  alfb  refleX  every  Way,  as  is  feen  in  ftones,  wood, 
and  other  bodies  of  different  ruggednefs,and  focaufing  different 
refleXions  and  refraXions.  In  the  third  place,  we  rauft  obferve 
fome  prime  properties  of  Looking-glaifes  5  as,  That  if  a  fpecies 
fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  furface,  Vis  likewife  perpendicu¬ 
larly  refleXed,  and  confequently,  upon  its  own  objeX  5  as  when 
the  Eye  beholds  it  felf  in  the  glafs.  But  if  the  fpecies  fall  ob¬ 
liquely  upon  the  glafs,  it  will  be  refleXed  as  obliquely  the  other 
way3  making  the  angles  of  the  incidence  equal  to  thofe  of refle¬ 
xion  j  as  when  the  Eye  beholds  fomething  elfe  then  it  felf  in  the 
glafs.  And  an  Eye  conftituted  in  the  place  where  it  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  refleXion  (hall  fee  the  image  of  the  objeX  by  help  of 
the  glafs.  But  if  the  mirror  refleX  no  fpecies  to  the  place  where 
the  Eye  is,  then  thefurfaceof  the  mirror  (hall  appear  fo  much 
more  dark  as  the  mirror  is  exaX3that  is3fmooth^and  more  opake, 
the  greater  the  light  isl  As  the  Eye  being  in  the  place  of  refleXion 
cannot  bear  the  Sun-beams  refleXed  from  the  mirror  no  more 
themheSun  it  felf;  but  being  in  another  plàce,  it  fhall  fee  no¬ 
thing  but  darknefs,  and  take  the  glafs  for  a  hole,  efpecially  if  it 
lie  upon  the  ground.  Moreover-,  a  Convex  Spherical  glafs  hath 
this  property3  that  it  reprefents  the  image  very  fmall,  and  more 
fmall  when  the  Eye  and  objeX  are  remote  from  the  rtiirror  which 
is  fmall,  or  appears  fuch.  In  which  glaffes  alfb  the  Image  never 
takes  up  the  whole  plane  of  the  glafs3  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  it. 
Laftly3  Every  objeX  which  appears  lucid3  and  not  by  its  own 
Iight3  tranfmits  light  to  us  either  by  refleXion  or  refraXion3  af¬ 
terhaving  receiv’d  the  fame  fromfome  other  luminous  objeX. 
From  thefe  truths  here  luppos’d3  but  clearly  demonftrated  in 
the  Catoptricks,  I  conclude  neceflarily,  That  the  body  of  the 
Moon  is  not  fmooth3  but  rough  or  fcabrous.  For  ’tis  manifeft 
by  its  various  faces3  that  it  borrows  from  the  Sun  the  greater 
light  of  the  two  which  appear  in  her,  (the  leaft  whereof,  namely, 
that  which  appears  in  the  part  which  the  Sun  enlightens  not, 
(  in  the  increafe  and  decreafe  )  many  think  to  be  her  own  :J 
which  borrow’d  light  increafesor  diminilhes  according  as  Ihe 
removes  farther  from3  or  comes  nearer  to  the  Sun  5  whence  the 
diverfity  of  her  faces.  From  which  diverfity  of  faces  ’tis  con¬ 
cluded  further,  that  the  figure  of  the  face  towards  us  is  fpherical, 
convex3  either  rough  or  fmooth.  But  fmooth  it  cannot  be3  be- 
caufe  then  it  would  reprefent  the  very  Image  of  the  Sun  to  us 
very  fmall3and  in  a  fmall  part  of  its  face3the  reft  remaining  dafk, 
by  the  aforefaid  obfervations  of  Looking-glafles  5  wherefore  it 
muft  be  rough  or  unequal,  becaufe  the  whole  face  appears  lucid 
when  ’tis  beheld  by  the  Sun  at  the  full,  and  no  image  of  the  Sun 
appears  diftinXly  in  it.  For  ’tis  certain,  that  the  Moon  fends  her 
borrow’d  light  by  refleXion,  and  not  by  refraXion  $  otherwife 
ihe  ftiould  be  diaphanous,  and  would  appear  moft  illuminated 
when  near  the  Sun,  and  be  full  in  her  conjunXion,  and  obfcure 
in  her  full  j  becaufe  fhe’s  lower  then  the  Sun,  and  fo  in  con- 
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junftion  his  light  would  appear  through  her;  and  in  her  full, 
which  is  her  opposition,  the  Sun’s  light  would  pafs  through  her 
towards  Heaven, not  towards  us.  Wherefore,as  tothefpotsofthe 
Moon;»  it  may  be  faid  ,  in  general,  that  (lie  is  unequally  fcabrous^ 
and  the  dark  parts  are  neareft  fmoothnefs,  and  fo  make  a  more 
orderly  refleftion,but  another  way  then  to  the  Earth, the  Angles 
ol  Incidence  and  Reflexion  being  not  difpos’d  thereunto.  But 
they  are  not  perfe&ly  fmooth,  becaufe  they  tranfmit  a  little  light 
to  us  5  which  they  could  not  do  being  perfefrly  fmooth,unlefs  at 
a  certain  time  when  the  Sun  were  fo  difpos’d,  as  that  his  Image 
might  be  feen  in  thofe  parts,  as  ina  Spherical  Mirror.  The 
other  more  fcabrous-  parts  making  a  disorderly  and  irregular 
refledlion,  are  feen  on  all  parts  5  as  if  you  fatten  pieces  of  glafs, 
marble  ,  or  the  like  fmooth  bodies,  to  a  wall  enlighten’d  by  the 
Sun,  the  rough  parts  of  the  wall  will  appear  very  bright,  and 
the  fmooth  obfeure.  But  becaufe  we  know  not  truly  what  is 
thematter  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  we  canonely  fay,  for  proof 
of  this  unevennefs  in  the  Moon’s  body,  that  the  rougher  parts 
are  more  hard ,  and  the  lefs  rough  are  liquid  5  for  then  the 
liquor  furrounding  the  centre  of  the  Moon,  as  the  Water  doth 
about  that  of  the  earth ,'  will  havë  a  furface  more  approach¬ 
ing  to  fmoothnefs  as  the  water  hath ,  and  this,  without  in¬ 
ferring  it  compos’d  of  earth  arid 'water,  but  of  fome  celeftial 
matter  like  to  our  elementary,  ànd  Whole  fluidity  orhardnefs 
doth  not  prejudice  its  incorruptibility  5  thofe  who  hold  the 
Heavens  folid  or  liquid,  holding  them  equally  incorruptible. 
Unlels  we  had  rather  fay,  that  the  body  of  the  Moon  being  all  of 
the  fame  hardnefs,may  neverthelefs  have  parts  unequally  rough 
and  fmooth. 

The  Third  faid,  That  he  apprehended  twocaufes  of  thefe 
fpots.  Firft,  the  diverfe  conformation  of  thefe  celeftial  bodies, 
which  being  no  more  perfe&ly  round  then  the  earth  (  which  ne¬ 
verthelefs  would  appear  fpherical  to  us  if  it  were  luminou$)make 
fhadows  infeparable  from  bodies  of  other  figure  then  the  plain. 
Secondly,  from  the  weaknelsof  our  Sight,  which  asit  phancies 
colours  in  the  clouds  which  are  riot  in  them,  (  no  mote  theri  the 
Air  is  blew  ,  though  it  appear  to.  us,  and  we  paint  it  fuch  fo 
being  dazled  by  a  luminous  body,  and  the  vifual  ray  being  dif- 
gregated,  it  makes  fundry appearances  therein ,  which  can  be 
onely  dark  and  obfeure  in  a  thing  which  is  lucid.  For  I  would 
not  attribute  thefe  fpots,  which  reprefent  the  lineaments  of  a 
face,to  fuch  a  phancy  as  that  oïAntiphon^  who  faw  his  own  pitture 
in  the  Air,  fince  they  are  obferv’d  by  all  people  after  the  fame 
manner  :  but  the  weaknels  of  our  Sight  may  contribute  fome- 
thing  thereunto.  For  if  we  fay  that  every  celeftial  body  is  an 
earth,and  that  the  bright  part  is  the  terreftrial  matt,and  the  dark 
the  water,  or  the  contrary  •,  it  will  be  necefiary  that  this  earth 
alfo  have  its  Heaven,  that  its  ftars,  and  fo  to  infinity. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  they  who  have  imagin’d  fpots  in  the 
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Sun,  had  them  in  their  Eyes,  it  being  improbable  that  there  is 
any  defed  of  light  in  that  Star  which  is  the  fountain  of  it  5  but 
they  are  produc’d  by  the  vapours  between  the  Sun  and  the  Eye, 
and  therefore  appear  not  at  full  noon,  and  change  with  the  va¬ 
pours  and  clouds.  As  for  thofe  which  appear  in  the  Moon  s  face, 
there  is  great  diverfity  of  opinions }  as  of  the  Rabbines  and  Ma¬ 
hometans^  of  the  ancient  Philofophers  reported  by  Plutarch  in 
his  treatife  thereof,  and  of  the  moderns.  Thefirftare  ridicu¬ 
lous,  in  believing  that  Lucifer  ,by  his  fall,  and  the  beating  of  his 
wings,  ftruck  down  part  of  the  light  of  this  great  Luminary,  or 
that  the  fame  was  taken  away  to  frame  the  Spirits  of  the  Pro¬ 
phets.  Thofe  Philofophers  who  attributed  the  caufe  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Sun-beams  refleded  from  the  Moon  to  our  Eyes, 
would  conclude  well  if  the  like  fpots  appear’d  in  the  Sun  as 
do  in  the  Moon  5  becaufe  the  rayes  coming  diredly  from  the 
Sun  to  the  Eyes  have  more  brightnefs,  and  dazle  more,  then 
thofe  refleded  by  the  Moon.  Nor  can  thefe  fpots  be  the  Images 
of  the  Sea  and  its  Streights  }  for  the  Ocean  furrounding  the 
Terreftrial  Globe,  that  part  of  it  which  remains  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Globe  cannot  (end  its  fpecies  fo  far  as  the  Moon, 
whilft  (he  enlightens  the  upper  part  5  the  Moon  being  able  to 
receive  onely  the  fpecies  of  that  part  which  fhe  enlightens,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  Theodojius ,  who  teaches  us  that  from 
the  Zenith  of  one  Hemifphere  fight  lines  cannot  be  drawn  to  the 
other  Hemifphere,  by  reafon  of  the  folidity  of  the  Globe  5  the 
caliginous  fire,  the  wind,  the  çpndenfation  of  the  Air,  and  the 
like  opinions  of  the  Stoickj^  and  other  ancient  Philofophers, 
though  erroneous,  yet  feem  to  me  more  probable  then  thofe  of 
fome Moderns,  who  will  have  the  Moon  inhabited,  notconfi- 
dering  that  ’tis  too  (mail  to  make  an  habitable  earth,  her  body 
being  the  fortieth  part  of  the  Terreftrial  Globe,  and  its  furface 
the  thirteenth  of  that  of  the  Earth,  or  thereabouts }  befides, 
that  (he  comes  too  near  the  Sun,  whofe  Eclipfe  her  interpofition 
caufeth.  They  who  make  the  Moon  and  the  Earth  to  move 
about  the  Sun,  may  indeed,  with  Copernicus ,  explicate  the  mod 
fignal  motions  and  phenomena:  But  the  (lability  of  the  Pole, 
and  the  Stars  about  it,  requires  a  fix’d  point  in  the  Earth,  with 
which  the  inequality  of  the  dayes  and  feafons  could  not  confift, 
if  the  Sun  were  (table  and  in  one  place.  Moreover,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  dayes  proceeds  from  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptick, 
which  is  the  caufe  that  the  parallels  of  the  Solftice  are  nearer  one 
to  another,  and  the  dayes  then  lefs  unequal  then  at  the  Equi¬ 
noxes,  which  cannot  hold  good  in  this  Scheme.  But  *tis  lefs 
reafonable  to  fay,  that  the  hollow  places  in  the  Moon  feem  dark} 
for  by  the.  rules  of  perfpedive,  they  (hould  remit  the  Sun’s  rayes 
redoubled  by  their  refledion,  by  reafon  of  the  cone  which  is 
form’d  in  hollow  parts }  rior  can  they  be  eminences,  which  ap¬ 
pear  obfeure,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  fpots  (hould  not  appear  fo 
great,  or  not  come  at  all  to  us,  being  furpafs’d  by  the  dilatation 
/  ,  of 
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of  the  rayes  redoubled  by  the  conical  figure  of  the  cavities  of 
the  Moon.  ’Tis  therefore  more  probable  that  as  a  Star  is  the 
thicker  part  of  its  Orbe,  fo  the  Moon  hath  fome  denfe  then 
others  which  are  the  moft  luminous  ;  as  thofe  which  are  more 
diaphanous,  letting  thofe  beams  of  the  Sun  pals  through  them, 
which  they  are  not  able  to  refled  for  want  of  fufficient  denfity, 
feem  more  obfcure,  and  make  the  fpots. 

The  fifth  find.  The  fpots  of  the  Sun  cannot  be  from  the  fame 
caufes  with  thofe  of  the  Moon  ,  which  experience  (hews  us 
changes  place  and  figure,  thofe  of  the  Sun  remaining  always 
alike,  and  in  the  fame  figure  }  whereby  we  may  alfo  underftand 
the  validity  of  what  is  alledg*d  by  fome.  That  the  Sun  moving 
upon  his  own  Centre  carries  his  fpots  about  with  him  :  For 
granting  this  motion,  yet  if  thefè  fpots  interr’d  in  the  Sun,  they 
would  always  appear  in  the  fame  manner,  and  at  regular  times, 
by  reafon  of  the  Sun’s  equal  and  uniform  revolution.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  mod  diligent  obfervers  find  that  fome  of  them  are 
generated,  and  difappear  at  the  fame  time  in  the  Solar  face. 

Which  would  incline  me  to  their  opinion  who  hold  thofe  fpots 
to  be  generated  out  of  the  body  of  the  Sun,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  exhalations  are  out  of  the  bofbm  of  the  earth  5  did  not  this 
derogate  from  the  receiv’d  incorruptibility  of  the  Heavens. 

For  it  cannot  be  any  defedof  our  fight,  miftaking  the  vapours 
between  the  eye  and  the  Sun  for  fpots  inherent  in  his  body,  fince 
they  are  feen  by  all,  almoft  in  the  fame  number  and  figure; 
which  fhould  alter  with  the  medium  if  this  were  the  caufe  of 
them  $  and  ’tis  impoflible  that  vapours  fhould  follow  the  Sun  in 
his  courfe  for  fo  many  days  together  as  one  of  thefe  fpots  ap¬ 
pears  5  for  it  muft  move  above  6000  leagues  a  day,  though  it 
were  not  much  elevated  above  the  earth.  Nor  do  our  Tele- 
fcopes  deceive  us,  fince  without  them  we  behold  thefe  fpots  in  a 
Bafin  of  water, or  upon  a  white  paper  in  a  dole  Chamber,  where- 
into  the  Sun  is  admitted  only  by  a  final!  hole.  Nor,  Laflly,  are 
they  fmall  Stars,  call’d  by  fome  Eorboneœ  and  Mediceœ ,  becaufè 
we  perceive  both  their  nativity  and  their  end. 

Upon  the  fécond  Point  ’twas  faid,  That  he  who  faid  a  man  1 1.  ^ 
hath  as  many  domeftick  enemies  as  fervants,  imply’d  that  we  Whether^  tis 
are  to  ufe  them  as  fuch,  converfe  with  them  as  in  an  Enemy- 
Country,  and  according  totheCounfel  of  good  Captains  build 
fome  Fort  therein  for  our  fecurity.  Which  Fort  is  fe verity,  war(fsollT 
and  its  Baflions  the  reafons  obliging  us  to  this  rigour.  The  firft  dependents, 
of  which  is  drawn  from  the  contempt  enfuing  upon  gentlenefs 
and  familiarity,  and  from  the  refpeft  arjfing  from  feverity  and 
gravity,  efpecially  in  low  and  fervile  fouls,  which  being  ill  edu¬ 
cated  would,  eafily  fall  into  vice^to  which  men  are  more  inclin  d 
then  to  vertue,  if  they  be  not  reftrain'd  by  fear  of  punifhment, 
which  makes  deeper  impTeffion  upon  their  minds  then  the  fweet- 

nefs  and  love  of  virtue  wherewith  they  are  not  acquainted. 
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Belides  that  fervants  are  apt  to  grow  Hack  and  luke-warm  in 
their  duties,  unlefs  they  be  fpurr’d  up  by  feverity.  And  ’tis  a 
great  di (order  when  a  fervant  becomes  equal  to  his  mafter,  as  it 
happens  by  mildnefs  5  nor  was  Paganifm  ever  more  ridiculous 
then  in  the  Saturnalia^  when  the  fervants  play’d  the  mafters.  It 
muft  likewife  be  confefs’d  that  feverity  hath  a  certain  ma jefty 
which  exafts  fuch  honour  and  lervice  as  gentlenels  cannot  ob¬ 
tain.  By  this  virtue  Germanicus  became  fo  conliderable,  and  was 
fo  well  obey’d,  as,on  the  contrary,  Nerva’s  mildnefs  weakned  and 
enervated  the  Roman  Commonwealth.  Was  ever  King  more 
fevere,  and  better  obey’d  then  Tamberlane ,  or  any  family  more 
powerfully  eftablilh’d  then  that  of  the  Ott amans ,  which  owes 
all  its  grandeur  to  feverity  and  rigour,  the  foie  upholder  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Difcipline,  a  good  Captain  never  pardoning  any  in  war. 
For  the  mifery  of  inferiors,  whether  true  or  imaginary,  joyn’d 
with  the  natural  delire  of  liberty,  eafily  carries  them  to  rebel¬ 
lion,  if  fear  and  rigour  tye  not  their  hands.  Thus  the  war  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Servants  againft  their  Mafters  at  Rome  was  the 
effeft  of  mildnefs  $  nor  was  there  any  other  means  to  reprefs  it 
but  by  blood  and  daughter  5  as  another  Nation  once  routed  an 
Army  of  their  Slaves  with  Whips  and  Stirrup-leathers  5  the 
light  of  which  reviving  the  memory  of  their  former  fears  was 
more  effedual  then  ordinary  weapons.  Therefore  when  the 
Law  gave  power  of  life  and  death  over  flaves,  it  intended  not 
to  authorize  homicide,  being  fufficiently  careful  of  men’s  lives  3 
but  judg’d  it  expedient  to  retain  thefe  perfons  in  their  duty  by 
the  apprehenfion  of  death.  The  reafon  which  once'  oblig’d 
the  Senate  to  put  600  innocent  flaves  to  death,  for  an  example 
to  others. 

The  Second  laid,  whatever  lecurity  there  may  be  in  feverity, 
it  hath  effeds  too  violent  to  be  durable.  Man’s  mind  is  too  de¬ 
licate  a  piece  5  and  whatever  difference  fortune  hath  put  be-  * 
tween  men,  their  .fpirit*  which  is  the  fame  in  all,  is  too  noble 
to  be  curb’d  with  a  cudgel  and  biting  of  brutiih  feverity  5  which 
on  the  other  fide  caufes  hatred,  as  mildnefs  doth  love,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  prefer’d}  there  being  none  but  had  rather  be 
lov’d  then  hated,and  no  way  to  be  belov’d  but  by  loving.For  the 
fame  Proverb  which  reckons  fervants  amongft  neceflary  evils, 
reckons  a  wife  fo  too  3  and  the  tyrannical  Aphorilm,  So  many 
fervants  fo  many  enemies,  is  not  true  but  in  thofe  who  have 
caule  given  them  to  be  fo.  And  indeed,  a  Mafters  condition 
would  be  the  worft  of ’all,  if  he  muff  live  always  at  home  upon 
his  guard,  as  in  a  den  of  Lyons  or  Tygres.  For,  what  is  al- 
ledg’d,  that  fervants  are  ill  bred  and  ill-natur’d,  andfeldom  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  obligations  they  have  to  their  Mafters,  is  indeed 
too  true  in  the  moft  eminent  conditions  :  but  that  which  we 
call  ingratitude  in  them,  comes  efpecially  from  the  rigour  of  our 
deportments,  which  offufeate  the  benefits  and  commodities  they 
receive  from  us.  Their  low  fortune  is  unplealant  enough,  with¬ 
out 
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out  making  them  defperate  to  our  prejudice.  And  indeed, 
the  Laws  which  have  allow’d  moft  feverity  to  Matters  over  their 
flaves5  have  fometimes  been  inefficient  to  fecure  them  from. the 
fatal  ftrokes  of  their  difconcent}  as  many  Hiftories  of  Roman 
Matters  murder’d  by  their  Haves  (notwithftanding  that  rigour  of 
Silanus  s  Law  )  and  the  dangerous  revolts  of  Spart  acus  ,  and 
others  in  the  Provinces,  efficiently  teftifie.  Whence  it  appears, 
that  a  man  mutt  be  in  as  much  fear  of  his  fervants  as  he  would 
be  fear’d  by  them  >  and  that  fufpicion  and  diffidence  is  as  well 
the  mother  of  treacheries  as  of  fafety ,  fince  it  feems  to  leave  thofe 
whom  we  diftruft  to  do  all  the  mifchief  they  can.  For  to  pre¬ 
tend  feverity,  for  avoidance  of  contempt  and  too  great  familiari¬ 
ty,  in  my  judgement  fpeaks  great  weaknefs  of  mind  3  and  as  if 
dominion  and  majefty  could  not  be  more  agreeably  maintain’d 
by  clemency  :  and  gravity  affefted  by  rigour  is  as  ridiculous  as 
odious  5  yea ’tis  to  fall  into^an  extremity  too  vicious,  to  make 
one’s  (elf  hated  for  fear  of  being  fleighted,  and  to  appear  cruel 
to  avoid  being  familiar* 

The  Third  faid.  That  although  gentlenefs  be  more  accepta¬ 
ble  then  feverity,  yet’tisalfo  more  dangerous  :  witnefs  that  of 
Lewis  the  Débonnaire,  and  E/ithe  chief  Prieft,  towards  their 
children,  for  whom  the  Wifeman  recommends  the  rod,  as  Ari - 
ftotle  doth  difcipline  for  fervants  and  (laves  :  and  the  indulgence 
of  good  hufbands  to  their  wives  is  the  moft  apparent  caufe  of 
the  luxury  reigning  in  that  Sex,  to  fay  no  worfe.  A  family  is  a 
kind  of  Republick,  and  the  principles  of  Oeconomy  and  Poli¬ 
cy  are  much  alike.  Now  we  fee  States  are  preferv’d  by  the  ex- 
ad  feverity  of  Laws,  (ignifi’d  by  the  Rods,  Axes,  Maces  and 
naked  Swords,  born  by  Magittrates,  and  the  Scepters  of  Rings. 

But  no  Magittrates  have  Enfigns  of  gentlenefs,  as  being  more 
dangerous,  becaufe  diredly  oppos’d  to  juftice,  all  whofe  rights 
and  priviledges  are  preferv’d  by  feverity.  And  hence  clemency 
is  not  permitted  to  be  us’d  by  inferior  Judges,  but  that  it  may 
be  more  rare,  ’tis  referv’d  to  Princes  themfelves  who  are  above 
Laws  and  Cuftoms.  ■  . 

The  Fourth  faid.  It  belongs  to  Prudence  to  determine  when, 
how,  where  and  why,  ways  of  gentlenefs  or  feverity  are  to  be 
us’d  5  fome  minds  being  exafperated  by  feverity ,  like  thofe 
tempers  on  which  violent  medicines  work  leaft  5  and  others 
turning  fweetnefs  into  bitternefs,  whilft  they  think  it  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  timeroufnefs  or  impotence,  and  fo  take  licenfe  to  do 
any  thing,  whom  benigne  medicines  aft  not.  But,  to  fpeak  ab- 
folutely,  the  way  of  gentlenefs  mutt  always  precede  and  be 
found  unprofitable  before  coming  to  rigour,  according  to  the 
precept  of  the  Phyfitians,  who  ufe  fire  and  cauteries  only  when 
the  malignity  of  the  malady  will  not  yield  to  ordinary  reme¬ 
dies,  which  the  ancient  Arabians  never  us’d  till  having  firft 
try’d  a  diet  and  regiment  of  living.  Nor  do’s  wife  Nature  ever 
ufe  violence  till  (he  is  forc’d  to  it  by  fome  potent  caufe,  as  the 
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fear  of  Vacuity,  or  the  penetration  of  Dimenfions.  In  all  the 
reft  of  her  a&ions  (he  proceeds  with  fweetneft,  wherewith  (he 
hath  fo  endow’d  man,  that  the  fame  humour  which  gives  and 
prefer ves  his  being,  namely.  Blood,  is  the  caufe  of  Clemency 
and  Gentlenefs,  call’d  for  this  reafon  Humanity.  Wherefore  ’tis 
more  finable  to  our  nature  then  to  lean  towards  its  contrary  •  and 
the  way  from  gentlenefs  to  rigour  is  more  rational  and  natural 
then  from  rigour  to  gentlenefs.  For  when  a  rough  mafter  fpeaks 
flatteringly  to  his  fervants,  they  are  no  more  mov’d  therèwith 
then  a  Horfe  accuftom’d  to  the  fpur  is  with  the  voice  alone.  Yea 
a  Horfe  that  will  not  ftir  for  words  will  go  for  the  fpur  3  and 
Mafters  who  inceffantly  rate  and  beat  their  fervants,  are  like 
thofe  ill  Horfe-men  who  have  alwayes  their  fpursin  theHorfes 
tides,  where  they  make  by  this  means  a  callous  fear,  infenfible  to 
the  moft  quick  ftimulations. 


CONFERENCE  X  Ç  I  V. 

I.  Of  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

1 1.  Whether  all  Sciences  may  be 
profitably  redite  * cl  to  one . 

Of  the  Edit -  V“T^Isan  ancient  faying,  that  the  Luminaries  have  never  more 
fit  of  the  A  fpe&ators  then  when  fome  Languifhment  befalls  them  3 
Sun  and  becaufe  ordinary  effefts,  how  excellent  foever  ,  affeft  us  left 

c jftoon .  thenfuch  as  are  not  common,  whofe  novelty  railes  admiration 

in  our  minds,  otherwife  much  delighted  in  confidering  others 
'defefts  and  imperfe&ions.  Thofe  of  the  Celeftial  Bodies  are 
deficiencies  of  light,  call’d  Eclipfes,  which  happen  by  the  dia¬ 
metrical  interpolation  of  fbme  opake  body.  To  (peak  onely  of 
thofe  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  3  the  former  is  caus’d  by  the  fhadow 
of  the  Moon  upon  the  Earth,  and  the  latter,  by  that  of  the 
Earth  upon  the  Moon ,  by  reafon  of  their  vicinity.  For  the  Sun’s 
courfe  being  alwayes  in  the  Ecliptick  of  the  Zodiack,  which  they 
ordinarily,  but  improperly,  call  a  line,  being  rather  a  plane 
fuperficies,  and  a  great  circle,  cutting  the  fphere  into  two  equal 
parts,  in  which  the  Sun  afeendsin  his  Ayog&nm^  and  defeendsin 
his  rerigœum.  The  Moon  likewife,  according  to  her  proper 
motion,  is  found  every  moneth  in  the  fame  fign  with  the  Sun  3 
which  is  call’d  her  Conjunction,  and  makes  the  New  Moon.  Yet 
with  this  difference,  that  fhe  is  either  in  the  South  or  the  North, 
in  refpeCt  of  the  Sun  in  the  fame  fign,  unleft  when  palling  from 
one  to  another  fhe  crofïès  the  Ecliptick  ,  wherein  the  Sun 
makes  his  courfe  in  the  middle  of  fuch  fign  3  in  which  interfefti- 
on  is  made  the  Eclipfeof  the  Sun,  the  Moon  being  then  direftly 
between  the  Sun  and  our  fight.  This  point  of  interfe&ion  is 
call  d  the  Dragon’s  head,  when  fhe  moves  from  the  Soath  to  the 

North,  • 
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North ,  and  the  Dragon’s  taile  when  from  the  North  to  the 
South.  Now  forafmuch  as  the  Lunar  Body  is  lefs  then  that  of 
the  Earth,  and  much  lefs  then  that  of  the  Sun,  fcarce  taking  up 
the  latitude  of  the  pyramide  form’d  by  the  vifual  rayes  $  hence 
the  Suns  Eclipfe  is  never  either  total  or  univerfal,  the  Moon  not 
being  capable  to  hide  the  body  of  the  Sun  from  thofe  who  be¬ 
hold  him  from  the  Earth  in  another  fituatiom  After  her  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Sun,  (he  with-draws  from  him  by  little  and 
little,  increafingin  roundnefs  and  light,  till  the  become  fully  op- 
polite  to  the  Sun,  at  which  time  half  of  her  Globe  is  perfectly 
enlightned  5  and  then  his  Full  Moon.  Now  becaufe  in  this 
perfedfc  opposition  the  Earth  cafts  its  (hadow  upon  that  part  of 
the  Ecliptick  which  is  oppolite  to  the  Sun  ,  if  in  this  opposition 
the  Moon  happen  to  cut  the  Ecliptick,  fhe  enters  into  the  Earths 
fhadow,and  becomes  darkned  by  privation  of  the  Suns  light.  So 
that  the  Moon  is  never  eclips’d  but  in  her  oppofition  when  (he  is 
at  the  Full,  nor  the  Sun  but  at  New  Moon  when  lhe  is  in  conjun- 
htion.Whence  that  eclipfe  of  the  Sun  which  appear’d  at  our  Lords 
death  was  miraculous,  the  Moon  being  then  naturally  unable  to 
eclipfe  the  Sun  by  her  interpofitiori,  becaufe  fhe  wasdire&ly  op- 
polite  to  h im,  and  at  the  Full.  ^ 

The  Second  faid,  That  in  this  common  explication  of  Eclip- 
fes,  the  Parallaxes  of  the  Sumand  Moon  caufe  many  difficulties 
in  their  calculations,  being  the  caufe  that  the  fame  Eclipfe  is 
total  to  fome,  partial  to  others,  none  to  others,  and  to  fome 
fooner  and  longer  then  to  others  $  belides,  that  ’tis  requifite  to 
have  as  many  new  calculations  as  there  are  different  places.  But 
a  general  way  whereby  to  explicate  Eclipfes  fb  perfectly,  that 
one  lîngle  calculation  may  fuffice  for  the  whole  Earth,  and  of¬ 
tentimes  for  feveral  Eclipfes ,  cannot  be  had  without  knowledge 
of  the  diftances,  magnitudes  and  fhadows  of  the  Sun,  the  Earth, 
and  the  Moon,  which  are  thele  5  the  Sun  is  diftant  from  the 
Earth  about  1200.  femidiametres  of  the  Earth,  which  amount 
to  almoft  2000000.  of  our  leagues.  The  Moon  is  diftant  from 
the  Earth  near  56.  femidiametres  of  the  Earth,  making  about 
90000.  leagues,  or  the  two  and  twentieth  part  of  the  Sun’s  di¬ 
ftance:  Whence  at  New  Moon  the  diftance  of  the  Moon  from 
the  Sun  is  109000.  leagues }  and  fo  the  Sun  is  diftant  from  the 
Earth  twenty  one  times  more  then  the  Moon.  As  for  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  thefe  bodies,  the  Diametre  of  the  Sun  is  about  fix  times 
as  big  as  that  of  the  Earth,  and  twenty  one  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Moon  5  and  confequently  exceeds  the  one  five,  and  the 
other  twenty  times.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  length  of  the 
fhadows  of  the  Earth  and  the  Moon  being  proportionate  to  their 
diftances  from  the  Sun,  as  their  Diamètres  are  to  that  Excefs,  the 
fhadow  of  the  Earth  (hall  have  in  length  the  fifth  part  of  its 
diftance  from  the  Sun,  namely,  400000.  leagues,  and  the  fha¬ 
dow  of  the  Moon  the  twentieth  part  of  her  diftance  from  the 
Sun,  namely,  95500.  leagues.  Thefe  (hadows  of  the  Earth 
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and  the  Moon  are  of  a  conical  figure,  the  bale  whereof  is  one 
of the  circles  of  the  Earth  or  the  Moon,  and  the  cufp  is  the  point 
remov’d  from  their  bales,  according  to  the  abovefaid  diftances. 
Which  figure  proceeds  from  the  Sun's  being  greater  then  the 
Moon  or  the  Earth,  and  all  three  of  a  round  or  Ipherical  figure  i 
and  the  conical  fhadow  is  a  perfeft  fhadow  admitting  no  direft 
ray  from  the  Sun  i  but  there  is  an  imperfect  fhadow  about  the 
fame?  admitting  rayes  from  fbme  parts  of  the  Sun,  but  not  from 
all.  And  as  the  imperfed  fhadow  diminifhes  conically,  fothe 
imperfed  increafes  conically  5  fo  that  the  Moons  imperfeft  fha- 
dow  reaches  90000.  leagues,  which  is  the  diftance  of  the  Moon 
from  the  Earth ,  occupying  round  about  the  perfeft  fhadow 
near  1000.  leagues  on  each  fide  5  becaufe  ’tis  in  proportion  to 
the  Diametre  of  the  Sun,  as  the  diftance  of  the  Earth  from  the 
Moon  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun.  Now  fince 
the  fhadow  of  the  Moon,  whichis  95500.  leagues,  reachesfur* 
ther  then  the  Moons  diftance  from  the  Earth ,  which  is  but 
90000.  leagues*  it  follows  that  at  New  Moon  when  fhe  is  di- 
re&ly  between  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  (which  happens  when 
the  Moon  is  twenty  degrees  .before  or  after,  either  the  head  or 
the  taile  of  the  Dragon)  the  point  of  her  fhadow  reaches  to  the 
Earth,  covering  fometimes  near  30.  leagues  round  of  Earth 
with  perfeft  fhadow,  which  is  furrounded  with  another  imper- 
fe&  one  of  a  thoufand  leagues.  And  as  the  Moon  by  her  proper 
motion  pafifes  beneath  the  Sun  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  fo  her  fhadow 
traverfes  the  Earth  from  the  Weft  part  to  the  Eaft  $  fo  that 
whereever  the  point  of  the  perfeft  fhadow  pafies,  there  is  a  to¬ 
tal  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  5  and  where  the  imperfeft  fhadow  pafies, 
the  Eclipfe  is  onely  partial,  but  greater  according  as  you  are 
nearer  the  perfed  fhadow.  From  thefe  confequences  may  be 
drawn.  That  the  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  is  feen  fooner  in  the  Weft 
part  of  the  Earth  then  in  the  Eaft,  by  almoft  five  hours  5  which 
is  the  time  that  the  fhadow  of  the  Moon  is  crofting  the  plane  of 
the  Earth.  That  one  and  the  fame  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  cannot 
be  feen  in  all  parts  of  the  Earth,  becaufe,  though  as  the  fhadow 
moves,  it  croftèsfrom  Weft  to  Eaft  5  yet  it  is  not  large  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  Earth  from  North  to  South.  That  in  one 
and  the  fame  year  there  are  at  leaft  two  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun 
vifible  in  fome  parts  of  the  Earth,  fometimes  three,  and  four  at 
moft.  For  every  half  year  in  which  the  Sun  pafies  by  the  Dragon's 
head,  if  the  New  Moon  be  made  at  the  fame  head,  there  will 
be  an  Eclipfe,  which  will  be  total  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  partial 
in  the  temperate  zones,  a  thoufand  leagues  or  more  on  either 
fide  5  and  this  will  be  the  foie  TÉclipfe  for  this  half  year.  If  the 
New  Moon  be  made  within  ten  degrees  before  the  Dragon’s 
head,  there  will  be  onely  this  Eclipfe  in  this  half  year,  which 
which  will.be  total,  fometimes  in  the  torrid  lone,  fometimes  in 
the  fouthern  temperate  zone,  and  partial,  a  thoufand  leagues  or 
more  everyway.  The  like  will  happen  if  the  New  Moon  be 
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made  within  ten  degrees  after  the  Dragon’s  head?  but  a  total 
Eclipfe  will  be  feen  in  the  torrid  zone  ,  or  elfe  in  northern  tempe¬ 
rate.  But  if  in  the  fame  half  year  the  New  Moon  be  made  Be¬ 
tween  ten  and  twenty  degrees  before  the  head,  there  will  Be 
an  Eclipfe  in  the  cold  zone, and  at  the  extremity  of  the  temperate 
fouthern  zone  :  But  then  the  New  Moon  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  will  be  made  between  ten  and  twenty  degrees  after  the 
head,  and  there  will  be  another  Eclipfe  feen  in  the  frigid  zone, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  northern  temperate  zone  5  which 
twoEclipfes,  moft  commonly,  are  but  partial.  The  fame  muft 
be  faid  of  the  other  half  year  in  which  the  Suri  pa  (Tes  by  the  Dra¬ 
gons  tail,  faving  that  the  parts  which  precede  the  taile  regard 
the  northern  part  of  the  Earth  5  and  thofe  which  follow,  the 
fouthern  ^  which  happens  quite  contrary  at  the  head.  Which 
we  muft  obferve,  is  diametrically  oppofiteto  the  taile,  and  that 
they  remain  notalwayes  in  the  fame  place,  but  move  round  the 
Heaven  regularly  in  about  nineteen  years,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  lignes  from  Aries  to  Pifces,  and  from  thence  to  Aquarius^ 
backwards.  As  for  the  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  we  muft  consider 
the  fhadow  of  the  Earth ,  which  is  caft  into  the  Ediptick  in 
the  part  oppofite  to  the  Sun  5  and  becaufe  the  fame  is  400000. 
leagues  long,  it  follows  that  it  croffesthe  Heaven  of  the  Moon, 
and  beyond  5  fo  that  although  it  be  diminifh’d  at  the  Heaven  of 
the  Moon,  yetinthat  place  it  hath  near  one  degree  a  half  dia¬ 
mètre,  the  Moon  norhaving  much  more  then  one  degree.  And 
consequently,  if  the  Moon  be  at  the  Full,  either  in  the  head  of 
the  taile  of  the  Dragon,  or  elfe  in  thirty  degrees  before  or  after, 
the  Moon  will  pals  into  the  fhadow  of  the  Earth,  and  be  either 
wholly  eclips’d  or  in  part,  according  as  (he  (hall  enter  wholly 
into  the  per  fed  fhadow.  For  here  the  imperfed  fhadow  is  not 
confiderable,  the  Moon  not  being  edips’d  folong  as  fhe  receives 
the  rayes  of  any  part  of  the  Sun  S  whence  it  follows  that  the 
Moon  naturally  lofes  her  light,  but  not  the  Sun,  which  the  in- 
pofition  of  the  Moon  onely  keeps  from  our  Eyes  5  that  the  Eclipfe 
of  the  Moon  is  feen  at  the  fame  time  by  all  thofe  who  can  fee  it. 

And  that  there  can  be  but  two  in  one  y  ear,  namely,  one  in  every 
fix  moneths ,  fométimes  but  one  in  a  year,  and  fometimes  none 
at  all  5  namely,  when  the  Full  Moon  happens  between  thirteen 
and  feventeen  degrees,  before  or  after  the  head  or  the  taile  of  thé 

Dragon. 

Upon  the  Second  Point  it  was  faid,  That  the  defire  of  know-  »  ' . 
ingis  very  charming,  but  mans  life  is  too  fhort  to  fatisfte  the  methJr  all 
fame,  unlefs  the  great  number  of  Sciences  beredue  d  into  one,  Sciences  may 
their  multitude  requiring  a  volùmn  to  contain  their  names  profitably 
alone  and  this  with  their  length  being  the  principal  caufes  of  reduc'd  to 
the  little  fruit  gather’d  from  them,  and  the  diftafte  which  they  me. 
beget  The  way  of  abridgment  would  be  to  rétrench  out  of 
each  all  matters  unprofitable,  or  not  pertaining  to  thé  S  cience. 
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as  are  mod  Metaphyfical  Queftions  which  are  treated  of  in  Lo- 
gick  }  Natural,  in  Medicine  $  Moral,  Natural,  and  Juridical,  in 
Divinity,  to  avoid  repetitions  :  And  thus  the  fifth  and  fixth 
Books  of  Euclid  tnight  be  reduc'd  into  one,  fin  ce  in  the  latter 
he  demonftrates  by  number  what  before  he  had  demonff  rated 
by  lines  ,  yea,  the  1 1 7  Pi  opofitions  of  his  tenth  Book  might  be 
demonftrated  in  another  order ,  and  compris’d  in  lefs  then 
thirty  0  as  the  five  following  Books,  the  three  of  Candalus^  the 
Sphericks  of  Theodofius ,  the  Conicks  of  Apollonius,  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Archimedes ,  and  others,  which  make  above  500  Propo- 
fitions,  might  be  reduc’d  profitably  to  lefs  then  a  hundred.  But 
above  all,  ’twould  be  requifite  to  be  careful  of  laying  down 
good  Principles,  and  teaching  thefe  Sciences  with  order  >  and 
for  this  purpofe  to  retrench  all  unprofitable  Books,  whole  nume- 
roufhefs  caufes  confufion,  and  is  now  more  hurtful  then  their' 
fcarcity  was  heretofore  5  according  to  Jttflimans  example,  who 
reduc’d  all  the  Law-books  of  his  time  into  two  Volumns,  the  Di- 
gejis  and  the  Code  $  and  that  of  the  Jews,  who  compris’d  all 
things  that  can  be  known  in  one  fingle  Science  call’d  Cabbala ,  as 
the  Druids  did  their  Difciplines  under  certain  Maximes  and 
Aphorifms,  and  Raimond  Lullie's  Art  teaches  to  know  and 
fpeak  of  all  things  $  which  might  be  done, if  inftead  of  fpending 
the  fitted  time  of  our  Age  (as  we  do  unprofitably)  in  learning  to 
(peak  Latine  and  Greek,  we  employ’d  it,  by  the  example  of  the 
Ancients,  upon  the  Mathematicks,  Hiftory,  and  all  Sciences  de¬ 
pending  more  upon  memory  and  phancy  then  folidity  of  Judg¬ 
ment,  which  might  afterwards  be  form’d  in  a  ihort  time  by  Lo- 
gick,  in  order  to  its  being  exercis’d  in  the  knowledg  of  things 
natural,  fupernatural,  and  moral,  which  might  eafily  be  ob¬ 
tain’d  in  lefs  then  five  years,  if  all  fuperfluities  were  retrench’d* 
The  Second  faid,  Becaufe  the  portability  of  a  thing  muft  firft 
beunderftood,  before  the  means  of  attaining  it  fought,  ’tis  re¬ 
quifite  firft  to  agree  whether  all  Sciences  are  reducible  into  one, 
before  the  ways  to  do  it  be  inquir’d.  And  although  at  firft  fight 
it  feem  poffible,  becaufe  they  prefuppofe  one  another,  and  there 
is  fuch  a  connexion  in  their  principles  that  fome  depend  upon  the 
demonftration  of  others  ;  yet  I  conceive  this  re-union  of  all  into 
one  would  feem  rather  a  monfter,  or  a  thing  like  the  confufion 
and  diforder  of  the  ancient  Chaos,  then  a  true  and  legitimate 
Difcipline.  For  ’tis  eafier  to  deftroy  the  prefent  method  then  to 
eftabliftia  better.  Moreover,  how  is  this  union  poffible,  fince 
the  foundations  and  principles  of  Sciences  are  controverted  by 
the  Mafters  who  profefs  them  ?  For  fetting  afide  thofe  indemon- 
ftrable  principles  which  are  very  few,  and  need  only  be  heard 
that  they  may  be  granted,  and  maybe  learn’din  left  then  an 
hour  5  if  we  make  an  indu&ion  through  all  the  Sciences,  we 
(hall  find  nothing  certain  in  them.  Has  Morality,  whofe  chief 
objeft  is  Beatitude,  found  one  foie  point  wherein  to  eftabliffi  it  ? 
Are  not  part  of  Arifiotle' s  opinions  overthrown  by  Galen  }  who 
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on  the  other  fide  is  counter-check’cl  by  Varacelfus  and  all  the 
Cnymifts,  who  pretend  to  cure  difeafes  by  their  likes  '  ns  rhp 
former  doth  by  their  contraries  ?  Law,  being  founded  upon  the 
indabihty  of  humane  will,  hath  as  little  certainty  :  And  Divi- 
mty  it  feif,  which  is  the  Science  of  Verities,  is  divided  by  the 
Sects  of  the  Nominals,  of  <S 'cotus0  and  Thomas  >  not  to  fneak  of 
the  Herefies  which  incefi'antly  affault  it.  And  if  we  compare 

n*°  ?.n  •  S(:lences>  IC  overthrows  moft  of  their  Principles  bv 
eftabhlhmg  the  Myfteries  of  Faith.  This  is  it  which  made  the 
wilelt  ot  men,  and  who  perfeâly  underftood  all  Sciences  to 
lay  That  they  were  but  vanity  :  And  were  this  union  poffible  he 
hath  fo  highly  recommended  fobriety  of  knowing,  that  ’twould 
be  a  kind  of  intemperance  to  defire  to  know  every  thing  no  lefs 
prefumptuous  by  exceeding  the  bounds  fet  by  God  to  each  of 
our  capacities,  then  ridiculous,  by  attempting  to  make  a  necef- 
lary  and  infallible  thing  of  many  contingent  and  uncertain  and 
not  yet  agreed  upon.  1 

The  Third  faid,  That  Unity,  which  is  one  of  the  Tranfcen- 
dents,  co-eternal  and  co-eflential  to  Good,  ought  to  be  the  at- 
tnbute  of  all  good  things, and  confequently  of  Difcipline,  which 
likewife  being  the  good  of  the  Underloading,  which  is  one 
cannot  be  comprehended  by  it,  but  by  their  becoming  con¬ 
formable  the  one  to  the  other.  If  any  reply,  That  dis  enough 
that  things  enter  into  it  fucceffively,  and  lb  need  not  be  one 
(which  would  be  inconfident  with  their  nature  )}  I  anfwer* 
That  the  feries  and  order  which  is  found  in  thofe  things  belongs 
to  one  fingle  Science  5  otherwife  they  would  have  no  cone&ion 
together,  and  by  this  means  could  not  be  made  ufe  of  to  pur- 
pole.  And  fince  all  our  Notions  depend  one  of  another,  our 
Diicourfe  being  but  a  continual  Syllogifm,  whofe  Concluions 
depend  upon  the  Premifes,  it  follows,  That  the  Syllogifm  being 
thefubjeCt  but  of  one  Science,  they  all  pertain  but  to  one  Sci¬ 
ence  5  whence  Philofophy  is  defin’d  the  knowledge  of  things 
divine  and  humane  5  that  is  to  fay,  of  every  thing.  Indeed 
fince  all  moral  Virtues  are  fo  connected  together,  that  ’tis  im- 
poffibie  to  poflefs  one  without  poflèfiïng  all  5  the  Sciences 
(which  are  the  intellectual  virtuesjmuft  be  ftreightly  united  like- 
wife  5  and  the  more,  for  that  they  have  but  one  mod  fimple  fub- 
jeet,  to  wit,  the  Uderdanding.  And  fince  the  means  of  Being 
are  the  fame  with  rhofe  of  Knowing,  every  thing  that  is  in  the 
vvorld  having  the  fame  Principles  of  exidence  mud  alfo  have 
the  fame  principles  of  knowledg,and  fo  make  one  foie  Science  * 
becaule*  Sciences  differ  only  by  reafon  of  their  principle  5  all 
which  too  depend  upon  one  Metaphyfical  principle,  namely  ' 
That  one  and  the  fame  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  3  which  proves 
all  others  5  and  therefore  it  follows.  That  there  mud  be  one 
foie  Science  general,  comprehending  all  the  red.  For  to  fay. 
That  every  feveral  manner  of  handling  a  thing  makes  a  diftintt 
Science,  is  to  imitate  him  who  would  make  an  Art  of  every 

Simple,' 


Simple.  Laftlv ,  Nature  would  not  have  given  us  a  defire  of 
knowing  every  thing,  if  this  defire  could  not  be  accomphfhed  : 
But  it  is  impoffible  to  befo,  whilft  the  Sciences  remain  fo  dif- 
«  i-hpv  are  at  orefent. 


CONFERENCE  XCV. 

I.  Of  the  diverfity  of  Wits.  1 1.  Of 
New -years  Gifts. 

I  l~\lverfity  is  found  in  all  things,  but  no  where  more  remark- 
Gf  the  diver-  I  J  ably  then  in  mani  for,  not  to  fpeak  now  of  Bodies,  that 
fuy  of  Wits,  of  Minds  is  fo  great  that  none  have  been  ever  found  to  have  the 
fame  inclinations  or  motions,  or  that  have  been  fo  much  as  like 
to  themfelves  >  the  Mind  being  an  indefatigable  Agent,  varying 
poftures  every  moment,  according  to  the  feveral  occurrences 
of  new  obje&s,  to  which  it  becomes  like.  But  though  the  di- 
vifion  of  Wits  be  fo  unequal  and  difadvantageous  to  fome,  that 
there’s  obferv’d  as  great  difference  between  one  man  and  ano- 
ther  as  between  fome  men  and  a  brute,  yet  all  are  well  pleas  d 
With  their  lot,  and  every  one  thinks  he  hath  enough  to  fpare, 
and  to  govern  and  inftruét  others 3  fo  conceited  are  we  of  what 
belongs  to  our  felves.  Now  the  caufe  of  this  diverfity  of  Spi¬ 
rits  and  Inclinations  feems  to  be  the  various  conftitution  of  bo¬ 
dies,  whole  temper  the  motions  and  inclinations  of  the  Soul 
follow  5  and  this  temper  being  inceffantly  mutable  by  caufes  in¬ 
ternal  and  external,  not  only  in  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  but 
alfo  in  the  four  parts  of  the  day,  hence  arifeth  the  diverfity  of 
the  a&ions  and  inclinations  of  the  Mind ,  which  is  fo  great, 
that  the  fame  thing  pleafes  and  difpleafes  us  in  a  little  fpace  of 

time. 

The  Second  faid,  That  the  Faculty  which  they  call  Ingemnm 
>  or  Genius^  cannot  proceed  meerly  from  the  temperament  of  the 
four  qualities  :  For  we  fee  thofe  that  come  neareft  the  tempera- 
ment  of  man  are  the  moll:  ftupid  3  and  Ages,  Seafons,  and  Ali¬ 
ments  changing  thofe  qualities  continually,  Ihould  alfo  incef¬ 
fantly  change  mans  wits.  But  ’tis  a  quality  or  ray  of  the  Rea- 
fonable  Soul,  which  finding  the  four  qualities  varioufly  mix’d  in 
every  one,  makes  ule  thereof  in  different  operations  3  and  fo 
this  difference  is  only  accidental,  not  effential.  Mo^etfver,  we 
fee,  that  whatever  difference  be  conceiv’d  in  Minds^  yet  their 
fundamental  inclinations  are  alike,  the  hatred  and  averfion  of 
evil  things,  and  the  defire  and  prclecution  of  good  3  if  the 
means  imploy’d  to  thefe  purpofes  be  different,  this  proceeds 
from  a  particular  imagination  caus’d  by  the  conftitution  of  the 

humours,  which  makes  this  difference  appear,  as  through  a  co- 
'  lour’d 
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lour’d  glafs.  So  the  choler  of  the  Souldier  puts  him  upon  feek> 
ing  honour  and  profit  in  Arms }  the  Advocate  is  mov’d  to  feek 
them  in  the  Sciences,  either  by  his  more  moderate  temper,  or 
by  the  example  and  pleafure  of  his  Anceftors.  Yet  this  Propor¬ 
tion  cannot  change  the  effence  of  Wits,  but  only  the  appea¬ 
rance  5  as  a  Painter  out  of  the  mixture  of  four  or  five  colours 
makes  infinite  others,  which  differ  only  in  fhcw. 

The  Third  faid,  There  are  many  partial  caufes  of  this  vari¬ 
ety,  and  they  may  be  various  to  infinity,  according  to  the  va¬ 
rious  haps  they  meet  with,  like  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet  di- 
verfly  'combin’d*  yet  they  may  be  referr'd  to  three  principal. 
Nature,  Art,  and  Fortune.  The  Nature  of  Man  is  the  Soul  and 
the  Body.  Souls  cannot  differ  fpccifically,  as  fome  hold?  for 
then  a  fpecies  fhould  be  part  of  an  individual,  fince  the' Soul 
makes  a  part  of  man  ;  which  is  abfurd,becaufe  the  fpecies  muft 
be  predicated  of  many  individuals.  Yet  I  think  there  is  fome 
individual  difference  between  our  Souls,  not  wholly  depending 
upon  the  conformation  of  the  organs, or  the  temper  of  humours, 
becaufe  excellent  Souls  have  been  found  to  lodg  in  ill-made  Bo¬ 
dies,  as  thofe  of  Socrates  and  Æfop  5  and  the  contrary.  Art 
may  alfo  contribute  much  to  this  diverfity,  efpecially  in  Youth, 
when  wits  are  more  flexible  *  fome  very  dull  ones  having  been 
incredibly  improved  by  ftudy.  So  alfo  may  Fortune  and  Occa¬ 
sion  ;  amongft  others,  the  place  of  refidence  >  as  the  fertility  of 
Faleftitie  inPafturage  made  the  Jews  Shepherds  $  and  the  plains 
of  Ægyptj  fitted  for  tillage  by  the  inundation  of  Nilus ,  made 
the  ^Egyptians  Plow-men.  Thofe  that  inhabit  the  coafts  of  the 
Sea  are  Merchants,  in  regard  of  the  conveniency  of  tranfpor- 
tation.  And  neceflity,  which  forces  our  wits  upon  fundry 
things,  makes  the  Arabians,  who  live  in  an  unfertile.fbij,  for  the 
moft  part  Thieves  >  as  fterility  has  conftrain’d  others  to  make 
war  upon  their  neighbours.  The  diverfity  of  Climates,  Winds, 
Waters,  Diets,  Exercifes,  and  generally  all  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  things,  making  fome  imprefîion  upon  the  temper,  makes 
likewife  fome  diverfity  in  Wits. 

The  Fourth  faid, That  diverfity  of  a&ions  cannot  proceed  but 
from  diverfity  of  forms  5  and  therefore  thofe  of  men  muft  be  un¬ 
equal.  *Tis  likely  the  Souls  of  Ariïîotle ,  Socrates ,  and  the  like 
great  Philofophers,  were  of  another  ftamp  then  thofe  of  people 
fb  ftupid  that  they  cannot  reckon  above  five.  And  who  dares 
fay  that  the  Soul  of  Judas  was  as  perfeft  as  that  of  our  Lord  ? 
Moreover  the  Wife  man  faith,  Wifd.  c .  8.  that  he  receiv’d  a  good 
Soul,  rlato  diftinguifhes  Wits  into  as  many  Clafles  as  there  are 
Metals.  And  experience  {hews  us  three  forts  in  the  world  $ 
fome  few  aretranfcendent  and  heroical,  being  rais’d  above  the 
reft  :  others  are  weak  and  of  the  loweft  rank,  fuch  as  we  com¬ 
monly  fay  have  not  common  fenfe  5  others  are  of  an  indifferent 
reach,  of  which  too  there  are  fundry  degrees,  which  to  attri¬ 
bute  wholly  to  the  various  mixture  of  elementary  material  qua- 

B  b  b  b  lities. 


lities,  is  to  make  a  fpiritua]  effed,  as  the  adion  of  the  Under- 
{landing  is,  depend  upon  a  corporeal  caufe,  between  which 
there  is  no  proportion.  And  ’twere  lefs  abfurd  to  afcribe  thefe 
efleds  to  the  divers  afpeds  of  the  ftars,  whofe  influences  and 
celeftial  qualities-are  never  altogether  alike. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  wit  is  a  dexterity  or  power  of  the  foul, 
feated  in  the  Cognofcitive  rational  faculty,  not  in  the  Appeti¬ 
tive  or  Senfitive.  ‘Tis  a  certain  capacity  of  the  Underftanding 
to  know  things,  which  is  done  either  by  invention  or  inftrudion 
of  others.  Invention  requires  acutenefs  of  wit  and  judgement. 
Learning,  docility,  and  likewife  judgement.  Memory  ferves 
as  well  to  invent  as  to  learn.  And  thus  three  things  are  requi- 
fite  to  Wit,  namely.  Memory,  Acutenefs,  and  Judgement. 
The  firft  furniflies  matter  and  fundry  things,  without  fupply 
whereof  ’tis  impoffible  to  have  a  good  wit.  The  Judgement 
difpofes  things  in  order,  refolving  the  whole  into  its  parts  when 
’tis  requifite  to  learn  or  teach,  and  reducing  the  parts  to  their 
whole  when  ’tis  requir’d  to  invent,  which  is  the  more  difficult  $ 
our  mind  finding  it  of  more  facility  to  divide  things  then  to 
compound  them.  Whence  Inventors  of  Arts,  and  things  nece£ 
fary  to  life,  have  been  plac’d  in  the  number  of  the  gods.  But, 
becaufe  each  of  thefe  three  faculties  require  a  contrary  tempera¬ 
ture  5  Memory  a  hot  and  moift,  as  in  children  $  Acutenefs  of 
wit,  a  temper  hot  and  dry,  as  that  of  Poets  and  Magicians  5 
Judgement,  a  cold  and  dry,  proper  to  old  men  5  hence  it  is 
that  a  perfect  Wit  which  excells  in  all  three  is  rarely  found. 

1 1.  Upon  the  fécond  Point  ’twas  faid.  That  the  Poet  who  (aid. 

Of  New-  that  he  who  begins  a  work  well  hath  already  done  half  of  it, 
years  Gifts.  fpa^e  no  judicioufly  of  humane  adions  then  thofe  who  ad- 
vifetohave  regard  to  the  end.  For,  as  this  crowns  the  work, 
fo  ’tis  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  good  beginning  makes  half  of  this 
wreath,  and  that  both  joyn’d  together  perfed  the  circle,  the 
Hieroglyphick  of  the  revolution  of  years.  Hence  we  fee  anti¬ 
quity  contriv’d  to  begin  them  with  fome  feftival  folemnities, 
with  intent  thereby  to  confecrate  their  firft  actions  to  the  Deity. 
The  Hebrews  had  their  moft  remarkable  feafts  in  the  moneth 
•  Nifan ,  the  firft  of  the  year ,  anfwering  to  our  March  j  and 
amongft  others  that  lolemn  Pafsover,  when  they  invited  their 
Neighbours  to  the  feaft  of  the  Lamb.  The  Greeks  began  their 
Olympiads  with  Games  and  Sacrifices  to  Jupiter  $  and  the  fuper- 
ftitious  Egyptians  not  only  took  omens  from  what  they  firft  met 
every  day,  but  made  it  their  god  for  that  day.  And  being  next 
the  divine  afliftance  men  value  nothing  more  then  the  favour 
and  good  will  of  .their  friends,  ’tis  no  wonder  if  after  facrifices 
and  publick  ceremonies  they  have  been  fo  careful  to  continue 
this  mutual  friendlhip  by  feafts  and  prefents  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  which  fome  extended  to  the  beginnings  of  moneths, 

which  are  Lunar  years,  as  the  Turks  do  at  the  beginning  of 

each 
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each  Moon,  of  which  they  then  adore  the  Croijfant.  And  if 
they  who  make  great  Voyages,  after  having  doubled  the  Capé 
of  Good  Hope ,  or  fome  other  notable  paflage,  have  reafon  to 
make  feafts  and  merriment,  for  joy  of  the  happy  advancement 
of  their  Navigation  }  thofe  who  are  embarqu’d  together  in  the 
courfe  of  this  life,  and  whom  the  feries  of  years  (which  may  be 
call’d  fo  many  Capes  and  Points  mark'd  in  the  Chart  of  our  Na¬ 
vigation)  tranfports  into  new  Countries,  ought  to  rejoyce  with 
their  friends  for  the  dangers  which  they  have  efcap’d,  and  felici¬ 
tate  them  for  the  future  by  prefents,  and  wilhes,  in  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  journey.  Or  elfe  confidering  the  difference  of  years 
as  great  as  that  of  Countries,  we  renew  our  correfpondencies  by 
prefents,  as  hofpitalities  were  anciently  by  thofe  which  they 
call'd  Xenia ,  which  is  ftill  the  name  of  our  New-years  Gifts  , 
lince  in  refped  of  the  great  alterations  hapning  in  thole 
years,  we  may  be  faid  to  be  new  Guefts ,  or  Hofpites  of  a 
New-year. 

The  Second  faid.  That  this  laudable  cuftome  was  founded 
upon  realon  and  example,  our  Druides  being  wont  to  gather 
with  great  ceremonies  the  Mifletoe  of  the  Oak,  which  they 
confecrated  to  their  great  Tutates,  and  then  diftributed  to  the 
people,  as  of  great  virtue.  Whence  our.  New-years  Prefents 
are  ftill  call’d  in  many  places  *  Guy-l'  an-neuf.  But  the  firft  day  %  Guy ,  figa 
of  the  year  was  not  the  fame  with  all  Nations  5  fome  of  our  firft  Mijletoe a 
Kings  began  it  at  S. Martins  day,  as  appears  by  the  dates  of 
fome  old  Ordinances,  and  the  yet  continu’d  openings  of  our 
Parliaments  5  whence  poffibly  remains  the  fafhion  of  making 
good  cheer  on  this  day.  The  Romans  us’d  this  cuftom,  fome- 
times  in  March ,  which  was  the  firft  moneth  of  the  year,  when  ~ 
the  year  had  but  ten  moneths,  each  of  36  days  5  and  after¬ 
wards  on  the  Calends  and  firft  day  of  January,  which  was  added 
with  February  to. the  other  ten  by  Huma.  And  ever  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  Tatiut  and  Romulus  appointed  a  bundle  of 
Verven  to  be  offer’d  with  other  prefents  for  a  good  augury  of 
the  beginning  year.  Tacitus  mentions  an  Edid  of  Tiberius,  for¬ 
bidding  to  give  or  demand  New-years  Gifts,  faving  at  the  Ca¬ 
lends  of  January,  when  as  well  the  Senators  and  Knights,  as  all 
other  Orders  brought  prefents  to  the  Emperor,  and  in  his  abfence 
to  the  Capitol.  Of  which  I  obferve  another  rife  in  the  cenfe  or 
numeration  of  the  people,  which  was  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Luftres  or  every  five  years,  and  began  under  An  eus  Mar¬ 
tins  5  at  which  time  money  was  caft  amongft  the  people,  as  the 
Emperors  did  afterwards  when  they  review’d  their  Armies  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year,  honouring  the  moft  eminent  Soul- 
diers  with  prefents.  Now  reafon  too  is  joyn’d  with  this  pra- 
dife  $  for  as  we  take  prefages  from  the  firft  occurrences  of  a 
day,  week,  or  year,  fo  none  are  more  acceptable  then  gifts, 
which  gratifie  the  more  becaufe  they  come  without  pains  or 
expence. 
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The  Third  faid,  That  the  three  forts  of  goods  being  found 
in  the  reception  of  prefents  fent  us  by  friends  5  (for  they  teftifie 
the  honour  which  they  do  us  }  the  leaft  prefent  brings  fome  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  receiver }  and  no  benefit  is  receiv’d  without  fome 
pleafure)  ’tis  no  wonder  if  men  who  have  from  all  time  affign’d 
fome  day  to  every  thing  which  they  efteem’d  good,  have  alfo 
thought  fit  to  fokmnize  the  Feaft  of  Prefents  or  Benefits,  and  to 
teftifie  their  efteem  thereof  have  made  the  Year  begin  by  it,  for 
good  augury.  Indeed,  nothing  is  fo  powerful  as  Prefents,  be- 
caufe  they  make  and  reconcile  amity,  the  greateft  Gift  which 
God  hath  given  to  men.  They  pierce  the  beft-guarded  Gates, 
as  Philip  oi  Maceclon  faid  5  and  Jupiter  found  nothing  fo  fitting  as 
a  Gclden-fhowre  whereby  to  convey  himfelf  into  Danae  s  lap. 
Homer  with  his  Mufes  is  thruft  out  by  the  (boulders  if  he  brings 
nothin*  with  him  5  whereas  a  courfe  Varlet  laden  with  booty 
is  admît  ted  even  into  the  Clofet.  Whereof  men  are  fo  per- 
fwaded,  that  there  was  never  a  Religion  but  had  its  offerings. 
And  God  forbids  any  to  come  before  him  with  empty  hands. 
EfpeciaUy,  gifts  are  agreeable,  when  the  proportion  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  with  the  giver  is  obferv’d.  So  the  poverty  of  the  Greek 
Epigrammatift  made  Augujtus  well  pleas  d  with  the  peny  which 
he  prefented  to  him.  But  the  price  of  a  thing,  or  (in  defied 
thereof)  its  novelty,  or  the  excellence  of  the  work-man-fhip, 
the  place  and  time  is  moft  confiderable,  this  latter  making  fuch 
things  as  would  have  no  acceptance  at  another  feafon,  pals  for 
courtefies  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


CONFERENCE  XCVI. 


T. 

Of  Place, 


I.  Of  T  lace.  II  Of  Hieroglypbickf. 

•  -) 

AL  L  created  things  having  a  finite  and  circumfcrib’d  èf- 
fence,  have  alfo  a  proper  place  which  ferves  for  a  bound 
to  their  nature,  which  is  the  principle  of  their  motions  and  acti¬ 
ons,  which  cannot  be  but  in  fome  place  *,  the  fix  differences 
whereof,  namely,  above,  below ,  before ,  behind,  the  light 
fide  and  the  left,  fufficiently  prove  its  exigence,  fmee  differ¬ 
ences  prefuppofe  a  genus.  But  its  nature  and  effence  is  no  lefs 
hard  to  be  known,  then  its  exigence  is  plain.  To  omit  the  lun- 
dry  considerations  of  its  feveral  Sciences,  here  we  unde  if  tan  , 
by  place,  that  which  contains  things  placd;  and  tis  either 
common  to  more,  or  proper  to  one  alone  ô  this,  either  exter¬ 
nal  or  internal  :  and  generally,  ’tis  either  Phyfical  or  Mathemati¬ 
cal,  or  rather  the  fame  fometimes,  provided,  and  fometnnes  de- 
vefted  of  accidents  in  its  pure  dimenfions.  This  place  cannot 

be  thefpace  of  every  bodv,  becaufe  fpace  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
L  vacuum . 
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vacuum ,  which  is  wholly  oppofite  to  p}ace,  which  being  an  af- 
feftion  of  body,  muft  be  fomething  of  reality.  Tis  therefore 
well  defin’d  the  firft  internal  and  unmoveable  furface  of  the  am¬ 
bient  body.  Firft,  that  is,  immediate  and  proximate,  becaufe 
it  muft  be  equal  to  the  body  which  it  contains  5  internal,  for  if  it 
were  the  external  furface,  it  would  be  greater  5  as  veffelsare 
larger  then  what  they  contain  :  Laftly,  it  muft  be  immoveable  > 
which  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  the  real  place  or  real  furface 
environing  the  body  (  becaufe  this  furface  changes  when  the 
body  changes  place,  or  whilft  the  body  remains  unmov’d  the 
ambient  aii  is  chang’d  every  moment)  but  of  that  place  or  ima¬ 
ginary  furface  which  encompaffes  the  body  on  all  (ides,  remain¬ 
ing  always  immoveable.  Which  is  more  fatisfaiftory  then  to 
fay,  as  fome  do,  that  the  place  of  bodies  is  immoveable  5  al¬ 
though  they  and  their  furfaces  change  place  5  becaufe  from 
thence  to  the  centre  and  principal  parts  of  the  world  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  fame  diftance  and  refpeft. 

The  Second  faid,  That  Arifiotle  fhew  a  more  fubtilety  then 
truth,  when  in  ftead  of  defining  place  internally  correfponding 
to  the  extenfion  of  the  parts,  he  defin’d  it  by  an  outward  cir¬ 
cumference  5  by  which  account.  Souls,  Angels,  and  other  fpiri- 
tual  fubftances  fhould  not  be  contain’d  in  a  place,  as  tis  certain 
they  are  (.though  definitively ,  not  circumjcriftively  in  regard 
they  move  from  one  place  to  another.  Yea  the  whole  world 
fhould  not  have  a  place,  fince  it  cannot  be  contain  d  by  any 
thing,  but  contains  all.  'Tis  alfo  incongruous  to  fay,with  lbme, 
that  the  place  of  the  world  is  its  centre,  which  is  too  fmall  to 
defign  the  place  of  fb  great  a  body  5  and  if  a  point  were  the 
place  of  the  world,  the  place  of  a  Fifmire  fhould  be  greater 
then  that  of  the  world.  What  others  fay,  T.  hat  place  is  only 
the  extenfion  of  things,  cannot  confift  with  the  place  of  fpiiitu- 
al  forms,  which  yet  have  a  diftinft  extenfion  as  other  corporeal 
forms  have  5  and  we  change  place  every  moment,  although  we 
have  always  the  fame  extenfion.  I  conceive  therefore,  the  place 
being  relative  to  the  thing  plac  d  ought  to  be  defin  d  by  it, 
according  to  the  nature  of  relatives  5  and  fo  place  is  nothing  but 
the  fpace  occupi’d  by  the  body  plac  d,  which  is  that  long,  broad 
and  deep  interval  which  receives  the  fame.  Moreover,  fpace 
which  would  be  void  if  one  body  did  not  fucceed  another, 
hath  all  the  conditions  requifite  to  the  nature  of  place.  For 
firft,  'tis  nothing  of  the  thing  placd  ,  being  a  pure  nothing» 
2.  ’Tis  immoveable  ,  being  of  it  felf  incapable  of  motion. 

’Tis  equal  to  the  body  placd,  the  whole  fpace  anfwering  to 
the  whole  body,  and  every  part  to  every  part.  4.  It  receives 
fometimes  one  body,  andfometimes  another.  And  laftly,  two 
equal  fpaces  contain  as  much  the  one  as  the  other. 

The  Third  faid.  That  place,  defin’d  the  immoveable  furface 

of  an  ambient  body,  cannot  agree  to  the  air,  becaufe  its  furface 

h  not  immoveable.  But  if  this  immobility  be  meant  ot  the 

whole 
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whole  body  of  the  air,  this  inconvenience  will  follow,  that  the 

external  furface  of  the  air  is  not  proportionate  to  the  quantity 
of  the  particular  body  which  it  encompaffeth.  '  The  defining 
of  place  to  be  thefpace  occupied  by  the  body  plac’d,  explicates 
the  place  of  bodies,  but  not  of  incorporeal  things,  as  the  Soul 
and  Angels,  which  having  no  extenfion  fhould  have  no  fpace, 
and,  confequenjtly,  be  in  no  place.  Wherefore  I  conceive  that 
place  being  an  external  affection  of  figure  and  quantity,  muft 
not  be  taken  in  the  concave  fuperficies  of  the  body  which 
touches,  it  but  in  the  convex  of  that  which  is  contain’d.  And  fo 
this  fuperficies  will  be  immoveable,  fince  the  quantity  of  the 
body  remains  the  fame)  and  always  equal  to  the  body  contain’d 
without  penetration,  becaufe  it  hath  no  profundity.  Likewife, 
every  body  will  be  likewife  in  its  own  place.  And  as  for  things 
incorruptible  and  incorporeal,  the  Angels  and  the  Heavens, 
their  place  will  be  always  the  extremity  of  their  fubftance. 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  if  there  were  any  place  in  nature  which 
receives  bodies,  it  muft  either  be  a  body  it  felf,  or  a  vacuutn. 
A  body  it  cannot  be,  for  then  two  abfurdities  will  follow,  name¬ 
ly,  penetration  of  dimenfions  (one  body  being  within  another) 
and  a  progrefs  to  infinity  :  for  place  being  a  body,  it  muft  be  in 
another  place,  this  infa  third,  this  third  in  a  fourth,  and  fo  to 
infinity.  Nor  can  it  be  a  vacuum  which  receives  bodies.  For 
either  this  vacuum  remains  after  the  admiffion  of  a  body,  and 
fothe  fame  place  will  be  full  and  empty  both  together ,  or  this 
vacuum  recedes  to  make  place  for  fupervening  bodies  5  which 
cannot  be  5  for  then  it  will  be  capable  of  local  motion,  which 
is  an  affedtion  and  property  of  body.  Or  elfe,  laftly,  this  va¬ 
cuum  perilhes  and  is  annihilated  5  which  is  irhpoffible  too }  for 
then  it  fhould  be  fubjeCt  to  generation  and  corruption,  which 
are  found  only  in  bodies.  Wherefore  if  ever  the  Scepticks  had 
reafon  to  fufpend  their  judgement,  ’tis  in  the  nature  of  place, 
which  they  juftly  doubted  whether  it  were  fomething  or 
nothing. 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  to  doubt  of  place  is  to  doubt  of  the 
eleareft  thing  in  the  world,  nothing  being  fo  certain  as  the  ex- 
iftenceof  things,  which  cannot  be  but  in  feme  place.  And  we 
fee  a  thing  no  fooner  exifts  in  nature  but  it  hath  its  place  and 
■its  ftation,  which  alone  made  the  diftin&ion  of  the  parts  of  the 
world  from  their  ancient  Chaos,  in  which  things  were  confus’d 
and  without  order,  which  is  not  found  faving  when  every  entity 
occupies  the  place  due  to  its  nature,  which  is  preferv’d  there¬ 
in.  Amongft  fimple  bodies ,  Heaven  hath  the  higheft  place. 
Fire  and  Air  the  next,  Water  and  Earth  the  loweft  :  atnongft 
mixts ,  Minerals  and  Metals  are  form’d  in  the  Entrails  of  the 
Earth  5  Plants  and  Animals  are  preferv’d  upon  the  earth  and  in 
the  air  $  and  the  centre  of  every  thing  is  nothing  elfe  but  its 
place.  Wherefore  as  God  contains  in  himfelfall  the  perfections 
of  his  creatures,  fo  he  is  in  all  places  by  his  prefence,  his  eftence, 
and  his  power.  Upon 
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Upon  the  fécond  Point  it  was  faid,  That  the  Ancient  Sages  n. 
were  always  curious  to  hide  themyfteries  of  their  learning  un-  OfEUrcgl )- 
der  fome  obfcure  things  5  the  Poets  under  the  (hell  of  Fables,  fbickf. 
(whom  Plato  and  Æfop  imitated  $  )  the  Pythagoreans  under  their 
Riddles 5  Solomon  under  Parables,  the  Chaldeans  in  thefacred 
'Letters  of  their  Cabala.  But  especially  the  Egyptians  have 
obferv’d  this  myftery.  For  having  learn  d  from  the  Jews  and 
the  Chaldeans  the  principal  notions  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Dei¬ 
ty,  (the  Principles  whereof  were  taken  from  thofe  famous  Co¬ 
lumns  which  preferv’d  the  Chara&ers  thereof  after  the  Deluge) 
they  tranfmitted  the  fame  to  pofterity  by  the  figures  and  images 
of  things  engraven  upon  Pyramids  and  Obelifcks,  whereof  we 
Hill  fee  fome  fragments  in  their  Hieroglyphicks,  which  fignifies 
facred  and  myft  erious  .figures  or  fculpture,  not  fo  much  tor  the 
things  employ’d  to  that  purpofe,  which  oftentimes  were  com¬ 
mon  and  natural,  as  for  the  myftical  and  hidden  fence  which 
they  attributed  to  the  fame.  The  ufe  of  thefe  figures  was  the 
more  profitable,  in  that  having  fome  fimilitude  and  correfpon- 
denceto  the  quality  of  the  thing  fignift'd,  they  not  only  deno¬ 
ted  the  fame,  but  alfo  its  nature  and  property.  So,  painting  an 
Eye  upon  a  Scepter,  which  fignifi’d  God,  they  intimated  alfo 
his  properties,  by  the  Scepter  his  Omnipotence,  and  by  the 
Eye  his  Providence.  Another  advantage  of  thefe  Hierogly¬ 
phicks,  is,  that  they  were  equally  understood  by  all  Nations  of 
feveral  Languages,  as  at  this  day  the  Chinefes  and  Japonefes 
make  ufe  of  fome  Lettersr  like  Hieroglyphicks ,  which  fignifie 
rather  things  then  words.  Which  would  be  a  good  way  to  re¬ 
duce  all  Tongues  into  one ,  and  fo  .to  facilitate  all  Sciences, 
were  not  this  Hieroglyphical  writing  too  diffufe.  For  there 
mult  be  as  many  Characters  as  there  are  things  in  the  World, 
which  being  almoft  infinite,  and  every  day  new,  would  ren^ 
der  this  Art  endlefs  ,  which  hath  made  the  ufe  of  it  laid  afide, 
as  it  would  alfo  be  among  the  Chinefes,  were  not  honour 
which  fupports  and  feeds  all  other  Arts  annex'd  to  this  know¬ 
ledge  of  Characters,  which  advances  thofe  alone  who  are  /kill'd 
in  their  Letters  to  Magiitracies  and  the  chief  charges  of  that 
great  State. 

The  Second  faid.  That  the  figns  for  reprefenting  things  are 
either  Natural  or  Artificial.  Amongft  the  natural,  employ’d 
by  men  to  exprefs  their  conceptions,  are  the  pictures  and  ima¬ 
ges  of  things  5  as  to  reprefent  a  Man  or  a  Tree,  they  paint  a 
man  and  a  Tree  3  by  which  way  Philomela  deferib’d  the  wrong 
which  had  been  done  her.  The  ./Egyptians  had  the  fame  defign 
in  their  Hieroglyphicks ,  but  finding  that  it  would  never  have 
an  end,  they  in  this  imitated  the  Hebrews,  who  make  the  fame 
Root  ferve  to  producer  great  number  of  words,  and  employ’d 
one  figure  to  fignifie  firft  one  thing,  namely,  that  whofe  image 
it  is,  and  afterwards  many  others  wherewith  it  hath  fome  affi- 
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nity.  So  the  figure  of  a  Serpent  fignifies  a  Serpent,  and  the  Pru¬ 
dence  which  is  attributed  to  that  animal }  and  becaufe  they  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  the  laft  day  of  the  year  joynd  to  the  firft,and  made 
a  continual  circle,  they  reprefented  the  year  by  a  Serpent  with 
his  tail  in  his  mouth.  Upon  the  fame  ground  Emblems  were  in¬ 
vented.  So  Alciate^ to  reprefent  Fortitude  and  Wifedom,  gives 
the  pourtraids  of  Ajax  and  Vlifies  }  to  fignifie  a  good  Merchant, 
who  trufts  only  to  what  he  holds,  he  paints  a  hand  with  an  eye 
in  the  middle  of  it  5  the  Fox  fignifies  cunning  }  the  Pifmire 
Providence }  the  Bee,  Policie  5  an  earthen  pot  joyn’d  to  an  iron 
pot,  dangerous  Alliance.  In  brief,  fo  many  fables  and  phancies 
are  fo  many  writings  after  this  manner  5  from  which,  to  (peak 
truth,  if  you  abftrad  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  Antiquity, 
I  fee  nothing  that  comes  neer  the  marvel  of  our  Letters,  which, 
in  refped  of  other  inventions,  I  cannot  but  compare  to  the  Phi- 
lofophers  Stone  fo  much  talk’d  of,  which  whofb  pofïèffes  may 
by  its  proje&ion  make  as  much  gold  as  he  needs  to  travel  over 
the  world  5  and  thofe  other  inventions  to  the  money,  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  the  provifions,  which  a  Traveller  carries  with  him.  For 
thefe  are  incommodious ,  and  ferve  but  to  one  or  few  ufes  5 
whereas  writing,  by  combination  of  fixteen  feveral  chara&ers, 
(the  reft  being  found  fuperfluous)  is  fufficient  to  reprefent  what 
ever  hath  been,  is,  may  or  may  not  be. 

The  Third  faid,  That  no  doubt  Ywas  neceffity  which  piit 
the  Ægyptians  firft  upon  the  invention  of  Hieroglyphicks,  then 
which  our  Letters  are  much  left  fignificative  ,  becaufe  they 
exprefs  not  the  nature  of  natural  things,  as  their  figures  do,  but 
only  words.  Yet  the  ul'e  of  Hieroglyphicks  was  very  pernicious 
to  the  vulgarjwho  feeing  the  Attributes  of  God  reprefented  un¬ 
der  the  fhapes  of  Animals  and  Plants,  took  occafion  to  adore 
thofe  corporeal  things,  and  became  the  moft  fuperftitious  of  all 
Nations,  going  fo  far  as  to  deifie  garlick,  onyons,  rats  and  toads. 
Moreover,  Mans  life  is  too  fhort  for  this  Art  5  his  wit  too  weak 
to  invent  figures  futable  to  all  the  parts  of  fpeech  diverfifi’d  by 
numbers,  cafes,  perfons,  tenfes,  and  other  Grammatical  differ¬ 
ences  of  words  î  and  his  memory  too  (lippery,  to  retain  all 
thofe  figures,  becaufe  they  reprefented  not  one  Angle  thing,  but 
many  different  ?  and  for  that  one  and  the  fame  thing  was  diverfly 
figur’d}  as  God  was  exprefs’d  by  an  Eye,  a  Circle,  and  an  Unite  } 
Prudence  by  a  double  head,  a  Gorgon  shead,  a  Crane,a  Dragon, 
a  Serpent,  a  nfh  call’d  Scarm^  or  the  Gilt-head,  a  Mulberry- 
tree,  a  Hiacynth  \  Royalty,  by  the  reins  of  a  bridle,  an  Elephant 
and  a  Dog  5  Wifdom,  by  the  breaft,  or  the  wand  of  Valias  j 
Concord,  by  a  Crow,  a  Caduceus ,  or  Mercurius's  rod,  a  Peacock, 
a  Bee,  and  a  Lute  5  Fear  by  waves,  a  Dove,  a  Hart,  a  Hare,  and 
a  Wolf.  All  which  figures  figniti’d  other  things  befides,  yea, 
oftentimes  contraries }  as  the  Afs  is  the  Hierogiyphick  of  wifdom 
with  the  Cabalijls ,  and  with  us  of  ftupidity  }  and  the  fame 
wifdom  was  denoted  among  the  Egyptians  by  afieve,  which 
.  I  ^  '  with 
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with  us  is  the  emblem  of  a  loofe-tongu’d  perfon  that  can  retain 
nothing.  In  fine.,  this  Hieroglyphical  invention  is  good  for 
nothing  but  to  make  the  ignorant  admire  what  they  muft  re* 
verence  without  knowing  it.  For  that  which  fecures  allpro- 
feffions  from  contempt,  is,  the  ufe  of  terms  not  underftood  by 
the  vulgar. 
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I.  Of  Weights ,  and  the  caufes  of  Gravity, 

I  I.  Of  Coat- Armour. 

THe  World  is  Man’s  Palace,  whereof  God  is  the  Architefr,  J* 
fuftaining  the  fame  with  the  three  fingers,  of  his  Power,  J , 
Goodnefs,  and  Wifdom.  And  the  Scripture  faith.  He  hath  hung  f”  Ipçffjf 
the  Earth  in  the  ntidji  of  the  Air0  and  ordained  all  things  in  nnm - 
her ,  might ,  and  Meaptre^  which  are  the  three  pillars  of  this  ftately 
Edifice.  Number  is  the  caufe  of  Beauty  3  Meafure,  of  Goodnels  3 
and  Weight,  of  Order  5  which  is  not  found  but  in  the  place  to¬ 
wards  which  bodies  are  carry ’d  by  their  Gravity.  A  quality  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  four  firft,  which  by  their  rarefa&ion  or  con- 
denfation  of  things  caufe  more  or  lefs  ponderofity.  For  light 
fignifies  nothing  but  lefs  heavy  3  it  being  certain*  that  as  the 
Earth  gravitates  in  the  Water,  and  this  in  the  Air,  fo  would  the 
Air  in  the  fphere  of  Fire,  Fire  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon,  this 
in  the  mixt,and  fo  forwards  till  you  come  to  nothing,which  hath 
no  weight  becaufe  it  hath  no  corporeity. 

The  Second  faid  ,  That  gravity  and  the  defcent  of  natural 
bodies  to  the  centre,  cannot  proceed  from  the  predominance  of 
terreftrial  parts  in  mixts  3  fince  Gold,  the  heavieft  of  metals, 
and  Mercury,  which  is  next  it,  have  more  humidity  then  ficcity, 
that  is  to  fay,  more  Water  then  Earth,  in  comparifon  of  other 
metallick  bodies  3  Gold  being  the  moft  du&ile,  and  Mercury 
the  moft  fluid.  So  alfo  Salt,  which  is  heavier  then  wood  or 
ftone,  is  nothing  but  water  cogeal’d,  and  diflolving  again  in  a 
moift  place.  Wherefore  Gravity  feems  rather  to  proceed  from 
thefe  three  things,  namely,  place,  companion,  and  figure.  Place 
is  fo  conliderable  herein,  that  bodies  gravitate  not  in  their  pro¬ 
per  places,  but  onely  when  they  are  remov’d  from  the  fame,  and 
more  or  lefs  proportionally  to  their  diftance.  Comparifon  makes 
us  judge  a  body  light,  becaufe  ’tis  lefs  heavy  then  an  other.  On 
the  contrary,  Figure  makes  heavy  bodies  light,caufing  Leaf-gold 
to  fwim,  which  in  the  fame  quantity  reduc’d  into  a  Globe  would 
fink  5  and  an  expanded  body  weighs  lefs  in  a  balance,  then  when 
it  is  in  a  lefs  volumn.  Which  is  alfo  obferv’d  of  the  thinner 
parts  of  the  Air,  which  being  of  a  more  moveable  figure  are  feen 

to  play  therein  when  the  Sun  fhines  clear.  ■ 
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The  Third  faid,  That  the  caufe  why  a  broader  figure  fwiriis, 
or  is  upheld  in  the  Air  more  eafily  then  if  it  were  in  a  Globe  or 
other  dbofer  figure,  is  not,  for  that  figure  makes  a  thing  lighter, 
but  from  the  refiftance  of  the  medium,  which  hath  more  hold  ijn 
one  then  in  the  other.  Nor  do’s  gravity  proceed  from  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  a  thing  to  its  Centre  ^  fince  the  Centre  is  but  a  Point, 
wherein  nothing  can  lodge.  And  if  the  Centre  of  the  world 
were  the  Centre  of  heavy  things,  the  ftars  which  are  the  denfer 
and  folider  parts  of  their  orbs,  and  confequently,  diave  more 
gravity,  which  neceflarily  follows  the  denfity  of  corporeal  mat¬ 
ter,  efpecially  the  Moon  which  is  demonftrated  to  be  folid  and 
mafiie,  becaufe  it  reflefts  the  light  of  the  Sun,  Ihould  not  remain 
fufpended  above  the  Air,  which  is  lighter,  but  defcend  to  this 
Centre  of  the  Univerfe.  For,  to  believe,  with  fome,  that  the 
Moon  is  kept  up  like  a  ftone  in  a  fling  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
Firft  Mover,  is,  to  hold  the  Stars,  the  greateft  and  nobleft  part  of 
the  Univerfe,  in  a  violent  ftate,  onely  to  give  reft  and  a  natural 
ftate  to  the  leaft  and  meaneft,  which  is  the  Earth.  Wherefore 
the  defeent  of  bodies  is  not  becaufe  of  themfelves  they  afieft  the 
Centre  of  the  Earth,  but  for  that  they  are  upon  a  body. lighter 
then  themfelves }  order  obliging  everything  to  take  its  own 
place,  and  till  it  be  fo,  every  body  being  neceffitated  to  move  it 
felf,  the  heavieft  downwards ,  and  the  lefs  heavy  .  upwards. 
Hence  water  gravitates  not  in  its  channel,  although  itibe  not  in 
its  Centre  $  becaufe  the  upper  part  of  the  water  is  not  heavier 

then  the  lower.  -  "  <  f’  -  •  >  0.1  ‘ 

The  Fourth  faid.  That  Gravity  is  a  certain  quality  which 
carries  all  bodies  towards  a  common  point,  continuing  the  union 
of  the  parts  of  the  world,  hindring  Vacuity  by  the  concentration 
of  all  bodies  which  prefs  one  another,  the  heavy  having  more 
matter  in  lefs  quantity.  For  when  we  fee  Air  mount  above 
Water,,  and  Fire  above  Air,  they  yield  and  give  place  to  heavier 
bodies  5  as  Oyle  being  in  the  bottom  of  Water  afcendstothe 
top,  not  by  its  lightnefs,  but  by  the  weight  of  the  water  which 
thrufts  it  up.  So  Lead,  and  all  other  metals,  except  Gold,  fwim 
in  Mercury,  to  which  they  yield  in  gravity.  -  For  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities  Gold  weighs  19,  Mercury  13,  Lead  H  and i.  Silver  10 
and  Copper  9,  Iron  8,  and  Tin  7  and  1.  As  for  the  caufe  of 
this  gravity  (which,  fome  fay,  is  in  heavy  bodies,  others  in  their 
Centre,  to  which  they  attribute  a  magnetical  virtue)  I  conceive, 
itconfifts  in  a  reciprocal  attraction  of  the  fame  bodies,  which 
draw  and  are  drawn ,  and  others  are  drawn  to  the  ioferiour 
body  which  at t rafts  with  all  its  parts  *  fo  that  bodies  are  carry -d 
towards  the  Earth,and  the  Earth  attrafts  them  reciprocally,asthe 
Load-ftone  attrafts  Iron,  and  is  art  rafted  by  it.  Form  evident 
that  the  Load-ftone  draws  Iron  >  and  to  prove  that  tis  drawn  by 
Iron  3  lay  a  Load-ftone  in  one  fcale,  and  in  the  other  an  equal 
weight  to  it.  If  you  apply  Iron  to  the  bottomof  the  fcale  where 
the  Load-ftone  is,  this  fcale  will  raife  up  the  other,  the  Iron  at¬ 
tracting 
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trading  the  Load-done  toitfelf.  On  the  contrary,  ifyou  ap¬ 
proach  with  the  Iron  over  the  Load-done,  the  fcale  wherein  it 
is  will  afcend  towards  the  Iron  which  attradsit.  For  whereas 
’tisobjeded,  that  if  the  Earth  attraded  things  with  all  itsparts^ 
then  it  would  follow  that  things  let  down  in  fome  hollow  of  the 
Earth,  being  attraded  by  the  parts  above,  and  thofe  below^ 
would  not  defcend  by  realon  of  contrary  attra&ions  >  Ianfwer, 
that  thofe  bodies  being  out  of  their  Centres,  the  greated  and 
dronged  part  of  the  Earth  ,  which  is  towards  the  Centre, 
would  attrad  them  to  it  3  the  dronger  prevailing  over  the 
weaker. 

Upon  the  Second  Point  'twas  laid,  That  all  Nations  have  been  i  L 
curious  in  inquiring  into  their  own  Antiquities,  and  particulars,  Coat * 

to  preferve  the  tokens  of  their  Genealogy  3  fome  by  Hidories,  ^ rmour 0 
others  by  the  Images  of  their  Ancedors,  as  the  Romans»  and 
others  by  conjoyningof  Hieroglyphicks  and  Enfignes,which  are 
our  Arms,  which  have  had  the  fame  fate  as  other  things  of  the 
world,  and  from  very  fmall  and  plain  beginnings,  by  increafing 
of  Alliances,  have  at  length  compos’d  thofe  variegated  Scutch^ 
eons,  fo  varioufly  quarter’d  and  counter-quarter’d,  that  it  hath 
been  needful  to  make  an  Art,  call’d  by  the  Latines  Heraldica , 
and  to  invent  new  words,  with  particular  Officers,  call’d  Kings, 
and  Heralds  of  Arms,to  regulate  and  difplay  them  :  And  fo  many 
races  and  marriages  are  crowded  together  in  the  narrow  extent 
of thefe  Scutcheons,  that  great  rolls  and  long  Hidories  can  fcarce 
explicate  them  at  length.  The  Scutcheon  which  we  fird  blazon 
hath  fix  Fields ,  namely,  two  met  als ,  and  four  colours.  The  metals 
are,  Or  and  Argent  5  the  colours,  Azure ,  (which  is  blew)  Gules , 

(which  is  red  )  Verd ,  (  which  is  green  )  and  Sable ,  ("which  is 
black  J  fome  add  a  fifth,  Furpure ,  being  mixt  of  Azure  and 
Gules,  but  ’tis  little  or  not  at  all  us’d  in  France.  The  Englifh 
introduce  two  others,  Tenne  which  they  call  Orange,  and  S an¬ 
guine  ,  which  alfo  are  unufuall  in  France.  Befides  thefe  colours, 
there  are  two  Furres  or  forts  of  Fells,  which  adorn  the  Scutch¬ 
eon,  Ermine ,  of  Sable  upon  Argent  >  and  Vair ,  or  Verry ,  of 
Azure  upon  Argent  3  and  when  thefe  Colours  are  alter’d,  then 
the  Scutcheon  mud  be  blazon’d  Verry  of  fuch  colours.  Some 
Scuctheons  have  neither  metals  nor  colours, and  are  call’d  White - 
fhields ,  (  like  thofe  of  new  Knights  before  they  have  done  any 

memorable atchievement 3  of  which  Virgil  § peaks- - F  lam  a  q- 

inglorius  alba)  wherewith  the  Arms  of  our  Maidens  dying  un¬ 
marry ’d  arequarterd.Others  have  onely  a  fmall  Scutcheon  in  the 
middle,  and  this  Scutcheon  is  faid  to  be  in  th efeffe point.  The  ' 
principal  parts  of  thefe  Scutcheons  are  nine,  anfwering  to  the 
parts  of  a  man’s  face,  which  may  be  call’d  every  one’s  natu¬ 
ral  Scutcheon,  whereinto  are  colle&ed  in  feveral  quarters  all 
the  titles  of  the  nobility,  and  qualities,  of  the  Soul.  Thefe  parts 
are  term'd,  1.  The  Dexter  Chief,  which  anfwcrs  to  the  right 
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Temple.  2.  The  Middle  Chief, ,  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
And  3 .  the  Simfter  Chief  to  the  leftTemple.  4.  The  Honor point, 
to  the  root  of  the  Nofe.  5.  The  Fefle  point ,  to  the  place  of  the 
Nofe.  é.The  Nombril  point,  to  the  Mouth.  7.  The  Dexter 
Bafe ,  to  the  right  Muchato.  3.  The  Sinifier  Bafe,  to  the  left. 
And  9.  The  precife  middle  Bafe,  to  the  Chin.  This  Scutcheon 
is  divided  fometimes  into  fundry  forts  of  colours  3  or  metals. 
If  it  be  divided  in  pale,  or  perpendicularly,  "tis  call’d  party  per 
pales  if  in/#,  or  athwart,  ’tis  faid  party  per  fejje?  if  floping- 
ly,  ’tis  faid  party  per  bende.  Laftly,  tis  quarter  d  either  by 
croffes  or  gyrons ,  or  by  a  Salture,  which  is  a  S.  Andrews  Grofs  } 
or  elfe  counter  quarter  d,  when  one  of  its  quarters  is  again  quar¬ 
ter’d.  Next  are  to  be  confidered  the  Ordinaries ,  which  are, 

1.  The  Chief ,  which  is  the  higheft  part  of  the  Scutcheon. 

2.  The  Pale,  which  divides  it  from  the  Chief  to  the  Bafe  per¬ 

pendicularly.  3.  The  Feffe,  which  cuts  it  athwart  the  Pale. 
4.  The  Bende,  which  cuts  from  the  right  Angle  to  the  Bafe,  and 
is  a  Cotize  if  it  be  a  third  part  lefs  then  the  Bende,  and  a  Battoon 
if  it  be  two  thirds  lefs  then  a  Cotize.  5.  Th zCheveron.  6.  The 
CroJJè .  7.  The  Saltyre .  8.  The  Gyrons ,  which  form  eight 

Triangles  terminating  in  the  Centre.  There  are  other  lefs  prin¬ 
cipal  parts,as  the  Flanks  which  divide  it  by  the  (ides  }  the  E/ftan- 
cheures  with  one  or  more  points  5  the  Pyle,  which  is  a  great 
ifofceles  Triangle  revers’d  5  the  Perle ,  which  is  a  kind  of  Y, 
taking  up  fometimes  the  whole  Shield  ,  the  Guffets,  Lozanges , 
Frets ,  and  fuch  other  things  as  are  better  reprefented  by  figures 
then  by  words.  Thefe  Armories  are  fometimes  indented,  in- 
vecked ,  and  embattail’d  at  their  fides  5  and  fometimes  they 
are  either  charg’d  or  bruis’d  with  fundry  figures  }  the  former, 
when  there  is  but  one  in  the  middle  5  charg’d,  when  they  are 
feme  all  over.  A  Border  is  any  thing  which  furrounds  the  Scut¬ 
cheon.  Some  Shields  are  cover’dwith  divers  things,  diaper’d 
in  form  of  broidery,  leaves,  and  morifques,  and  fretted  in  fa- 
fhion  of  Lozanges  and  other  things.  The  Changes  are  almoft  in¬ 
finite,  there  being  amongft  others  above  thirty  fafhions  of  Crof¬ 
fes  5  the  Patee,  which  is  that  of  Maltha  }  the  Poteticee,  that  of 
Jerufalem  5  the  floury,  or  flory  5  the  bottony ,  pommettie ,  &c ..  The 
other  more  common  pieces  are  Mafcles,^  fort  of  Lozange  voided, 
whereof  the  middle  is  of  the  colour  of  the  field  }  RuLlres,  which 
ate  Lozanges  pierced  round'}  Billets  or  Parallelograms,  F  fils.  Be¬ 
zants,  which  are  figures  of  ancient  Money  ,  7 orteuxes,  which 
are  like  Bezants,  but  differ  from  them,  inafmuch  as  Tortcuxes 
are  always  of  a  colour,  and  Bezants  always  of  Or  or  Argent .  As 
for  others,  every  thing  in  Nature  fills  the  Shield,  and  hath  its 
different  blazons,  if  the  colour  of  one  of  their  parts  be  different 
from  the  whole.  AmongftjFifhes,  the  Whale  with  his  tail  and 
teeth  different  is  faid  to  be  fierte }  the  Dolphin  is  faid  to  be  hau - 
riant.  Amongft  T rees  the  Oak,  for  example,  whofe  parts  have 
Afferent  colours,  is  blazon’d  fuUe,  or  branchlefs  for  the  wood 4 
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accotlk ,•  or  embraced*  for  the  Ivy,  foliated  and  frutted.  The 
middle  of  Flowers  is  call’d  bottonie .  Amongft  Birds  the  Eagle 
and  Gryphon  are  almoft  alone  faid  to  be  arm'd,  that  is  to  fay* 
beak’d  and  ungulated;  others  are  faid  to  be  dijplafd*  The 
Cock  is  faid  to  be  cretfedandjel/oped.  Lyons,  amôfigft  Ani¬ 
mals,  are  alone  rampant  5  Horfes  in  that  pofture  are  faid  to  be 
frayd  5  Bulls,  furious  or  mad .  The  Lyon  (hews  but  one  eye 
and  one  ear  \  the  Leopard  two,  and^  is  always  pajfant ,  if  he 
be  rampant  he  is  called  Leopard  Lyonne  j  if  a  Lyon  be  pajfant  he 
is  called  Lyon  Leopardé .  There  are  Lyons  Naipnt ,  which  (hew 
only  the  head  and  the  two  fore-paws  5  Ijfuant,  which  Chew  only 
the  hinder  part  5  Brochant ,  or  fpreading  over  all  the  field  5 
Couped ,  when  one  body  is  of  two  colours  5  armed,  are  thofe 
whole  claws  are  of  another  colour  5  and  langued ,  when  the 
tongue  is  fo.  Blazon  begins  always  from  the  dexter  fide  of  the 
Chief ,  in  thofe  that  are  quarter’d  faltyrewife,  by  the  chief  If 
the  firft  and  laft  quarter  be  alike,  they  are  blazon’d  together, 
beginning  always  with  the  field.  There  are  little  Scutcheons 
upon  the  principle  armories  *  thofe  which  are  upon  the  feffe 
point  are  (aid  to  be  over  all }  in  the  chief  and  the  bale,  they 
are  faid  to  be  entez  or  graded  5  and  if  there  be  any  upon  ani¬ 
mals,  as  Eagles  or  Lyons,  they  are  faid  to  be  charged  3  and  all 

înelcutcheons  are  always  blazon  d  laft. 

The  fécond  faid.  That  as  Nobility  is  the  more  efteem’d  the 
more  obfeure  its  original  is  5  fo  the  firft  Inventors  of  Armes, 
which  arc  the  Badges  of  it,  leem  to  have  affeded  oblcurity  in 
their  terms,  to  render  the  fame  more  recommendable  to  the 
vulgar  by  being  lefs  underftood.  Armes  are  compos’d  of  Ima¬ 
ges  pourtray’d  upon  a  ground  call  d  the  Field ,  into  which 
mens  ambition  hath  introdued  every  thing  in  Nature,  the 
Heaven,  the  Stars,  the  Air  with  its  Birds,  the  Sea  and  its 
Fifties,  the  Earth,  and  whatever  rarity  it  hath  upon  its  lurface 
and  in  its  bowels  5  all  the  parts  of  man,  and  all  the  inftruments 
of  Arts,  efpecially  thofe  of  War,  to  which  Armories  owe  their 
birth:  Whence  the  Shield  or  Buckler  hath  been  chofen  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  lame  ,  and  to  ferve  as  a  badge  of  Nobility ,  for  the 
diftindion  of  Families.  And  as  all  Nations  have  preferred  Va¬ 
lour  before  the  other  Virtues,  becaule  tis  mo  ft  uleful  for  the 
prefervation  of  States }  fo  they  have  deftinated  to  it  Palms, 
Crowns,  Triumphs,  and  fuch  other  badges  of  Honour  5.  amongft 
which  all  Nations  have  apprehended  fomething  of  Divinity  in 
their  Shields.  The  Getes  made  their  folemneft  Oaths  upon 
them  ;  the  ancient  Germans  ador’d  every  one  his  Shield  and 
the  Moon.  The  Poets  relate,  that  the  fate  of  Troy  lay  in  a  Buck¬ 
ler  which  was  kept  intheTempleof  their  Goddefs.  A  Buckler 
fent  from  Heaven  kept  the  fortune  of  the  Romans,  like  to  which 
one  of  their  Rings  caus’d  400  to  be  made%  Two  Grecian  Cap¬ 
tains  difputed  the  poffeffion  of  Achilles  s  Buckler.  That  ot 
Ænœas  had  graven  upon  it  all  the  deftiny  of  Rome,  In  brier. 


our  ancient  Kings  were  carri’d  upon  a  great  Target  or  Shield  to 
the  folemnity  of  their  Coronation.  The  higheft  of  our  Coins 
bears  the  name  and  figure  of  an  Efcu  or  Shield  5  and  true  gentry 
amongft  us  is  that  of  Efquiers,  a  title  drawn  from  Efcu  or  a 
Shield.  Which  hinders  not  but  that  learning,  and  management 
of  affairs,  being  ways  of  ennobling  men,  though  lefs  frequent 
and  more  difficult,  deferve  alfo  to  bear  Arms  5  as  we  read  that 
Charles  I V.  granted  to  Bartolus ,  the  famous  Civilian,  a  Lyon 
gules ,  with  two  tails,  in  a  field  Or. 

The  Third  faid,  That  fome  Armories  are  commonly  con¬ 
ceiv’d  to  have  been  fent  from  heaven,  as  the  Crofs  of  Conjiantin - 
ople ,  and  the  Flowers  delys  of  France.  Others  are  taken  from 
memorable  qualities  and  aftions  of  Anceftors,  as  thole  of  Au- 
Jiria ,  a  Prince  whereof  returning  out  of  battel  cover’d  all  over 
with  blood  except  his  Belt,  gave  occafion  to  his  defendants  to 
bear  a  Fefje  Argent  on  a  shield  gules.  Such  is  the  Crofs  of  Sa- 
voy ,  which  the  Chriftian  Princes  granted  to  one  of  the  Amadei , 
for  having  driven  away  the  enemies  from  behind  the  Illand  of 
Rhodes 3  and  the  three  Wings  of  Lorrain ,  becaufe  a  Duke  pierc’d 
three  Birds  flying  with  one  arrow.  Others  have  fome  corre- 
(pondence  or  allufion  to  the  name  of  the  bearer  3  as  thofe  of 
Cajiile ,  Leon ,  Galicia ,  and  Granada ,  which  have  a  Caftle,  a  Ly¬ 
on,  a  Chalice,  and  a  Pomegranate.  Others  have  diftin&ions 
for  younger  brothers,  as  a  Battoon  in  the  middle,  or  a  Label  with 
2,  3,  or  more  pendants  in  the  Chief.  Baftards  commonly  bear 
a  Battoon  in  contrebencle ,  that  is,  coming  from  thefinifier  point 
of  the  Chief  to  the  dexter  of  the  Bafe.  Likewife  other  pieces 
diftinguilh  younger  brothers,,  as  Mullets ,  Crejfants,  &c.  plac’d 
in  the  middle  of  the  Chief,  or  elfe  at  the  firft:  Quarter.  But  ’tis 
remarkable  in  blazoning  of  Arms,  that  Metal  mult  always  be 
put  upon  Colour,  or  Colour  upon  Metal 3  only  Godfry  of 
Bouillon  made  his  Shield  of  argent  charg’d  with  a  Crois  potence 
Or,  and  four  other  Corllets  of  the  fame  Metal. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  being  the  injury  of  times  confumes  all 
things,  the  Arms  or  Devifes  of  Families  hath  been  found  the 
beft  monuments  to  preferve  their  memory  through  many  ages. 
This  gave  occafion  to  our  Gaules  (for  they  brought  Coat-ar¬ 
mour  into  greateft  ufe,  it  being  yet  unknown  to  divers  Nations) 
to  engrave  upon  their  Gates  the  fame  badges  which  diftinguilh’d 
them  whilft  they  fought  arm’d  cap-a-pe ,  and  could  not  other- 
wile  be  known  :  and  if  it  hapned  that  two  Cavaliers  bare 
the  fame  Shield ,  the  one  would  either  have  the  life  of  the 
other,  or  make  him  alter  his  devife.  Such  an  expedient  as  once 
agreed  two  Gentlemen,  who  were  ready  to  fight  becaufe  both 
of  them  bore  a  Bulls  head ,  not  always  occurring  5  for  they 
were  contented  with  this  decifion ,  that  one  of  them  Ihould 
Blazon  his  Coat  with  the  head  of  a  Bull,  and  the  other  with 
the  head  of  an  Ox  or  Cow,  at  his  choice.  Becaufe  every 
one  was  fuffer’d,  as  they  are  at  this  day  abufively ,  to  chufe 

Arms 
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Arms  to  himfelf 3  which  is  the  caufe  that  the  handfomeft 
Arms  are  the  worft,  as  being  the  neweft  5  becaule  they  are  in» 
vented  according  to  phancy.  Whereas  anciently,  to  give 
Arms  was  one  of  the  chief  rights  of  Sovereignty,  and  joyn’d 
with  the  power  of  conferring  Knighthood  ;  and  the  advices  of 
thenobleft  and  ancienteft  Families  were  taken  concerning  the 
blazoning  of  them,  as  being  interested  in  this  novelty.  And  as 
for  Sovereigns,  they  chofe  ÿhe  moft  ancient  Arms  they  could» 
Thofe  of  France  are  found  in  the  brain  of  a  Cock,  the  Imperial 
Eagle  in  the  root  of  Fern  cut  athwart,  So  the  figure  of  Cheve~ 
rons ,  Torteuxes ,  Lozenges  ^  Macks ,  Fufels^  and  moft  other  things 
which  enter  into  the  Field  of  Scutcheons,  occur  at  every  turn, 
and  in  moft  Trees,  Stones,  Fifties,  and  other  animals  :  their 
defign  being  that  their  Families  ftiould  appear  not  left  ancient 
then  nature.  It  remains  to  give  fome  examples  of particular 
Blazons. 

The  King  of  France  bears  two  Scutcheons,  The  firft  is  Azure, 
three  F  lowers  de  lys  Or,  two  in  chief  and  one  in  point  3  which  is 
France .  The  fécond  is  Gules,  two  Chains  Or,  plac’d  in  orle, 
pale,  fefite,  bende  and  bar,  which  is  Navarre.  The  Supporters 
are  two  Angels,  one  on  the  right  fide  cloth’d  with  a  Coat  of 
Arms  azure,  feme  with  Flowers  de  lys  Or,  >  the  other  on  the 
left,  clad  with  the  Arms  of  Navarre .  The  Creft  is  a  double 
Flowers  de  lys,  *  *? 

And  to  fpeak  fomething  of  ftranger?,  without  obferving  any 
order,  which  would  be  too  troublefome  3  Presbyter  John  beaçs 
azure,  a  Crucifix  argent.  The  Turk,,  bears  Vert ,  a  Crefcent 
argent.  England  bears  gules,  three  Leopards  Or,  armed  and 
langued  azure.  Hungary  bears  barry  ,  argent  and  gules,  of 
eight  pieces.  Arragon ,  Or,  four  pales  gules.  Rhodes ,  Malta 
and  Savoy ,  bear  gules,  a  Crofs  argent.  F  ladders ,  Or,  a  Lyon 
fables,  langued  gules.  Artois  feme  of  France ,  a  label  of  three 
pendants,  chaftellated  with  Chafieaux  Or.  Leon^  argent,  a  Lyon 
gules.  Saxony ,  barry.  Or  and  fable,  of  eight  pieces,  â  Demy 
Crown  or  Crancelin  Vert  plac’d  bend-wife.  Bohemia ,  argent, 
a  Lyon  gules,  his  tail  nowed  and  pafs’d  in  faltyre.  Lombardy , 
gules  a  Lyon  Or,  armed  and  langued  fable.  Florence ,  argent,  a 
Flower  de  lys  expanfed  gules.  The  great  Cham  of  Fart  ary  bears 
Or  ,  an  Owl  fables.  Parma  ^  Or,  fix  Flowers  de  lys  azure, 
Sweden ,  azure,  three  Crowns  Or,  two  in  chief,  and  one  in  bafe. 
Denmark  Or,  feme  of  Hearts  gules ,  three  Lyons  Leopardez 
azure,  langued ,  and  armed  Or.  Poland ,  gules,  an  Eagle  ar¬ 
gent,  beaked,  membred  and  crowned  Or.  Holland3Ot  a  Lyon 
gules.  Bavaria ,  fufelê  argent  and  azure,  of  twenty  one  pieces 
placed  bend  wife.  Ireland ,  gules,  a  Harp  Or, 
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CONFERENCE  XC VIII. 

Î,  Of  the  caufes  of  Contagion .  1 1,  Of  the  ways  of 
'  occult  Writing. 

I.  TAIfeafes,  being  accidents ,  muft  be  divided,  as  other  acci- 
Of  the  cattfa  L/  dents,  by  their  firft  fubje&s,  which  are  the  folid  parts,  the 
of  Contagion,  humours,  and  the  fpirits  5  and  by  their  feveral  caufcs ,  feme  of 
which  are  manifeft ,  others  unknown  5  the  malignity  of  the 
caufes  which  produce  them,  and  the  manner  whereby  they  ad, 
being  inexplicable.  Which  diversity  of  caufes  depends  upon 
thofe  of  mixtions,  which  are  of  two  forts  5  one,  of  the  qualities 
of  the  elements,  which  makes  the  difference  of  temperaments  t, 
the  other  of  the  elementary  forms,  which  being  contrary  only 
upon  the  account  of  their  qualities,  when  thefe  put  off  their 
contrariety  by  alteration,  the  forms  eafily  become  united  }  and 
as  amongft  qualities,  fo  amongft  forms,  one  becomes  predomi¬ 
nant,  the  adions  whereof  are  faid  to  proceed  from  an  occult 
property,  becaufe  the  form  which  produces  them  is  unknown 
to  us.  So  Arfenick  and  Hemlock,  befides  the  power  which  the 
firft  hath  to  heat,  and  the  fécond  to  refrigerate,  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  virtue  of  aflaulting  the  heart,  and  killing  fpeedily,  by  a  pro¬ 
perty  hitherto  unknown.  Such  alfo  are  contagious  and  veno¬ 
mous  difeafes,  fome  whereof  are  caus’d  by  the  infpir’d  air,  as 
the  Peftilence  5  becaufe  air  being  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 
fupport  of  our  natural  heat,  if  when  it  is  infeded  with  malig¬ 
nant  and  mortal  vapours,  it  be  attraded  by  the  mouth,  or  thé 
pores  of  thefkin,  it  corrupts  the  mafs  of  the  fpirits,  as  a  crum 
of  bread  or  other  extraneous  bodies  makes  milk  or  wine  be¬ 
come  fowre.  Others  infed  by  bodily  contad,  as  the  Itch,  the 
Pox,  the  Meades,  and  the  Leprofie.  A  third  fort  proceed  from 
a  venomous  matter ,  either  communicated  outwardly,  as  by 
poyfon  and  the  biting  of  venomous  beafts,  or  generated  in  the 
body,  as  it  may  happen  to  the  blood,  black  choler,  and  the 
other  humours  being  extravafated. 

The  Second  faid,  That  difeafes  proceed  either  from  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  vitiofity  of  particular  bodies,  fome  of  which  are 
difpos’d  to  the  Pleurifie,  others  to  the  Flux,  others  to  the  Co¬ 
lick  i>  call’d  therefore  fporadical,  or  difpers’d  and  promifcuous 
difeafes  5  or  elfe  from  fome  common  vitiofity ,  as  of  the  air, 
aliments,  waters,  winds,  or  other  fuch  common  caufe,  where¬ 
by  many  come  to  be  feiz’d  upon  by  the  fame  difeafe  at  the  feme 
time:  fo,  after  Famines,  bad  nourifhment  gives  a  great  difpo- 
fition  to  the  Peftilence.  Thefe  maladies  are  fix’d  to  a  certain 
Country,  feldom  extending  beyond  it  5  as  the  Leprofie  to  the 
Jem ^  the  Rings  Evil  to  the  Spaniards,  Burftennefs  to  Narbon , 
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the  Colick  to  Poitou, the  Phthifick  to  the  Pdrtugals, the  Pox  to  the 
Indians  call’d  by  them  Apua,  and  brought  by  the  Spaniards  into 
Europe 3  and  fuch  other  difeafes  familiar  to  fome  particular 
Country,  and  call’d  Endemial.  Or  elfe  they  are  Epidemical, 
^nd  not  ty’d  to  a  certain  region,  but  produc’d  by  other  external 
caules,  as  peffilential  and  contagious  difeafes  3  which  (again)  are 
either  extraordinary,  as  the  Sweating-ficknefs  of  England ,  the 
Coqueluche ,  which  was  a  fort  ofdeftillation  5  or  ordinary,  which 
manifeft  themfelves  by  purple  fpots,  carbuncles,  and  buboes; 
But  as  the  caufes  of  the  Small-pox  and  Mealies  are  chiefly  born 
within  us,  being  produc’d  of  the  maternal  blood  attrafted  in  the 
womb,  and  caft  forth  by  nature  when  become  moreftrong;  fo 
though  the  feeds  of  contagious  difeafes  may  come  from  withoutj 
yet  they  are  commonly  within  our  felves. 

The  Third  faid,  That  Contagion  is  the  communication  of  a 
difeafe  from  one  body  to  another  5  the  mod:  violent  fo  commu¬ 
nicable  is  the  Peftilence,  which  is  defin’d  a  mod  acute,  contagi¬ 
ous  ,  venomous  and  mortal  Fever,  aecompani’d  with  purple 
fpots.  Buboes  and  Carbuncles.  ’Tis  properly  a  fpecies  of  a 
Fever,  being  a  venomous  and  contra-natural  heat  kindleddn 
the  heart,  manifefting  it  felf  by  a  high,  frequent,  and  unequal 
pulfe,  except  when  nature  yields  at  firfb  to  the  violence  and 
malignity  of  the  difeafe,  and  then  the  pulfe  is  flow,  fmall  and 
languifhing,  but  always  unequal  and  irregular.  Oftentimes  it 
kills  the  firft  or  fécond  day  3  fcarce  paffes  to  the  feventh,  if  it 
be  fimple  and  legitimate,  but  when  ’tis  accompani’d  with  pu- 
trefaftion,  it  reaches  fometimes  to  the  fourteenth.  Its  malig¬ 
nity  appears  in  its  not  yielding  to  ordinary  remedies  which  ope¬ 
rate  by  their  firft qualities,  but  only  to  medicaments  which  aft 
by  occult  properties  5  an  argument  that  the  caufeof  thefè  dif¬ 
eafes  is  fo  too.  Now  four  things  are  here  to  be  cqnfider’d, 
1.  That  which  is  communicated.  2.  The  body  which  com¬ 
municates  the  fame.  3.  That  to  which  it  is  communicated, 
4.  The  medium  through  which  the  fame  is  done.  A  thing 
communicated  againft  nature ,  is  either  the  difeafe  ,  or  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  or  the  fymptom.  Here ’tis  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe,  which  is  either  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  The  in¬ 
corporeal,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  malignant  influences  of  the 
Stars,  as  of  Mars  and  Saturn,  and  during  Comets  and  Eclipfes. 
For  fince  their  benigne  influences  preferve  motion  and  life  in  all 
things  of  the  world  3  by  the  reafon  of  contraries,  the  maligni¬ 
ty  of  the  fame  afpefts  may  be  the  caufeof  the  difeafes  and  irre¬ 
gularities  which  we  behold  in  it.  The  corporeal  caufe  muff  be 
moveable,  an  humour,  a  vapour,  or  a  fpirit  3  which  malignant 
evaporations  kill  oftentimes  without  any  fign  of  putrefaftion  3 
or  if  there  be  any,  it  proceeds  not  from  the  corruption  of  the 
humours,  but  from  the  oppreffion  and  fuffocation  of  the  natuial 
heat  by  thofe  malignant  vapours  3  and  then  the  humours  being 
deflitute  of  the  natural  heat,  and  of  that  of  the  fpirits  which 
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preferv’d  them,  turn  into  poyfon.  There  muft  be  fome  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  body  which  communicates  this  vapour  and  that 
which  receives  it  5  but  the  fame  is  unknown  tous  3  and  this  pro¬ 
portion  is  the  caufe  that  fome  Contagions  feife  only  upon  fome 
animals,  as  Horfes,  Dogs,  and  Cattle  5  others  upon  Men  alone. 
Children,  Women,  old  Men,  Women  with  Child  and  their  bur¬ 
thens  5  others  feize  only  upon  certain  parts,  as  the  Itch  is  com¬ 
municated  only  to  the  Ikin,  the  Phthifick  to  the  Lungs,  the 
Ophthalmia  to  the  eyes,  and  not  to  the  other  parts.  The  me¬ 
dium  of  this  communication  is  the  air,  which  being  rare  and 
Ipongy  is  very  fufceptible  of  fuch  qualities  ,  which  it  eafily 
transmits  by  its  mobility.  And  thefe  qualities  happen  to  it,  ei¬ 
ther  extrinfecally,  as  from  fætid  and  venomous  vapours  and 
fumes  exhal’d  from  carrion,  marfhes,  impurities,  and  openings 
of  the  ground  by  Earth-quakes,  which  are  frequently  follow’d 
by  the  Peftilence  5  or  elfe  they  arife  in  the  Air  it  felf,  in  which 
vapours  may  acquire  apeftilential  malignity,  of  which  a  hot  and 
môift  intemperature  is  very  fufceptible. 

V  The  Fourth  faid.  That  the  Peftilence  is  found  indifferently 
in  all  feafons,  climates,  fexes,  ages,  and  perfons  5  which  argues 
that  its  proximate  caufe  is  not  the  corruption  of  the  humors,  and 
intèmperature  of  the  firft  qualities.  Otherwife  the  Peftilence 
fhould  be  as  other  difeafes,  whereof  fomearehot,  others  cold, 
and  be  cur’d  likewife  by  contrary  qualities.  Befides,  the  Spi¬ 
rits  being  igneous  cannot  be  corrupted,  and  the  corruption  ob- 
ferv’d  fometimes  in  the  humors  is  not  effential  to  the  Peftilence, 
but  onely  accidental,  and  however  but  an  antecedent  caufe. 
For  if  putrefa&ion  were  the  conjunct  caufe,  then  putrid  Fevers 
and  the  Gangrene,which  is  a  total  putrefa<ftion,fhould  be  conta¬ 
gious.  Wherefore  it  appears  that  the  caufe  of  this  difeafes  are  as 
occultas  its  effects  are  fenfible  3  and  that  ’ti$  chiefly  in  this  kind 
of  malady  that  ’tis  to  be  inquir’d,  as  Hippocrates  fpeaks,  whether 
there  be  not  fomething  divine.  Which  we  are  not  to  underftand* 
as  he  doth,  concerning  what  proceeds  from  the  Air  y  feeing  God 
threatens,  in  Ezechiel ,  to  caufe  the  third  part  of  his  people  to  dye  of 
the  Eefiilence  3  as  in  one  night  he  caus’d  all  the  firft  born  of  Egypt 
to  perifh  3  and  in  three  dayes,  under  David ,  feventy  thoufand 
Ifraelites.  ';od 

The  Fifth  faid.  That  to  attribute  the  caufe  of  the  Peftilence 
to  putrefa&ion,  without  afiigning  the  degree  of  it,  is  to  fay  no¬ 
thing  more  then  to  reçut  to  the  properties  offubftance,  and  lefs 
then  tofeek  it  in  the  divine  Divine  Juftice}  thefe  terms  mani- 
fefting  our  ignorance,  rather  then  the  thing  inquir’d.  More¬ 
over,  the  fignes  of  this  malady  are  ali  equivocal,  and  common 
to  other  difeafes,  yea,  oftentimes  contrary  one  to  another  3  in 
fome  a  pulfe  is  violent,  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  thirft,  the  tongue 
dry  and  blacky  delirations,  purple  fpots,  and  buboes  3  ill  others, 
a  fmall  pulfe,  vomiting,  tongue  yellow,  livid,  and  fleepinefs. 
Atid  fome  fick  are  cur’d  by  remedies  which  kill  others,  as  by 
0  /lJ  VomitSj 
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Vomits,  Purges,  and  bleeding.  Even  of  Sudorificks,  the  moft 
futable  to  this  difeafe,  fome  are  temperate,  and  others  hor.  So 
that ’tis  no  wonder  if  a  difeafe  fo  irregular,  being  known  tous 
onelyby  the  relation  of  people,  oftimes  ignorant,  the  Ikilful'  be¬ 
ing  unwilling  to  venture  themfelves, makes  fuch  havcck,fince  the 
fmall  pox  and  other  difeafes  would  make  no  lefs,  though  pof- 
fibly  in  longer  time,  if  they  were  as  little  underftood. 

Upon  the  Second  Point  ’twas  faid,  That  the  Ancients  defer-  I 
vedly  reckon’d  fecrecie  amongft  their  fabulous  Deities,  under  Of  the 
the  name  of  Harpocr  cites  the  God  of  filence,  fince  Vis  not  onely,  °f  0CCH 
as  the  Poet  faith,  the  God  of  themafterof  Gods,  that  is.  Love,  wntm& 
but  the  Governour  of  the  myfteries  of  Religion,  the  Guardian 
of  Civil  Society  $  and,  as  the  Philofopher  fpeaks,  the  God  of  the 
publickand  private  Fortune,  which  is  maintain’d  by  fecrecie,the 
Soul  oftheftate  and  bufinefs,  whence  cyphers,  and  occult  ways 
of  writing  took  their  birth.  The  HebrevorwQ re  the  firft  that 
pradis’d  cyphers,  of  which  they  had  fix  forts ,  IfEtbah,  by  tranf- 
pofition  of  Letters,  Themurah ,  by  their  commutation  5  Zirupb , 
by  combination  and  changing  of  their  power  5  Ghilgal ,  by 
changing  of  their  numeral  quotitié  5  Etotariafzon ,  putting  one 
Letter  or  one  Syllable  for  a  word  }  and  Gematry ,  which  is  an 
equivalence  of  meafures  and  proportions.  But  thefe  forts  of 
cyphers  have  been  found  too  troublefome  and  equivocal,  and 
befides,  more  recreative  then  folid.  The  truncheon  encompaflèd 
with  a  thong,  which  was  the  Laconick  Scy tale,  the  cypher  of 
the  Lacedsmonicins  $  that  of  Julius  Cœfar9  who  put  D  for  A,  and 
EforB,  andfoof  the  other  Letters,  and  the  odd  figures  giveri 
by  others  to  the  twenty  four  Letters,  are  too  grofs  to  be  well 
conceal’d.  The  Dadylogie  of  Beda  is  pretty,  whereby  we 
fpeak  as  nimbly  with  the  fingers  as  with  the  tongue,  taking  the 
five  fingers  of  one  hand  for  Vowels,  and  the  feveral  pofitionsof 
the  other  for  Confonants.  But  it  can  be  us’d  onely  in  prefence. 

They  talk  alfo  of  the  fame  way  by  bells,  trumpets,  arquebnfeS, 
fires,  torches,  and  other  fuch  means  5  but  becaufethey  depend 
on  the  fight  and  the  hearing,  which  ad  at  a  certain  diftance, 
they  cannot  be  ufeful  in  all  cafes.  The  tranfmiffiôn  of  thoughts 
and  fpirits  contriv’d  by  Trithemus  andJgrippa^nd  that  invention 
of  quadrants,  whereby  fome  have  phancy’d  itpofiibleto  fpeak 
at  any  diftance  by  help  of  a  Load-ftone,  are  as  ridiculous  as  that 
of  Fythagoras ,  to  write  with  blood  on  a  Looking-glafs,  and  re¬ 
fled  the  fame  upon  the  face  of  the  Moon.  For  befides,  that  the 
Moon  is  not  alwayes  in  a  fitpofition,  could  a  fit  glafs  be  found  ; 
the  writing  would  not  be  fecret,  becaufe  that  Luminary  is  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  Eyes  of  pll  the  world.  No  cypher  is  comparable 
to  that  of  writing  when  ’tis  well  contriv’d j  to  which  purpofe 
they  make  ufe  of  keys  to  cypher  upon  the  Alphabets,  which  are 
infinite,  depending  upon  every  one’s  phancy  î  being  fbmetimes 
either  one  Letter,  or  one  word,  or  altering  in  the  fame  difcourfe 
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and  at  every  word.  Sometimes  they  divide  the  difcourfe,  and 
one  half  ferves  for  a  key  to  the  other  }  fometimes  they  put  key 
upon  key,  and  cypher  the  key  it  felf  with  other  keys.  They 
put  Naughts  at  the  end  6f  words  to  diftinguifh  them,  or  every 
where  amongft  the  Letters  to  deceive  the  Decypherer,  and 
under  thefe  they  cypher  another  hidden  fenfe  by  other  keys  5 
yea,  they  infert  other  Naughts  amongft  them  for  a  third  fenfe, 
or  to  caufe  more  difficulty.  Some  make  ufe  of  numbers,abridge 
or  multiply  the  Alphabet,  and  prepare  tables  wherein  they  put 
three  Letters  for  one.  In  fine,  humane  wit  hath  left  nothing 
unattempted  for  the  concealment  of  thoughts  under  the  veil  of 
cyphers  5  of  which,  the  moft  pet  fed  are  thofe  which  feem  not 
to  be  fuch,  hiding  under  a  known  fenfe,  and  an  intelligible  dife 
courfe,  an  other  fenfe  unknown  to  all  others  befides  the  corre- 
fpon dents  5  fuch  is  that  of  Trithemiu*  ,  by  thofe  three  hundred 
feventy  five  Alphabets  of  fignificative  words, each  exprefling  one 
fingle  Letter. 

The  Second  faid.  All  the  feveral  wayes  of  occult  writing  de¬ 
pend  either  upon  the  matter  or  the  form.  Tothefirft  belong 
the  fending  of  Swallows,  Pigeons,  or  other  birds,  as  alfo  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  writing  with  Salt  Armoniack ,  Alumn,  Camphire, 
and  Onyon,  which  appear  onely  at  the  fire.  The  formal  de¬ 
pends  upon  cyphers,  which  are  fram’d  either  by  the  fidion  of 
Charaders,  or  by  their  commutation,ufing  three  or  four  Letters 
to  write  every  thing,  with  fome  dafhes  or  afpirations ,  which  yet 
may  be  eafily  decypher*d,  by  reafonof  the  frequent  repetition 
ofthe  Vowels  5  and  thofe  which  are  thought  impoffible  to  be 
difcover’d,  are  commonly  fubjed  to  great  ambiguities,  and  fb 
are  dangerous. 

The  Third  faid,  Ofthe  three  Authors  which  have  writ  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter,  Baptijla  Porta  teaches  rather  to  decypher 
then  to  cypher,  and  all  his  inventions  are  little  fecrets,  as  to 
write  with  Alumn.  Thofe  of  Trithemius  are  very  grofs,of  which 
neverthelefs  he  hath  compos’d  three  Books,  the  two  firft  intel¬ 
ligible  enough,  but  the  third  foobfcure,  and  promifing  fo  many 
miracles,  that  Bell ar  mine  ^  and  many  others  thought  it  full  of 
Sorceries,  which  yet  are  nothing  but  the  fame  fecrets  mention’d 
in  the  two  foregoing  Books ,  but  hid  under  more  fufpicious 
wordsj  amongft  which  that  of  th ç  Spirit,  which  is  very  fre¬ 
quent,  fignifies  the  Alphabet  or  the  Key  of  the  Secret,  and  to 
look  under  a  ftone  and  take  thence  a  charme  which  the  Spirit 
left  there ,  or  to  invoke  the  fame  Spirit  ,  fignifies  that  you 
muft  go  and  take  from  under  a  ftone  agreed  upon  the  cypher’d 
letter,  and  decipher  it  by  the  fame  alphabet  upon  which  it  was 
cypher’d.  Vigenarius  fpends  half  his  Book  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Cabala  of  the  Jew  s,  and  the  Caldeans,  and  the  other  half  in  ma¬ 
ny  Alphabets  of  all  forts,  with  Key  and  without  :  he  hath  in* 
deed  abundance  of  Cyphers  which  feem  undecipherable,  which 
he  makes  to  depend  on  three  differences.  1.  On  the  form  of 
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Chara&ers,  which  comprehends  feveral  figures,  lines,  and  co¬ 
lours.  2.  On  their  order  and  fituation  5  but  changing  the  Al¬ 
phabet  almoft  infinite  ways.  3.  On  their  value  and  power, 
giving  fuch  lignification  to  one  letter  or  charafter  as  you  pleafe  : 

All  which  are  eafily  known  for  cyphers.  The  fécond  condition 
of  a  cypher,  and  which  follows  that  ol  fecrefie,  being  not  to 
appear  fuch  5  the  lead:  fufpicion  caufing  the  flopping  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  fo  rendring  it  unprofitable  to  the  writer }  which  has 
given  occalion  to  fome  to  cover  characters  drawn  in  oyl  with 
fomething  that  might  be  waftfd  off,  betides  other  fuch  inventi¬ 
ons  to  take  away  fufpicion }  fuch  as  that  of  having  two  Books 
of  the  fame  impreffion,  and  under  pretext  of  fending  Tables  of 
Aflrology,  or  Merchants  Bills,  to  defign  by  cyphers  the  letter  of 
the  Book  which  you  mean  to  exprefs,  the  firfl  cypher  fignifying 
the  fourth  page,  the  fécond  the  fourth  line,  and  the  third  the 
fourth  letter  of  that  line,  which  you  would  denote. 


CONFERENCE  XCIX. 

I.  Of  Igncs  fatui.  1 1.  Of  Eunuchs. 

v  N  nIs  a  queflion  whether ’t would  be  more  advantageous  to  j 
X  mans  contentment  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing,  fince  then  Of  Igncs 
he  would  admire  nothing,which  is  one  of  his  greatelf  pleasures.  fatui. 
Hence  a  Peafant  beholding  a  flake  of  fire  following  him,  or  go¬ 
ing  before  him  in  the  night  time,  will  be  otherwife  ravifh’d  with 
it  then  a  Philolbpher,  who  knows  or  thinks  he  knows  the  caufe 
of  it  j  there  being  little  difference  herein,  as  to  our  fatisfa&ion. 

They  conceive  it  to  be  an  undtuous  exhalation,  apt  to  be  in¬ 
flam’d,  like  the  fatty  fleam  of  a  Candle  newly  put  out,  which 
inflantly  conveighs  down  the  neighbouring  light  to  feek  its  ali¬ 
ment  :  But  the  fame  example  {hews  us,  that  fire  very  fuddenly 
devours  its  aliment  when  it  is  fubtile  and  thin  :  So  that  if  a  fire 
of  draw,  which  is  much  more  material  then  an  exhalation, 
vaniflies  fo  quickly  that  we  exprefs  the  mofl  tranfient  momenta¬ 
ry  things  thereby,  how  can  a  far  thinner  exhalation  keep  this  ' 
foolifh  fire  fo  long  ?  which,  befides,  burns  not,  as  appears  by  its 
flicking  innoxioufly  upon  the  hair  of  men  and  manes;  of  horfes  5 
and  yet  Aqua-vitæ  never  fo  well  re&ified  will  finge  the  hair,  as 
was  fometimes  verified  to  the  great  prejudice  of  one  of  our 
Kings  j  which  would  make  me  think,  that  as  all  fire  is  not  lu¬ 
minous  (as  a  hot  dunghil  burns  your  finger,  and  fire  excited  by 
motion  burns  much  more  without  blazing)  fo  there  are  fome 
lights  which  are  not  igneous,  as  in  Heaven  the  Stars,  and  in 
Earth  fome  rotten  woods,  certain  fifties,  worms,  eyes,  flefli  of 
animals,  and  other  more  fuch  fubjedts,  which  cannot  be  more 
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fufceptible  of  thofe  lights  which  burn  not,  then  the  Air  which 
is  the  prime' diaphanous  body,  and  confequently  moft  capable 
of  receiving  them  5  although  polfibly  we  cannot  truly  know 
what  temper  the  Air  muft  acquire  to  become  luminous,no  more 
then  what  is  fit  for  it  in  other  fubjefts,  For  to  attribute  the 
caufe  thereof  to  purity  or  fimplicity,  lignifies  little  S  for  earth 
and  afhes  are  more  fimple  then  the  flefh,  or  other  part,  dead  or 
living,  of  an  Animal  5  and  yet  this  (hines,  and  thofe  not. 

The  Second  faid.  That  thefe  fires  may  be  referr’d  to  four 
forts.  The  firfi:  refemble  falling  Stars  or  lighted  Torches,  which 
Plutarch  faith  were  feen  to  fall  upon  Ponipe/s  Camp  the  eve  be¬ 
fore  the  Battle  of  Pharfalia.  The  fécond  is  that  kind  of  flame 
which  has  appear’d  upon  the  heads  of  fome,  as  of  Afcamvs  in 
Virgil ,  and  of  Servius  Hojlilius 3  which  was  an  omen  to  them 
of  Royalty.  The  third  are  thofe  which  appear  at  Sea  about 
the  Mafts  and  Shrouds  of  the  Ships,  named  by  the  Ancient,  Ca- 
Sior  and  Pollux  when  they  are  two,  and  when  but  one,  Helena  3 
and  by  the  Moderns,  the  fire  of  S.  Elnte,  The  laft  are  thole 
which  are  feen  in  the  Country  in  the  night  time,and  are  thought 
to  drive  or  draw  T ravellers  into  precipices.  As  for  the  firfi:,  *tis 
certain  that  the  fame  exhalation  which  makes  Comets  in  the 
higheft  Region  of  the  Air,  and  Thunders  in  the  middlemoft, 
is  alfo  the  matter  of  thefe  falling  Stars,  and  being  rais’d  in  final! 
quantity  from  the  .earth  is  condens’d  by  the  cold  of  themiddle 
Region ,  where  finding  no  cloud  ftrong  enough  to  uphold  it, 
Ys  inflam’d  by  the  antiperiftafis  of  its  contrary,  or  the  fwift 
motion  of  its  fall,  by  reafon  of  its  great  heat  and  ficcity.  And 
as  they  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe  as  dry  winds  do,  lb  they 
prefage  winds  and  droughts,  elpecially  in  that  quarter  from 
whence  they  fall.  But  as  for  the  other  forts,  I  conceive  they 
are  only  lights,  and  not  fires  :  For  the  Air  being  tranlparent, 
and  the  firfi:  fubjed  of  Whitenefs,  as  Arijlotle  faith,  hath  like- 
wife  in  itfelf  fome  radical  light,  which  is  fuftein’d  by  that  of 
the  Stars  which  Ihine  in  the  night.  And  this  whitenefs  of  the 
Airis  prov’d  by  the  appearance  of  it  when  tis  enclos’d  in  moi  ft 
bodies,  as  in  froth,  fnow,  and  cryftal  5  which  whitnefs  is  very 
lymbolical  to  light,  which  it  preferves  and  congregates,  as  is 
feen  by  the  fame  fnow  in  a  very  dark  night:  Yea,  to  fpeak 
plainly,  whitenefs  is  nothing  elfe  but  light  extind,  luminous 
bodies  appearing  white  neer  a  greater  light,  and  white  lumi¬ 
nous  in  darknefs.  So  'tis  poffible  that  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
Air  being  inclos’d  in  thefe  un&uous  vapours,  they  appear  en- 
lightned  and  Ihining,  as  well  by  reafon  of  the  condenfation  of 
its  body  as  the  inequality  of  its  furfaces  5  like  a  diamond  cut  in¬ 
to  feveral  facets  3  or  as  the  Stars  appear  luminous  only  by  being 
the  denfer  parts  of  their  Orbs.  And  this  kind  of  light  has  been 
feen  upon  the  heads  of  children,  whole  moifter  brain  exhal’d  a 
vapour  proper  for  it  3  fuch  alfo  as  that  is  which  forms  the 
Will-ith’-w ijp)  which  may  alfo  proceed  from  the  reflexion  of 
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the  Star-light  from  the  Sea,  or  Rocks.*  For,  That  two  of  thefe 
fires  bode  good  to  Seamen,  and  one  ill,  is  but  one  of  the  fu~ 
perftitions  of  Antiquity  ,  unlefs  you  think  that  the  greater 
number  of  fires  argues  greater  purity  of  the  Air ,  and  confe- 
quently  lefs  fear  of  tempeft. 

The  Third  faid.  He  accounted  the  common  opinion  more  fo- 
lid,  which  teacheth  two  material  principles  of  all  Meteors,  Va¬ 
pour  and  Exhalation  }  but  one  and  the  fame  efficient,  the  heat 
of  the  Sun,  which  lifts  the  thinner  parts  of  the  water  in  a  va¬ 
pour,  and  thofe  of  the  earth  in  an  exhalation  $  the  former  hot 
and  moift,  the  latter  hot  and  dry,  borrowing  their  heat  from 
an  extraneous  heat  5  but  vapour  hath  humidity  from  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  exhalation  liccity  from  the  earth  5  yet  this  ficcity  mull: 
be  joyn’d  with  fome  unduofity  to  admit  the  heat,  which  ads 
not  upon  bodies  deftitute  of  all  humidity ,  as  the  dried  allies 
are  not  alter’d  by  the  hotted  fire.  The  dried  and  lead  undu~ 
ous  of  thefe  Exhalations  are  in  the  middle  Region  transform’d 
into  winds  and  tempeds,  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth  they  caufe 
Earth-quakes  ;  and  if  they  be  fomewhat  more  unduoiis  they 
make  fubterranean  fires  5  in  the  upper  Region  they  form  Co¬ 
mets,  and  in  the  lower  our  Ignes  fatui^  which,  are  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  divers  coition  of  their  matter,  in  length,  breadth, 
or  circularly,  whence  comes  the  difference  of  thefe  Meteors 
call’d  falling  Stars,  Flames,  leaping  Goats,  flying  Dragons, 
Beams,  Lances,  Javelins,  and  other  like  names,  from  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  their  matter.  Yet  all  thefe  differences  are  chiefly  taken 
from  the  magnitude,  figure,  colour,  time,  motion,  and  place 
of  thefe  fires.  Magnitude,  becaufe  fome  are  large  and  fpatious, 
others  very  fmall.  Their  figure  comes  from  .chance  5  their  co¬ 
lour  from  the  mixture,  rarity,  or  denfity  of  the  matter.  Their 
time  is  chiefly  the  night,  being  then  mod  vifible.  Their  place, 
from  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon  to  the  centre  of  the  Earth.  Their 
motion  according  to  the  fix  differences  of  place,  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  their  fubjeft  :  Hence  they  purfue  thofe  that  fly  them, and 
on  the  contrary  fly  before  thofe  that  purfue  them  5  whereupon' 
the  ignorant  vulgar  takes  them  for  evil  ipirits,  becaufe  they 
drive  and  lead  them  into  precipices  and  bogs,  which  is  from 
their  following  the  un&uous  matters  wnich  they  exhale  from 
thofe  places  5  whence  alfo  they  commonly  appear  near  places  of 
execution,  and  Church-yards. 


•  Upon  the  Second  Point  ’twas  faid.  That  the  Canons  make  1 1. 
three  forts  of  Eunuchs  5  the  natural,  the  factious,  and  the  vo-  Of  Eumchl 
iuntary  5  congruoufly  to  our  Lords  divifion  in  the  Gofpel,  that 
fome  are  born ,  others  ate  made  by  men ,  and  others  make 
themfelves  Eunuchs  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  5  which  is  no 
more  to  be  taken  literally  then  the  plucking  out  of  the  eyes, 
or  the  cutting  off  of  the  hands  when  they  offend  us }  but  myfti- 
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cally5  for  thofe  who  voluntarily  renounce  the  pleafures  of  the 
flefh.3  Their  original  is  as  ancient  as  the  Law  of  Nations, 
whereby  the  Conquerors  giving  law  to  the  conquer’d  chang’d 
the  punifhment  of  killing  them  into  mutilation  of  fome  mem¬ 
bers,  and  amongft  the  reft  of  thefe,  to  make  them  more  faith¬ 
ful  and  affedtionate  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  getting 
children,  and  more  trufty  in  keeping  of  their  goods  and  wives. 
Hence  they  have  come  to  befo  highly  efteem’d,  that  not  only 
the  Emperors  of  C  onft  anti  nop  le,  the  Rings  of  Egypt,  TerÇia  and 
Chaldea  have  entrufted  them  with  the  management  of  all  their 
affairs  ? 5 but  alfo,  in  the  Roman  Empire,  an  Eunuch  Slave  was, 
valu’d  at  five  times  as  much  as  another.  Befides  that  their 
purity  has  qualifi’d  them  amongft  the  Heathen  for  Pnefts  or 
their  Deities  ?  amongft  which  the  Goddeiies  ifis  and  Cybele  ad¬ 
mitted  no  other, which  poffibly,  by  antiphrafis,  were  call  d  Gath. 
Even  in  Chriftianity,  the  Eunuch  of  the  Queen  Candace  was  the 
firft  Gentile  call’d  to  the  light  of  the  Gofpeli  the  expreffions 
whereof  Origeti  undemanding  literally  caftrated  himlell,  by 
an  example  lb  lingular  that  St.  jf erome  chofe  rather  to  admire, 

then  to  blame  the  greatnefs  of  his  courage.  ; 

The  Second  faid,  If  it  be  true,  that  good  confifts  in  the  per- 
fedtion  of  all  parts,  and  evil  in  their  leaft  defect,  the  deficiency 
of  thofe  neceffary  to  the  confervation  of  the  fpecies  is  the 
greateft  of  all,  lince  it  devefts  us  of  the  noble  quality  and  cha- 
rafter  of  man,  which  an  Eunuch  is  no  longer,  nor  yet  a  YVo- 
'  man,  but  fomethinglefs  then  both.  And  as  the  propagation  of 
men  is  an  effeft  of^the  divine  benedidtion  at  the  beginning  of 
the  World,  fothe  barrermels  and  impotence  of  Eunuchs,  con¬ 
trary  to  that  fruitfulnefs,  is  abhorr’d  by  all  the  world,  and  was 
taken  by  the  Jews  for  a  curfe.  Moreover,  Nature  which  is  the 
principle  of  motions  and  generations , Teems  to  difown  thofe 
who  want  the  parts  requifite  to  this  adtion.  1  he  Laws  forbid 
them  the  priviledge  of  adoption,  and  moft  Offices  and  Dignir 
ties  God  himfelf,in  the  old  Law, prohibited  them  entrance  in¬ 
to  his  Church  5  and  in  the  New  the  Church  forbids  them  the 
ufeof  her  Sacraments,  namely,  Orders  and  Marriage.  Nor  is 
it  any  wonder,  fince  every  thing  in  nature  is  fruitful,  even  ac¬ 
cidents  reproducing  their  fpecies,  which  are  lo  many  generati¬ 
ons.  Wherefore  finding  no  place  among  natural  things,  nor  in 
the  Categories,  it  follows  that  they  are  monfters.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Adrian  extended  the  penalty  of  the  Law  Cornelia  againft 
thofe  who  make  Eunuchs,  or  confent  any  way  thereunto,  L.  4. 
S.  adX.Corn.  And  before  him  the  Pretors  had  introduc  d  divers 
addons  touching  this  matter  *  as  the  action  of  In  juries,  of  the 
Edidt  of  the  Ædiles,  and  of  Quadruple  in  the  Law,  27. .S.ad 
leg .  Aquil.  And,  laftly,  the  Emperor  Conjiantine  -  expretly  m- 
terdidfed  Caftration  in  all  the  Empire,  under  pain  or  hie,  and 
others  contain’d  in  two  Laws,  De  Ennnchis^xxx  the  Code . 
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The  Third  faid,  That  whether  you  confider  Eunuchs  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  body  or  the  mind,  they  are  happier  then  others* 
They  are  out  of  danger  of  being  gouty  and  bald,  two  maladies, 
whereof  the  one  extremely  torments  a  man,  and  the  other  diiho- 
nourshim  ,  and  it  cures  the  moft  horrible  of  all  maladies,  the 
Leprofie.  On  the  other  fide,  it  puts  .the  fame  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  manners  of  men  as  it  doth  between  untradable 
horfes  and  others.  Hence  the,  Caftrated  are  more  pleafant 
company  5  and  to  contribute  thereunto  Nature  has  afforded 
them  the  grace  of  a  delicate  voice  all  their  lives,  which  forfakes 
children  as  foon  as  they  come  to  puberty  :  and  being  exempted 
from  the  difeafes  which  the  excefs  of  Venery  brings  to  others 
they  are  longer-liv’d,  and  more  eafily  bear  the  excefs  of  wine. 
They  are  deliver’d  from  the  cruel  fervitudeof  luff,  and  all  the 
other  pallions  which  attend  it.  And  in  recompence  of  thofe 
parts  wherewith  Afles  and  Mules  are  better  provided  then 
men,  they  are  early  furnifh’d  with  wifdom  and  continence, 
which  (as  the  example  of  Sufanna  s  old  Lovers  Chews)  happens 
later  to  man  then  grey  hairs.  Moreover,  Eunuchs  have  a  fit 
temper  for  goodnefs  of  wit,  which,  according  to  fome,  occafn 
on*d  the  Greek  name  Eunuch,  and  not  their  charge  of  guarding 
the  bed,  and  obferving  the  deportments  of  Wives  *  whole  fub- 
tilty  and  infidelity  may  delude  their  Hufbands,  but  could  never 
deceive  the  vigilance  of  th tte  Argufies  ^  who  in  this  alone  fhew 
what  they  can  do,  fince  they  have  the  fkill  to  govern  that  fex 
which  is  indilciplinable  by  all  other. 


CONFERENCE  C. 
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I.  Of  the  Green-Sickfiefî.  II .  Of 
Hermaphrodites* 

•  •  i  * 

AS  women  have  commonly  more  defe&s  in  mind,  fo  their  f 
bodies  are  fubjeft  to  more  difeafes  then  thofe  of  men  5  tfoe 
amongft  which  this  is  call’d  Love- ficknefs,  becaufe  it  ordinarily  Green-^ 
happens  to  marriageable  Virgins ,  and  the  Green-ficknefs  (by 
Hippocrates ,  Chlorofis)  from  a  colour  between  green  and  livid, 
which  it  imprints  upon  the  countenance.  Yet  ■,  befides  this 
change  of  the  natural  colour,  which  is  red,  it  hath  divers  other 
fymptomes ,  whereof  the  chief  are  a  perverfe  appetite ,  call’d 
Malacia  or  Pica ,  Naufeoufnefs,  Tenfion  of  the  Hypochondres, 
faintings  and  palpitations  of  the  he^:t,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
fadnefs ,  fear ,  languifhing,  weaknefs,  and  heavinefs  of  all  the 
members,  an  osdematous  humour,  or  bloatinefs  of  the  feet 
imd  the  whole  face  :  of  which  accidents  thofe  of  the  altera- 
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tion  of  colour  being  the  moft  perceptible  ,  and  the  pathog- 
nomonical  lignes  of  this  difeafe  have  with  the  vulgar  gi-  . 
ven  the  denomination  to  it.  This  malady  is  not  to  be 
fleighted  ,  as  people  imagine  j,  being  fometimes  fo  violent, 
that  the  peccant  humours  being  carrid  to  the  head  len¬ 
der  the  Maidens  diftra&ed  and  mad  5  yea  fometimes  they 
dye  fuddenlv  of  it ,  the  heart  and  its  vital  faculty  being 
iVifled  and  opprefs’d  by  it.  For  this  fymptome  hurts  not 
only  the  fun&ions  of  one  part  or  faculty  ,  but  invades  the 
whole  ceconomy  ,  cauling  an  evil  habit ,  which  degenerates 
into  a  Dropfie  5  efpecially  ,  that  which  the  Phyfitians  call 
LeucovhlegmatU  or  An  afar  c  a  ,  when  the  flefli  like  a  fp  unge 
imbibes  and  attrafts  all  the  aqueous  and  excrement  mous  hu¬ 
midities.  The  antecedent  and  prime  caufe  of  this  ™alacty 
is  the  fuppreflion  of  the  menftrual  blood  ,  the  conjunct  and 
proximate  is  the  cohesion  of  crude  and  vicious  humours 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  body  which  they  difcolour.  .  Now 
when  the  bloôd  which  ferves  in  women  for  the  principle  of 
generation  becomes  burdenfom  to  nature,  either  by  its  quan¬ 
tity,  or  its  quality  (which  happens  commonly  at  the  age  of 
puberty)  (he  expells  it  by  the  veflels  of  the  womb  5  which 
if  they  be  Hop’d ,  that  blood  mingled  for  the  moft  part 
with  many  other  excrejnentitious  humours  which  it  carries 
along  with  it,  as  torrents  do  mud,  returns  the  fame  into  the 
trunk  of  the  hollow  Vein  ,  from  thence  into  the  Liver, 
Spleen,  Melentery,  and  other  Entrails-)  whole  naturaf  heat  it 
impairs,  and  hinders  their  natural  fun&ions,  as  cf  n:o<ftipn  and 
fanguification,  and  fo  is  the  caufe  o!  the  generating  ot  crude 
humours  $  which  being  carried  into  all  the  parts  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  3  are  neverthelefs  aflimilated  and  lo  change  their  natural 
colour.  Of  which  caules  which  beget  thofe  obftru&ions  in 
the  Veflels  of  the  Matrix,  the  chief  are ,  a  phlegmatick  and 
vifcous  blood  commonly  produc’d  by  bad  food  ,  as  Ljme, 
Chalk,  Alhes,  Coals,  Vinegar,  Corn,  and  Earth,  which  ybung 
Girles  purpofely  eat.  to  procure  that  complexion  ,  out  of  a 
falfe  perfwaflon  that  it  makes  them  handfomer.  Yet  this 
malady  may  happen  too  from  a  natural  conformation ,  the 
fmalnefs  and  clolenefs  of  the  aforefaid  Veflels }  whence  the 
fat  and  phlegmatick  (  as  the  pale  are  )  are  mote  fubject  to 

it  then  the  lean  and  brown.  . 

The  Second  laid  ,  ’Tis  an  opinion  fo  univerfally  receiv’d 
that  the  Green-fickefs  comes  from  Love ,  that  thofe  who 
fight  under  his  Standards  afleft  this  colour ,  as  his  liveries. 
But  ’tis  moft  appropriate  to  Maidens ,  as  if  nature  meant  to 
write  in  their  faces  what  they  fo  artificially  conceal ,  and 
fupply  for  their  balhfulnels  by  this  dumb  language.  W here¬ 
unto  their  natural  Conftitution  conduces  much,  being  much 

colder  thea  that  of  men  5  which  is  the  caufe  that  they  be¬ 
get 
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get  abundance  of  fuperfluous  blood  ,  which  eafily  corrupts 
either  by  the  mixture  of  fome  humour,  or.  for  want  of  free 
motion  (like  landing  waters,  and  inclos’d  air)  and  infefts 
the  fkin,  the  univerfal  Emunfrory  of  all  the  parts,  but  efpe-  ' 
cially  that  of  the  face,  by  reafon  of  its  thinnefs  and  foftnefs. 
And  as  obftru&ions  are  the  caufe,  fo  opening  things  are  the 
remedies  of  this  malady  5  as  the  filings  of  Steel  prepar’d, 
Sena,  Aloes,  Myrrhe,  Safron,  Cinamon,  roots  of  Bryony  and* 
Birth-worth,  Hyfope,  wild  Mecury,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
Marigold,  Broom  flowers.  Capers,  &c. 

The  Third  faid,  That  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  all  Green- 
ficknefs  is  from  Love,  is  a  vulgar  errour.  For  though  the 
Poet  writes  that  every  Lover  is  pale,  yet  hatred  caufes  pale- 
nefs  too  5  and  the  confequence  cannot  be  well  made  from  a 
paflion  to  a  habit.  Befides,  little  Girles  of  feven  and  eight 
years  old  are  troubled  with  this  difeafe,  and  you  cannot  think 
them  capable  of  love }  no  more  then  that  ’tis  through  want 
of  natural  purgation  iir  others  after  the  age  of  puberty  3  for 
women  above  fifty  yeers  old  ,  when  that  purgation  ceafes, 
have  fomething  of  this  malady.  Yea  men  too  have  fome 
(pices  of  it  fometimes  5  and  yet  the  ftru&ure  of  their  parts, 
being  wholly  different  from  that  of  females ,  allows  not  the 
affigning  of  the  fame  caufe  in  both.  Yea  did  the  common 
conceit  hold  good  that  thofe  who  have  fmall  veflels,  and  (  as 
fuch  )  capable  of  obftrudion  ,  are  moft  fubjefr  to  it  >  yet  the 
contrary  will  follow  to  what  is  inferr’d  to  their  prejudice. 
For  they  will  be  the  lefs  amorous,  becaufe  the  lefler  veflels 
have  the  lefler  blood  ,  which  is  the  material  caulè  of  Love, 
to  which  we  fee  (anguine  complexions  are  moft  inclin’d. 

*■,  '  .  -it  ‘  i  )  i'  f  U  V  >  ’’  •  /  ’  •  *  .  J  .  .  *  < 

Upon  the  fécond  Point ’twas  faid.  That  if  Arguments  taken 
from  the  name  of  the  thing  be  of  good  augury ,  Hermaphro-  Of 
dites  muft  have  great  advantage  from  theirs ,  as  being  com-  ?br 
pounded  of  the  two  moft  agreeable  Deities  of  Antiquity, 
Mercury  or  Hermes ,  the  Courtier  of  the  Gods ,  and  Venus  or 
dfhrodite,  theGoddefs  of  Love  y  to  fignifie  the  perfection  of 
both  fexes  united  in  one  fubjeCf.  And  though  ’tis  a  fidfion 
of  the  Poets  that  the  Son  begotten  of  the  Adultery  of  Mer^ 
cury  and  Venus  was  both  male  and  female  5  (as  Wfell  as  that  of  the 
Nymph  Salmacis^  who  embrac'd  a  young  man  who  was  batln 
îng  with  her  fo  clofely  that  they  became  one  body)  yet  we  fee  in 
Nature  fome  truth  under  the  veil  of  thefe  Fables.  For  the  great- 
eft  part  of  infeds  and  many  perfect  animals  have  the  ufe  of  either 
fex.  As  thé  Hyœna ,  by  the  report  of  Appian,-  one  year  do’s 
the  office  of  a  male,  and  the  next  of  a  female  5  as  the  Sen- 
pent  alfodoth,  by  the  teftimony  of Ælian  5  and  as  Anjlotle  faith, 
the  Fifh  nam’d  Trochw ,  and  ’tis  commonly- faid  that  thé  Hare 
impregnates  it  felf.  Tiiny  mentions  fome  Nations  who  are  born 
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Hermaphrodites,  having  the  right  bread  of  a  Man,  and  the  left 
of  a  Woman.  Plato  faith,  that  Mankind  began  by  Hermaphro¬ 
dites,  our  firft  Parents  being  both  Male  and  Female,  and  that 
having  then  nothing  to  delire  out  of  themfelves,  the  Gods  be¬ 
came  jealous  of  them,  and  divided  them  into  two  5  which  is 
the  reafon  that  they  feek  their  firftjmion  fo  paffionately,and  that 
the  facred  tyeof  Marriage  was  firft  inftituted.  All  which  Plato 
undoubtedly  learn  d  out  of  Genefis  5  For  he  had  read  where ’tis  ' 
faid ,  (  before  Eves  formation,  or  reparation  from  Adam  is  men-: 
tion’d  )  That  God  created  Man ,  and  that  he  created  Male  and 
Female. 

The  Second  faid.  That  Natural  Reafon  admits  not  Herma¬ 
phrodites  5  for  we  conlider  not  thofe  who  have  onely  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  genital  parts  which  Nature  may  give  them,  as  to 
Monfters  two  Heads,  four  Arms,  and  fo  of  the  other  parts, 
through  the  copioufnefs  of  matter  5  but  thofe  who  have  the  ufe 
and  perfection  of  the  fame,  which  conflits  in  Generation.  For 
Nature  having  never  put  into  the  fame  fubjed  an  internal  and 
radical  principal  of  two  contrary  defires,  as  that  of  Man  is  to 
that  of  Woman,  (  the  one  confifting  in  adion,  the  other  in  paf- 
fion  3  the  one  in  giving,  the  other  in  receiving)  they  cannot 
belong  to  one  Angle  individual  $  which  ihould  alio  be  both 
Agent  and  Patient,  contrary  to  the  common  Axiom  founded 
upon  the  firft  Principle,  that  a  thing  cannot  he  and  not  be  at  the 
fame  time.  Moreover  ,  the  qualities  of  the  Genitures  being 
contrary,  that  of  the  Woman  cold  and  moift,  and  that  of  the 
Man  hot  and  dry,  they  cannot  meet  in  the  fame  fubjed  in  fo 
excellent  a  degree  as  is  requir’d  to  generation.  For  the  ftrength 
divided  is  never  fo  vigorous  as  united,  efpecially  when  its  fub- 
jeds  are  different.  No  Hermaphrodites  ever  us’d  both  fexes  per- 
fedly,  but  at  leaft  one  of  them  weakly  and  abufively  3  and  con- 
fequently ,  they  are  juftly  punifh’d  by  the  Laws.  For  were 
both  parts  equally  fit  for  Generation ,  ’twere  contrary  to 
policy  to  hinder  them  from  ufing  the  fame,  propagations  be¬ 
ing  the  chief  Nerves  of  a  State.  But  thefe  people  are  oblig’d 
to  make  choice  of  one  Sex,that  by  this  eledion  it  may  be  konwn 
which  they  exercife  beft,  and  may  be  prohibited  the  abufe  of 
the  other. 

The  Third  faid.  There’s  nothing  in  Nature  fo  difunited,  but  is 
rejoyn’d  by  fome  medium.  As  there  are  Spirits  apart,and  Bodies 
apart,  fo  there  are  animated  Bodies  confifting  of  both.  Amongft 
beafts.  Leopards,  Mules,  Doggs,  and  many  others,  partake  of 
two  different  Natures;  the  Bat  is  between  a  beaft  and  a  bird, 
as  Frogs,  Ducks,  and  other  amphibious  creatures,  partly  Filh, 
and  partly  Terreftial  Animals.  The  Bonaretz  is  a  plant  and  an 
animal  5  the  Mufhrome  is  between  earth  and  a  plant.  So  fince 
there  is  Man  and  Woman,  there  may  alfo  be  fome  nature  con¬ 
taining  both.  As  to  the  caufe  of  them,  befides  nature’s  general 
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inclination  to  reunite  different  things,  it  reemslhat~the7ame 
which  produces  monfters  produces  alfo  Hermaprodites,  efpeci- 
ally  when  the  matter  is  more  then  needs  a  fingle  Man  or  Wo¬ 
man,  and  too  little  for  two.  Nature  herein  imitating  a  Foun¬ 
der,  who  carting  his  metal  in  a  mould,  iftherebeany  over-plus 
it  fticks  to  the  Piece  which  he  intended  to  form,  llnlefs  you  had 
rather  fay,  that  if  both  the  feeds  be  of  equal  power,  and  neither 
predominant  over  the  other,  the  Formative  Virtue  then  pro¬ 
duces  both  fexes,  which  it  would  have  diftinguiffi’d  into  two 
T wins,  had  there  been  matter  fufficient  for  two  Twins.' Whereur* 
to  alfo  the  Imagination  of  the  Mother  may  alfo  contribute.  For 
fince  fome  have  been  born  with  Virilities  flicking  at  the  end  of 
their  Nofe,  and  other  places  of  the  Countenance^  Naturefeems 
lefs  extravagant  when  fhe  places  them  in  their  true  fituation} 
there  being  no  likelyhood,  in  the  Aftrologers  account,  that  the 
conjundion  of  Mercury  and  Vemss  in  the  eight  houfe  (  which 
they  affign  to  birthsj  is  the  caufe  hereof. 

The  Fourth  faid,  That  Hermaphrodites  being  of  thoferare 
and  extraordinary  effeds,  which  fall  no  more  under  Law  then 
under  Reafon,  ’tis  very  difficult  to  affign  the  true  natural  caufes 
of  them.  Yea,if  there  be  nothing  lefs  known  then  forms,and  their 
original,  even  when  Nature  ads  regularly ,  we  cannot  but  be 
more  at  a  lofs  in  the  combinations  of  forms  and  fpecies,  and 
coupling  of  fexes,  which  are  deviations  from  the  rule  of  Nature. 
Hermaphrodites,  who  have  both  fexes,  are  of  four  forts  j  for 
they  have  Virilities  in  the  ordinary  place,and  muliebrities  either 
in  the  per  inaumyn  the  fcrotum  }  or  elfe  the  feminine  parts  being  in 
their  right  place,  the  mafculine  appear  above  them,  as  is  feen 
many  times  in  Goats  5  orlaftly,  the  Virilities  lying  hid  in  the 
middle  of  the  other  ,  at  length  come  forth,  as  has  hapned  to 
many  Girls  and  Women  turn’d  into  Men  5  as  to  Marie  Ger¬ 
main ,  by  the  relation  of  Montagne  }  to  Arefcon ,  a  Native  of 
Argos ,  who  was  firnam’d  Arejcufa  ,  according  to  Martians  A 
And  Hippocrates  affirms  ,  in  6.  Epid.  that  a  Woman  nam'd  . 
Thaetufa ,  who  after  fhe  had  had  Children  by  her  Hufband 
Tytheus  the  Abderite,  this  her  Hufband  being  long  abfent  from 
her,  fhe  came  to  have  a  beard,  and  the  other  badges  of  virility. 
The  fame  he  alfo  teftifies  to  have  hapned  to  Namyfia ,  the  wife  of 
Gorippus ,  in  the  Ifle  of  Ehafus.  Of  which  effeds  wefhall  eafily 
find  the  reafon,  if  we  fay,  with  Galen ,  that  Woman  is  an  imper- 
fed  Animal,  and  a  fragment  of  Mankind  5  and  fo  *twill  be  no 
wonder  to  fee  a  Woman  become  a  Man,  then  to  fee  all  other 
things  acquire  the  perfedion  due  to  their  Nature,  which  they 
ought  to  attain ,  left  their  inclination  thereunto  be  in  vain. 
Moreover,  ’tis  certain,  that  a  Woman  defires  a  Man,  as  Matter 
doth  Form}  Power,  Ad}  Imperfedion,  Perfedion}  Deformi¬ 
ty,  Beauty*,  in  a  word,  the  Female  the  Male  }  Nature  affording 
us  many  examples  of  thefe  changes  of  fexes,  and  metamorphofes. 

So 
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So  Metals  and  Elements  are  turn’d  one  into  another  3  Wheat  in¬ 
to  Cockle  \  Rye  into  Wheat  5  Barley  into  Oats  5  Origanum  in¬ 
to  Wild  Thyme  5  Sifymbrium  into  Mint.  Which  caus’d  Anax¬ 
agoras  to  fay.  That  every  thing  is  in  every  thing.  According  to 
which  principle,  the  Male  is  adually  in  his  Female  5  and  Herma¬ 
phrodites  are  no  more,  faving  ’tis  more  confpicuous.  So  that  the 
Ancients  left  us  fome  truths  under  the  figures  of  a  god  Lunus  and 
the  Moon,  and  of  a  bearded  Venus ,  to  whbmthe  Dames  of 
Athens  facrific’d  in  mens  clothes. 

The  Fifth  faid,  That  the  tranfmutation  of  fexes  is  impoflible 

by  reafon  of  the  diverfity  of  the  Genitories  in  Men  and  Women 
which  is  greater  then  is  here  fit  to  be  difplay’d.  But  thofe 
Maidens  who  have  been  thought  to  change  their  Sex,  were  Her¬ 
maphrodites,  who  retain’d  the  marks  of  the  Feminine  fex  onely 
til}  a  certain  age,  as  that  of  Puberty,  when  the  increafed  heat 
driving  the  Virilities  forth  did  the  fame  thing  as  it  doth  in  Chil¬ 
dren,  whom  it  enables  to  fpeakat  a  certain  age.  Unlefsyou 
will  fay,  that  the  Clitoris  caus’d  the  miftake  by  its  refemblance  î 
as  it  happens  in  that  fymptome  call’d  by  Ægineta^Cereofis.pr  Can- 
da, which  makes  T ribades  pafs  for  Hermaprodites.The^change  of 
Men  into  Women,  (not  like  that  of  Nero ,  and  Sardanapalus )  but 
of  Tzrefias  mention’d  by  the  Poets*  is  more  impoffible  5  unleffe 
they  fuppos’d  that  fome  caufes  deftroymg  the  heat  of  the  Genital 
parts,  and  weakning  the  ftrength,  the  Virilities  came  to  wither 
-and  retire  inwards,  as  the  Umbilical  veflèls  do  after  the  fetus  is 
born  3  and  that  Nature  conform’d  to  the  cold  temper  fuperven’d 
in  the  whole  body. 
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